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AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


No. XXIV. 


ON THE INTRODl CTION OF ENGLISH LAW AND CUS- * 
TOMS INTO INDIA. 

One of the points of character common to all national, is 
a disposition to estimate themselves, their customs^ and iii'stT- 
tutioiis above those of all others. This feature, whether it be 
denominated nationality or vanity, has however, I believe, been 
generally acknowledged both by foreigners and intelligent wri- 
ters among ourselves, to exist in a greater degree among the 
English than any other people, and display itself in its fullest' 
extent in a foreign country. Since the European continent has 
been open to the rest of society, abundant oppoitiinity has pre- > 
sented itself for the observation of this characteristic, and 
there is scarcely a modern book of trff4els, whether written by 
a philosopher, a satirist, or a man of the world, but affords tea* 
timony in a greater it less degree to the truth. It remains, 
however, for India to disclose the utmost Aitravagance of this* 
disposition; for here alone»|lo we reign as lords paramount ; 
here alone may we gite full to oua self-love and utter con- 
tempt of every thing that differs from our own standard of right 
and wrong. The French, the Spaniard, the Italian, and the 
•German, have all by turns given us the retort courieoui^ but the * 
Cal Mmthn Joum. N. S* Vol. 5, No. 475. 
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poor native of Hituloostaii ! alas! he knows not master’s 
customs 001** ^master’s language.’’ How ti.eii can he raise his 
voice or his to sheild hiyiself or his country from abuse or 
misrepresentation ? 

The evil tendency of this iiiclination^has in few instances 
manifested itself nioie forcibly than in the attempts we have 
made to introduce our ideas of legislation and jurisprudence 
into this country. Ignorant as we must have been on our first 
occupation of India of the habits, customs and manners of the 
people, it would surely have argued a wiser conduct to have 
examined a little into these points before we ventured to effect 
so great a change among them; but this would Jt seems bave 
been tantamount to an acknowledgment that we were not jo- 
fallible ; and what Englishman from John Bull to Jack Tar 
could bring himself to allow so inoitifying conclusion ? 

Necessity, however, has compelled us to yield to circum- 
stances ; and the wisdom of an enlightened few iias^adapted its 
measures to meet them. Hence the promulgation of the regu- 
lations of the East India Company for the goveniincnt of Bri- 
tish India. A violent cry is now raised against the adminis- 
tration of which these are the oracle. It is pionouiiced to be 
utterly deficient in every recpiisite for good government, and 
the universal voice seems to rcqiiiie that it should no longer . 
exists blit that the Crown of England should take the inatiage- 
nicntof affairs into its ow'n hands. In this view, however, but 
a partial consideration has been given to the subject. It is 
probable that under whatever management this empire may 
herealter he placed, the future Government will be better than 
it has been hitherto. The system is already dicidedly improv- 
ed : the day is gone by when it is the fashion to say that 
** whatever is, is right.” More liberal ideas have been intro- 
duced ; men are allowed to express their sentiments unreserved- 


ly ; the press is virtually free ; and the consequence has been 
that abuses can no loffger hide themselves in obscurity, and 
that sounder views and wise propositions for the benefit of the 
.country and people are brought forward. As to the present 
ministerial plan of ^tiurdening the territorial revenue with the 
dividends of the proprietors of Ea?: India Stock, and the ex- 
penses of the Court of Director' and Home Indian Govern- 
ment, it is imposiible that that can succeed. Ministers will be 
ciftnpelled to abandon it, i 3 ven at the risk of their places ; and 
tbii'Deiog settled, it is evident that the cloud of secrecy and 
oppHSHsio^iiider which India has so long laboured will be’gra- 
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dually dispelled, and that the future management of her af* 
fairs will be conducted on maxims of better policy and a more 
enlarged spirit^ of tiue piiilantliropy. Should the country be 
taken into the lianas of the Crown, without sufficiently advert- 
in:; to the circumstances of the case, it is probable that the 
Government will claim, and receive the merit of whatever im- 
provement shall be ejected to the dispar*tgcment of the East 
India Company: yet it is very doubtful whether, had India^ 
been from the first subject to the immediate controul of the 
Crown of England, the country would have been at all better 
governed than it has been. As to the Regulations, I hav^ 
more than once expressed my opinion, that, generally speaking, 
they contain much moie common sense, much sounder prin- 
ciples of justice and good government, and are infinitely better 
adapted to the customs and circumstances of the country than 
any code of laws cloiived from the present state of Englisb 
legislation ; and witii regaid to other points, it is probable that 
ill addition to all the ex lifting abuses, that of jobbing would 
have been superadded ; and that the situations of members of 
council and olheis of rank, lespousibiiity, and emolument, 
would have been c<M)staiitly filbd up by friends or followers of 
the existing administration in England, for whom it was iieces- 
saiy to provide, or who.^^e opposition in Purliameiit it wtiitore-' 
cjuisite (ill pl iiii Hiigiish) to buyoflf; men who were totally 
ignorant of India and all its concerns. Nay, according to a 
system very prevalent in the English Goveinment, it is not im- 
pffibablethat those appointed to these offices, in some iiistances^ 
would have been allowed to remain quietly at home, and to 
perform their duty by deputy. We cannot, of course, post- ^ 
lively say that such would have been the case ; but, judging 
from analogy, the probabilities are in its fav jr, and we shoulc 
bear it all in mimi, in judging and itpeaking of the past arfS 
future destinies of British India. Ti*e arbitrary nature tCM| 
of the East India Company' is also another ground for GOUib 
plaint. Not having ever been in a Crown Colony, I caulp^ 
speak from personal <»b»ervatiun ; but 1 havl known many 'Wbc 
have resided in several of^yur Colonies, as well a%ln Ind^t; 
and they have universally spoken of the arbitrary proceedia|( 
there existing, as far exceeding any thing that ever occurred i| 
India. ^ 

But to the point. In all the complaints against thedeft^ 
nnd expense of the Company’s Courts, sufficient 
has never yet been made between what is chargeableVin jW 
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Regulations tliemselves^ and what ought to be attributed to 
the want of a\|>roper n umber of oflicera to administer the law. 
IVIy last two niiinheis will liaVe supplied matter for reflection 
on this head. One iiiain feature of difference in the laws 
enacted by the British Indian Government, and the laws of 
*£iiglaiul, should be constantly kept in view, in the former, 
the benefit of the people^ and the real administration of jus- 
tice, has boen fairly and obviously intended ; and common 
sense, witli reference to the customs and habits of the people 
on whom they were to operate, has been the foundation on 
which they have been laid. And although the reiterated 
demands from home for surplus revenue'* and “ remit- 
tance'!’* have presented their being carried into effect in 
an efficient manner, that does not detract from whatever ex- 
cellencies the laws themselves may possess. On the other 
hand, the princiiuil point which has been kept in view in 
framing the English law, has been the benefit of the law-- 
yers. A very good lawyer, (Fielding), though he is too 
plain spoken for the rest of the fraternity, and therefore not in 
good odour with them, observed that a stranger would sup- 
pose that English Jaw was framed not with the object of pro- 
tecting the honest part of tiic coiiimiinity froi:i the machinations 
of ^illains, but that thieves and rogues should be able to es- 
cape punishment. Tids may pass as- a good joke ; but the ef- 
fect has been much the same. The real state of the case is, 
that every department of the English law has been made as 
intricate, tinintelligible, and dilatory as possible, in order 'V.o 
encrease the business of the lawyers ; and the effect has been 
, to favor the dishonest at the ex pence of the weW disposed. 
Often and truly has it been observed, that the English are lit- 
tle aware how little they owe to their laws, and how much to 

S blic opinion. In England this has prevented the evils being 
Vasthey otherwise «'voiild have been ; but where English 
law has been introduced into countries where this public opi- 
nion, or w'bere a^ free press did not exist, the evil effects have 
been lamentable, t 

It is true that occasionally some bright examples have 
shone forth among the English lawyers, of men who have la- 
boured to expose and correct the evils which they saw, ac- 
«bnowledged, and deplored ; but invariably have their efforts 
been opposed by the b^y of the Bar, and every effort has 
ma^ to prevent any improvement from being adopted. 
This, i^ay be said, is no light charge ; but truth and examin- 
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atioii will bear it out. I am not a technical lawyer, or I might 
be able to pioduce many more instances in proof of the asser- 
tion. Some, however, are obvious to all who read and observe 
what is passing*aroiind them. To begin : look at the ** general 
register” act, one o# the best institutions that has been pro- 
posed for years. It would injure no one but lawyers and 
rogfies, it would prevent the l*«tter from defrauding the honest, 
and it viould diminish the business of the former. The objec- 
tions of these are, or rather would be, plausible, had the ex- 
periment never been tried ; but the institution has existed for 
years in Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Prussia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, and many other con- 
tinental states, and even in two countries in Fniglaiul, Middlesex 
ai.d Yorkshire, to the great and acknowledged benefit of all 
but lawyers and rogues. Yet, to the disgrace of England be 
it said, these two classes have hitherto had sufficient influence 
fo prevent so beneficial a measure from being generally intro- 
duced there. They have been mainly siippoited by working 
on the ignorance and vanity of the country gentlemen, to 
whom they represent that it would lower their dignity to 
have their private concerns laid open to the prying eyes of the 
public ! as if the public at large wauld tiouble themselves with 
an examination of the iticiinibrances already c?^isting on gny 
fandi'd estate, or indeed any one but he to whom applicfflfoa 
was made for a loan or moitgnge. ** In the time of Cromwell, 
** an attempt was made to establish a general registry, but fail- 
‘‘•ed, Ciouiwell declaring that the men of Belial (meaning 
** the lawyers) were too strong for him.” *• The system by 
“ which real properly was at present transferred, certainly cal- 
led for change, for the House must be aware that the laws 
** by which real and personal property were regulated, differed 
** muterially, the former being intricate and expensive in their 
** application, while the latter were simple, and im’posing little 
or no inconvenience. The effect of a general registry would 
“ be to shorten deeds, to simplify titles, and prevent the almost 
“ ruinous expetSse of the present system.- ^It would be impos- - 
sible for any one not in the profession to form a notion ot the 
** difiiculties that surroundclltilmost every title in tlie kiiigdQm, 

** great and small, and the frauds that were daily practised in 
the conveyance of real property from one man to another. It 
** sometimes happened that deeds coiilll not be produced, owing 
to accident ; but it much more frequently happened that they 
<< were kept back for a frauduleut purpose. Vf ilfu’^rauds of ' 
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** this kind were much more frequent than the accidental omis- 
** sion of evidence of title; and this was particularly illustrated 
in the cases 'of mort;;i;ag;es and the creation of terms for years^ 
separating the legal eittate from the benolicial ownership. 
** The expense and delay which perph xi^es of this nature oc- 
casioiicd even to marketable titles was incredible, and if any 
** inode could be pointed out of obviating such evils, and was 
** piaclicable, he thmight the House should adopt it. 8olici> 
** tors had raised a great outcry against tlie plan of a general 
<< registry, because it would affect their own profits ; but it 
was not true, as they had asserted, that the effect of a gcMierai 
** registry would be to dcpiive parties of the custody of their 
** deeds and parchments. The measure was only intended to be 
** prospective ; and so far from any idle or curious person being 
allowed to examine any titles they pleased, it was intended 
** that no one should have the privilege of makinu a search until 
he had first proved to the registrar that he had an interest 
ill the lands respecting which he desired iiiforination.’* (See 
Mr. .William Brougham’s speech in tlie House of Commons 
on Wednesday, May Hth, 18i)3.) Now in the bast India 
Company’s provinces, a Regi'^try ofiice has been established 
since the first formation of a code. The establishinent of Dis- 
trict Courts is another case iti point. No reasonable man can 
doulbt that they would be a great benefit to the com iii unity at 
large: yet they have been strenuously opposed ; diid it will le- 
quire every exertion and iiiflueiice which I^ord Brougham is 
able to exert to effect their establishment. The teal and soie 
reason being that it will diminish the business of the com is of 
the metropolis, and thereby lessen the profits of the lawyers at- 
tached to them. The opposition to all reform in the Court of 
Chancery has been notorious, a court in which many years ago 
it was stated that money to the ainoiint of upwards of a million 
sterling was lying, decreed to various suitors, who declined to 
claim what was due to iTiem, because the amount that it would 
be necessary to pay in fees, would be greater than that which 
they were entitled t^ receive. 

Take another question, the act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. How many centuries hbd elapsed of English law 
and civilization before so obvious a measure ojf justice was en- 
acted 7 How many years had passed since the ebtablishinent 
of the Supreme Court aC Calcutta before it took place ? — and 
even then it was not by any act or recommendation of the 
^C.o«0t tiy(^ it was effected 9 but by a petition from the merciin- 
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tile community, supported by others; who, however, never 
thought agitating the subject till one of the great mercantile 
ari!»tocracy w^as arrested and thrown into jail« Yet in the 
year 1806, only *thirt|en years after the formation of any regu- 
lar Code was begun in Bengal, and three years after in the 
Upper Provinces, were laws to that eftect enacted for the 
Juis»t India Company’s provinces. Regulation II. 1806 pro- 
vides, that when a man has been arrested and put in prison, if 
he fuiily gives up all liis property to his creditors, he is to be 
released. Also Regulation X-JlIII. of 1814 provides, that 
for a debt not exceeding sixty-four rupees, a man shall not 
Slider iiiiprisonmrnt f<>r more than six months, it i4 not manv 
years since, in England, a man might have been kept in jail 
foi years for a much less sum. Nay, after one action, in which 
perhaps a few shillings costs were unpaid, a new action, as it 
was called, upon Judgment,” might be brought ; the costs 
run up to twenty or thirty pounds or more, and the unfortu- 
n.ite debtor coiilincd for a still longer period. Nosuchpfo- 
c ceding could have existed in the East India Company’s 
Coiiits. Ill arrests for debt, the following occurred not long 
ago in the Supreme Court. An officer who was on the point 
of oinbaiking tor England, was arrested in Calcutta for a large 
sum. lie procuted two people to give bail. The creditor 
jected to them on the plea that they were men of straw, not 
possessed of any property whatever, and that if be were al- 
lowed a day’s time he could prove it. The answer was, “No, 
tlieSe people have sworn that they are worth so much ; their bail 
is good, the debtor must be released.” “ What remedy is there 
for me,” asked the creditor. “ You may prosecute them for 
perjury.” “ At whose expense?” “ At your own, it will cost 
yon about two thonsaiid rupees.” So the debt'^r was released, 
and he immediately embarked for England, while-the creditor 
was to put up with his loss, and, if be ' pleased, expend two 
thousand rupees more in prosecuting the bail for perjury. Such 
is English law! In a Company’s Court the course would 
have been as follows : The debtor would liafe been remanded, ' 
and a short time allowed the (^ineditor to prove what he alleged. ' 
If he succeeded, the prosecution for perjury would have b^n 
on the part of Government, without one farthing expense to the 
creditor ; and if his allegation againKt tf|p bail was manifestly 
false, he would have been punished by a fine according to cif- 
cumstances. Which course, let me ask, is most coDsiHiiant to* 
justice? 
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In arrests for debt, the Eiiolish liw is thus: A mnn 
swears a debt of any amount against another, not the sli^litest 
enquiry is made at the time, or any provision tl^at the soi-disant 
creditor shall prove his claim : a writ immediately issued 
against the accused, who is arrested, required to give bail, or 
if unable to procure it, thrown into prison. Should he be able 
to give bail he is set at large, but he has no means of forcing his 
accuser t'^' prove his claim and thereby manifest his own inno- 
cence, and the matter is allowed to remain in abeyance, in 
India under the operation of our single Supreme Court, he mav 
be dragged down a tbousand miles to Calcutta to the 'almost 
ruin of his concerns ; and when he has regained his home, 
the same occurrence may take place over «gain, as often 
^as tUe ^soi-disauf creditor pleases, without the possibility of 
the accused being able to oblige his -accuser to come to 
trial. Nay, by one process of the English law u man may 
be sent to jail on a charge of debt, altboiigb be be willing 
to give security to ten times the amount demanded, or even 
oflVr to deposit the actual sum. The transactions with respect 
tOL Hukcem Men *ee Allee Khan will readily suggest tliem- 
sclyes to my readers, in which this mode of proceeding was 
'actually adopted, althpugli he olfered to deposit the sum for 
^vkich he' was arre.stod. He was only saved being dragged 
down to Calcutta by the (what was termed, illegal”) 
interference of some gentlemen at the station where he resided. 
1 have known ill Calciitta a man who was a plaintilf or a 
material witness in a Police case to be arrested on a false 
accusation for debt, the sole object being to keep him out of 
the way, and thereby quash the Police ca^e. When he 
enquired what redress he could procure he was told ** a prose- 
cution for perjury at your own expense,” (viz. about] two 
thousand rupees !) In the Company’s Courts no arrest for 
debt can take place until after a suit for the amount demanded 
has been filed in Court ; or at least unless the creditor files his 
suit at the moment of issiiing the process of arre-^t; and then 
only on Ills giving reasonable grounds to suppose that the 
debtor is preparing to abscond, qr, is disposing id his prof>erty 
with a view to defeat the demand : and if the Litter be able to 
inrove that the allegation be manifestly false and malicious, 
the plaintilf would be i^ned according to the circumstances of 
the case. The refusal of the plaintiff to proceed in his case or 
'^cooie/o tdal” would not be tolerated : it is in the power of 
the defendant, by a petition to the Court, to oblige him to 
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bring the matter to i sue and afford him an opportunity of 
proving the point to be unfounded. Which proceeding is most 
Consonant to justice? 

In the caSe between masters and servants relative to 
a clajpa for wages, ^(see a decision of IVIr. Coiiunissioner 
O’iJ anion reported in the India Gazette^ Au{tust 4th, 18^3,) 
we have seen that in the Court of Requests in Calcutta the 
decLsioii is, that if a servant be discharged, with or without 
rqason at a njoment’a warning he is entitled to his full wages 
for the entire month, however small the number of days of that 
mcuith he may have served, or whatever be the cause of his 
discharge. As to the effect of such decision, take the follow- 
ing dialogdc between the bearer and a sircar, occurring about 
the middle of August. — Bearer It is a long time since X 
have visited my family. 1 intend to go home at the end of 
the month, and am going to give luy master notice that he may 
provide himself with another servant in my stead. — Sircar. 

Don’t be so foolish, you will only receive your pay up to the 
end of this month : don’t say a word to your master, but wait 
till the 1st or 2d of September, then neglect your duty, be 
insolent when he finds fault with you, and you will be dis- 
charged at a moment’s warning : you can then claim your pay 
up to the end of September, end if your master refuses, the 
Court of Requests will order bi«i to pay you,”— Bearer, 

It possible that such can be law?” — Sircar. Perfectly 

true : a fine thing for us servants when we want to go borne.” 
So^much for the interests of the masters. On the other hand, 
a master may, according to this law, discharge hU servant 
without warning and without cause on the lust (iay of the month; 
the servant is only entitled to his wages up to that date. This 
is doubtless very good Calcutta or Knglish law. J^t iis see 
what it is in the Company’s Courts. If a servant quit his 
master without cause, and without giving fifteen days’ notice, 
he forfeits so much pay ; — on llie other hand, if a master 
discharge his servant without cause or without fifteen dayi(* 
notice, he is obliged to give him as much ejjftra pay as a com- 
pensation ; while, if the servant has committed any palpable 
fault, of which the Magiillrate, before whom the case is 
brought, is the Judge, he may of course be discharged at any 
time without such compensation. Which proceeding, again, is 
most consonant to justice ? a 

Let us now consider the practice in the execution of 
decrees, lu a decree of the Supreme Court, a bai'tiff is de- 
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puted to attach the property of the defendant, wherever it 
may be, within the limits of the British provinces. The 
baiiiif proceeds, accompanied by the plaintifl^ (or some person 
on his part.) to the spot where the propeity is said to be, and 
attaches it. It very probably happens \to my knowledge it 
Las done so in certain csses) that part of the property attacht'd 
does not belong to the debtor, but has been sold or mortgaue.l 
by him a long time before the suit in the Supreme Court com- 
menced, or even before the transaction on which it was found- 
ed arose, or perhaps, indeed, never was his actal property, 
being only what be intended to purchase. Those who are in 
possession of the property come forward, ready to prove their 
claims. No matter — the property is attached, and the poor 
claimants are told they must either proceed to Calcutta (per- 
haps a thousand miles distant) or appoint an English lawyer 
there to prove their claim, at an expense of some thousand 
rupees.'^ The hardship on these people, who arc, perhaps, 
native merchants or landholders, who never in their lives 
went iifty miles from home, is nothing — nor is the expense 
considered of sending an English bailift* that distance frum 
Calcutta by dak. Such is English law. It is true that the 
whole busiuess might be performed equally well, and with 
much less expense and <lclay to those concerned, through the 
jffidium of the Local Court ; but to this there are two objec- 
tions. l&>t, The coniemptf in which the Supreme Court has 


* My renders will recollect till* cftse which htely occurred, of the ntt.ch- 
m^nt h> nil r flicer of the Supreme Court, of the property nod endow iii*>nts of 
the feouile nt fiiinernmpoor near Futtehsrbur. As to the justice of the proceed* 
insf. A Court in England might as well have attached the church Inndn of a 
B ishopric, or > the endoMiients of n puhlio chanty, in satisfaction of n private 
debt due hy the Bishop, or one of the governors ut the chnritv. Yet it is not 
improbable that, from ignorance on the part of the saperuitendant of the temple 
•e to how to proceed, or from want of funds to bring the case forward, the 
lands may be aUimntelv sold. 'Those who siiflTcr will, however, have the satis* 
faction of obis ining </«/f6sraf s justice. It is now sixteen months since the 
nttnehment took place, and no final order has been issued ; so that it is not only 
in the Company’s Courts that delay is found to exist. 

*1' Take a few specimens of the diets of different Judges. llie net of 

** Parliament does not ^tinsider Mobariick al Dowla as a sovereign prince. The 
** jurisdiction of this Court extends over all his dominions.” ** Who are the 
Fiovtiicial Chief and Council of Doccap?' They are no corporation in the 
eye of the law. The Chief and Provincial Council of Dacca is an ideal 
hod][. A man might aa well say that he was commanded by the K.iug of the 
** Fairies, an hy Provincial Council of Dacca, because the law knows no 
** Such body.” Conoetve sucl» language held by the ('ourt of King’s Bench 
respecting the Courts in In land and Canada , it would not he a whit more 
prepoaterous 'This action waa likewise brought against Black Agents^ whom 
** the Goa94!ii nt Patim had, contrary to their original institution, empowered 
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always held those of the Company ; and 2dly, That it would 
diminish the business of the English lawyers. The practice in 
the Company’s^ Courts is as follows : — If the debtor or his 
property be situated ^ the district in which the decree has been 
passed, execution is issued by the Court of the district. If 
they should be in another district, a proceeding is tran>mitted 
to the Court of the latter, by which execution is issued ; all 
claims to the property investigated on the spot, at an expense 
of from two to ten rupees to each claimant; the sale is ordered 
of what property is proved bona fide to belong to the debtor, 
and the proceeds transmitted to the first Court, by which it is 
paid to the plaintiff*. Nay, the latter is not even put tp the 
expense of the discount of a banker’s bill (hoondean) in trans- 
mitting the money, Government allowing it to be sent hi par 
through the < Collector’s treasury, on the principle that the 
proceeds of ail decrees arc payable at the Court by which 
they were passed. (See the circular orders of the Sudder 
Dewaneo Adaliit, dated May 21, li'30, communicating the 
orders of Government to this effect.) Which proceeding 
is most consonant to Justice? 

By tiie English law, suitors are allowed, if they please, 
.to sue personally. But what encouragement do they meet 
with fioin the Courts in any such attempt? Every possij^ 
impediment is thrown In their way; and the success of a 
suitor of this description is so rare, that it is universHlly consi- 
dered as a piece of tolly to attempt it. See a report of what 
occurred before the Lord Chancellor in England on the 20th 
of March last, iiis Lordship’s observations to the suitor are 
as follow : 

Mr. Pitt, there are two ways in which King’s subjects 
** have a just right to be heard in a Court of Justice, viz. m 
person or by counsel. If they choose the former, they must 
take the consequence of delay, as counsel, particularly 
** King’s counsel, have a right of precedence. 1 repeat, that 
a subject has an undoubted right to be heard in person, but 
if he determines on that course, he must fA>ide by the regu- 
** lar forms of Court,” — i. %.in plain English, ** I cannot 
pronounce that a suitor may not plead personally; but it 

“ In find d^ti>rniine m pptilioii,” 8cc. WeU do^n Mill observe, ** Black 
Agents^ \n appropriate Dtme he hestowii n«* the Afeeietrelee andi 
“ Jiidi!(*i of ll>e biisheiit rf«pectnhiUty ii) the country.” “ Hear and determine*^ 
Thiti in whet he nffitmn, ^ thouith he knew that they only collected evideoce eod 
“ reported.” (JMiV/ fil sapra ) % 
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V will be ruin to the Bar •should such a practice become gene- 
ral, and therefore 1 will throw every obstacle in the way/' 
This IS the system universally acted upon in the English Courts 
towards all who attempt to plead tbcif own cause ; indeed 
the rarity of the attempt, and still greater rarity of success, 
affords little inducement to any one to adopt this course. In 
the Bust India Company’s Courts it is by no means an uncom- 
mon event for a person not only to plead in person, but to gain 
his cause ; and tliat too, althoiigli tlie defendant should be a 
l.iwyer of tlieCouit! Out of two hundred and seventy-one 
consecutive dociMoiis, oiiginal and appealed, the number of 
plaintids or appellants who sued personally was sixty-two, of 
defendant or itspondents, thirty-live. 

In the examination of witnesses, very great disregard is 
shewn to the inconvenience to which people are subject in 
being summoned at an immense expense, and to their great loss 
from the absence from their concerns, some hundred miles from 
Calcutta, to attend the Supreme Court. In a great many 
instances the depositions could just as well be taken by the 
Local Courts: nor is the mode of proceeding at all foreign to 
the English law either in Chancery or the Common Law 
Courts. But is this ever done by the Supreme Court in India ? 
.^gjl let the truth be spoken ; jealousy, contempt of the Local 
Courts, added to the fear of diminishing the profits of their 
own lawyers, prevents recourse being had to so obvious a 
measure of justice and convenience to the community. With 
the single exception of issuing a commission to swear witnesses 
to the truth of wills^ 1 believe hardly an iiistanoc could bo 
quoted, and even then two or three individuals are selected : 
the commission is not issued to the Local Court, although the 
prtsiding offierr of that Court may be one of the individuals, 
and perhaps he alone may act. The apprehension probably is, 
that if the Local Court were employed it might be observed 
that they might as well decide the cause, which would have a 
tendency to excite a question as to the utility of the Supreme 
Court, rather a deUcale question to agitate. It is undoubtedly 
a recognized and sound rule, that those who are acquainted with 
the merits of a case must give ev'ideiice ; every individual suh- 
niitiing in his tuin to a portion of inconvenience for the promo- 
tion of general justice, which, of course, is only to be obtained 
by a speedy remedy lof every piece of injustice which any 
one may be tempted to commit. But it is also a maxim 
of souivJ justice, that the information which any individual 
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possesses, relative to any case, shouiil be obtained from 
him with as little inconvenience to himsrlf as possible. But 
all this is not ^ to be put into competition with the dig- 
nity of the Supreme Court, and the piolits of the lawyers 
attached to it. In the Company’s Courts, when the witnesses 
in any cause reside at a distance, in another district, where 
the nature of the case will admit of it, the practice invariably 
is to send a proceeding to the court of the latter district speci- 
fying the points on which evidence is required. The deposi- 
tions of the witnesses are there taken, and transmitted to the 
court in which the s>uit is filed. 1 will put a cause of by no 
means uncommon occurence. A native borrows fruin another 
a large sum of money, on a bond duly drawn out and witness- 
ed — say in Siiharuiipoor. The borrower afterwarrls absconds ; 
and the creditor, or some one on his behalf, not knowing 
where he is to he found, s -ts off in puisiiit, and at length- 
tiuccs him to Calcutta, where the debtor has taken up bis 
abode. A suit is entered in the Supreme Court, in which of 
course the validity of the bond must be established. .In this 
]>urpose, the unfortunate witnesses would be summoned the 
whole way fiom Stiharunfioor. But had the credits found 
bis debtor settled in any of the local districts, in the court of 
which he filed his suit, the evidence of the witnesses wouM 
have been taken, as above mentioned, at Siibarunpoor, Rfa 
proceeding sent from one court to the other. Which practice, 
again, is most consonant to Justice ? 

• Another evil of the mode of proceeding adhered to by the 
Supreme Courts, is the facility it gives to the extortion of 
money by a dishonest mati. Otten wlieh a suit is filed in that 
Court, subpoenas are issued at the instance of the plaintiff, on 
rich native bankers and 'others rrsidiiig at a distance, who 
know nothing whatever of the case ; merely a view of 

extorting money from them by the plaintiff, in consideration 
of which he promises not to insist on their proceeding to Cal- 
cutta. Doubtlcs the Supreme Court could severely punish 
any person who, on prosecution, should t>e proved to have 
acted thus. But who is to bring the matter forward? The 
native who has been fleeced *bas little inclination to expend 
some thousand rupees for this purpose, (for the prosecution 
would at least cost him that, and would require the summons- 
ing of many witnesses to prove the Charge!) and should his 
own presence he necessary in Calcutta, a loss of some thou- 
sdiid rupees might perhaps be the consequence of absence for 
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such a length of time as would be necessary from his concerns, 
besides the expefl^e of travelling backwards and forwards. 

Many other instances might be given ; but these will be 
sufficient to show that the law in the I'ompany s Courts is not 
quite so bad as many people have laboured to prove. The 
real reason of the inefficiency of the latter is the want of a 
sufficient number of judges and magistrates to enforce the law. 
Some additional cases may probably be adduced in this and 
future p.ipers. — In the mean time let us make a comparison on 
the criminal codes of the two systems of law. 

In the severity of the« Criminal Court, the superiority of 
that established by the British Indian Government over that 
of the Eugli'^h law is iiiiinense. Some absurd letters have 
lately appeared in the papers respecting the severe sentences to 
which the poor native convicts arc doomed. These are only 
conspicuous for an aiTectatioii of morbid sensibility, mixed 
with utter ignorance on the subject. Bor the truth of this, 1 
appeal to the records of the Sudder Nizamiit, in which will be 
found cases where men are imprisoned for life, fourteen years, 
seven years, and oven less, for the ciimes of wilful murder, 
highway robbery, or gang robbery, accompanied by murder ; 
and other heinous ciimes for which, by the Gtiglish law, the 
sentence would have been d<-atb, commuted, at the least, to 
inqprisonmeiit for life. In the minor crimes of theft, burglary, 
and affrays, many a man is sentenced by the Company’s couits 
to one or two years’ imprisonment, who, in Gnglaiul, would 
have been transported for seven or fourteen years ; or even sei.- 
tciiced to death. And here 1 would advert to one part of the 
criminal jurisprudence of British India, which has been the 
subject of much animadversion, viz. the absurdity of trying 
Christians and iliiidoos by the Mahomedaii code. It is strange 
that people will sometimes declaim in utter ignorance of the 
subject on which they are treating, or more properly, on 
W'hich they wish to talk. This rs an instance in point. 
If any one will take the trouble to examine the Regula- 
tions of the Bengal Presidency, he will find that, although 
we professed to administer the Mahomedaii criminal code, yet. 


almost from the first, it was virtimCly abolished ; and the law 
officer who sat with the English judge was, in reality, no more 
than an assessor. AU mutilations, tines for the price of tdood, 
and other cruel or, absurd punishments weie at once prohibited ; 
and imprisonment of various periods, with or without irons, 
or laboui^ was substituted. Moreover, whenever a person was 
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pronounced by the law-officer not guilty, by reason of an ex- 
ception, according to the Mahomedan law, against one or more 
of the witnesses; if this exception were manifestly against com- 
mon sense, the^aw-gfficer was required to deliver an o)iinion as 
to the guilt of the prisoner, suppo ing the witnesses had been 
unexceptionkble. Indeed all that the Mahomedan law-officer 
had to declare in the way of sentence wa», whether the prison- 
er were liable to severe or slight punishment : and even then 
the Court of Nizamut Adalut had tlie power, ever since t.'ie 
first establishment of a code of laws, altogether to set aside the 
opinion of the law-officer, and pronounce sentence according to 
their own decision. Further provision was made on this head 
in 1817 and other years. 1 grant that this was a very clumsy 
way of getting rid of absurdities, which might have been done 
by a plain, straightforward enactment: still they were obviated 
by these means ; and Ihc charge of guiding our criminal code 
by the Mahomedan law falls to the ground. 

The difference in the expense in the Supreme Courts and 
those of the Company is another point of consideration. 

in criminal prosecutions the expence which is thrown upon 
the injured person has long been the disgrace of the English 
law ; and the difficulty which an accused person, who is poor, 
finds ill proving his innocence, is another equally infamous jgart 
of it. 

When a person was accused of a crime, and brought before 
a magistrate, he was at once committed for trial ; for which he 
mt^ht have to wait some months. (The Assizes in England 
were held in the spring and summer.) It was to no purpose 
that the accused might have it in his power to bring forward 
incontrovertible proof that he was in a different part of the 
country, and that his person was mistaken for another. The 
magistrate’s answer was, I have no option : the accusation 
** has been sworn to. You must go to jail (or give bail, as 
** the case might be) and prove your innocence at the Sessions.’’ 
It is only within the last few years, (t|iough England has been 
considered a civilized country for centuries) 4hat the magistrate 
has been allowed to hear evidence in the prisoner’s defence, 
and exercise his discretion ^h committing him for trial: and 
even now the witnesses must be summoned at the expense of 
the prisoner. Even when the case is committed for trial, it 
depends entirely upon the purse of th6 prisoner and the exer- 
tions of his friends to procure any evidence he may be able to 
bring forward to rebut the, charge! Such is English law t 
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111 the Company’s Courts the following is the practice : Every 
thing the prisufiiT may have to urge is heard, witnesses are 
siiinmoiied through the Police, without one farthing expense to 
the accus'^d, and the case fully investigated by the magistrate 
in the first instance : and even when the grounds of commit- 
ment are fully substantiated, the prisoner is again asked if he 
has any additional .evidence, either to prove his innocence of 
the particular charge, or to testify to general good character, 
wliicli he may wish to produce M the Ses^^ioiis. I'hesc arc 
summoned when the time comes, on the part of Government, 
and their names entered in the calendar, which is sent by the 
magistrate to the Sessions Judge. AVhich course is most con • 
sonant to justice.^ In fact the whole proceedings in ciiminal 
trials aie in the Company’s t'ourts carried on entirely on the 
part of Government, without any expense to the parties con- 
cerned ; and the only real inconvenience to which they are 
subject, is the time duiing which they are in attendance on the 
Courts; a gre/it but unavoidable evil, which must in all coun- 
tries be submitted to by a few for the benetitof the community. 
1 am perfectly awaie that in practice certain extortions are fre- 
quently practised by the Police in such cases, but tiiese arise 
from the often lamented overplus of business, beyond what the 
magistrate can pttsMbly perforin efficiently, and do not detract 
fi%!^ the excellence of the laws, such as 1 have above stated. 

Let us no*w etiquiro into the expense of the two systems 
of law in civil suits. To enable my re.iders to judge, 1 will 
annex a calculation of the costs of suit in claims fur vario.is 
amounts in the different Courts established by the British Go- 
vernment for the Bengal provinces. 

In a suit for reil or personal property valued at 300 Bs, 
instituted in a Mooiisiffi’s Court, the sole expense to which 
the parties are necessarily put is 16 Us. for the institution fee, 
payable in the first instance by the plaintiff. If the property 
do not exceed 16 Rs, the fee is one rupee, those of intermedi- 
ate amount being in proportion. In few of the MoonsiOV 
Courts are any yikcels* appointed ; where they are, and if 
the parties choose to appoint vakeels (which is seldom done,) 
the pleader^s fee is Nettled between him and his client, in no 
case to exceed five per cent. In general, the summons to the 
defendant and witnesses is served by the parties, or their ser- 
vants; wheic it may necessary to appoint Court runners 
(muskoorec chiprassees) on an average, the expense on both- 
sides may be from one to three rupees imore, according to the 
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distance of the reskh -'ce of :\oac ci-iiniuont j 1 ; so that the 
tota^l costs in the rno (. oxpii.siv.- no V* of pioctodiii^ in a suit 
of which the cawse oi .iction i- Mh\ uonicl be barely oO. If 
tlie suit were he.axl •in the Jnd.:e\ ('omt, llie total eo'iis oil 
both sides would bo ou the uverui»e, (aliowinc; for vari- 

ation, iiccordin,;** to the number of ( \\ bits bled, of uitiiusses 
required, and tiio distance at winch the latter lutided,^ about 
00 or 05 rupees. 

ill a suit iii'^lituted in the Judge’s whotlior hoard 

by himself oi n h iied to a subonliu »l(i oduci, for pioju'rty to 
the. amount of 5,0l)() lls. the total co.sts ({dlowm:; for the 
vaiiatiou above alluded t*») cm both sid. s would be o« ait 
av(*ra.i<‘ calcul.Uioii ai)Out tis. On a Miit for piopeity to 
the aiiuuiril of K)0d)0d IwS. o:i the same calculation, they 
would be ‘2,050 Us. 

'Mris wo see that tlic costs of suit per eeut. on causes of 
the le^pectivc values niiove eiiumeiati il, lu the ditbieot Coin- 
piiiiy'.s Com Is, <jre respectively ewbidiuc; fiactious, U> ll.s, 
21 Us. 8 Jls. and 2 Us. But I will shUo the maitor lalrly, 
on claiins of an intei mediate amonut. The institution fee is to 
a ceil am extent the same for those of a in^lici I'rade. 
Thus ill a suit for property to the value of d0,0i;d Us. the 
conts would be the same as in a cause for 10i/,0l)(), viz. 2,0r'>9 
its. or six per cent. In a suit of iO«)i) Rs. tin: costs would 
aveiMge about 110 Rs. or Jl percent, lu one for 10() Us. 
bedVe a Momisitr the co.sts would aiiioiint to about 20 Us. 

ill all tUc'>c the caIciilatioti:> iiicdude the tot il costs of 
both p.irties, and are made on the luo'^t expensive iiuile of 
jnoceediiig, accoidiii^ to the form prc>ciil>t'i by the liw, an I 
on the supposition that every caii^o proCv.eu> lo aileci'iiou in 
the event of a suit luuiig adjusted hotwee i l.ie pauies r.ud 
withdrawn, either ilu whole or one lialf of the insHlutiou l o 
is returned, accordinj^ to the state to which the c.ium. liad 
proceeded. 

These will enable, us to .form v fair average of the i xpenses 
of a civil suit, of small oi lai j»e amoiinl in the (Joiiipany’*j tV>uitv, 
viz., about *‘2 per cent, of tl<i! value of the cause of action : 
of course, if the paitir.s plead tlicir ovvii ciiuv* tlie expense 
will be much loss. \>'ill tlie expense of the Sujueme Couit, or 
of any Couit, formed accordinq; to iincfli&h hiw, bear a com- 
parison ? In the Calcutta Couit of R-.. quests, in a decision on a 
suit for 100 Rs. supposing only two wimcssos were summoned 
on each side, the hast costs that can be incurred are 20 Ks. 
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I have not sufEcient duciimonts by me' to show to what 
average percentage the costs in civil suits amount to in the 
Supreme Court, but 1 chi mentioii a tew instances which 
have come within my observation by wa’ of illuslraticm. In 
a suit for damages laid at 400 Its. the costs amounted to 1,600 
Its. T once saw the biti of a lawyer to a defendant in a 
criminal action, in which not one witness was summoned on 
his pau ; a few commuiiicutioiis only were leceived fiom his 
client, and a few speeclu^s and motions made in Court : the 
bill aiuoiinted to iipw.inls of three thousand rupees 1 will 
state, without iear of contradiction, tlial the priiicipul English 
merchants in Calcutta, (who aie on the spot to give their 
evidence if this be incoiieil) have for years considered a resort 
to the Supreme Court nieiely as the ultima ratio, by way of 
punishing an unjust debtor, and theieby deterring otheis fiom 
acting in u fraudulent iiianiior ; not with any hope ot bc'ticniig 
themselves. Besides the great curse of English law is that a 
suitor can never form even a guess of what his expenses may 
be : the ad mi I ted charges between the parties, as co^ts, which 
are awarded to him who gains the cause, are almo.st invariably 
very inferior to the actual disbunsemeiiis, I know an instance 
in an action for damages, wheie the ]>laintill' gaineil his da- 
iitfvges and easts loo, yet he was considerably out of pocket 
by the transaction.' It very much depends on the attorin y. 
One man will conduct a suit at half the ciiarge which another 
may contiive to impose. No such pioceedings can take })luce 
in the Company’s Courts: the established charges and lawyer’s ■ 
fees incliido the whole remuneration for every act perfoirned 
in the suit; and any lawyer attached to these Courts who 
should receive any remiiiieration beyond the establivshed f< es 
would be liable to be dismissed from his situation. This will 
perhaps be suilicieiit to give an idea of the difference in tlie 
expenses and practices in the English law courts and those of 
the Company. If, hoxvcver, any thing is incorrectly stated 
to the disparagement of the former, those interested have it iii 

^ i’lip compKiiit.is that in the Local Cnorts a suitor cannot nhtain a liearnui . 
in the Supreme Court he obfaina liia hearing and decree too ; ^aina hia thouaancl 
Rupeea, feral coata included ; and immediately ia called on to pay perhapa 
twelve hundred Rnpeea extra oharrea. R«>nlly Kmr Lor ia a leaa evil tnau 
King Stork. A natoe vakerl thinka himself iolerahly well off when he niakea 
thirty or forty Rupees | er ihonth ; aome few in the higher Conrla make even a 
thouaand Rupeea per month. If to pay tbeae people he, aa it la said, an intole- 
rable burden on the community, bow could they poseihly remonerate Bngliah 
lawyers, <wbo would expect hondreda, where the vaheelf ere ealitfied with 
teoc? 
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their power to dispnive it by publii»liin^, for general informa- 
tion, a few lawyeis’ bills and btiiteim.nts of costs incurred in 
diifennt actions, civil and criminal. 

The great anibition of the Supreme Court, ever since its 
e<^t tblisliineiit, hii'' l)#Mi to extend its autliority over the pro- 
vinces, to an ext<*« t wliicli was never eoiiteinplated by the 
Parliaineiit of England wlieii the Court w.is'iiist instituted. 
The proceedings winch took place shoitly after its bust foinia- 
tion must ho tiinnliar to many of iny readeis ; and 1 would 
strongly recommend those who are not acquainted with them 
to pi'iuso the account in the sixth chajiter of the fifdi book of 
Mill’s Mistorv. They will there liiid ample proof of the prin- 
ciples on which the judges of that day acted, livery nuthoiity, 
in the country, except their own, was set at nought. The 
feelings and customs of the people were totally disregarded ; 
and the Supreme Court virtu.illy elaitned to In? the only legal 
tnbiinal of justice ill India. The same spirit has actuated the 
d'ftereiit jiulgcs to the present day, only they have been 
lestraiiied liy prudential coiisuleratiuns from proceeding to the 
s.ime extremes. The conduct of the late judges at Bombay 
i* ail instance in point. I’hey assumed tlie power of releasing 
native convicts coiidcmined according to law by the Provincidl 
Courts. It is obvious that had thia been submitted to, the 
whole functions of Coveiiiineiit and its olliceis would 
been annihilated. Tlie K^sult is w’eli known that on app'uil to 
the King in Council, the power assumed by ihe Couit was 
instantly pronounced to be wlmlly uiijustibable, to a degree to 
call forlh the displeasure <»f ilis Majesty, and cause the re- 
moval of tlie judges. 'I’here were some untoitiniate circsim- 
stanccs in the discussion between the Government and t'le 
Supreme Court. In the anxiety of Sir John iMalj* lin and the 
I’oiiiicil to treat tlie (Jouit witii propei respect certain expros- 
sioas were used which hud better have been omitird. Among 
etbeis was the term political expeilieney.” This gave ri^e 
to a fine opportunity for display on tlie pait of the Coiiit. 

“ (rood heavens I” exclaiined the judges, •* siiall uc sa‘ri- 
ficf3 <»tir consciences, oiir stuise of justioi , affd of what is due 
t> the dignity of tlie Siipreti\^» Court, to “ political expedien- 
cy,” <&c. &c. Now Sir John Malcolm’s h tler should have 
been to this etl'ect. “ we are coHvinc(‘(l yon arc acting 
illegally, we are determined to n‘sist ^Ins new assumption of 
authority “ siinviter in modo, forUtvr in ro' but still cb^arly 
to this cticct. However, substantially the Bombay Govern- 
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ment acted as lliw on^ht ti) have done, and put a stop to pre- 
tensions, wliicli, had they been earned into ctfect, would have 
subveited the vviiol-* uu-iii or the British Indian Empire 

on (hat Mile ot* e()U itiy. Yot it was curious to see how 
those pret'-'i^io* . were echoed ui M.Mlras and in Beneui : 
they «lid not . ’ .tainly nt‘i np mi ti» a <.>re:iter C‘xtent iliaii 

th< y Iijd (lone befii 4‘, havii t; ulJLient predcnce to wait the 
reply ij the rch ienee t > ; but the l:,ii»ija«»e held and 

t!i'i sei*ti‘»eiits ( xpi. ^scul. probabiy by way of sounding the 
foelinus of (idveiiiiiient aiicl tlie piiblie as t.# ht)\v such preten- 
sions w ould be lolLiatiMl, weie siilLCiently imlicative ot their 
iMCiniations. 

r fniLet exaclly the technicalities in which it was cloth- 
ed ; but the siibstancc oi what was given out in pnvate coii- 
vcrsuiunis by those coaiieetod wjth the Supreme I'oiirtin Cal- 
cutta, wa.i as follows: That if a native, a n Mdcnt in any 
piiit of the Butish ]Movinccs who liad never been WMthoi a 
thousand miles of Calcutta, possessed any propeity witliiii 
Calcutta, he was not only answerable to the 8upr<nne Court 
for tiaiihuction; lelative to that piopcrty, but that he was a 
“ coiislructive iiiinibitant” oi Calcutta, and theiefore amena- 
ble to the Supiem^* ( '(i .it for any traiu'>actions relative to any 
property he might pos^ ss m aiy pji i. of the British provinces ! 
-CrJhe Supreme Coui^ at ni ulra^ has tuhanced piecisely the^ 
same pretciisMUis. l ut sli<»»iid we say to the pretension 
on the part o the ( onit of i eh in Ivigland, that an 

inhabitant o ' Cpp( t ..«ada, who hud nevi r in his lite bceii^iut 
ot iliat pio\i,i’o, I\ It v^ ho ch.nieed to be po^^e^v/d of some 
propHrtj’' in l'h:i*laud (. ihor h it ii»i«iht hiive Ofdy ti<*voived to 
liim a dciv-i pu ’tious { j u.ll) was j “ constiuetive inhabi- 
tant” ot i.onduiu and thtieiin ' amenable t(» tlui Courts of 
King’s l^Mch any ti.msaetiou lelitsve to a?iy propeity lie 
might po sess i.: t p^;, r C.mau.i ! Or winit should we say if 
the Com t of t\in» ^ Bencti weic to e.^ue a vviit of liaboas 
C';;pus to a rf^agi^tlalc in Canada, ctjrjiinand.ng Iiitii to ptoduce 
til' pei'^ori of a pii'^ouei' wlu.ni he had sentcnceil to {ninislinieiit, 
as’d .tiiswr I to tldit Couit t!»e allegation of huvmg* illegally 
imp -i iied tiu' peison sentenced. . '^I'iie one pretension would 
not bo a whit inor(‘ preposterous, alisiird, or illegal, 'than the 
other * f >1 the Jjocal Couits in India lest on ns solul a foutida- 
tl<iii as those in Canada.^ Nay, fuillifr, what would be thought 
if the Com t of King's Bench weie to send its bailitls into 
Eraucc or Spain to seize a native of either of those provincas ? 
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Yot this is no more than has Ijcen clone by the Supreme Courts 
both ot‘ Abulias iiiul (See the iiibiute of Sir Charles 

Metcalfe M the SoercL Oepaitiiu ul, date loth April, 1B2D.) 

Such ure .^iiiiph* oi‘ the pioceediiigs of a Court, which 
is u\() vmIIv foi tiu: piiipose of checking nnauiho- 

risod •‘^uinptjons of pow.'i* by those io autliouty ! These are 
i‘ >t iiKiilv iiisiiliited pioreodings of siiiglo Judges, but a spe- 
cn. II ol tlip Viiiole tenor of the behaviour of the (’oiirt, and 
tf.o atlompt' >touianctdly inaJe to extern’ its authoiity ever 
since Its . u.!;ii‘'l'nuMit. The mode too resorted to in former 
day-, to 1 loorce t so ordeis ot the Court is well woithy of con- 
MiiCi tioii. Ill c»vil ])ioeess, forcible entry is quite at vaiiance 
WHO spiiituiid It-li' jr of t’jo KngUsh law : yet bai lifts and 

ai(orne\s wore idtoK ^cni vvith large bodies of armed men to 
siiiesl natives 1 e^idtng many hundred miiis fiotn Calcutta. 

hoo'-C'^ of natives of rank were forcibly biokea open, and 
evni tlu' Zaiiaiiahs (jinvate apartments of tlie wointii) were 
violoiiiiy entcu d (“ one of the la'^t outrages which might be 
expected at the hands of an tnipliudde foe’') and the peojile and 
their seivaiiU beaten and wounded in the attack : and this too 
ill a primal y process of at rest in an action for debt. Yet the 
Judges of tlic Suprenu! Coiiit liighly approved of the conduct 
of iiieir oiHccrs, and evi'ii wiotc direct to the military com* 
maiidant on the spottoafJbid them 'ulditionai assistance! «-Hlt 
i'* probable that the 1 hiL^bsh law might bo greatly improved on 
ii>e point of arrests in e«vil cases; but it was tlic duty of the 
J»*g''s to h;i\e adminbt^risl iha Uiw as it e.cisicd. (Seethe 
chfipt/T In fore <jnoted in Mdls.) C mi any thing be quoted on 
the p..i of Goveriuneiit of so arbitrary a nature as these ex- 
am s t 

It Is impossible that the difi'crcnt Judges can have reflect- 
ed on tlu coiiscqnrncoN of their conduct. Many of them, iu 
coiijinoii V. ith others, liave decried the delay which takes place 
ill tlio Company's Coiiits, w hich it is proved by difterent pub- 
lications anil late mictinents must be plainly attrihiitable not 
to the Idlene^s oi incapacity of l!ie Judges of the latter, but to 
the pn -is of business beyond their power fe execute. Do the 
Jud«es of the Supreme Cvnrt imagine that after they shall 
have siiecer’Jc'J in aiiiiiliilatiiig the Civil Govcinment of the 
country ('»hich is the inevitable tendency of tlieir pretensions 
and proceedings) that they could perform the whole business? 
JKven if they cl lim only the right of supervision, can they 
pndend to do tins clfectually over the thirty or forty thousand 
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c*^sos of various dosoriptions whicii are monthly decided by 
ti»o ('o'np.ihy's Courts of Justice, Revenue, and Police ? Yet 
liny have arrogated to themselves this light. “ A corres- 
p )ndeiic(> 0.1 the subject between the Council and the 
“ '^iipreiiit* Court took ])l.ice in the yea\ 1775. "J'hc Court 
said, that the Council had a riglit to leceive appeals in all 
“ cases ill which the Provincial Councils had a /eryw/ jurisdic- 
tion Tills the K'ouncil treated as a denial of any right at 

“ all, the Court, by not telling what they meant by Ivyuty 

and reserving to tiieinselves a tight of deciding, without 
•' rule, on each case which occurred, hud the powti of decid- 
“ ing just they pleased/’ (iMdl vt supra). At the saiin 
time they denitMl that any lerjal authority to pass sentences, 
anti give decisions, existed in the Provincial Councils and 
Lical Coiiits. Nevertheless, tliey cdaitin d the powei of iiiti r- 
f* ling willi anv and evoiy act pei formed by tliese auftiorities ! 
The extinit of the difl'eient districts subject to each Local Court 
lias not filled to attiact at ten lion, as impo.^ing’ hardship on the 
suitors, ill the dist nice they aie obliged to travel to prosecute 
any elaiiii. It is doubtless a sore grievance, for the distance* 
son)< times e\cee<ls a hnndicd mihs; but what would it be 
with one Supreme Coin t situated in one corner of the Bengal 
Presidency, to vvliicli the suitors must li.ave recouise fr m the 
dwkince of even more than a thousand miles ? 

Tlie speedier despatch of business in the Supreme Court, 
eompired with tliose of the Coiiipiriy, has been ailduced ro the 
advantage of the forinor ami dispaiagonieiit of tiie lailc i. ,1^ 
is worth wliilc to attend to the ditreiviit (•iiciiiiistam en under 
which the operations of the two arc conducted, whudi may he 
divided into two heails — the extent of temtory and amount of 
l•oplllatioll under the authoiity (»f each C’ourt, and the esta- 
lilisliiiient of e.icli. The loc.d jiiiisdiction of a Jiidge-iMagis- 
trate, it has been shown, on llie avi rage, coinpii'sc's a ir.icl of 
country seventy miles buig by moi<* than sixty hioad ; coii- 
tidning 4,775 towns and villages, and ajioonl.itioii ol inoie 
than a million. 7’lie establidinieiit for t!;< Com I consisted of 
one Rnglish Judged and sometimes tw'o Rcgisteis; ami some- 
times one or even two nsdstants — often the Judge was lett singly 
to pertoini the whole duty, winch has been siilfieieiitly des- 
cribed already in former papeis of tlie seiies, (see Nos. HI, 14, 
and 22) To assist him fie had fioni ten to twxuity native oth- 
cers, besides ^'otirt ninners feAw/irrmres), and the expense of 
the whole establishment averaged about 4,000 Rs. per mouth. 
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The extent of country subject to the Si'preme Court in Calcut- 
ta, oil the olliei hand, is about five miles long by one broad, 
and contains a jiopidalion of about ;i0(), 000.^ I'o ndiniiiister 
justice over this spgce, theie is., liist, the Supreme Couit, in 
which arc three Judges, whose individual sulaiies aie neaily 
double the whole eslabltshuieiit «.f a i onipany’s Com I : a Sln*- 
riff. Deputy, &c., altogether twenty-two oillcers ; most of 
tlieiii English gentlemen c f rank and talent, all of whom re- 
ceive most hheral emoluments; besides a host ot bailitls and 
othei subordinate ollicers, both English and Native, Second- 
ly, tlie Conit of Uecpiests tor the recovery of small d( bis ; 
consisting of thiee lilngbsh I'oiiimissioners and a subordinate 
establishment, in itsell m^iirly etpial to that of ajudge'aiid 
magistrate’s court. Thirdly, a police otlice, consisting of a 
chief magistrate, a superiiiteiideiit of ^mlice, four other iiiagis- 
tiiites, oil lihei'ol salakies, and a ntinietous siihorditia e lis.t of 
oliieeis. Eumtlily, a iiuiueroiis body of hotioiary inagi^trati s, 
oi justices of the peace. The jail too has its separate csla- 
blisiiinent and siipeiintendent. Surely if biisiiv'ss were not 
peiformoil ill Calentta with greater despatch than in a local 
(niofiissil) Indian Couit, either the Calcutta authoiities must 
be charged with the most extraordinary iiieilicieney or the in- 
habitants of that city must be the most turbulent and litigious 
people ill the woild; while tlie population <d‘ the IJengal pi<>^ 
Vinces must be the ino^t peaceable and well di.'.poM d. There 
is not probably another instance in existence of so sinall an ex- 
tt'ut of juiis iictioii supplied with so larae and so expensive an 
establishment for the adiniiiistratioii of justice, us that which is 
subject to the Supreme Couit of Calcutta. 

The amount of business performed by the respective courts 
remains to be considered. The number of decisions and ordeis, 
civil, criminal, and jiiiscellaneous, passed by a judge and 
magistrate in a Local Couit would average about thieii hundred 
and fifty piT mouth, and it is no exaggeration to atliini that 
theie is as niucli work dune in the court of any judge, magis- 
trate, civil and session judge, or commissi%ner in a month, as 
is performed iii the Supreme Couit in a year. Every one will 

^ I nm nware that the {lopnintion of Gr^ruttn hnn heen reckoned much high- 
er of which the correctneHU mny be doubted. T'lte ti ^ Hnd coiimder the 
large eniptv plains, ami the great porUon covered with iiuiisea inhnhitcd hr tlie 
English, eiirh surrounded by h large enclosure, and cunipare the thickly inh^hit- 
ed part with other native towns ; it is douhtful whether the population residing 
within the proper liinita of the Supteoie Court would aioouut even to the abovo 
number. 
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acknowledge and deplore the great delay to which suitors are 
liable in the local courts : bu4 this does not arise from detects 
in the law, or iio.Iect of the presidency oificeis, but Irom the 
great accuuiulati >0 of business, unsinu* iii'^o vast an exteikt of 
country, and the immense* population which is subject to each, 
being btyond the powers of the existing establish men Is to 
execute. 

Tli'^ business of the Supreme Couit, on t!»e oilier hand, 
is very moderate; dutiiig peiiods which united oiiiouiit to 
about one half the year, the court is clo'scd ; and during the 
other half, 1 douht wiicther the business vvonlil oconj>y on me 
average above three liours a day, ('oiisi(him« tin* limited 
extent of the proper juiisdictio i, it wouhi be strange if it 
required more ; indeed were llieic any object in uiaking the 
exertion, it might probably be disposed of m a much shorter 
space of time ; but as long as the bil^ill(^ss is so small, there is 
no necessity for this. 1 knew an attorney, also an officer of 
the Supreme Court, who made a tour in the upper province^ a 
few years since, and took the opportiiiiity of exuiniiiing the 
business of the Local Courts, lie was perfectly ustoni'«lied dt 
the quantity of business that was performed, and declared that 
he was convinced the labour of the Company’s functionaries to 
b^.teii times greater than that of the Judges of the {Supreme 
Court. Yet it has been clearly bhowii that it is insufficient to 
perform all that ought to be done. 

This is the real regsoii of the despatch in the Supreme 
Courts and the delays in the Local Courts. It is not tlie bupeiio- 
rity of the English law over that established by the iiritisli 
Indian Government for the guidance of the provinces that 
makes the difference. Until some such experiment as the fol- 
lowing be tried, no fair comparisoii can be drawn. Suppose a 
tract of country around Calcutta sufficient to eiicrease the 
population to about a million should be added to the juiisdic- 
tioQ of that city ; that the offici>s of the police magistralcs, 
justices of the peace, and sbeiiffi be abolished, and the duty 
of the whole, besides the entire civil business of all the tract, 
excepting part of that performed |;)y the Court of liequests 
which should remain, (answering to our Mooiisiff’s Courts,) 
but that court has larger powers than the moonsiATs were 
intrusted with, also the cj)arge of the jail and the superintend- 
ance of the labour of the convicts, and the general repair of 
the roads, were imposed on one individual, who should occasi- 
onally be supplied with an assistant to decide minor cases, but 
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ofteiior left to do the whole woik hiiiiself; and that the real 
business was in one kin^uage, the lecords in another, both 
foiei^n*to the jnci<:e. Let that individual be the cleverest 
lawyer in Kurland, th^ ablest judge on the bench, nay, the 
most qualilied person in the whole world— cun any one doubt 
for a moment what tiie state of the court, and ail the transac- 
tions connected With it, would be Let the courts in which 
the two codes of law arc administered be put upon an' equal 
fooling relfitive to the business pcrlorined in each, ihe public 
would soon see which code was most consistent with common ' 
sense, and best c ilculated to promote justice and good govern* 
merit. 

1 have no intention in these observations of conveying any 
personal attack on the judges of the Supreme <.\>uri. It is 
the difference beivveen the two systems to which I would at- 
tract the notice of "iiiy readers, in the hopes of inducing them 
to examine for themselves and study the tWo codes of laws, 
and the effect which each has upon those employed in its ad- 
iniiiislratioii. 'Ktie judges of the Supreme < oiirt have only all 
along acted accoriling to the ideas w'lth which they were im 
bued ill their ediicatiuii. The ' study of' the English law lias 
the effect of warping the judgment and contracting the mind 
to an extent almost incredible. There is of course no rultf^ 
without an exception, and a few splendid instances of superior 
talent rising above the rest have thrown a lustre upon the pro- 
fessiryi ; but, (generally speaking, an English lawyer is incapa- 
ble almost of taking a plain, straightforward common sense 
view of a subject, much less of viewing it with the copipre- 
heiisivc eye of a statesman.* lie has baen brought up to be- 
li«‘ve that the English law is the perfection of huinsn wisdom, 
and in all' his attempts at legislation he rcveits to the Ideas ac* 
quired by his legal studies, and moulds every thing accord tug 
to the intricacies to which long habit has reconciled him. Un- 
der such impressions, the course unceasingly pursued by the 
sMcc'essive judges of the Supreme Court need be no matter of 
surprise. Almost any English lawyers woiiftl have done the 
same in their circumstances.- JBcing convinced of the immense 
superiority of the English law over all others they conceived 


^ This has often been remarked as the rensoH whj so fevs lanryersch^io- 
Khish themselves in Pnrliameot; or in the administration. Doabtleas there have 
hepn aome apleodid ezee{ttionH ; hut aooip of thase have been mere cioulnal law- 
yers, who piud'iittle atteatiott to thjuirprofewoafroin the very beiiaiuoy of their 
career. 
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^hat they were conferring a benefit upon the people by intro- 
ducing it into India. The evils, and the inconveniences, and 
the ruinous expense which would be entailed on the people ; 
the impossibility of one Court being abl^ to transact the whole 
legal business of a country as large as the half of Europe ; 
all these were totally overlooked. To some of the judges in 
all probability they never occurred, and oilier^ would suppose 
them to be counterbalanced by the blessings which they con- 
ferred on the people by the introduction of Englisii law. God 
grant that no such incubus may be inflicted on the people of 
India, — they have suffered enough at our hands already. Few 
of the uninitiated can conceive what English law really is. 
How little protection it affords to the innocent, or how much 
encouragement it holds out to those who prey upon society. 
In England it is public opinion and the high tone of morality 
which exists that prevents the rich from oppressing the poor, 
and not the English laws The latter would enable any rich 
man to ruin his poor neighbours whenc'ver he pleased. I am 
happy however to perceive that the attention of the people of 
England has at length been roused. Some improvements have 
of late years been effected, and it is hoped that notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the two interested parties we may shortly 
^ee the introduction of a judicious and moderate reform. 

The scheme of introducing English law into India is just 
as unjust and impolitic as it would be to establish the 5fa- 
hometan or Hindoo law in England. The latter is just as 
much suited to the people of England as the former to the' in- 
habitants of Hihdostau. The language of the English law ; 
** its studied intricacies and obscurities, which render it unin- 
telligible to all Englishmen who have not devoted a great 
part of their lives to the study of it, render it to the eye of 
** the aflfrighted Indian a black and portentous cloud, from 
which every terrific and destructive form might at each mo- 
ment be expected to descend upon him.” The system of 
English law is so incompatible with the habits, sentiments 
and circumstaifices of the people, that if attempted to be 
forced upon even that part of the field of Government which 
belonged to the administration of law, it would suflice to 
** throw^lhe country into the utmost disorder, would subvert 
** almost every existingTight, would fill the nation with terror 
aqd misery, and being in such a situation incapable of au- 
** swering th^ purposes of law, would leave the country fa a 
** state hardly diflerent from that in which it would have been 
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under a total absence of law.’* (See Mill’s chapter ut supra.) 
The natives of the provinces look on. an Rnglisti law Court 
with as much dread and horror as the Jii(|uisition would be 
regarded with in*Eiig^and. In the pritspt^ct of its establish- 
ment ** they see themselves surrounded with dangers of a terri- 
** ble nature from a new mysterious source, the operations of 
“ which they are altogether unable to comprehend.” The very 
appearance of an English bailiff, or even a person bearing a 
subpoena for witnesses in the provinces, creates as great a ^ sen- 
sation as that of an officer of the Inquisition would do in a 
country village in Spain. The respectable native inhabitants, 
particularly the bankers and merchants, shut themselves in 
tlieir houses and refuse communication almost with every 'one. 
This is literally true ; and it is probable, on any further exten- 
sion of English law, the people will imitate the example of the 
landholders of Beliar in former days, who joined in a petition 
to the Governor and Council praying for protection against 
the process of the Supreme Court, or, if that could not be 
** granted, for leave to roliiupiish their farms that they might 
retire into another country.” Petitions to this effect have to 
my own certain knowledge been lately agitated in several 
towns in the interior. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the English legislature 
will ere lung set this matter at rest and put a stop to the feal? 
which are now entertained by the natives. Let them only take 
a rational and statesman’ like view of the question, there can 
be •little fear or doubt which course will be pursued. The law 
established by the Company’s Government undoubtedly con- 
tains much that requires revision and amendment; but it is in 
the main founded on the right basis of taking the customs and 
iiws of the people for a ground work, introducing modifications 
such as might be suggested by a more civilized and enlighten- 
ed people. The inconsistencies and absurilities which may be 
found are attributable to inadvertence or ignorance, and not to 
a systematic plan to benefit lawyers and rogues. 

I n addition to what has been above inst^^ced I will allude 
to two more cases to show the grasping tendency of an Eng- 
lish law Court. By the act t»f Pailiament, cap. 155, sec. 107, - 
53 of George 111. European British subjects are made amena- 
ble to the local Courts in Civil suits to any amount. Yet tak- 
ing advantage of some obscure wordffig, the English lawyers 
declared that it was only intended that Englishmen should be 
sued by the natives, but not that one Englishman should im- 
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plead another. In that case resort must be had to the Su.. 
prcnie Court. The injustice and inconvenience to the parties 
concoriifd and the witnesses, and above all the absurdity of 
such a rule, seems never to have struck them. • If a Court were 
co;npctent to decide a claim by a native nfji^ainst an Englishman, 
or the reverse, it must surely bo so when both parties were 
Jui^ilishmen. Such indeed was the manifest intention of the 
act, blit the loose wording of it alForded a handle which the 
Enolisl lawyers eagerly seized in order to retain some portion 
of business' in their own hands. The present Advocate Ge- 
neral has to his credit given an opinion lately on the other side, 
and suits between Englishmen may now be heard by the local 
Courts. 

The other ^miiit is this. Until within the last few years, 
the law has stood as follows. Tf an English soldier chanced 
to murder a sergeant or a corporal, he iiuj>ht be tried and pu- 
nished by a com t martial on the spot, if he murdered aiiv>- 
tber person, he and all the witnesses must be sent down, even 
a thousand miles to Calcutta that the ca^c might be tried by' 
the Supreme Court ! As far as regards soldiers and camp fol- 
lowers, this injustice and absurdity has been remedied : but it 
still remains with regard to other classes of Englishmen. 

It may be urged in defence of tf»e Supreme Court, that 
iT did not make the laws which arc thus attacked. True. But 
they have often extended them fo a phint which was never in- 
tended by the English legislature. On the other hand, have 
we to thank any one connected with the Supreme Court for 
any representations to the Home Authorities of ayy abuses or 
injustice, under which the cominiiiiity laboured by the practice 
of that Court, of which the remedy would cause a decrease in 
the business of the Court ? Tf so, and any instance be pointed 
out, 1 will make the amende honorable. On the contrary, ma- 
ny of the Judges have laboured unceasingly to persuade the 
Home Government to extend the authority and jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Qourt. 

Iniiumernble instances may, however, bo adduced among 
the Judges in. the Company’s Courts, of evils occasioned by 
the practice there having been brought by them'^elves to the 
notice of 6-overnment, and many more no doubt wotiM have 
occurred but for the sensitiveness (to which I have before 
alluded) on the part of the Home Authorities to any thing 
that implied error in their system. 
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It is to l>e hopoi) that some definitive Giiactmcnts* will be 
pts.s(Ml by the Hiitish let^islatiire to the jurisdiction of the res- 
pective 'ourts before the colonization of the English settlers 
takes place, (fdr it is not probable that if Englishmen are to 
have the right to conie to India at their own pleasure, the 
le-trietiou against their proccedinti into the interior will long 
be coiitiiiiied). If any ii umber of English settle in the pro- 
vinces, the whole country will be thrown into anarchy to an 
extent which will threaten the virtual annihilation of the inter- 
iidl government, should the two codes of laws and the pro- 
cesses of iioth Courts be in simidtanoous operation. The only 
plan to avoid .sgeh a probability is, either to abolish the whole 
of the Company's Courts and to introduce at once Coilrts of 
English law throughout the country ; or to ordain that the set- 
tlers must submit in every point to the jurisdictipii of the local 
auihorities, wlule the Supreme Court should be confined to its 
proper jurisdiction, the town of Calcutta. No middle course 
will succeed. I could hardly conceive that any sane person, 
who knew any thing of the country, could possibly recommend 
the foiiner; and as to any compldint that the settlers might 
make (for doubtless many would be made by all who might be 
brought within the clutches of the law on which they would 
eii(ledv<iur to throw the blame due to their own misconducQ 
t'<e cin.swer is obvious. “ You came to this country with your 
(‘yes op(}n, for your own pleasure ; and with the sole object of 
your own benefit. The welfare, interests, and established in- 
stitutions .of a bundled millions is not to be Isct at nought on 
your account.” 

Tile Supreme Court should be placed on the same footing 
with regard to die Local Coucts that the latter stand with one 
another. The rule for deciding the jurisdiction of the Court 
(after the limits of territory have been marked) is this. In 
criminal affairs, the prisoner is tried in the Court of that dis- 
trict in which the crime was committed (in special cases to 
prevent inconvenience id prosecutors and witnesses a deviatien 
is allowed.) In civil suits for real property, the case must be 
heard in the Court of that district in which the property is si- 
tiiaU'd. In actions for debt or personal property, the plaintiff 
has his option to sue either in' the Court of tha| district in 
w'hich the transaction which led to the suit took place* or should 
it be in a different one in that in whibh the defendant resides. 
Ail processes of the Court in another district are issued through 
the Court of , the latter — a plain, intelligible rational mod^ of 
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proceeding. With such a plan as this, no harm could happen 
from the existence of the two codes of law, each being res- 
trained within its proper jurisdiction ; aii<i it would afford an 
opportunity of judging of their com pa ri^tive merits. Nay, 1 
should' not object to giving the Supreme C'oiirt by way of com- 
pensation for their loss of dignity in being placed t>n the same 
footing as those of the Company ^ concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Coiirtof Sudder Dewannee and Nizamut Adawliit in rcceiv- 
ing appeals — (with the obvious proviso that they should be 
judged of by their merits according to the Regulations of the 
provinces and not by the standard ot English law and practice,) 
provided the Court of Sudder Dewaiiee had in return equal 
power in receiving original suits arising within the town of 
Calcutta. 'I'he option, of*course, to be on the part of the 
plaintiffs as to which Court they would prefer Nay, L should 
bo glad to sec the experiment tried ; because, were the t'oiirt 
of Sudder Dewaiiee once cleared of its arrears, and placed on 
an efficient footing as to its current business ; with all its faults, 
and those of the Regulations to boot, 1 am convinced th<tt 
every thing 1 have advanced in this paper would bo ino*Ht fully 
substantiated ; and that the infinite superiority of the Regu- 
lations of the British Indian Goverument over the mass of 
tortuous, inconsistent, undefined, and incomprehensible matter, 
dTgiiified by the iiatne of Enghsli law, would be deinoiistiated 
by tlie must incontrovertible proof. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

September, 1833. 

N. B. In addition to the chapter in Mill above quoted, 
see the following documents — Minutes by Sir C. Metcalf, 15tli 
April 18*2!), and May 2, 1829; by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, of 
apparently same date | by Mr. W H. Macnaghtcii, April 9, 
1829; by Mr, J W, Hogg, May 17, 1829; by Mr. A. Boss, 
of apparently the ^sume date; by Sir E. Ryan, October 2, 
1829; by Lord \yi11iam Bciitiiick, October 10, 1829; by Sir 
C. Grey, October 2, 1829 ; by Sir J. Franks, September 23, 
1829; Letter ft oniHlic Judges of the Supreme t'oiirt to the 
Governor General in Council, S/eptember 13, VB30; Letter 
from the same to the Secretary of the Board of Controul, 
October 16, 1830 ; and I.etter from the Governor General 
in Council to the Judges o* the Supreme Court, October 
9, 1831 — ill all which will be found a mine of valuable in«- 
formation. 
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No. XXV. 


ON THE SYSTEM OF PURVEYANCE AND FORCED LABOUR. 

This is oiTc outlie must ciyin^r evils 411 the country, and 
loudly calls fur the early aitentiuii of those in authority. 1 
fear that few people have any idea of the extent to which it is 
carried, both for the service of Government and that of any in- 
dividuals connected with it. In procuring supplies for camps, 
carriage for troops or for the civil functionaries, provisions for 
the jails, tools for the convicts, hire of workmen either for 
Government or private individuals, purchase of cattle and 
sheep for the food of tiie European soldiers ; in short, in almost 
every possible way is this baneful system in full operation, to 
the disgrace of the Government and its officers, and the intole- 
rable oppression of the people 1 propose to enter a little into 
detail on the dili'erent heads alluded to; aud although I fully 
anticipate that much of what I shall advance .will be denied or 
explained away, I would couhdeiitly refer those who really 
uisli to discover the truth to the two classes who are the sulfer- 
eis by such a system — the English merchants and the people. 

'J'he subject seems naturally to divide itself into two 
heads — purveyance and forced labour for the service of Oo- 
veriiiiient and that for the benefit of private individuals. 

The mode of procuring carriage for troops, or the crVtl 
functionaries, or indeed any one in the service ot Government, 
is the following. Application is made to the collector of the 
dfttrict, who issues an order to his native officers to procure 
what is reipiired, sp^ cifyin** the number of carts, pack-horses, 
camels, <!fec. The order is gladly h died by those to whom it is 
addressed as an oppoitunity for realizing a golden harvest : 
men are sent out in every direction to seize indiscriminately 
every article of carriage they can lay their hands upon : carts, 
camel', pack-horses and bullocks, with their owners or drivers, 
arc brought in by scores or even hundreds, and driven to the 
tuhsuldarrie (native revenue officers’ residence) or police office*, 
and are there detained for one or more d^s without any pay. 
Then comes the harvest for those employed in collecting them ; 
all who can pay a douceor are released, and allowed to go 
home ; while those who are too poor to do so, are sent to the 
Collector to be made oyer to the party for whom the carriage 
is required. Nor is this all. Carts^ind other carriage from a 
distant place, which may chance to be passing by, laden with 
merchant’s goods, are seized equally with those whose ownere 
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reside near tliospot; the goods often thrown out on tlio road, 
and the carriage driven off to the ** counting house/’ unless the 
merchant '«>r his agent will pay a considerable sum to purch.ise 
immunity, and he allowed to proceed his way. Mariya 
merchant of my acquaintance has before riow^ more than once, 
had his bags of indigo seed, (which he was uiidr*!* an engage- 
ment todedver by a ci-rtain time under a penalty if not fuUill- 
ed) thrown on the road and tliec'aits on which it w.is laden 
carried off by the Collector’s myrmidons ; mid 1 have even 
known respectable native travt^llcis in hyllies (i‘i<ling carts) 
treated in the same say. This is the mode of collecting carn- 
age in the hrst instance. But it isonlv •! part of the oppres- 
sion : the owners of the carts, who, from being unaiile to 
pay a douceur, are destined for the service requin cl, are often 
obtained several days before they proceed on ilie inaich, during 
all which time they are not allowed >tiy pay, and conserjiient- 
ly they and their cattle are half starved ; which one inuin 
Cause of the almost invariable complaints the iiielllcuMicy of 
the carriage which is furnished on these forced requisitions 

'I’he siipnly of sheep for the food of tlie European troops 
is obtained in the same way. Ttic ommis^ariat oliicjer writes 
to the magistrate, requiring orders to the Police to assist his 
people ill procuring sheep. Written orders are accordingly 
sent to tlie commissariat officer, leaving it to his discretion to 
use them as he pleases. In some, the price at which the sheep 
are to be furnished is mentioned, but the sum is always at the 
option of the commissariat officer to Hx, whicli is usually at ten 
rupees per score. These written orders are by him delivered 
to sonde cantonment butcher with whom he has made a con- 
tract, together with half a dozen or more badges— such as aro 
worn by the Government peons attached to the commissariai. 
The butcher gives the badges to lii's own servants, and with the 
magistrate’s order for their credentials sends them out to collect 
sheeps or in other words to plunder the country and ill-treat 
the people. Their first step is to seize indiscriminately all 
flocks of sheep they can find, and in particular to select the 
breeding ewes, whicli tliey threaten to carry off in order to ex- 
tort money for the release of the *sheep, which is done when 
the owners will pay a proper douceur. Those who cannot or 
will not bribe these people, are deprived of their sheep, for 
which they receive generally about seven rupees per score, the 
retbainirig three (ten rupees being allowed' by the commissariat) 

^ being the perquisite of the buteher, whose profits, at a station 
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like Meerut^ or Cawnpore, must be very handsome ; for hU 
emissaries, in consideration of their gains by extortion are 
content to serve on very low wages. 

The supplies of JfoocL and tools for the use of the convicts 
III the different jails are all procured on the same plan* Th^ 
discipline in most of the jails is so lax, that not oiuy the con- 
victs but their guards ill-treat the bunueas (huxters) who sup- 
ply the articles of ftHMl in the most shameful manner ; while 
the supeiior oUicers of the jails are not allowed to exercise a 
proper and eflicieiit coiitroul over these people to enable them 
to piovent it. The food is taken from the buniiea«( at pleasure, 
while they are often kept waiting for months before they re- 
ceive payment, and sometimes never receive it at all, while 
complaints are for the most part useless. Partitas t)f convicts 
are occasionally stationed for some public work at a distance 
from the jail, which requires that they should from time to time 
be moved to different places as the work proceeds. For this 
purpose carts and porters are seized from the neighbouring vil- 
lages to carry the teats or sheds, tools, &c, all ot whom are 
obliged to serve free of expense. Nay, you may often see 
itiuiiy of the guards, or even some of the convicts whose friends 
can pay for such indiil»eiicos, riding in the carts at their ease', 
which of course requires a greater additioiinl number of cart|^ 
to pressed into the service than w ould be la cesssiry for the 
transfer of the tents and tools alone. The lepair of tlic tools is 
( as far as regards Government), on tlie same economical plan : 
a sitiall portion of iron and charcoal is brought, and a work- 
man or two hnrod, which is charged for in the contingent 
bill ; but this not being nearly as much as is required, the rest 
i.'»ma4le up by forced labour. The neighbouring carpenters and 
blucksinitlis are forcc>d to serve a f>>v days each in rotation 
Without receiving any pay ; which hardship of coitrso, only 
falls on the poorest, the better sort of workmen being gener- 
al I y able to fee the jail oflicers for the privilege of exemption* 
To procure wood for the handles of tools, &c., trees are cut 
down at the pleasure of the police officers, w^hout any remu- 
neration being made to their owners: but in this last case, there 
3 semblance of keeping up appearance which is worthy of 
notice. In the wording of the order, the pilice are desired to 
search for aiiiy unclaimed trees’’ to cu^ them down, and send 

* The BitUiitinn ie indeed one iooeofiiderahln request : 1 hflnve even heerd 
it said that considerable douceurs ere ooGSsiouuUy y^ven to these batchers for 
vmiiloyineot i» their po(tC9. 
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them in for, the manufacture of the jail tools. ** Unclaimed 
trees!” In parts of the country which have been fully inhabited 
and cultivated, and in which every foot of land has had an owner 
for the last two centuries ! However it ista fine thing for the 
police who levy money on all who are willing to pay for the pre- 
servation of their trees, and cut down those which belong to such 
as are too poor who, as well as the poor labourers who are 
c<>in|)e'led tct carry them into the jail, never receive one far> 
thing. This farce is not kept up in the cases before mentioned, 
because even the most ignorant magistrate or collector cannot 
suppose that there are any ** unclaimed'' carls, poneys, bul- 
locks/ shopkeepers, and workmen, who have imthing to do 
but to serve Government gratis. In the Police department, 
matters are upon the same footing. Stolen property —wound- 
ed men — sick or infirm witnesses — dead bodies— all, all sent 
to the magistrate, by carts, porters, or bearers seized for the 
occasion, who are forced to serve for the public good. These 
people. are consequently relieved from village to village, in 
which a delay of several hours often takes place ; ali those 
who are subject to such oppressions, as soon as tiiey perceive 
the approach of the cortege, accompanied by a police officer, 
run and hide themselvesf. Tnu may sometimes see half a 
pillage scampering over the fields, pursued by one or more 
police officers, in full hue and cry ; and the matter often ends 
« in some poor old women being pressed for the service who 
could not run fast enough to escape. Oh ! that we had a 
Cruickshaoks to illustrate this and other scenes consequent ' on 
the purveyance system of the British Indian Government ! 
Occasionally you may see a sirk witness, a wounded man, or 
the body of a man who has been killed in an affray, lying on a 
bedstead (which, without being paid for, has been taken from 
some one to carry the body and will never be returned) by the 
road side, surrounded by a body guard of crows and vulture. 
The accompanying police officer has remained behind to smoke 
his hookah, after ordering the bearers to proceed ; and these, 
after advancing & little way, finding themselves unguarded, 
had deposited their burden and decamped. The body and its 
' accouipaniments serve, like the yellow flag on a ship with the 
plague on board, to warn all within sight to abscond ; so that 
when the police office^ arrives on the spot, he will be detained 
some hours before he can collect some more old women to p^- 
ceed with the charge, and away be starts, with one hand bold- 
ing his noaq, afiraid again to lose sight of it, till it is safely de- 
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posited at the next police station. Umler this mode of pro- 
ceediiij;, a body which by the proper arrangement of taking 
fresh bearers from stage to stage, who should be paid for their 
labour, might easily |)e conveyed to the magistrate from a dis- 
tance of forty or fifty miles in one night, is often three or four 
days in reaching the office ; ahd is then sent to the civil surge- 
on for examination in such a state of putrefaction that no one 
filature or cause of death is discernible. Treasure from the 
tiihseeldars is forwarded to tlie collector’s office in the same 
mode ; those employed in carrying it never receive their full 
hire — often none at all. Still greater oppression is practised 
in the tniisportof treasure from one district to another. The 
seizure of the carts and bullocks in the first instance is Upon 
the plan already adverted to ; but there seems to be greater 
del >y in tiie dispatch in these cases than in any other : often 
may bu seen the carriages standing ^ either at the police sta- 
tion, or the collector’s office, for days before they proceed on 
their journey : the reason I never could understand ; for it 
would appear very simple, not to collect the carrii^e until the 
treasure was ready for dispatch. This is not all. The treasure 
18 conveyed in the (*ovcriiment tumbrils; tiie bullocks and ^ 
drivers <»iily arc leqiiired and they are sent on the service, 
while tlie carts aie !< ft standing either in the road, or perhaps 
in the eiudosure of the coilecior’s office, liable to bepilieced 
great part of their small timbers and ropes, if a little care 
were taken to hire cattle and men of the place whence the 
tr( 1 ^.>ure is to be dispatched, it would bo no hardship, as the 
carts would remain at the owner’s homes : but by the operation 
of the purveyance system it often happens that carts which 
have just arrived from iifteen or twenty days journey’s distance, 
are seized, and they, the cattle and owners or drivers, treated 
as above described. To crown the whole, the cattle and their 
drivers rarely are paid for more than those days on which they 
are transporting the treasure. For the previous detention and 
tlie return, they seldom receive any remuneration. In some 
instances the collector is afraid to charge a (ipfficient amount in 
his contingent bill ; he knows the commissioner will object to 
it, and therefore, like the*poUce officers when repairing their 
stations, he manages in the best way he can : in others the pay 
is subject to some deductions in passing through the hands of 
the subordinates of 'the office. The bftilding and repair of the 
police station houses is another point to be noticed. The sys- 
tem on which this was conducted was formerly as follows* 
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The magistrate used to address the Court of Appeal and Cu- 
ciiit, soliciting a sum of luoiiey for this purpose. On the 
disbursement being granted, the amount was usually sent to the 
head police officer, (thannadar,) with directions to build or re- 
pair his station house. The sum was usually not above from 
one-fourth to one-tenth of what was requisite. J'his was oc- 
casionally lepresented to the magistrate, in reply to which tlie 
police officer was told he must manage as well as he could. 
W^hat was to be done ? The station house must be built or 
repaired ; und the only way was to pursue the purveyance sys- 
tem : and in this business 1 do the police the justice to say, 
that generally they contrived to execute it with as little op- 
pression as possible. The landholders who could best afford it 
were required to fiirnisli grass, bamboo, and other materials 
gratis, while the small sum of money received, was employed 
ill paying the labourers as far as it would go, i. e. in giving 
them from a half to an eighth of what they ought to receive, 
according to circumstances and the number employed. 

A few years ago Goveniiuciit changed this plan ; and in 
most districts sanctioned a monthly charge in the salary bill 
for the purpose of keeping the police station houses in regular 
repair. This plan was good in its principle ; hut its application 
was marred by the old bane of every thing connected with the 
"5Biitisli Indian Government, miserable parsimony, and Itie 
absence of any propia* arrangement lor carrying into 
what Was required. In the first place, the sum was not nearly 
sufficient on the whole, though it niigiil be iit some insulaied 
instance. Three, fuui, or I believe even five lupees a iiionih 
were occasionally granted for a kotvvallee, (large head quarter 
police station) in a town ; one rupee and a half — one rupee, or 
even only twelve annas for a thaiinah, (cominom station housse) ; 
while for the subordinate guard houses (chokies), larely was any 
allowance made. 

Now the establishment of th& smallest tbannah consists id' 
a thanadar, (answering to police serjeant according to the new 
London police es^biishmeiit,) writer, and eight burkubda/es 
(constables). Accommodation for these must be provided, 
together with an apartment for an office ; one for the confine- 
ment of prisoners, and a small one (which should have a flat 
mud roof under the thatch as a security against fire, which is 
effectual) for tlie prebervutioii of the records of the |)olico 
sUtioff. Allowing that the building were properly erected in 
the first instance, which it rarely or ever is, let any one who 
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has had experience in building the cheapest description of 
mud wall huts, with thatched roofs, for his servants, calculate 
whetht^r a building containing the above accommodation could 
possibly be kept^in efQcieiit repair lur twelve annas a month. 

But even this allowance, from mismanagement, does not 
go so far us it might. The*generai plan has been to send it 
monthly with the pay of the police station. By some of the 
thanadars it is considered a sort of perquisite, and by those 
who do apply it to its proper purpose, the money is wasted 
without any good eifect, as soon as it is received, for a build- 
ing of the above description does not require petty repairs 
every month : if well erected at first, it would probably last 
for a couple of years or more, at the end of which, a suin of 
foity or fifty rufjees would be necessary to new tliatch and 
plaister It. Hud the whole amount been allowed to accumu- 

eighteen rupees only would have been available. 8ome 
few riiugistriitea have* adopted the plan of keeping the monthly 
allowance in the hands of the treasurer, and disbursing such 
sums from time to time as are most needed ft>r the repair of 
the thunmilis ; hut beiiia: unable from the pressure of other 
dutns to superintend . the work themselves, and having no 
quaiified perMui whom they can depute to inspect the repairs 
for binJdiugs, little advantage accrues from tins practice : be- 
Mties w'incii, as the sum authoiixed for the purpose is, as be- 
tore o'oMU V»‘d, iuade(|Uate to meet the expense, a portion of it 
IS made up by the purveyance for materials. To such a pitch 
is fhis system cariied, that in some instances the house of a 
rospoctable iintive is actually without any remuneration appro- 
priated as a police station.* 

The alio Wti nee granted to the police officers for stationery 
is ill rare instances sufficient for the purpose, end here auuiii 
the deficiency must be made up by purveyance at free cost. 

Jn providing for camps the same extortions and oppros- 
{ 

* It it aoy woriHer that the Police fthoalH prncti>ie extortionn on their o«vn 
account, when thev nre dailv obliged to do so, tor the fc^rSt oi Cjoveroment f 
Oi that the> nhonid He iionhle to perceive the crimitiality in the one case, which 
doea not nttacH to the oilier ? With what feeiinga iiiiini h lUegmtrate puninh a 
police offieer for taking n little ArewiAd end iood wiuiout paving fur theiQ, to 
wh<»iii he ii«M just issued an order to seize without giving an^ lemuneration to 
the owners, materials to the value of a hundred rupees to hodd a Goverunieiit 
Police Office? Por what other nieauiitg can be ett.iclied to the^e direotinns 
** The Office ninst he built ; no aLlownni'e can be pruned ; you must iiiaua^e as 
well as yon c >n..” The siluatimi of C illectur and ‘Vlsi.iatrate in the preMenidny, 
most indeed be heart sicLeuiiig>^ til whose good feelings are oot completely 
bittuted. 
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sions are practised. The fh-st step is for the commaiiding offi* 
cer of a corps, the commissioner, or otiier great man in autho- 
rity to write to the collector, or magistrate, requiring supplies 
fur a camp, containing so many individuals and cattle, at cer- 
tain stag!: s on certain dates. Orders are accordingly issued by 
the liitter t<> Ins subordinates, whorure not slow in carrying them 
into ( xeciition. They immediately collect all the neighbour- 
ing s‘ opkcrpers, and inform them they must attend the expect- 
ed Cctnip Tiiose wlio can pay, are promised an exemption 
from the penalty (for such it is with good reason considered) 
whilst the p«»oreKt, as iisuai, suffer. These are then ordered to 
proem e the required quantity of food; and in order to ensure 
its supply, they are often prohibited from selling any thing in 
the moan time. N^uy, when a very largh camp, like that of 
the Governor General or Commaiider-in-Ghief, is expected, 
this enihar ^o is sometimes laid upon all the shopkeepers fur se- 
veral milt-s round. The next point is to collect firewood, fo- 
rage fur the cattle, earthen pots, and other items, of which a 
much larger quantity is usually procured than will be consumed, 
the surplus, after the camp has passed, being the perquisite of 
the tuh^eeld^r or police officer. These people defend them- 
selves, It questioned, on the plea that a considerable portion 
of wliat IS supplied will remain unpaid for, by the sepoys, ser- 
vants, and c.iinp' followers, the loss of which they cannot Jbe 
expected to beai ; and that the owners nerer come to claim 
wiiui may remain unsold or rarely even to receive the money 
winch has been re<lized by the consnmptiou of the camp. The 
plea, lam sorry to say, is too true. On the first point 1 shall 
speak presently ; and here, the tuhseeidar is not to blame. But 
on the second, the fault must be shared between him and the 
Government. The different items are not paid for in the first 
instance on their being deposited for the use of the camp, the 
native civil officers having no funds for this purpose,^ and the 
hopelessness of obtaining what is due, or even receiving back 
the surplus, which repeated experience has shewn, is quite suf- 
ficient to deter aiV 7 applications to that effect. 

One point respecting the march of camps deserves con- 
sideration ; for it is one on which'a little arrangement would 
prevent much loss and annoyance to the people : I mean the 
marking out at each stage a piece of ground sufficient to eu- 

* Within tluH (ew iiHMithfl. orHcrii btive been ianned toihe collectora sllSfr^ 
in? Mil ndvRure to ihe irindf*;. thiii will p^rtU r.ai« the evil ; hat if ■ proper ejiv 
leiu vvere iatroflace<|, ihete would he liKi# or ao veccMit) lor eu adveuce. 
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camp a regiment, and keeping it exclusively for the convenU 
ence of travellers. 

The want of this is a very great source of oppression to 
the people. This is npt so mucb felt in the movement of large 
camps, because in those cases people are sent out the day 
before, who have time to select a proper spot, and mark out 
the scite of the camp ; and as they have daylight before them, 
there is no excuse for their injuring crops more than is un- 
avoidable, and for this there is a provision for compensation : 
but in the movement of small detachments and individual offi- 
cers, both civil and military, it is that the evil is felt. In 
these cases, those who proceed to mark out the ground depart 
in the evening, and consequently reach their destined stage 
during the night. Although there may be plenty of spare 
ground about the place, the servants take little trouble in 
searching for it. but pitch the tents at the first place they 
come to ; and when their master arrives in the morning, he 
does not like the trouble and annoyance of waiting and mov- 
ing his camp ; besides the mischief iias been done. I could 
menti<»n a place, near which I once resided, where duiing a 
single cold season, the crops were destroyed in uo less than 
five places by as many different camps, although there was 
plenty of waste ground in the neighbourhood. The plan above 
suggested would prevent all this; and as it would be publicly* 
known, people would direct their servants to enquire for the 
proper place, particularly if they were declared liable to make 
goou any damage wantonly caused by negligence and inatten- 
tion on the part of these. This would iiardly be necessary in 
hU the bye tracts ; but at the stages upon the high roads, on 
which on the average, an English camp passes / about once a 
week during the cold season, to say nothing of those of the 
natives, it would be highly desirable ; and by degrees, trees 
might be planted on the respective spots, provided a plan could 
be devised for preventing the camp followers from cutting 
them down, which would be a great convenience to travellers.**^ 

The procuring of workmen for the public works by the 
barrack-master and executive Engineer Department, and bear- 

* These «poti eboold be m nenr to the eillaKe as paaaible. There would 
be the leie difficultv in princurioj; euppUea, when a camp ih, ia eometiniea the 

eaae, pitched a mile from the baaur, the dietanca^ alone diaenclinAs the shop- 
keepers to attend. It ia probable that if these spots were well selected, shops 
would soon be eatabliahea on the ed^e, thus giving almoat the convenience of a 
serai. On the bye roods a spot large enough for a troop or compeny might be 
marked oflT, 
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ers for ddk travetlcrs by those in charge of the provincial po»t- 
offices^ is/ 1 aril sorry to say, often carried on in the same man* 
ner. Requisitions to the Magistrates and Collectors are fre- 
quently made by these officers; and of|.course the contingent 
‘ evils follow the adoption of the system. 

Such being the general plan on which tlie service of 
government is carried on, it is no matter of surprise that indi- 
viduals in authority should resort to the same for the con\tTji- 
ence of themselves or their friends. In some districts, it is the 
almost universal piactice for the English gentlemen, both civil 
anft military, to make use of the police in procuring workmen 
and supplies of almost every kind : indeed the popui.trity of a 
Magistrate among his English inughhours depi iids in a great 
measure on the extent to which he allows the practice to be 
carried. In the one case he obtains the character of “a veiy 
good Magistrate” — “a very obliging man;" while on the 
other hand, if he obey the orders of (Government and pioliibit 
his Police from giving their assistance in such matters, telling 
tho&e who apply to him the plain truth, that provided they will 
pay a proper price, they will find no difficulty in obtaining 
what they want, he is at once stigmatised as ** inefficient” and 
disobliging.” Some Magistrates, to their shame be it 
spoken, though fully aware of the system, aim at popularity 
n[>y continuing the practice, and others are obliged to pursue it, 
coniraiy t<i their better feelings and sense of right, fioui the 
fear of acquiring a character fur ** inefficiency” which sUquid 
reach head>qiiarters, and operate to their disadvantage. Sbu>e 
years ago, when the common pi ice of lambs in Buudlcouiid 
was eight annas each, a Magistrate issued an order, that they 
were to be furnished to the English gentlemen at five annas. 
1 cannot say how it is at the present day, but not very long 
since, it used to be the regular practice in Bohilcund, Meerut 
fSijharuiipcmr, and parts of Uie Delhi districts, whenever shooting 
parties went out info the jungles, to procure an order from the 
Magistrate to the Police on the borders to send out a certain 
number of biinners (huxsters) to supply the camp/ which they 
were obliged to do at the same rate as the price of the articles 
at the places whence they came, ' without any allowance being 
made for their expenses in hiring carriage to transport their 
grain, &c. from place to place. Nay in some of these districts 
it was a standing order Vo the Police to send out the shopkeep- 
ers whenever they were required to do so by any English gen- 
tleman to supply their camp. O' course, every requisition 
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for bearers, porters, or otlior carriage is, in places where such 
a system exists, attended to and enforced by the Police offi- 
cers, as a matter of course; as they naturally conceive it to be 
equally the pleasure qf the M agistratc that it should bo. 

The petty oppressions and extortions of the Englisli gen* 
tiemen and their guards,, servants,, and followers is almost 
endless. We hear a great deal about the ** Standing Joke’* of 
an Oude Auniil, (Governor of a Province) in driving his ele- 
phant through the standing com, and cutting down a grove of 
plaintains for the animals’ forage. Well might the Aumil say 
look at home.” What is to be said of the “ Standing Joko” 
of an English gentleman, who forces twenty or thirty villagers 
to tread down their own corn for the henetit ol' his quail shoot- 
ing ? Such practices are of daily occurrence among tho.se who 
are fond of this sporf, and it is no less common among the 
.servants of English gentlemen to cut od' the branches off fruit 
trees in full brearing at the entrance of a village for forage for 
their masters’ cattle ; to say nothing of pilfering corn, break- 
ing down fences for tire wood, seizure of respectabb* inhabi- 
tants for the purpose of making them carry .loads, seizure of 
carriage to make up for what has been disabled by overloading, 
and non-payment to the buiineas for articles of food, aJi which 
are equally common. I grant that in many castes, these ^ 
abuses are practised by the servants without the sunciion of 
their musters; but 1 blush for my countrymen when I am 
obliged to assert, that too frequently they are perpetrated 
witn their knowledge, and by their orders. I heard an officer, 
who had for some years been stationed at Hazareobaugh, 
declare, that he had frequently known Englisli gentlemen 
march the whole way from Calcutta without paying for a 
single article of supply they had received; except in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of that station and the intermediate 
one of Bancoorah, because at these places they feared com- 
plaints might be lodged ; and that the numerous well-grounded 
complaints of this sort of conduct were quite astonishing. In 
general the servants avoid coming into contact with an English- 
man, but wc may imagine to what a pitch long impunity must 
have induced them to curry flieir insolence, from the circum- 
stance of some camel drivei:s actually going to the walled 
enclosure, which surrounded an English indigo planter’s house, 
and beginning to cut dowii the branches of the trees in his 
garden, though the owner was at the same time at home. 
The seizure of carriage and porters is so notorious that little 
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need be said ; but occasionally it is carried to almost an incre- 
dible height. I have known a respectable Rajpoot landhold- 
er, one of the heads of a village of consideifablc size, to be 
seized and forced to carry a load to the next stage. When 
this was told to me, T turned to the Police officer, and asked 
if it were true, and how he could allow it ? He assented to 
the truth, and declared that he could not help it, having no 
siifficif It authority to prevent such practices. Nay that not 
unfrequently, he was threatened by the Kiigli^b gentleman in 
person with a beating, iiiiiess he furnished what was required. 

It is probable that many of my readers, particularly those 
resident at C dcutta will imagine that all this mii«t be exagire- 
ration; or at least that it alludes to the country d'lrins: a period 
of warfare, when armies are moving in every direction, at 
which times considerable oppression and ill-treatment of the 
people is unfortunately unavoidable. No such thing ! I am 
descrihing the ordinary transactions of the Government, the 
common mode of procuring what is requisite for the public ser- 
vice, and the practices adopted by individuals in authority for 
their private benetit or convenience, in the daily business : and 
this too, at a season of profound peace, when no emergency of 
anv kiild exists. If this be doubted, let the records of the* 
offices of the different Commissioners. Magistrates and Col- 
lectors, and those of their native subordinates be searched. 
Had I authority for so doing, T would engage to produce 
written orders, hearing the official seal and signature of^ the 
respective functional ies sufficient to support every statement 1 
have above made. As to 'the behaviour of individuals and 
their servants, let those be asked who suffer from it. The 
English merchants and the natives at large. But indeed too 
many of the Government servants, both civil and military, 
woiild, if encouraged to declare their sentiments freely, testify 
to the truth of every item. 

I would here make an observation as to the classes by 
whom the oppressions and extortions above described are chief- 
ly committed; in*^ order to do justice to those who have hi- 
therto borne much unmerited obloquy on the subject under dis- 
cussion, vrz. the military. Almost every civil functionary in 
India has a collection of stories regarding the ‘‘ oppressions of 
the military” in their nxarclics through the country. Let them 
however cast first the beam out of their own eye.” In pro^ 
portim to their numbers, infinitely less injury is caused to the 
country and inhabitants by the march of a Native Regiment 
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than by any others connected with the Government. Small 
detachments, particularly where no English officer is present, 
are worse ; the discipline in the latter is not so efficient as in a 
whole RegimeiTt; but after all a military camp of native 
troops, is much less dreaded than those of European troops, or 
of the civilians, or of individual King’s officers. And the 
higiier the rank of these two latter classes, the worse are the 
oppicssions and extortions which are committed by their ser- 
vaiiti and followers. The camp of a Governor General or 
Commander in- Chief is worse than all. 

Having said so much on the existing evils of ** Purvey- 
ance and forced labour,” it is time to endeavour to devise a 
remedy ; but unfortunately there are some obstacles bf no 
slight magnitude in the way of so desirable a consummation. 
T fancy I hear an exclamation, the system need only to be 
brought to the notice of Govcrntiiciit to be at once put a stop 
to.” Softly, it will not be found quite so easy a matter to 
cure so inveterate an evil of such lung standing. Government 
are not ignorant of the state of things on the subject. To my 
knowledge it has been ere now officially brought to notice,* 
to say nothing of private coniiftiiuicatioiis to the members of 
Government, and repeated statements in the public points. 
Besides, who are the members of Government? Are those 
wdio for the last thirty years have filled the situations of Conn- 
eillois and ^ecietaries men dropped from theebmds? Or 
newly imported from England for those particular offices ? Or 
evf II are tliey men wdio have spent all their Indian career at 
Calcutta The majority have passed the best part of their 
lives ill India, during which time they have been employed as 
Assistants, Liegisteis, Collectors, Judges of ( ircuit. Commis- 
sioners, and Judges of the Sudder Couit,'and must have had 
ample oppottnnitv for becoming acquainted with the existing 
stite of tilings. If they were ignonnt of it, they would be 
very unfit f<>i the high situations to wliicli they have been call* 
ed : and indeed it is impossible lh<*t lueii who could know so 
little about the country as an ignorani^e of#lhe<e abii!>es would, 
imply CiMild ever have risen to such honorable and exalted sta- 
tions. The different Regidatioiis and orders of Government, 
at various times sufficiently prove, not only that they Are aware 

• 

^ 1 s^en *»»» <»flBcinl cninnii]iiioA*i"ft u» (»overAme»it, w^ucl^ i* wh* 

stniiMj Our iiift oppri*M.oiiN of ih« Eu^bsli ln<vellfra and Itieir aervai.ti bad esui-' 
«d Ike eiitiie deaeiiiou of mure tliuu oue village. , 
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of the evil, but that they are anxious to put a stop to it. But 
the attempts that liave hitherto been made have been counte- 
racted by the bane of every thing connected with Indian le- 
gislation, the want of a sufficient excQutive*^ establishment to 
administer the laws. Little or nothing has yet been done in 
the way of improvement : a mere order is little better than 
waste piipor, unless it be accompanied by the means of enfor- 
cing it ; and moreover, unless some proper arrangement be 
iiKvde and some method devised to check the compulsory mode 
of |)rocee<ting hitherto in force. Nor even then will the bene- 
fit bo fully experienced at first : some time must necessarily 
elapse belbvo the new plan can be fairly brought into ope- 
ration. 

Still the case is not desperate, and a remedy ought to be 
and must bo ere long attempted. The foundation on which 
all will depend is well expressed in an answer given by an 
acquaintance of mine to a great man at Lucknow who offered 
to procure him a royal order to enable him to obtain supplies 
on his march through the country : 1 am much obliged to 

** you 9 but 1 have what is much better, viz. a bead servant 
** who has a civil tongue in his head and money in his hand : 
** besides which, I am ready to listen instantly to any cora- 
plaint against my followers, and if proved, to punish them 
on the spot; the knowledge of which gained from experi- 
cnce prevents their committing depredations.” Here is the 
secret. Abolish compulsory service, ensure fair payment foi 
articles furnished or work performed, allowing those conceTned 
the option of working and selling their goods or not ; prevent 
those employed from being ill-treated, and make some provision 
for the immediate punishment of any infraction of these rules. 
If such regulations as these were once fairly brought into prae* 
tice there would speedily be an end of all complaints on the 
score of purveyance and forced labour,” and all parties 
would find their advantage from it in the end ; for it being of 
cours'e the interest of the natives to sell their goods and give 
their labour upffii being properly recompensed for the same, 
the markets would be well and regularly supplied ; competi- 
tion would bring the price to its proper level, and all the de- 
lay, inconvenience and annoyance so often attendant on mov- 
ing in this country woqld be soon removed. Some I know as- 
sert that it is impossible to manage without the system describ- 
ed, aud that the natives will not serve an Englishman unless 
he is compelled to. But what dues this^ assertion prove ? To 
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the disgrace of those connected with .Government (for they 
alone experience this difficulty in procuring supplies for their 
camps, carriage and workmen,) repeated experience ol ill- 
treatment and *iion- payment which alone could influence such 
conduct in those whose interest of course it would be to pursue 
sucli a totally opposite course. A native or an English mer- 
chant never iinds any obstacle in obtaining What he requires, 
but the moment any thing is wanted for the servants of Oo- 
veiiimeiu, all keep aloof.* (I< 

Still some deny it ; and in their zeal to prove its untruth 
fall iVoiu Scylla to Charybdis. I have actually beard many 
declare that in spite of good treatment and good pay, general 
dfsJike of the English induced the natives to avoid them I 
They must be hard pushed for a reason ; for if this be true, 
what does it arooniit to in plain English ? That either by 
their general political system, or individual and personal con- 
duct, the English have contrived to make themselves so 
obnoxious to the people of India, that although high pay 
and security from ill-treatment is offered in this instance, even 
poor artisans and laborers, whose sole livelihood is their daily 
labour, and petty shopkeepers, will forego their wages and 
profit rather than have any dealings with the English I But 
arguments are usclerss on such assertions; three words are 
sufficient. They are nonsense. A native or an English mer- 
chant experiences no difficulty in obtaining what he requires, 
but those alone who are connected with the government. 
Mfiny facts might be adduced to prove this and testify ^ that 
when unofficial persons are concerned the supply invariably 
adapts itself to the demand. Consider the occasional and 
periodical meeting of natives at fairs ; sometimes to the amount 
of some hundred thousands : these are supplied without diffi- 
culty. The mere temptation of the expected profit is suffici- 
ent to induce shopkeepers of every description from miles 
round .to attend and transport their goods. How do native 
travellers at all times and seasons contrive to proem e supplies 
at the different stages of their journey ? ^ 1 wus at Delhi in 
1820, the season of the grand twelfth year Hurdwar fair, 
when probably two or three«hundred thousand were assembled. 
In the space pf three or four days not less than from ten to 

* Noir when it is known Chnt n Inrue Biiitlish esmp in nbouC lo m>«rch tiie 
people for miles round dismantle their certs by tskine off the wKerN nnd upper 
works, bury Che ailetrees ; aod (if thtnre be any jangle vrithiii reach) drive weir 
cattFe there for coDcealment. 
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t\veh*e thousand people, residents of that city,, alone set otf 
for the fair, to say nothing of many thousands from Jyepoor, 
M.irwar, and other places in that diiection and in the iieigh- 
Lou>hood of Delhi, all of whom were about the same time 
Iravtlling the same road. From Furriickabad, Kh^tiipoor, 
Allahabad, Benares, and other places in that direction many 
thousands wore about the same time journeying through the 
ijpp( r part of' the Doab towards the fair. The same took 
place througii liohilcuiid — from the Pniijab through 8ahaiun- 
poor, and from 11 ansi and IJissar through Paniput, occi sioii- 
ing daily at every stage as they appioached Hurdwar, a gu ater 
demand for supplies tuaii were ever caused by the largest Bng> 
Jish camp ever knoviii with one or two exceptions. The surtie 
thing occurs to a greater or less degree at the peiiodical fairs 
at Allahabad, Benares, llajepoor, Juggernautli, and indeed 
all over the country'. None of these inniimcrabJe ciowds 
expprience any difficulty ill procuring whatever they reqtine, 
either carriage, or food, even to milk, eartlieni pots, or tire- 
wood, wiihoiit any arrangements whatever being made for 
that purpose oy the public functionaries. Yet a small detach- 
ment of Bnglisli troops, —one wing of a regiment, < r even a 
Single troop or company, or the camp of a ConimissioKer of a 
distiict, cannot leave the most populous city in thecoiintiy 
wiiliout requisitions to the Collector^ and Magistrates and the 
coii'^equent abuses ab(«ve dcs<’nbed, to enabl • them to obtain 
the Miiall portion of cairia<ie they require and supplies of fo d 
on the march, through the most populous part of the coun'iry ! 
Can anv other teasoii be given for this difference but tins, 
that unofficial native travellers are willing to pay a fair rate of 
hire fnr their cairiage, and a fair price for what they buy, a - d 
that they icfrani from abusing or ill treating those who seive 
them ? Let the official Euglisli adopt the same pl*aii. Trust 
me, they will find lualgre the dislike with which we are regard- 
ed, that self-interest would induce tlie poorer classes and shop- 
keepers who subsist by their daily labour and the salp of tlieir 
goods, very readdy to come forward and deal with tlieui. 

8uch, how’eter, is tlie clreail at present entertained by 
these classes 9f tlie Eiiulish and their servants and followers, 
that a vi'deiit remedy is out of the question. An evil of so 
many years standing is not to be cured in a day, and should 
Ooverument now issut an order and continue to enforce it, 
prohibiting the assistance, diiect or indirect, ot the civil fmic- 
tiouaties in procuiing carriage, &c., and directing that all iiidi- 
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vidiials should be required to make their own bargain, it is . 
probable that at the next relief scarcely a single regiinei.t 
would be ablcjto move. I will therefore endeavour in detail 
to sugs:ei»t some arrangements which should produce the desi- 
red effect. Slime of which are indeed sufficiently obvious. 
First the mode of procuring carriage for the march of troo[ s 
and others who may require it. The best way will be to ap- 
point at each station, and gradually at every town and large 
village in the country, a head man (in the language of the 
country, a choudry) for every description of carriige : one for 
cart>, for camels, pack horses, bearers, and porters. This per- 
son to be one of the most respectable of the owiiors of the 
three former, and one of each of the two latter classes. He 
must not be allowed any authority to seize, or any establish- 
niimt of chiprassies, <ir even badges of authority of any des- 
cription, but must be instructed tiiat he is to provide what is 
required bv free will and fair bargain. He should be obliged 
to make a list of all the owners of carts, &c. i of the beaters 
and porters in his neighbourhood, and should be ordered to 
explain to these people that a new system was now to be 
adopted, and that if they would willingly take hire, any in- 
stance of ill-treatment or non-payment should be imniedialcly 
attended to. He would be the person to whom any one re- , 
qiiiriiicr carrias:e should apply ; and if he neglected to furnish 
it without sufficient reason he should be punished by a fine, 
slight or h^avy, or by being discharged from his situation, ac-. 
corJing to circumstances. It would be necessary on the other 
hand to ensure a proper remuneration to those who should be 
hired through his means, and prompt attention to any complaint 
made by the choudry of ill-usage or non-payment of hire. 
Of course a fixed rate of hire by the day, tor whose engaged 
to march with camps, and by the trip, for those sent by tiiein- 
solves with a load to a iicighboiiriiig station, roust be arranged 
by the Collector or Magistrate, and altered from time to lime 
as circumstances might show the expediency, in particul.ir at 
times of great and sudden demand for carritfgc, occasioned by 
the inarch of large bodies of troops, by the concourse to a fair, 
or other cause. Thu FngJiSii have for some time iixed a rate 
of payment, which is sufficient under ordinary circumstances 
but not so on the occasion of a large demand. It is but con- 
sonant to reas«>n and justice that at such times thecarter<, bear- 
ers, <&c. should reap the benefit of this extra demand, particu- 
larly as at other times, from there being few travellers, they 
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, ate obliged to^engage themsrlves for less than what is consider- 
ed the established rate. But the misfortune \s, that the Eng- 
lish at all times and seasons insist upon heiug supplied with 
carriage at the usual rate, a system which is found expedient 
iq large towns where the demand for it Is contined within the 
localities of those places (for instance the hackney coach fares 
in London — the ticka palanquins in Calcutta,) but is not quite 
applicable to journeys of many days’ and even weeks’ dura- 
tion in the country. On the whole however the variation in 
the rate of hire would not occur often or be very great : still 
the -provision for its being so arranged should be made. The 
choudry should be directed iii every instance, himself to wait 
on the person requiring the carriage ; to make over to him the 
required number of carts, bearers, &c. with a statement in wri- 
ting of the number and the rate of hire, either for the trip, if 
to be sent by themselves, or by the day, so much for marching 
— SG much for every halting day. (The marches to be taken 
according to Patton’s routes and stages”) : the pay to com- 
mence ffom the day the people are called from their homes. 
It would also be expedient t<» regulate the average weight 
with which every description of carriage should be loaded, 
which would prevent many disputes and much ill-treatment. 
^On the other hand, the choudry should be responsible for the 
behaviour of the people furnished by him. iii case of without 
sufficient reason their running away or behaving ill on the road ; 
Rt least, so far, as to be obliged to produce them, on rtquisi- 
tion by the Magistrate to whom a complaint had been made, 
or to refund the amount of hire they had received, in most 
cases, the people would be residents of his own neighbourhood, 
so that ho would have no difficulty in doing this ; when the 
carriage was dischaiged on the camp having reached its des- 
tination, the person to whom it had been furnbhed should be 
required to give to each carter, pack-horse owner, bearer, or 
set of bearers. See. a certificate, not in general terms that be 
paid the proper rate, but stating particularly the name of each, 
and the sum paidAo him, under which should be the signature 
or mark of the person concerned. This may perhaps appear 
needless, but I have seen enou*gh to prove that it is not. I 
could mention many an instance in which complaints were 
made of non-payment pf hire. If it were against an officer, 
the Magistrate wrote to the commanding officer who called on 
the other for an explanation. The officer in reply, merely 
stated^ in general terms, that he had paid the fair rate 
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ttnd this was forwarded to the Magistrate by the commsndieg 
officer with an obserTation that he considered it ** quite aat»- 
tactory.’' And ^Ihere the matter rests, redrM being out of the 
question, unless a c^plaint were to Oovemment. But 
the fact IS Magistrates do not like to trouble Government ia 
petty matters it' this sort ; and indeed, if every instance of 
this species of oppression which could not be redressed wet^ 
laid before Government, nearly the whole time of the hitler 
would l>c occupied in attending to Ihem. But petty as each 
individual case may be, the aggregate amount of evil ts im- 
mense. The same precaution would be necessary in the case 
of Civilians, especially those of high rank, (incieed the higher 
the rank the more necessary ,)> for these gentlemen consider it 
beneath their dignity to attend to such matters, and leave it 
to their servants by whom the poor people are fleeced and ilf- 
used to a shaiUeful degree. 1 have more than once witnessed 
a complaint being made to one of these grandees against the 
behaviour ol‘ their servants, to which the reply has been ** I 
cannot be troubled, my headman settles all these matters.*^ 
And it would be particularly iiecesiary in the case of King'g 
officers, who were newly arrived in the country, in Hiustratioa 
of which I will mention an amusing instance. An appHcatioa 
was made by a King’s General on his march to a Magistrate , 
for some bearers. They wereaecordtngly procured and broughi^ 
to the general by the Magistrate himself, with a atatefnent of 
the rate of hire, and a request as a favor, that on their beiug 
discliarged, the General would in person see them paid; 
This the o>fficer promised, but evidently in a very indignant and 
reluctant manner, assuring the Magistrate that he had a very 
excellent Kbaiisamah, (house steward,) against whom he had 
not received any complaints. Now this General had only 
just arrived, for tlie mat time in his life, ia India ; could not 
speak a word of Hindostanee and had no one about him who 
spoke Eoglishv except this very identical Kbansamah, who 
was his foe-totum. He would indeed have been a rare specie 
men of that class of servants, bad he stoodsforth as interpret 
tor to prefor complaints agaiiisl himself. The General' forgot 
this, or more probably it nhver struck bim. But Mb vanity 
was mortified at the suspicion that it Was possible any one of 
Ats establishment of servants should be guilty of fit cenduet; 
a sentiment, however, very coamon in alii countries, fmd partb 
enlarly so among t^ English in India. The reselt upon the 
eouniteiianeo of the KhiaBeaiiieih, who was staodieg by diiiing. 
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the conference was (as I have heard a person who was present 
relate) highly ludicrous : it assumed a lengthening scowls ex- 
pressing as plainly as possible, ** 1 shall not make much in 
this district/’ for it so nappened that Magistrate was ex- 
tremely attentive to these particulars, and had made many ve- 
ry go^ arrangements in order to put a stop to the evils com- 
plaineJ of, with considerable success, all winch was well 
known. 

The payment of the choudries remains to be considered. 
It would be arranged by fixing a percentage (in the language 
of the country dustoarie) to be given to him by the owners of 
the carts, bearers, Sec. for whom he procured hire, the amount 
to be the* usual rate in such cases, viz. half an anna in the 
rupee of the sums received by the latter. 

1 by no» means propose that such an arrangement should 
be compulsory upon all, or preclude private bargains for hire 
between carters, bearers, &c. and individuals who required 
them. But as it is unhappily the case, that the English have 
in general so bad a name with the natives, that no one of the 
above classes will willingly engage to travel with them, it will 
be absolutely necessary to make some such arrangements as 
are above proposed, in the first instance. Moreover, it will be 
found convenient to all parties; those who require carriage, 
will know at once where to procure it ; and those who wish to 
hire themselves will be able at all times to procure employment, 
and will willingly pay the dusioories, which they will find much 
less expensive than the loss of time in seeking for hire ; to say 
nothing of the security they would thereby receive against ill- 
treatment and non-payment. This is not mere speculation. I 
have known the experiment tried in more than one district 
with complete success. It would doubtless occasion some 
trouble at first, and the dislike to incur this, would I have no 
doubt prevent many collectors and Magistrates, unless posi- 
tively ordered, from making the attempt ; particularly as they 
might justly urge that they were already so overburdened with 
business* SomeJew 1 fear prefer the present system, because 
they are thereby enabled to provide themselves and their friends 
with carriage at less expense thaif they ought to obtain it. But 
if they will fairly try the experiment, they will find that the 
first trouble will ultimately save them fifty times the amount. 
It may be mentioned ds an example that the hire of boats, has 
been very partially (in many districts not at a^ll) subject to the 
** Purveyance and forced labour system.” The consequence 
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is that if there be a boat disengaged, any person can hire it 
Without difficulty, and without the assistance of authority, the 
rate, of course, varying according to the demand. 

It may be dbjec^ed, that the system of employing, chou- 
dries for every species of carriage has existed from time imme- 
morial, ill every town, i and even in .many large villages, yet 
that the evils complained of have not *been obviated. This is 
perfectly true but the reason is, that the system has never, 
since the accession of the British authority (with the exception 
of insulated instances from the ex<'rtions of particular function- 
aries,) been put upon a proper footing, in our territories. In 
the first place, no choiidry has been properly appointed by any 
functionary authorised by Government so to do. Consequently 
in most large towns there are several people who claim the 
situation. One produces, an order from a Magistrate; another 
from a Collector ; a third from a circuit judge ; a fourth from 
some Milittary Commanding Officer ; a fifth has an old suiiuud 
from some native chief ; and a sixth claims to be choudry, be- 
cause his grandfather held the office, some forty years ago, &c. 

' — a sufficient proof by the way, that the situation is an object 
of ambition to those concerned, each of whom attempts to en- 
force his authority. In the next place the choudries have al- 
ways been allowed the assistance of the Police or the revenue 
myrmidons, to seize what is required, so that in addition to the • 
extortions of the latter, that of the choudry is superadded ; and 
lastly the choudry has had no authority to explain the rate' of 
hirif, to forward complaints to the Magistrate ; nor has he been 
made responsible for the behaviour of those whom he furnishes. 
Lei the experiment be fairly tried in a proper manner, and the 
beneficial result would soon be demonstrated. 

With regard to the supply of sheep and cattle for the 
European troops, and other articles required by the Commissa- 
riat, the simple and only plan is at once to abolish all requisiti- 
ons to the Magistr^ite,all establishments of butcher, chi prassies, 
and to order the Commissariat officer to invite tenders for sup- 
ply by contract. This will very soon introdijee a new order of 
things, and tend to revive the breeding of sheep, which has de- 
clined very much in all our dnorth western provinces. In the 
Doab in, particular it has almost been annihilated by this into- 
lerable purveyance system, lonce heard a Magistrate from 
that part of the country say I am obliged to pay from 15 to 
20 Rs. a jscore for sheep for my own use ; this being the fair 
market price at which the owners arc willing to give them ; 
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and yet 1 am forced to issue an order to a scoundrel of a Cora- 
miasariat butcher ; authorizing him to plunder the people of 
their sheep at 10 Ks. per score ; while 1 know that he never 
pays more than seven, and commits all^orts of e:$Ltortioii.be- 
sides.” 1 could give a list of many natives in the Doab, whose 
sole livelihood some years ago was raised by breeding sheep, for 
sale both of the auimais and the wool, but who after a few 
visits from the Commissariat butchers* police * sold off the re- 
mainder of their flocks, and turned their attention to other 
matters The consequence is, that sheep, wliicli were to be 
procured in abundance five and twenty years ago at ten lupees 
a score, are now rarely under 20 Rs. Yet the Englibh popu- 
lation has but slightly encreased during thkt period : and the 
small difference which this would cause is amply made up by 
the encreased value of money, and the poverty of the mass of 
the people — numbers of whom in those times ate animal food, 
but are now obliged to forego that indulgence. The ** purvey- 
ance*’ is the cause, and my readers will be surprised to hear 
that while the breed of sheep has almost disappeared from 
our own provinces, it has encreased in Oiide, Bhurtpoor and 
other natives states in the latter direction. These, particular- 
ly Oude (iquch abused Oude) are the places from which we 
arc chiefly supplied with sheep; the reason being that 
they are free from the oppressions and extortions which have 
discouraged the breeding of sheep in the British territories. 

Supplies of food may be easily procured for the convicts 
and others attached to the jails, by enforcing a proper syhtem 
of discipline, and preventing ill-treatment : a little attention on 
the part of the Magistrates, and a few slight punishments would 
effect this. It is sometimes quite astonishing how speedily a 
complete change is worked in a short time in India in such 
matters. I could instance a district in which for three years, 
not a buiiirea' would willinly consent to supply the convicts 
and the plan had been to compel the different shop-keepers to 
come in rotation for a week each, a certain portion of loss being 
severally incurred by them. A new Magistrate came, wlu> 
was not only ** up to^’ the sort of thing, but knew how to put 
a stop to it. Before he had been two months in the district he 
received petitions from a dozen different shop-keepers, soliciting 
to he allowed to serve the jail ! In addition to a proper system 
of discipline, 1 sbe^did^ mention that it is absolutely necessary 
that the shop-keepers should sell to the convicts at a little dearr 
er rNte than is current at the neighbouring bazar. The < ueeee- 
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iity arises from the small portkms of flour, spices, and other 
articles required ‘by the individual couvict, which renders 
some little loss unavoidable in minute subdivision and weigh* 
ing out; the diifereiife is not much, one in thirty being on the 
average, sufficient to cover tlie loss. Thus, if the price of 
flour IS 30 seers for tbe rupee in the bazar, it would be retail^ 
ed to the convicts at 29 seers. This is no hardship to tbe lab* 
ter, nor iniieed would it be so, if tbe food were retailed to them 
at double its market price, because their allowance is not a 
fixed sum of money, but is always settled, so as to allow them 
a full meal, varying with the/ pt ice of provisions. The stout 
appearance, inde^, of the convicts all over the country, is a 
aumcient proof that they are not stinted in food. The guards 
and others, not being confined, have, of course, their option in 
dealing with the jail buiinea or going to tbe bazaar. I would 
lay the greater stress upon this, because in most cases, it is an 
indispensable arrangement to induce any shop-keeper to attend 
a jail even where the discipline is gOM ; but ** young handa^' 
who are fur the first time in charge of a district do not under- 
stand it, are very indignant at the imposition on the poor 
convicts,'’ and often order it to be abolished. The result is 
J’arced attendance of the neighbouring shop-keepers to supply 
them. Some Magistrates have a set of short weights made for ^ 
the use of the jail ; which is perhaps the best plan and saves * 
much trouble in calculation, the rate being then tbe same as in 
the neighbouring market, while the quantity delivered is some- 
whftt less. Of other practices among gangs of convicts, such 
as plundering gardens of fruit, breaking down fences for fire 
wood, abusing p-assengers, and others, which the lax state of 
discipline allows them to practice almost daily when out at 
work. I shall treat hereafter. 

With respect to the repair of tools for tbe jail, as regards 
workmen and materials; the transportation of lodgings of 
convicts from place to place ; the rate of carriage in matters 
appertaining to the police ; transport of treasure ; repair of 
the police stations, and other details, two points are necessary 
to be considered; for in the existing state of things both * 
Government and their functionaries are to blame. The plan 
is obviously to pay a fair rate for what is required, and there 
will be no difficulty in procuring it. In tbe first place Govern- 
ment must .authorize the Magistrates aifU Collectors to make 
the pr<»per disbursements, which although not positively pro- 
hibilad, they are by the operation of tlm economy system of 
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lata years in force, almost entirely prevented from doing. I 
cannot conceive it to have been the intention of Government; 
but this is most certainly one of the results of the extent to 
which economy has been pushed. If ovr rulers were really 
awate of the discredit which is thereby brought upon otir 
Government, and the disgraceful practices' which now exists, 
they would not delay long to issue orders which should provide 
a remedy ; but ^his subject will be treated of more at large 
hereafter. In the next place the public functionaries muNt 
take a little trouble at first in introducing the new system, and 
proving to the people practically^ that payment for services 
performed is really to be obtained. 

The mode of procuring supplies of grain and other food 
for camps will require a few observations. Several regulations 
and orders of Government have been promulgated, both with 
a view of promoting the convenience of travellers and of pro- 
tecting the inhabitants from oppressions. All have hitherto 
failed ; for all have been founds on a radically false impres- 
sion, viz. that in a country, which is so populous as to be ca- 
pable of furnishing at any given time and place supplies of 
every description to two or three hundred thousand natives of 
all raiiks and classes, it is necessary when a few hundred Bri- 
« tish soldiers or sepoys, with their officers, and the seivantsof 
die latter, or a camp of half a dozen civilians, are to pass 
over the same ground, to make arrangements on a grand scale 
through the public functionary, to enable these to procure 
food, ! It is undoubtedly necessary in the present day, 
and the fact speaks volumes for the system of British Indian 
Government. The reason too is no less eloquent, because 
repeated experience of ill-treatment by .the English and their 
followers renders the mass of the inhabitants averse to have 
any communication with them. 

Before proposing a remedy, I must first describe the mode 
of proceeding. The general principle on which requisitions 
are made to the Collectors, and orders are by him issued to his 
subordinates has-been already described. The detail of the 
proceedings of the camp remains to be given. Those who pre- 
cede to pitch the avant tents, Arrive at the ground at night ; 
at day break they proceed to the Police or Revenue station, 
and demand that one or more bunneahs should be sent with 
their gomls to attend'the camp. They aUo give in a requisi- 
tion for fire wood, earthen pots, milk, eggs, and often fowls, 
kids,^ and other articles. The obligation on the bunneahs to, 
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attend the camp would be no great hardship if they were sure 
of being paid tor their goods. Indeed were this the case they 
would come forward voluntarily^ the certainty of a considera- 
ble sale for th^ir gopds naturally operating as a sufficient in- 
ducement. But .this is not the case. The servants and fol- 
lowers all take what they require ; payment being postponed 
till the evening. It is the same thing with the firewood and 
other items of the second ciass^ which is sent from the village 
to the camp, in the gross, sometimes under charge of a chip- 
rassi, often without any one to take care of it. The owners of 
the articles very seldom make their appearance, well knowing 
that it would only be losing so much time in addition to thejr 
goods. The whole is immediately seized upon by the . cam^ 
followers ; evening comes, and payment is looked for. Some 
of the servants pay for what they have had, others neglect to 
do so ; what is to be done ? The shop-keeper, in the dusk 
of the evening cannot possibly recognize each individual 
of a large camp whom he never saw before. He sometimes 
ventures an appeal to the master, but being debarred access to 
the interior ot the tent, he can only do so by a loud call for 
** justice.'’ This is most frequently answered on the part of 
the master, who is comfortably seated at his dinner, by direc- 
tions to send away the impudent rascal who is making such a . 
noise. Sometimes indeed the master goes through the form of 
asking what is the matter, and on the shop-keeper's complaint 
beiiiff stated, half a dozen of the servants call out that he has 
been paid his proper price, but is not satisfied and demands 
more. ** Flog him out of the camp," is but too often the 
reply, while about one in twenty takes the trouble to enquire 
into the matter^ and alford redress. The servants and follow- 
ers of course are acquainted with the disposition cf their mas-' 
ter, and unless when they are unfortunate enough to have one 
of the latter description, the extortions and oppressions prac- 
tised are almost endless, rising always in proportion to the 
rank of the traveller. The servants of a civilian of rank may 
often be seen, living in a style of luxury fAr superior to any 
thing they can procure at their, own station. Nay, I have 
seen the horses and even tbeMogs of a Commissioner of divi- 
sion lodged ill temporary stables and liuts at every stage, to 
form which, fine trees, belonging to the^farmers and landhold- 
ers were cut down without scruple, while they themselves and 
their labourers were forcibly employed in cutting them down 
and building the huts ! 
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With regard to the loss to which those who sapply aii 
English camp are almost invariably subject, I wiU produce a 
fact which I know to be true. At a placer containing between 
thirty and forty buniieas’ shops, the Qwners held a meeting 
to dievise some plan of avoiding, or at least mitigating, the 
extortions to which they were subject. After much discussion 
complaints were deemed useless : and at length three of the 
.party who wer^ bolder, and understood better how to deal 
with the English and their servants than' the others, volunteered 
to put a stop to the routine service, by themselves always 
attending the English camp, prcmded all the others would 
engage by a general subscription to reimburse them for all losses 
they might sustain, which was joyfully acceded to by the rest! 
1 could mention more than cue individual, who as well as 
myself could testify to tlie truth of this. But for proof of 
the fact generally, 1 need not go further than the General 
Orders of the Vice President in Council, dated 4th December, 
1832 . In paragraph 10 , containing Rule 6th for the guidance 
of the civil and military officers, my readers will there find 
that unavoidable losses under this head are to be charged to 
Government in a contingent bill ; and as these orders were 
issued after an enquiry by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of investigating the subject, the truth of the extortions 
being generally practiced may be considered as settled beyond 
question. 

A remedy for all this vemains to be devised. Various or- 
ders have at times been issued by Government with this otf^ect, 
and those just alluded to contain somegood provisions. Among 
others, sepoys and followers have been prohibited from going 
into bazars, but this introduces the forced aitendance of the 
shojp- keepers and others upon the camps, and leads to all the 
abuses I have just mentioned ; although the shop-keepers would 
willingly ^tend, were they secure of payment. The only 
efficien4.remedy will be found in the following rules : 

y First, allow all attached to the camp to go freely into the 
bazars and vUlagas to purchase what they or their masters may 
Inquire : oblige them to take the articles at the current bazar 
rate, and pay ready money on,tlTe ^pot. 

SecoEuUy. Miske the head of the camp responsible for 
all oppression commiUed by those attached to it, unkss he 
discoveTs and gives up the offender. 

.* These two riiles^ if duly enfor^, would effeetuaily .put 
a sibp to every evil complained of. With respect toihe .fiMt, 
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aoBifl aathority ought to be established at every regular stage, 
analogous jto a country justice of the peace, with sufficient 
power t(» take cognizance of and decide all such cases on the 
spot, under an appeal to the Magistrate of the district. 1 am 
inclined to think, that in a considerable degree, it might.be 
intrusted to the Police thannadars : for a little consideratiois 
will show, that, as regards the first rule, the authority wouU 
be merely preventive, not executive. “ Pay for what you 
want at the established rate, or go without it.’^ 

With regard to the second rule ; taking into consideration 
our present situation in India, and the high rank of many qf 
the civil and military officers, it might bo inexpedient, if hot 
indecorous, to subject them to the authority of a Police than- 
iiadar, such as he is on the existing system of British Indian 
Police.* The best plan, therefore, would be probably this. 
Let positive orders be given to the Police officers, that in the 
event of any complaint being made of evep the most petty 
oppression, extortion, or ill-treatment, by any sepoy, ser> 
vaiit, or follower of an English camp, he is immediately to 
bring it to the notice of the head of the camp : equally posi* 
tive orders must be issued that this person is immediately to 
investigate the case, and give justice on the spot : in the event 
of his refusing or neglecting so to do, the Police officer should 
be directed to bring the matter instantly to the notice of thg 
Magistrate. This functionary should be ordered to investigate 
the matter immediately ; and having asceitained that any < 
damage had been committed, extortion practised, or ill-treat- 
meht taken place, to fix the amount of compensation in the 
two former cases, with a fine in addition, if the case appeared 
to require it ; and a fine in the last, together with r. reasonable 
indemnification to the complainant and his witness for the time 
they had lost in attendance on the Court. The sum total he 
should be authorized to demand either in person or by letter 
from the head of the camp, who should be obliged instantly 
to pay the demand* If he should deem it unjust, let him,/ 
like other individuals have bis remedy afierwards by an appeal, 
to the Commissioner of the division. A few such occurrence 


* After all the Rreat objeotion ia color. An fJoRliRhinan whale?er he bja' 
rank most in England nabmit to be apmbended by even eommoar ooBtiable*, 
■hbald he behavt so aa to aubject bimteH to tbia : bat then opr Euliah eommoa 
conatablea are white, anfovtaQatelr the epperior officera of the Ipdiap police ere 
blaok.7-lt woald be intolerable Ibal n black man ehoald liave authority over a 
white one ! 
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as these, particularly if they were published in the Oaxette, 
would very soon induce the civil and military officers to keep 
so sharp a watch over their followers, that tlie oppressions 
now so intolerable to the people, would (re long be remember- 
ed only as having once existed. But no half measirts will 

5 reduce so desirable a result. Nothing short of a 8y>tem as 
ecisive as that 1 have suggested. On the other hand, the 
civil and military officers must be vested with sufficient autho- 
rity when marching, over the sepoys, servants, and followers 
of their camps, to investigate complaints , against them' ; to 
enforce restitution for extortion, and impose slight fin^a : for 
slight fines to the amount of a lew annas, up to four or five 
rupees, would be quite sufficient, when it was found that the 
punishment immediately followed the ofience. The amount 
should be instantly given to the beggars at the place who were 
real objects of charity or sent to the Magistrate. There 
would be little danger of the authority being abused, as few 
people are disposed to look too severely on the peccadilloes of 
their own servants, when they themselves do not sufier fium 
them* At present they have not such authoiiiy, and might 
by latp. be punished for exercising it ; although so obviously 
for the furtherance of the ends of justice. This consideration 
leads some who are well disposed, to decline interfering in 
such cases, and to tell the people they may complain to the 
Magistrate — a perfect mockery in the present state of things. 
The scene of the complaint probably lies fifty miles ojstant 
from the residence of the Magistrate. By the time the com- 
plainant reaches the station, the camp has proceeded several 
marches into another district; and even, supposing that the 
plaintiff has overcome all the difficulties ol discovering the 
correct name and designation of the person, whose serveiit has 
ill-treated him, and of bringing bis case to the notice of the 
Magistrate, and that that functionary does addiess the civil 
or military officer on the subject ; often no notice is taken of 
it, or an insolent and evasive answer is returned, (the truth of 
which r could prove by numerous official documents) and re- 
dress is out of the question unlegs the Magistrate should refer 
the matter to Government, which for various reasons he is 
rarely inclined to do.* 


* Were meltere os • proper footieip, the onlf arreogemeoC« which the 
lar|eet oeap woold ever Decemiiate, wooid ba to fend word to the abop-ke<*pera 
SBO othera of iU approach. The j will provide every tbiog aa they do oow for 
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Another circumstance 1 would bring to public ' notice. 
The truth of which may be easily ascertained by a proper 
enquiry on the part of Government— viz. that in the central 
provinces about *Beh^r, it is the common practice for the civil 
officers of all ranks, when they are about to march to require 
carriage of every description at free cost, and even the use of 
tents, from the rich landed proprietors, who are there to be 
found, to the blessing of the people, residing on their estates. 
Some of them gos > far as to re''iisr even to pay for the food of 
the elephants and cattle, wliilo these are employed in their ser- 
vice, but oblige the owners to submit to this expense also, as 
well as to the depiivation of the use of their cattle for many 
months in the year. Well may those who pursue this mode of 
cond lOt decry the anticipated colonization of English settlers. 
Is this a tit system to be tolerated by an English Government 
in India? Yet 1 have actually heard it spoken of in society, 
in the coolest way possible as a convenience enjoyed by the Ci- 
vilians in that pait, Mliicli those iti the Upper Provinces were 
not so fortunate as to possess. Tliero by the erection of the 
Reveiiuc-scrcw-engine, on a foundation laid by violated Bri- 
tisli faith, crowned by the Kyotwarrie system, there is hardly 
a man lelt who possesses those amveniences, ft>r the benefit of 
his English masters ; almost all are reduced to a happy state 
of equality on a bare subsistence. 

I must be allowed to make a few general remarks before^ 
concluding this paper. 

The principal rule towards putting a stop to the evils of 
the system above delineated must be, to abolish all compul- 
sory means in pmcuiing what is required, and introduce in- 
stead, civility and just payment. Government may do a 
great deal by a simple order, which will recommend itself by 
its economy. Every department is supplie d with an establish- 
ment of jemadars and cliiprassees (Anglice a species of ser- 

llie c*in>p<t of nnlivoii of wliaipver rnnk. In very poor difflricls, the 

i'ollHclor niii{ht lo mik** •» tiU'e ndv.'iire in motioy. hui there uonid he no , 

ncc«i*ion for him to trnn' I-* hlln«^tf ^«itli the detnil : tbB hud iniirh be 

left tn thoiie cnucenied, «%ho wou^d repny ttdvnnee bs mioii kh >ii»' camp hod 
paaaed. Cnmpi ol iMnlfioial iMUveiii however Urge ere however aiipptied 
vrithnut nny ndvance. eieu in the poiufsl diatricts. / 

-It would he n \erv good rule, if e\ery English ronlieiunii, particoUrb the 
eivil end in litnry offlcpm, when niirching tingi), either on hudnees or for 
plenaure. wore* required previously to send worc> to the ningistrate of eneb' 
district of his psNsiog through ; i ststii.iT the stages he should tnske, end (ho 
prohabln drte on which he sfioiild arrive et each. T'ds would grestb fscilitate 
the discovery of whose estop vrss .to hlsmo, wbes oomplaiuts were made. 
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geants and constables). CommerciaUUesidencies— •Commis- 
sariat — Executive Engineers — Clothing Agencies, Timber 
Agencies, have a little police army of their own, 

for such it virtually is, with great evil of beiiig under little or 
no controul. These chiprassies are utterly useless for any 
good end, and are only employed cither to oppress the people, 
or in the private service of those at the heads of the respective 
departments. If any one of these wish to procure carriage or 
workmen, provided there be no fear of ill-treatment or non- 
payment, the native clerk in the office or the head workman 
would at any time procure whatever is required. In this case 
the chiprassies are useless. If their aid be required, it is 
evident that there must be something wrong ; for. it is utter 
nonsense to say that a stationary officer carrying on a manu- 
factory on the part of (’overnmeiit cannot procure workmen 
and carriage, unless from the above mentioned cause; while 
the English and native uiercliaiits next door to him can obtain 
whatever they require. If one of these officers require a 
Department Police, it is quite sufficient proof that he is unfit 
for his situation. Ue must either from inefficiency, or neglect, 
be unable to check the abuses and malpractices of his native 
subordinates. It would be a most excellent thing for the 
country, if Government would discharge all these mercantile 
department police establishments, and it would create a consi- 
derable saving. The two first are by far the worst, particular- 
ly the Commissariat, whose chiprassies may be found all over 
the country ill-treating the people ; it being the practide in 
that department to supply a number of them to ariy one who 
furnishes an article to the department. Under the proposed 
plan, these different departments would be infinitely more 
efficient than they arc at present. 

Unhappily under the present system, the dislike of the 
natives to have any dealings with the English is so great, that a 
person who is both able and willing to prevent abuses by his 
servants and others, finds great difficulty in gaining credit for 
his good il1tenti«^ns. It requires a fixed residence of a year or 
even two in a station, before an Englishiiiaii can establish Ids 
character ; but let hint once gam the confidence and .good opi- 
nion of the people, his infiuence in future will be unbounded ; 
and whatever he may iit future require will be readily brought 
to him, whilst others th«> station cannot induce a native wil- 
lingly to come near them. Some have the good sense and 
proper feeling always to act in this manner ; but there are I 
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fear but few, who will take the trouble or indeed know JioMr to 
set about it ; and many who begin with a right diepoakien be* 
come too indolent to persevere and resort to the old system. 
Xn illustration, *1 wiy give two instances. At a certain station 
was a Barrack Master who had held the situation for many 
years : during the whole time, both his own and the magistrater 
police were in constant requisition to procure the needful sup* 
plies for his department ; the rea*«on being that his native sub- 
ordinates ilUtreated and ill-paid those employed. Complaints 
were occasionally made to him, but he turned a deaf ear to 
them. His self>iove being piqued at the idea that any thing 
could be wrong in him or his establishment, he laid the blame 
upon tltc bad disposition ot the workmen and others, ScCm 
He was succeeded by another : although no change tcmk place 
in the subordinate establisliment, who had been liabituated to 
practice oppressions, yei by pursuing a different system, m 
about a year, his character stocnl so high with the people, that 
without any assistance from magistrates or chiprassies he was 
able to procure whatever he wanted. The other instance la 
still stronger. Captain A . was employed in some public works 
in district B. Being unable to procure labourers, he wrote to 
Mr. C. who resi^^ed in the neighbouring district, some fifty 
miles from the scene of his operations, requesting his assistance 
which was promised upon certain conditions on the part of 
Captain A. Within one week, Mr. had enrolled and dis- 
patched upwards of a hundred labourers, eneiy man of whom 
caiAe from district J3, and some from within ten miles of €Jnp* 
tain AJs works; and that too, at a less rate of pay than wae 
offered by Captain A. and what is more, when tbe iabonrert 
learnt their destination, they refused to go, unless Mr. O* 
pledged himself to guarantee their receiving their full pey f 
Now, had this Barrack Master and Captain A. been told 
** you shall have no oflScial assistance whatever, and if you 
cannot carry on on your works, you shall lose your situation,** 
what course must they have pursued ? They must have been 
obliged to investigate what was wrong in their own conduct or 
that of their subordinates, and must have corrected what waH 
amiss. I'hey would then btfve found their task easy enough, 
all difficulties in finding the adequate number of labourers and 
the requisite supply of material lUving disappeared And thia 
is the reason why 1 assert that the diffident departments above 
mentioned would be more efficient were they deprived of all 
mesns of, employ mg force. 
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Finally the English raust endeavor 'to conquer their dis* 
like to the color of the inhabitants of India, so far as to treat 
them willi a little civility, and tike a little trouble in superin- 
tending the conduct of theia subordinates^ servants and follow- 
ers. They need not be apprehensive of lowering their dignity j 
for in this country (as in Eii^lmd) those who behave with 
politeness, gentleness, and ctviltly to their inferiors will al- 
ways be legarded by them wkh greater respect and deference 
than those who are overbearing and imperious. Had this 
conduct been adopted by the commissariat officer at .Agra, 
who had some months allowed hi.m to make his preparations, 
we should not have heard of the force which marched from 
thence to the attack of E hurt pore being stopped out the first 
march for want of supplies. But the Commissariat officer, 
instead of taking any tiouble himself, left all to a Bengalee 
Baboo, or some such equally efficient personage. The most 
extraordinary part of the story is that such shameful neglect 
was not visited by any punishment. If report be true indeed, 
the Commissariat officer certainly narrowly escaped hanging at 
the hands of the enraged genet al who commanded ; and it is 
probable that the fright which the threat produced, may have 
been considered a sufficient punishment. The importance of 
the subject must be my excuse for the length of this paper, 
*and for the repetition and tautology which will be complained 
of ; for 1 would again ^bserve that though every particular 
instance may be of no great consequence, the aggregate evil 
is intolerable to the people and productive of infinite discredit 
to the Government and to the English character generally. 
I am not alluding (as before observed) to a time of war, but 
describing the ordinary transactions of Government and its 
functionaries in a populous co<rntry at a period of profound 
peace. And under tlie>c circumstances, 1 am convinced that 
by a proper method, evety evil complained of under the 
purveyance and forced labour system,” may be speedily and 
completely checked. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

October 10, iB33. 

P. S. Every instance and iUustration in this, as in all 
my papers alludes to a particular individual, and real occur- 
rence. My object is not to attack individuals, but to expose 
the evils that pervade (fur British Indian administration ; be- 
sides I consider it extremely improper for an anonymous writer 
to the piess in assailing the character of individuals by 
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name ; unless where the conduct of any one has already been 
published by competeut authority, or has been matter of offi- 
cial notice : in either of these cases, the business is free to 
the comments of anyone. (The Agra Commissariat officer’s 
conduct was the subject of official mqiiiiy). I may one day 
give the names of eve I y person and place alluded to in my 
papers, in which event, i shall write m my own name. At 
present no clue whatever is given to enable any one to point 
to the individual. 

PROPOSALS FOR AN IMPROVED MANAGE^ 
MENT OF THE CONSERVANCV DEPAUr. 
MENT OF CALCUTTA. 

TO THE OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS OF PREMISES IN 
CALCUTTA. 

The considerations which led me to propose to Govern- 
ment the outline scheme sketched in the accompaii}ing ineino- 
randum are : 

1st. That evils at present exist connected with the ^'on« 
servancy Department of the Police which are q »t likely to be 
effectually remedied unless the attention of the public in general 
be roused and kept permanently directed, not only to the ex- 
istence of the evils but to the best means of removing them. * 

2d. That it is on every account desirable that the inha- 
bitants of a large town like this should not only officially know 
the Veal state of their municipal affairs, but have organs for the 
expression of their wishes, on such subjects generally, and eb- 
pectally for carrying into effect whatever arrangements they 
may consider to be advantageous to themselves as contributing 
to their general comfort, or the salubrity of their town. 

For these reasons I would rejoice to see committees of in-* 
habitants formed in the several divisions of this large and po- 
pulous town. Other advantages may follow, — such as incieased 
public spirit, leading individuals to devote some portion of their 
time, talents, or wealth, to objects of public ^utility, and a high 
tone of feeling calculated to foster independence of character, 
and regard for public lights f should these results follow, they 
will; 1 am sure, be hailed with satisfaction by the Government. 

It may be thought perhaps that the machinery proposed 
for the election of Committees is far lAore oper^e and exten- 
sive than the end in view requires. Yet it is manifest that where 
funds, however small, are contributed to by all, all (within 
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SDi^blidiitii meo^TenieDcle and practical utility prescribe) shotild 
hare a voice in their distribotioo ; and it appears essentia) that, 
if tbe^e Cominittees come inta operation at all, they should do 
sb on the principle of their members beings elected by the body 
of tax^payers, or such portion of them as, on a common-sense 
view of the questkm, may be judged to compose a ht consti** 
tuency. 

I may mentkm that the plan sketched by me, and ap-» 
)>roved generally by Government, bas been prepared at inter- 
vals snatched uom the time incessantly occupied in current 
diitiea. From this, and from other causes, to which 1 need not 
allode, it may well be imperfect ; and will, I have no doubt, 
receive important improvements from the free discussion to 
which I trust it will be subjected. This remark applies as 
vib;ll to the division which I suggested as proper to be experi- 
mented upon, as to numerous other details; for the dueadjust- 
fOeut of these, the appointment of a preliminary Committee by 
the inhabitants would be desirable. 

This is not the place to enter upon a full detail of the 
measures which 1 consider necessary for effecting an increased 
degree of comfort, cleanliness, and salubrity in the town ; but 
as a practical exposition of the advantages that might result 
/roth the establishment of Committees, I would mention — 

1st. The securing of greater efficiency and alacrity on the 
part of establishments at present entertained. This could 
hardly fail to be the conseqitence, seeing that there would b^ a 
constant supervision by the respectable inhabitants of the ward, 
instead of the casual inspection that can be exercised by one 
or two JMPagtstraies, whose time is taken up by other business. 

2d. The economizing of establishments and the applica- 
tion of conseliiieot savings to useful works, such as the con- 
stmctioii of improved drains, tunnels, cess-pool wells, and the 
like. 

3d. The spread of information concerning the real difficul- 
ties in drahiiog the town and the various devices and means by 
Which particuhir naisance may be abated.* 

4ni. l*reparhig the way for obtaining additional funds to 
lie applied under the control of hoi&eholders to objectsf clear- 


* It III DoC seosmlft Sbowb that ths town drains are not intended in Ihoorj. 
do lOOMi than cerrf nff mid! water, nnd that to pot any nnifSned whnts^Of 


W W w . 


f BUela nn thn widanh^ of atmeli, ftllitHr op old and etogiMUil tanks,' «n4 ' 
the lefWilioB of new oees nod wnterwg nod ligbiing rondo. 
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ly 9hewn to be absolutely necessary for their comfort, by means 
either of the liberality of Government or of public voluntary 
assessment. 

5th. Tmprovin^ the receipts of the house tax itself, which 
may lie reckoned upon as the result of increased Interest taken 
in it by the inhabitants. ' 

To originate and brings into practical operation Commit- 
tees cap ible fif effecting^ these and other similar objects, is to 
me, in my official capacity of Chief Mag;tstratc, an object' of 
the highest ambition, and I am glad to think that it is so with 
many of iny brother Magistrates. I trust 1 do not .deceive 
myself when I confidently anticipate the indulgence and.cor- 
diaf c(»'-operation of the public at large in our endeavours to 
bring about this desirable end. 

Should it appear that our present efforts are prematifre, 
and that the community is not yet disposed to take this trouble 
upon itself, I shall always have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have done my best to effiect an important object, and L 
feel confident that this or some similar arrangement will sobqer 
or later be adopted. 

Y^our obedient servant, 

D. McFaklan. 

MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED TO GOVERNMENT ON THE 

, 1st DECEMBER LAST. 

CAief MagUtrale^s Remarks^on the Expenditure at present 
incurred for the Police of Calcutta in all *its branches^ with 
suggestions for an improved management of the Conservancy. 

1st. I shall commence by giving an abstract of the dif- 
ferent heads of account under which the Expenditure incurred 
in 1832-33 was classed : 

Assessment, Rs. 2,82,589 9 11 

Sitting Justices,... *J,04,9?>7 3 8 

Town Duties, ...» ^ 33,368 5 11 


4,20,915 3 6 

2d. — Assessment. The first of these heads of account is 
the Assessment. This is a tax of 5 per cent, levied byr Act of < 
Parliament on the real value of all houses, buildings, and 


^ Ezeliiiive of MagistraW aSd 3a|Beriotesdeat'i aalariev. 
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grounds in Calcutta, and is appointed to be expended by the 
Justices of the Peace on cleansing, watching, and repairing 
the town. 

The annual cxpcnce of watching is*) Rs 1 19 641 1 5 

per j * * * 

Of cleansing and repairing 1,62,948 8 6 

Being an aggregate of Rupees 2,82,589 9 li 

1832-38. 

Town assessed at, 3,00,801 14 12 

Remissions on account of empty houses, &c. 31,086 10 19 

Rs.' 2,69,716 3 13 

Gross Collections within the year. 2,37,805 13 1 


This expense being greatly in excess of the net income 
of the tax. Government have always supplied the deficiency. 
Probably on account of the direct interest they have in keep- 
ing down the expenditure under this head, and also no doubt 
from their having been hitherto the only body that has taken a 
permanent interest in the affairs of the town, and assumed any 
control over the Justices themselves, the Government have di- 
rected at different times what should be the strength of the 
fixed establishments, and have further ordered that the sum of 
Rs. 1,000 should be the limit to which the Justices might go 
in the expenditure of money on specific works, within the 
meaning of the Act, or in the purchase of bullocks, imple- 
ments, &c. This order, however, has not been construed to 
include the expense of repairing any given street or line of 
road. 

3d. The annual accounts under this head are revised by 
the Civil Auditor and by him laid before Government with 
remarks, and are finally passed and recorded by the Justices 
in Sessions, where they are open to the inspection of the 
public. 

4th.— Justice$, The next head of account is the 
Sitting Justices : under this head are paid the establishment of 
clerks, native writers, mounsh^s, and constables attached to 
the office, law expenses and the expense of the fire engine 
establishment, repaii^ of the Esplanade roads and the Tank es- 
tablishment. The dieting of prisoners in the Police prisons 
ajjd the House of Correction, and of poo'r patients in the Po- 
lice fiospital, palnii<}U6en hire to Police officers, stationery. 
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and other petty chaiges in the office of the Magistrates, and 
rewards for services rendered to the Police. 

6tb. Under this head no expense exceeding 100 Hs. can 
be incurred without aiitboritv of Government. The account 
is subject to the Civil Auditor’s scrutiny, but is not recorded 
with the Clerk of the Peace. The aggregate expenditure un- 
der this hieadfor 1832-33 was Rs. 1,04»957 3 8. 

6th.— Tbica Duty. The third bead of account is the 
Town Duty. During the administration of Mr. Adam in 
1823, it Was declared that the amount of Town Duties should, 
be devoted partly in aid of the Assessment Fund and partly to 
improvements in the Conservancy. In 1829 this order was 
cancelled and matters reverted to the state in which they now 
are. It is right to mention that Mr. Adam’s measure proceed- 
ed on the assumption of the existence of a surplus revenue, and 
that the sums paid under this head are in truth disbursed from 
the general funds of the state, the name being retained as 
marking the kind of works to be classed under it. 

7th. — Under this head of account are paid certain fixed 
charges, viz. the expense of watering the roads Rsi 17,552 
per annum, of lighting Rs. 6,000 per annum, and all improve- 
ments, or new works* not classed under the head of repair- • 
ing. The latter has not exceeded (average for 10 yeafs 
Rs. 35,671 0 0) 36,000 Rs. per annum ; and the necessity of 
every ^ proposed expense is closely scrutinized by Government. 

This account is also revised by the Civil Auditor, but is 
not subject to Audit by the Sessions. 

8th. — ^These three Accounts and the charges for the sala- 
ries of the paid Magistrates and Superiotendan^ include the 
whole of the expence * incurred under the head of Police Ex- 
penditure for Calcutta* 

It may be remarked that the Magistrates, as such, have 
no control over the Lottery Funds, nor is any part of the fees, 
fines, escheats, Abkarree duties, f and rentss realized at the 
Police office liable to be expended by them on behalf of the 
inhabitants. The Town Dutihs are levied by the Collector of 

* Saoh as makios drrioa aod,roiailt pakha— wi^eoiog atraeCs. 

f These are ooUeeted by one ofcbe Megisljralei noder the immediafe orderd 
of Government. The sums raised under ihw need were origioajljr. ordered to.be 
expended io ** maiQUiniog and preaerviag the Police, peace* good ordar Utl 
aedaHll ofthe (bvfii bfCMoihtfa ailll' Ihd iababitaifte tksdioA” 
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Customs uiid^r the orders of the Board of Customs Salt and 
Opium. 

9tb. — Prom the above review it appears that the only 
fund over which the, inhabitants of theHown have, or at least 
ought to have a legal* control is the Assessment, and that it is 
at present and will probably always be insufficient to meet the 
ol)jeots contemplated in the Act of Parliament. If there axe 
no other fund . which the inhabitants can claim as their own or 
raise for themselves, it is clear that they must always be in- 
debted to the Government for every improvement which re- 
quires money for its execution. 

10th. — There is certainly too much reason to fear that the 
state of society in Calcutta is not at present sufficiently ad- 
vanced, nor of a sufficiently permanent character to render it 
feasible or desirable that the control and administration of the 
whole of the funds expended on Police purposes should be 
vested in tlie hands of inhabitants, but there is as^iredly no rea- 
son why some approach should not be made towards a system 
under which the public should enjoy some share in the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs. * 

11th. — Good policy, it appears to me, imperatively re- 
quires that Government should reserve undtr its own mauage- 
nient the whole of the stipendiary Police, and the funds neces- 
sary for its payment. The chief virtue of Uiat department of 
Police which has for its object the security of life and proper- 
^ty, the protection of the community from thefts and depfeda- 
trons, and the violence of turbulent mobs, is and ever must be 
unity and vigor of purpose and action. For this end it must 
be controlled by one head responsible to the Government di- 
rectly and the public generally, but not liable to be interfered 
with by individual knots of citizen ; on the other hand, .ar- 
rangements connected with the cleanliness and convenience of 
a neighbourhood with the good state of its roads and drains can 
never be permanently managed with efficiency without the active 
assistance and cocstant inteiference of tlie community itself. 

12th. — The attention and fidelity with which the present 
' District Charitable Societies discharge their duty arc very re- 
markable, and I have often wished that it were possible to get 
the inhabitants of any^given district to form theiRselves into 
Committee of Conservancy for their own bounds. To this li- 

^ Thin control vroald bo exercised, 1 presame, by meaiui of as applicalioo 
in regtAbr form to the Supreme Coart. 
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fnited application of the principle of making* the Iphabitaitta of a 
community regulate their own affairs, there can, I am sure, ba 
no valid objection ; the difficulty will be to get them to do so. 

13tb. — Even on this head I do not despair first attempts 
may be awkward and iuefiectual. The principal employes of 
Government residing at Calcutta, as the seat of Govern inent, 
will probably do little in the matter ; but even of them manv 
will support the scheme by way of example and encourage- 
ment. The poorer classes again may be slow to apprehend it ; 
still there is a large and a growing body of intelligent perma- 
nent inhabitants of Calcutta, who are well deserving of the 
notice and encouragement of Government, and who would-be 
well pleased to find their position recognized and a small share 
of power committed to their trust. 

4tb. — The average amount expended on the Conservancy 
Department in each of the four great divisions of the town is 


as follows : 

1st Division, 41 ,943 2 8 

2nd ditto, 37.4^2 12 4 

3rd ditto, 43. 029 13 5 

4th ditto, 39,829 15 6 

The amount at which each Division isj^s^ssed is as fol- 
lows ; — ^ 

1st Division, 67,823 5 4 

2nd ditto, 74.6 L9 9 0, 

3s(l ditto, 80,587 8 7 

4th ditto, 61,436 13 9 


Ks. 2,84,467 4 8 

' That this expeoce will be very materially reduced under 
the present system of management so as to hold out to Go- 
vernment a prospect of a diminished demand upon them, is not 
probable. In its disbursement, therefore, Government can 
hav^ no object except that it should be done^iii a manner the 
roost economical, tiie most efficient, and the most agreeable 
to the people. This latter pc^^t is of some consequence ; the 
same work done by an arbitrary executive would not be viewed 
with the same favor as it would be, if done by persons. select- 
ed by the public themselves. • 

15th. — I. — Let therefore the Government agree to give 
up this sum to the management of the inhabitants themselves 
according to the divisions. 
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II. -^Let a committee of 5 (of which the Chief Magistrate 

apd the Magistrate of the Division and any Honorary resident 
Magistrate should be ex-officio Members) be selected annually 
for its administration. ^ 

III. — Let all persons who had paid up at the date of 

election house tax to the amount of Rs. per annum be 

competent to vote for the nomination of members of this 
Committee. 

IV. — Let the Committee be competent to receive and re- 
vise the lidts of establishment maintained for Conservancy pur- 
poses within its division ; to atter» modify^ reduce, or increase 
them so as the allotted sum be not exceeded ; to censure or 
dismiss any part of the establishment, and entertain others; 
and to appropriate any saving within the year to such improve- 
ments in draining and paving, or lighting, or watering, as they 
may judge best; to receive petitions in Committee on all mat- 
ters connected with the purposes of their appointment ; and 
finally, to receive quarterly a statement of the«amount assessed, 
and the sums realized on account of the house tax, in their 
Division, with a list of defaulters, for such remarks as may be 
necessary. Individual members would of course bring to the 
notice of the Committee repairs, whether petty or heavy, re- 
*quired to drains and roads. 

In cases where the object to be gained was common to two 
or more Committees, they could meet to concert measures ac- 
cordingly. 

V. — Let the Magistrates’ vote be ordinarily on an equal 
footing with those of the other Committee men, but let 
them nave a veto to be exercised according to their judg- 
ment in special cases — on which occasions the Committee will 
refer the case for the order of Hhe whole Magistrates assembled 
at a Quarter Sessions, which should finally settle the point. 

19th. — It would be necessary that a Committee such as 
I have described i^ould be executive only, and not judicial, 
but they might cause complaints to be preferred before the 
constituted tribunals for onences under the Bye Laws. 

'Whilst the woi;ds of the Act of Parliament remain un- 
-repealed, the Ju^ices in Sessions are alone responsible for the 
administration of the Asse^^sment Funds; the Committees 
must therefore, for the time, be provisional, and must in fact 
existHis adtisers only of the Magistrates. The accounts would 
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still have to be rendered in Sessions* The difference ^ould 
be that, the Magistrates would have Committees to counsel 
and advise them to do certain acts. But the acts being stitt 
the Magistrates’* the|r must have a veto for the present. 

17th. — Before any Ipng period elapses, the Act could be 
altered, if in, the intetim the system was found to work well; 
and then a Cothmittee, and each of its members, being recog- 
nized by law, would be amenable to punishment for malver- 
sation or corruption in the discharge of their duty ; whilst 
they are not, power given to them would be irresponsible. 

18th. — It may perhaps be askedn Why change a system 
that already works well ? and why deprive the Conservahey 
branch of that unity and vigor which its administration in a 
single responsible hand is calculated to impart ? And again 
— Is not this a ^heme to shift the labour and attention to not 
very inviting details from the Magistrate, who is paid for it, 
to the public who are not ? 

19th. — £ must confess that I cannot assert that the pre* 
sent scheme of conservancy management really works very 
well. 1 think it very possible that what is now done might be 
done cheaper, and every where defects and difficulties exist, 
which I despair of seeing corrected and overcome, till the 
public themselves are thoroughly awake to the whole details of* 
them, and have some organ for the execution of the plans 
they may consider most likely to attain the end in view. 

^ 20th. — There is no doubt an advantage in the present 
unity of management. A complaint of an individual, if well 
founded, is transmitted to the overseer, or other agent from 
the Magistrate, with celerity, and very stimulating effect-r- 
but ss it would be from the Committee, in all c*ear and mani- 
fest cases, in more doubtful ones, the judgment of a Com- 
mittee of 7 would, probably, be more just than that of an 
individual. 

21st. — Whatever good effects the plan may hare, the 
lessening the details of the Magistrates’ labeur will certainly 
not be one of them. As a member of the Committee, he 
would be expected to tales a lead ; and to make himself 
thoroughly master of all the questions discussed before it, his 
labour would thus be the same, at least as now ; be wopld 
have, in addition, some little trouble ht times in endeavouriiig 
to .reconcile conflicting opinions in the Committee, or to.in4llfiE 
them to follow what ne tnlight think the right course. 
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22d. — Having; thus disposed of such objections to the plan 
as may perhaps be started against it, I will mention spme of 
its manifest advantages. 

23d. — The Legislature has declared, the eligibility of Na- 
tives to the office of Justice of the Peace. The Government 
ill lookins; for persons worthy of holding the office as honorary 
unpaid Magistrates, must have experienced difficulty in select- 
ing individuals, who had distinguished themselves for unpaid 
services rendered to the public. To what acts of individuals 
could they point (beyond the ihstances of Radahmadub 
Banerjee and Rajehunder Doss) as indications of that bene- 
volence and public spirit, which ought to actuate aspirants to 
this honor ? It appears to me that no better criterion could be 
proposed than this, that such and such individuaN, eligible in 
other respects, had lent themselves with zeal and fervor to the 
service of the public in these Committees. Th\ey would afford 
a field for the display of useful qualities which now no where 
1 exists in Calcutta. In a word, they would tend, in a remark- 
able degree, to call forth an*d foster public spirit among the 
ranks of respectable society. 

■ 24th. — The Lottery Funds may now be said to be extinct 
for all purposes of improvement in Calcutta. The debt will 
^be long of being paid off. The present feeling, which I 
conclude will gain strength, is against the morality and useful- 
ness of Lotteries. The Saving’s Bank, if prosperous, will still 
further cripple them. It is therefore of great importance to 
Calcutta that its inhabitants should begin to look after their 
own interests, to economize what funds they have, and to 
shew that they are well qualified to administer what might be 
granted to them, in order that those improvements which are 
necessary for their comfort and the saliibriry of the town may, , 
in process of time, be carried into effect. 

To this end there are no means better adapted than to 
organize them by degrees into properly constituted and res- 
ponsible Public Committees. 

25th. — ^Thero'is yet another advantage incidental to the 
formation of a constituency of tbis,;9ort, with their correspond- 
ing representations. At present there is no means of spreading 
among house-holders a knowledge of improvements connected 
with Conservancy pur(V)ses, adopted by individuals. These 
Cohamittees would become central points for the discussion and 
gefierftl spread of all suggestions having for their object the 
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pTomotion of tlie health or comfort of individuals and neigh- 
boi)rhof)ds, in as far as Conservancy matters are concerned. 

26th. — The last important advantage which t should an- 
ticipate from the*mor% regular publication of the Assessment, 
and giving the people a share in its management, would be 
that, the rules regulating its collection would become more 
perfectly known ; deficiencies in collection would be more 
closely enquired into; defaulteis would have less sympathy, 
when compelled to pay by process of distress; and if the right 
of voting were at all valued, arrears, which would destroy 
that right, would more seldom occur. 

27th. — Let no one object to this attempt at improvement 
and reform on the score of its humble aims. It is true that 
it refers to details embracing no very grand nr dazzling results, 
but the greatest ends have often small beginniugs. These 
simple and unobtrusive municipal Committees may contain 
the germs of noble Societies, qualified to take the lead of all 
the surrounding country in the race of improvement. 

D. McFa'rlan, Chief Magistrate^ 

1st December, 1033. 

P. S. — The details of the arrangements for getting the 
votes of the inhabitants, and the amount of tax which it 
would be proper to fix, as the criterion of voting, may be . 
loft for future consideration ; and perhaps it would be proper 
to commence the system in one division only : that division 
would probably be the 3d, or the one contained within the 
Bow^azar on the North, and Durrumtollah on the South, 
which contains the largest population and most of the midding 
class- 

If the qualification for voting were fixed, in that division, 
at such an amount of house property as would gi\e a tax of 
Ks. 50 per annum, the constituency, if I may give it that 
title, would be apparently only ;I19 persons, of whom about 
70 are natives. If again the qualification be taken on a tax 
of Rs. 25 per annum, the voters would be 506, with about 
132 natives. • 

The former of these would be the more manageable body, 
the possession of the latest bill would be the criterion of 
the right ^of voting. 

To D. McFarlan, Esq. Chief Magistrate\f Calcutta. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor General in Council to acknowledge the receij[>t of your 
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l.etter dated ttye 1st instant, with its enclosures, on the subject 
of the expenditure incurred on the Police of Calcutta in its 
several branches ; and proposing, as an experiments! measure, 
that a sum equal to the average amounl^ heretofore expended 
annually on the Conservancy Department be given up to the 
management of a Committee of the inhabitants themselves, in 
each of the four divisions of the town. 

2d. — III reply 1 am desired to observe that the only fund 
which is by law made applicable to particular purposes is the 
Assessment, which has always been insufficient for those pur- 
poses, a large sum in addition having been each year sanction- 
ed by the Government with whom rests a discretion to limit or 
increase the additional sum to be disbursed from the general 
revenues of the state. 

3d.— With a view to induce the inhabitants to take an 
interest in and to aid the measures adopted for their own 
comfort and convenience, and in the expectation that the 
money authorized to be disbursed will by that means be most 
satisfactorily an ^ advantageously appropriated for the benefit 
of all concerned. His Lordship in Council is pleased to 
authorize you to arrange the details fpr the appointment of, a 
Committee on one division of the town, on the plan and for 
the purpose described in paragraphs 15 and 16 of the paper of 
Remarks” submitted with your letter under reply. 

4th. — Wh^n the details of the plan shall have beep ar- 
ranged and approved by Government and the Committee ap- 
pointed, the G^overnor General in Council will relinquish 
interference in the disbursement of the average amount which 
bas been heretofore expended in the Conservancy Department 
of the division, and place that sum at the disposal of. the 
Committee. 

6th.— This measure will of course be considered as ex- 
perimental. The operations of one year will probably enable 
Government to decide on the advantage of extending or dis- 
continuing the arrangement now sanctioned. 

6th. — Mr. Gordon’s original minute and the private notes 
received with your letter are returned, a copy of the former 
having been kept for record. 

I«am, Sis, your, obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) C. Macswbbn, Sec. to Govt. 
Qouncil Chamber, the 23d Dec* 1833. 
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RECEIPTS, 1832-33.. , 

Net CoIleclioDSof House Thx, 1832*33 8,09,386] II 

Average amount ot* Tow|i Duties tor 10 }’ears, viz. 

from 1888-83 to 1,831-38,.....^ 8,16,833 8 7 

Net Collections of tlie^Abgaree 1838-33 1,73,886 10 0 

Sicca Rupees. . 5,99,446 10 6 

DISBURSEMENTS, 1838-33. 

Assessment Eslablisluneiit, ........ . 1,45,638 0 0 

Contingencies^ viz. 

Repairs of Hoads,. . 39.607 11 4 

Cleansing ditto, 79,848 7 0 

Repairs of Drains. .. 7,334 13 6 

Sundries, 10,766 10 1 1.36,051 9 11 . t 

8,88,689 9 U 


Contingencies^ viz. 

Dieting Prisoners, Conveyance Al- 
lowance, Law ritarges. Rewards, 


Town Duties, 


Lighting ditto, 

Paving ditto and eonsiructing new 

Drains, 

Sundry Chtirges, 


1.01.647 

8 

0 

. 86,674 

5 

0 

18,888 

14 

8 

♦25,S8p 

11 

7 

6,134. 

8 

II 


14 

6 

1,385 

ij 

i1 

1 


— 8,06,604 11 8 


33,368 5 11 
Rs. 5.88,568 LI 6 


We publish in the preceding pages a plan or scheme 
by Mr. McFarlan for producing improvements in the 
Conservancy Department of Calcutta, and at' the same time 
we intimated our intention of offering such remarks as might 
occur to IIS upon a subject of so much importance. Mr. 
McFarlan having now put .forth further propositions re- 
lating to the same plan for the consideration of the public, 
while , we draw the attention of our readers to the subject, it 
will be no inopportune occasion to redeem our pledge, the more 
so considering the very sertpus importance of the object 
which it is the intention of the plair alluded to, to promote. 

^ Including tile espeoss of tbo dIesD Bi^ine at Ohsodpaal GHiaatiiod 
repairs of Aquedocts 
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If it be more praise-ivorthy to save a citizen than to slay an 
enemy, Mr. McFarlan at any rate deserves the best thanks 
of his fellow citizens, for at least attempting; to destroy a com- 
mon source of sickness and doubtless of mortality, by render- 
ing the drains of Calcutta, instead of being reservoirs of filth,, 
dirt, and noxious accumulations of every definable and undefin- 
able description, subsidiary to their "true and proper use,— the 
removal of all such nuisances. This, and the tilling up of those 
stagnant and unwholesome tanks, by which is generated so 
large a portion of malaria and infectious vapour, arc the objects 
which must occupy the chief attention of every one who con- 
templates the causes of fever and contagion, and would endea- 
vour to remove them ; and consequently these are the points to 
which Mr. McFari.an hasdirected his attention. It seeroshow- 
ever to be more his object, as it is our own, to awaken and stir 
up the inactive zeal of the community in their own behalf than 
to propose any direct and positive plan, thinking that if the 
community can be sufficiently made to feel the importance of 
the subject and to apprehend the degree of interest which they 
really have in the removal of the existing evils of the nature 
above specified, the spirit of co-operative improvement once 
awakened will lead to the discovery of the most efficient practi- 
, cal means. In order to this, as an experimental measure, his 
proposal to government was for entrusting the application of a 
sum equal to the average amount of the annual expenses of 
the Conservancy Department, to the management of a commit- 
tee of the inhabitants themselves, in each of the four divisions 
of the town. Government partially assented to this proposal^ 
limiting the experiment to one division and making its con- 
tinuance dependent upon the result of one year’s trial. Our 
contemporary the Hvrkaru complains of this limitation, (which, 
however, is not attributable to Mr. McFaki. an) and argues 
If it is likely that it will work well in one district why not 
in all?” We do not think the hazard of one year’s trial would 
have been great, had the plan comprehended the whole town, 
but we shall feel** much saiistaction if even in a single district it 
be found effectual, not to the immediate and complete removal 
of aU mu'* nces, but to the excitement of that energetic spirit 
of imptov(>ment, and the rousing of that public emulation 
which is the main thing wanting. It is the animus, the pub- 
lic sense and feeling of what is really and most essentially 
conducive to the good not only of the community at large, but 
of dvery individual of the community, that requires to be 
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excited. It is a growing reproach that an Englishman is only 
to be excited into vigorous action by that which is likely to 
produce beneficial and immediate consequences to his pecuniary 
interest. Welidpe the reproach is not well-founded; but 
even if it were, we can hardly imagine any money-making 
member of society to be so short sighted as not to perceive 
that, even in a pecuniary" point of view, the noisome stench 
which banishes his tenant from his house and the unwholesome 
vapour which brings sickness and the doctor into his family, 
are very considerable drawbacks upon income whether large 
or small. Astonishing however as is the fact, there does exist, 
or rather we will say in hopenil anticipation of a better atAte 
of things, there has existed among us a degree of negligence 
and supineness appioaching to apathy upon subjects of internal 
and domestic policy, while at the same time we are as eager up- 
on questions of European politics, as if we were not ten, instep 
of ten thousand miles from the scene of action. Let us not 
forget England or become indifiereut to her relative position 
among European nations. Let us take a rational interest in 
the proceedings of European continental states, but we may 
venture to say that there can be no more absurd anomaly ia 
the conduct of a community, than to take an eager interest in 
distant intHrnational proceedings, which are little more likely ^ 
1 1 affect us than the conjunctions and oppositions of the 
planets, whilst we disregard those objects upon which depends 
our immediate welfare, and continue either to neglect improve- 
ments or to aggravate the natural evils of the clime,-*— improve- 
.ments or aggravations, upon the efiecting or removal of which 
depends the general health or mortality. 

To look, however, a little to the detail of Mr. M cFar- 
LAN’s plan, he proposes to alleviate the evil cf the present 
state of the drains by the construction of cess-pools, to which 
there may be little objection, as a palliation of. the existing 
nuisance till such time as a more complete remedy be prac- 
ticable. With regard to the fillii^g up of those noisome tanks 
which, according to Mr. McFarlan’s addaess, are consider- 
ed by the natives as ** essential comforts I” he asks whether 
they should be deprived of them without remuneration. We 
think that the best remuneration they could receive would be 
the general improvement of atmosphere in which all would 
participate, but nevertheless as the filling of them may be 
regarded as an interference with private property it certainly 
might raise a question of compensation . — India Gazette. 
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MR. TREVELYAN’S REPORTS ON THE INUND CUS- 
TOMS AND 'rOWN DUTIES OF THE BENGAL 
PRESIDENCY. 

Mr. TRF.vELYAN’Ji lon^ proimsed and long expected Re- 
ports upon the Inland Gnstotai and Town Duties of the Bengal 
Presidenej have at last made their appearance, and as far as we 
can judge from a cursory examination, they form most valuable 
contributions to the means of becoming acquainted with the 
operation of those two branches of the public revenue upon the 
general prosperity of the country, and at the same time offer well 
considered suggestions to remedy the evils of which they are the 
prolife cause. We shall postpone the consideration of the 
Report on the I Jand Cu'<toms and limit this notice to the Report 
on the Town Duties, which is shorter. 

It is curious to observe that, with all our contempt of the 
native character and of native institutions, we have been servile 
imitators of some of the worst features of their system of go- 
vernment. Practically acquainted with a system of taxation in 
England which,’ although ndt without its faults, bears far more 
lightly on the operations of industry, and boasting of our freedom 
fiom the invidious local imposts by which enterprize is shackled 
on the continent of Europe, we have yet copied a similar sys- 
tem of local imposts from our native predecessors, and in at- 
tempting to improve upon it, we have rendered it more onerous 
and hurtful. The town duties, as well as the inland customs, 
are the remains of the barbarous system of universal taxation 
wliirh was prevalent under the native Governments : — 

Under itie old system these duties were levied in every town 
and Urge village' Irom every article of trade and consumption. We 
conhned their collection to large towns, and to a limited iiiiiiiberof 
articles, and so far an improvement took place. But the same niis- 
tuke WHS made here aa in the case of the inland customs. In return 
for the comparative freedom which had been given, it was considered 
fair that the remaining articles should be taxed higher than they 
were before. Hence our town duties press more severely upon the 
trade of the couotcy than those which were levied under the native 
governments. A very light tHX,siicli as used to be demanded, might 
not ho 8uffi> lent to divert the coiirsecd' trade.from its usual channels t 
but a heavy one, like that now levied, must necessarily do so. For 
instance, two great staples of iiiteriiMl trade, ghee and tobacco, are 
charged as high as ten pqr cent. Aldiough the native go^rn men ts 
wen' not sufficient ly efilixlitened to see the advantage of giving up 
iiirernal duties altogether, yOt their practice shews that they were 
acquainted with the ^rincipiey that in order to prevent these duties 
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from seriously ol^structing the freedom of exclia|i|ve between different 
peris of the couiiti'y, they must be very light. Being accuslomed (o 
• Iheevil, long ex|ierierice seems to have taught them the natural mode 
ui mitigating it; i%hile we, on the contrary, with eVcTV desire to al- 
leviate the i neon veil ienoes of the system, have applied remedies 
which have in some respects only aggravated the evils ot it.’* 

It was in 1810 that t)ie town-duties were placed on their 
present footing, and since then they have operated steadily to re- 
tard and repress the industry of the towns subject to them. It, 
was not a light tax considerately imposed and equally divided 
among all who were able to bear it; but an apparently arbitrary 
selection was made of twenty-three towns that were required to 
bear the entire burden of town duties. The injustice of this* 
partial taxation does not appear to have struck its authors. A 
claim has been advanced for the appropriation of the town duties 
to purposes of local improvement, and this has been denied on 
the ground that they belong to the general revenue of the 
country, but the injustice may be retorted of extracting contri-^ 
butioiis to the general revenue from an arbitary selection of towns, 
many of them not so populous or rich as those that' remain freo 
and untaxed. Bowanny, Hatras«t, Gyah, and many otlters 
places not subject to the tax are not only more populous than 
Paniput, Banda, and others which are subject to it, but they are 
also much richer in proportion to their population and therefore " 
better able to pay it. Delhi, Allahabad and most of the towns 
subject to town duty, possess a very large population with only 
very slender means in comparison with others of paying an extra 
tax. The t»x therefore carries inequality *and injustice on the 
very face of it. Nor is this apparent only in the selection of the 
towns to be taxed, but also in the selection of articles on which 
the tax is levied. The articles on which it is . levied are only 
eight in number, and for the sake of levying a du^y upon those 
eight articles consumed in towns, all their consumption and all^ 
their trade, comprising several hundred different articles and 
passengers of every description, are subjected to the annoyance 
ot search. But besides, where is the wisdom or the justice of 
fixing upon eight articles of town cbn8umptioni>to be taxed and 
leaving all the others free ! The town duties must fall prhici- 
pally on the native population ^nd be felt most severely by the 
poorest. Why should they be taxed for such articles as salt, 
suiiar, tobacco, ghee, betel, teiroaric, oil and pulse, when the 
luxuries of the rich are subject to no such duty? The 
contrivanqes by which the poor seek to evade the duties are 
showp in .one ipst^.^oe by .the fact th.at at Delhi men, and womep,. 
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were in the habit of bringing in salt under their clothes, hound 
round their body, in bags. The following statements deserve to 
be specially quoted : — 

** InsUiices might be mentioned up the. country, as well as in 
Calcutta, ill which the establishment of sugar>mills has been pre* 
vented by this partial impost. Towns are the natural seats of ma- 
nufactures. The capital, enterprise, and intelligence of the. country 
principally reside there, and employ ineiits can no where else be 
extended and c jbdivided as they can in the great assemblages of 
people who congregate in towns. One of the articles excluded is 
the great staple, the expected improvement in the mode of growing 
and n^anufaotiiring wliic li affords one of the principal grounds of 
hopn for the renewed prosperity of the country. After all that has 
been said about the injustice of England in excluding our sugars, it 
would hardly be believed, that by a fiscal regulation in India itself, 
sugar cannot be manufactured in most of the principal towns of the 
copntry, except for the consumption of the towns themselves ; or, 
in other words, that in those situations where the greatest facilities 
exist for rehniugour sugar, and fitting it for exportation to England, 
the iinproveineul of the manufacture, by the application of expen- 
sive machinery and the subdivision of labour cannot be carried be- 
yond the means which the limited consumption of a single town 
affords. If the undertaker were to attempt to extend his operations 
by supplying the country in the ueighbourhood, or the foreign 
market^ he would be immediately understood by the sugar inauufac- 
ttired outside the limits of the town duty chokeys. 

“But the moat serious objection to this tax is the injurious 
effect it has upon the trade of the country.' The town-duty Tariff 
includes salt, sugar of every description, tobacco, ghee, beet lenut, 
termeric, oil and oil seeds, and pulse, all of which are great stuples 
of the trade of this couutry. The town-duties are intended to be 
levied merely on the consumption of the towns, and the spirit, and 
perhaps the letter of the law, requires that goods which are brought 
in merely to be disposed of and sent away again in the ordinary 
course of trade should not be subject to the impost. In practice, 
however, it is impossible to distinguish those articles which are in- 
tended for the consumption of the town itself, ^ from thoscr which are 
brought merely for the purpose of being sent away again ; and if 
goo(^ were to he admitted duty free into a place, on the assumption 
that they would not be sold there, the town duties might be defrau- 
ded lo any extent. The actual result is, that they have every 
where been levied on the enumerated articles, upon their entering 
the prescribed limits^ without any exception in favour of the g^eneral 
trade. 

“Thisstato of things involves an evil of serious magnitude.— 
Merchanta, being thus slibjected to double duties on taking their 
goods to Uie great towns, of course cease to frequent them as placet 
of tri|de, and resort instead toother marts, which are established for 
tte^ purpose In the neighbourhood. Thus Bowanny, Shauilee, 
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Blieret*, Rewarrec, awl Sh.ihtlerah have ^rowa uj> on |iU aidea of 
Delhi to be flouriahiii|[r while no tradS whatever is carried on 

at Delhi itself. Hatras wliirh is not burthened.with tovrii duties, 
is a more flourishifl^ than Agra, ami the wliole of trade 

would pnihahly remove thither it it were not n»*cessary to P«ke the 
Bhurtpore salt to Ac^ra for tiie purpose of einlnirking it the east- 
ward. There is no place ill the iiitenor'or India he*ter at^.ip'ed to 
become a plare of great trade than Atlanabiid, in pro>d' of wliich 
many rich native tnerchaols actually re<,ide there. S<h*Ii however ia 
the effect ntllie town duties, that they cuuiiot carr^ on their trade 
at the pla<e where ibey reside, aud they have hceu ohli^^d to esta- 
blish two marts, tialled JhooiisceaiidSirsa, juri ouiHid'Mhc ^own-duijr 
limits, ill order to transact their btiaihesa. Thenc t-ie ihnvinir places, 
but at Allahabad iUelf, iiolhitig ia brought or bold, cx ept foi::;the 
coiisiiiiiptioii of the place.'* 

It would seem from these facts tbnt if the syst^ m Iiad been 
intended for the express purpose of impeding and iujp.nngi tr%i|e, 
no better plan could have been devisecl. i\lr. Trevelyan re- 
commends the total abandonment of the town duti. s, but, i< the 
state of the public resources will not permit this, he proposes 
that a beginning should be made by removing the tax from the 
towns on tlie western frontier, and thut with regard to the re- 
maining towns It should be gradually remitted to an amount 
equivalent to the annual encrease of the custom revenue until it 
1ms been every where linahy abc lished. The Deputy Secretary « 
professes to be uninformed whether the other interests of Oo- 
verumont will peiniit the total abandonment of the town duties, 
and ^0 are still less able to say that they will, but leaving this 
for tin' consideration of those on 'whom the responsibility rests, 
we should doubt whether the gradual abolition would prove 
nearly sobeneliciai as the total abandonment of the town duties. 
The tot,al amount is 6ve lakhs of rupees. If this sum were 
remitted in small portions the effect on tiade would be scarcely 
perceptible, and the moral effects on the minds of the people 
would be wholly lost. But let the whole amount be at once and 
for ever remitted, and the industry of the country might take 
spring which would very speedily make up the loss to the re- 
venue and perpetuate its effects in the general^ condition 'Of 'tjbe 
country. To produce their full and just effects, such measures 
should be done with a will, initantaneously and completely. We 
subjoin the concluding passage of the report, from whiefh it will 
be seen that Mr. Trevelyan anticipates the time when 
.societies of towns will be induced to associate themselves in re- 
gularly constituted bodies for tl>e accomplishment of civic objects 
when the management of town funds will be entirely in tliehr own 
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hands ; when no more funds will be raised than they choose to 
resolve upon among themselves ; and when the sums required 
from time to time will be levied in any manner and through any 
instrumentality they may consider mest consistent with their 
interests, and the oinects and mode of expending them will rest 
wholly with themselves. This is what we have long held out as 
one of the first objects to be desired with a view to local im- 
provements; hut before any thing of this kind can be effected, 
the public must see a more liberal desire on the part of Govern- 
ment to surrender to the inhabitants of towns a portion of the 
powers it at present possesses : — 

** It is well known thst the town duties were at one period assign- 
ed for the support of the public works of the towns from which they 
were levied, and the probability of tUeir being so applied again is 
sometimes brought forwiird as an argument for retaining them. If 
there be any truth in what has been stated as to the injurious effect 
of this tax upon the prosperity of towns, there can be no improve- 
ment so great salts entire abolition. When a place already enjoys 
a flourishing trade, this tax offers a serious impediment to its in- 
crease; and when there is no previously existing trade, it is an effec- 
tual bar to any being established. Though so favorably circumstan- 
ced for carrying on a flourishing commerce, as is proved by their be- 
ing the residence of many wealthy merchants, who transact their 
business at places in the immediate neighbourhood, avoiding the 
precincts of the town-duty, Banda and Allahabad, cannot themselves 
Imsst of any trade, except what is carried on in cotton at the for- 
mer place ; and five maunds of salt, sugar or tobacco could hardly 
be procured at a time in their bazars. Could any application that 
it would be possible to make of thei produce of such a tax lead to so 
great improvement as the opening to unlimited prosperity, which 
would be obtained by its removal ? So long as it is contiuu^, good 
roads may bo made, tanks may be dug, and useful , and ornamental 
buildings may be erected ; but the essentials of prosperity, trade and 
^manufactures, will be wauling. The wealth and population flowing 
ifVom these sources constitute by far the most important fund for the 
improvement of towns. Whatever sum may be required the col- 
lection of it should be so managed as not to interfere with the appli- 
cation of industry to trade and manufactures, andvthe mea;is of con- 
structing useful fod ornamental works will then augment in an equal 
ratio with the growing resources of the place. 

** There ia another serious ol^ection to this tax as a means of 
providing (hndafor the completion of piiblib works, which is, that it 
inevitably leads to waste. The most ordinary regard for economy 
would suggest, that the sum raised should he neither more nor 
less than the exigency of the cave requires, and that "^it should not be 
levied eooner than is absolutely necessary. The town-duties, ou ihe 
codlrary, bear no reference to the actual demand for funds, lu 
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tome casef« it mtfy litppen, that an expensive work is required to be 
executed, exceeding the resources which they aflbrd ; and, as the work 
oiust therefore advance with slow steps towards its filial completiout 
a long period must* necessarily elapse before the money begina'to 
yield any return : while. In other cases, more will be collected than is 
actually required, and waste must equally ensue. As the expeosea 
of Govemuient are of a permanent cnaractec, they require the imp 
position of permanent taxes t but the demand for local public woiks 
is of an extremely fluctuating nature, and occurs at very uncertain 
Intervals, for which reason it Is always custoipary to provide for it 
by a rate adapted to each particular case. 

** In the natural course orafiairs, the necessity for public workfj 
should first be felt, and the funds required for their oompletion 
should afterwards be raised, in whatever manner might be foufid 
most convenient i but in the omo of town-duties, the plan would be 
reversed, snd the funds would first be raised^as a matter of course, 
whether there were any real demaiid for thjmi or not. This would 
form a prevailiug- source of wasteful expenditure. The persons em 
trusted with the disposal of the town-duty fund would have a sumwf 
money continually accumulating on their hands, which they would 
be obliged to expend in some way orotheri and, if they could not 
find undoubtedly proper ol^ta to lay it out upon, they must have 
recourse to ollters, which are of a more quaatloiiable character. In 
this way there is no saylngbow uaeleasly the money taken from the 
public might be expended. Not the public works required, but the 
sum on hand, would be constituted the measure of the expeu- 
diture I and it would be exactly the tame thing as if an individual 
were to be obliged to lay out bit whole income every year, whether 
he might have any real Occasion to do so or not. A plan which pro- 
vides apple funds without any defined okject of expenditure is quite " 
inconsistent with every notion of sound eoooomy, and the tendency 
to laxness would be encouraged by the cireumatance that nobody 
would have any direct intecea't iu checking the appltcntioii.of thie 
money. If no more were to be realised than might actually here* 
qiiired for the completion of each work, the society would be led Igr 
the most obvious motives of self-interest to keep a strict eoktral over 
the expenditure I but, aceording to the town-duty plan, nobody 
would have either more or leas to pay, wliatater might become of 
the money. The same remark appliea to the aopeHntendencp. of 
Oovernment, which would likewise have no direct interest in the ^ 
proper application of the funds i and, even if it wm every way die- * 
posed to do so, it may be doubted wh^faer it would be able pr!op(Wly 
to check the expenditure of so mi^y works going on at the •aino.time 
in different parts of the country. It is tp be hoped at the ipiBiiaioii 
of the town-duties will induce, the societies of towns to pisoiMate' 
themselves in regularly eonatituted bodies, for the accon||itMiinent 
of civic objects. As long as this tax subsMts, fiiey wil,Lnatii^ly lopk 
to Government to defray thanxpenaeof public works i .hqjt fvhen it 
ceases to be demanded, they, wjiu feel Ibpt the obligMioii Ipabeen 
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transfeir'cl in a great ineabiire to themselves. The management wilt 
1« rn.irety in liieir own hands ; no mure fniids will be raised than 
iney i'UooSti to read ve upon among theinseUes ; the hiiiiis required 
troiii II lilt* U) ./ill be levied in any manner, and ihrougi* any in- 

stnimeoiHiii} , iney may consider most consits lent with their interests 
and the m ami mod<* of expending them will rest solely with 
tbems 1 V vT*.. " — India Gazette, 


We have read with much interest Mr. Trevelyah’s Cus- 
tom Report, and we chiefly regret that no space wc can devote 
to it will give an adequate idea of its instructive . contents* 
There are several subjects connected with the internal adminis- 
tration of this country which require the immediate and serious 
attention of the Government, and among these it is shown in this 
Report that the whole subject of the customs is not the least im- 
portant or the least urgent. The evils of the transit duties and 
of the chokey system by which they are enforced are well 
known, and wa shall therefore chiefly endeavour to explain the 
remedies which it is prop^ sed to apply. We may remark that 
however valuable the fricts and reasonings of this report, it is 
written in so exceedingly diffuse a style that we are not always 
suiG that we correctly apprehend the writer's suggestions. If 
it had been divided into sections treating of separate branches 
of the questions arising out of the consideration of the custom 
duties, the Report would have been mote easily understood and, 
we doubt not, more useful. 

If we lightly understand the views of tha writer, instead of 
the chokeys with which the country is studded, particularly in 
the Western Provinces and in the line of the Ganges, he pro- 
poses to establish a line chokeys on the Western frontier, the 
liiUitsof which are to extend four mile’» on each side. All such 
witish d,istrio Is, or portions of British districts, as cannot be 
iincluded wbhin tlie line, it is proposed should be put on the 
footing of fortigu states as far as the rut>toms are concerned, 
that is to say, that all theii exports and imports to and from 
British India should be subjected to the established duties, 
and all their exports and imports to and from foreign states bo 
entirely ^ree. The districts so circumstanced will’ be Humana, 
RewareC, aod Bundlekund, and this airangiinont is deemed 
necessary for the efficiency of the preveniivi-* system and benc- 
flcial to the. excluded districts. Besides this, it is proposed to 
establish a second linfe of chokeys in the Delhi and Agra divi- 
sions as an additional check upon the smuggling o( salt^ which 
ts^the only ariicle of which the pieventive officers on this se- 
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cond^ line ar^n take rogrtiizance. The effect of this afrange- 
meui, if adopted, will be t> fiee the general trade of the country 
from iitucU vesiation and annoyance, and at the aame time to 
give ein^reaseil <?on<;is^ence and vigour to the restraints on the 
Slit trade. The ne< essity dues not appear of seeking to en- 
crodse one evil, at the same time that it is proposed to relievei 
th? country fruiii the opeiatton of another. The writer shows, 
by v.iiious calculations, that if the duties upon internal trade 
were discontinued «ihile those upMi foreign trade were retained, 
and net surplus might be anticipated amounting to Rs. 1,1 1,260*. 
He then adds ; — 

** Blit allowing that according to these calnilations a deficit io- 
stead of a surplus is lo be eirpeeted, thS qiiesiiori would then -oocur, 
huwiiistobe iii ide up; to which I would at once reply, by the 
Ineasurc Uself of removing the internal duHee, In £n;;laocl the 
aliolitioii of a single us is calculated upon as likely to increase the 
prodiic liveiicss ot tituse wiiich remain ; but in the present instance il 
is not one tax only whiett will be removed, but 2S5, and a system* of 
restrictions upon trade, besides, whirh is probably the most sever# 
tlMt ever existed uiidtu' any established Government, and could hsrdf 
]\ be exceeded iit itsdenrcsstiig effect upon commeree by a sUte of 
w#ir »tid anarctiy. The extent to which the elastic energies of the 
connrry will expand, whcMk relieved from such a weight, cun neither 
be ascertained nor described. By the removal of the lines of ehokeya, 
the ni.ricultural and maiiiifncturitig ccoiiotiiy of the country will 
gifiiinaily l>e perfected, uiid the population of entire proviii(;ei wilf 
noh'iiger he obliged togive a less profitable direction to tbeemploy* 
ment of their capilal and labour, because they are cut off from a free 
intsrriiaiige of their reb|)i Clive coinmodiiies with their neighbours. 
By the iiboliiion of (he tuxes upon the transit of manufactured 
aruchs in every stage of i heir progress towards ronipletioti, the 
market for inuniifHcuiriug iiidiistry will be enlarged to the extent 
of the entire home demand, and scope will be uffirded fur a free 
emph^ymeiit of cnpital and fnaehinery, and for h stindivision und 
coinbiuation of employments which can have no existence under the 
present system of village and district markets; and Ustly, the ces* 
■atioii'ot sfoppBges and exactions ; the nou-ri quireinetit of the ob« 
ligation to iMk'ioilt, to renew, and to subdivide, ruWHiinahs, and the 
removal ofutl the other restrict ions ot the inland system will give an 
impulse to prodifctinn, the effect ol which I w^l not pretend to caU 
culale. It will be like removing an obstacle which iinpedca theTreo 
egress of the waters of a fountuin. The interior of the , country is 
the only source of nut ioiisl w'ealth, and when the impedimentg which 
check the iticiease of its productions have been removed, they will 
assuredly flow in greater abundance over its two natural outlets, of 
whicb the western frontier is the medium of the intercourse which we 
carry on with the rest df liidia, and the maritime froutier of that 
whicb we maintaiu with the rest of the tvorld. 
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“ One fettura of the chaDEe it too remarkable to^ paased over 
without particular obMrvation — the foreign trade, upon the flouriah- 
ing state of which we shall hereafter depend to fill the coffers of Go* 
veriiment, will be benefited by it in a much greater degree than any 
other branch of the national industry. In the purely internal trade» 
the duty which is advanced by the merchant, in one month, ia gener- 
ally repaid to him in the next by the sale of bis goods ; but in tbo 
case of goods intended for the foreign trade the chity is often not 
repaid tor many months. The merchant does not get back the duty 
paid on the silk purchased b^ him at Moorsbedabad until the article 
is sold atUmritsur ) and he la not reimbursed for the duty on the 
borax of Bareilly, the saltpetre of Furruckabad, and the cotton of 
Agra, until the goods arrive at Calcutta. In the purely internal 
trade, also, as the distance which goods have to proceed is generally 
not very great, they are subjected to the stoppages and exactions of a 
smaller number of chokeys, while goods inteuded for the foreign 
trade, which are generally carried to a greater distance, are more 
liable to these oppressions. The foreign trade of Calcutta in par- 
ticular, both export and import, has to bea; the accumulated inflic- 
tion of 1^11 the custom-house and chokeys, from Furruckabad and 
Delhi to the sudder cuslom-house at Calcutta. The internal trade 
of extensive tracts of country is even enti rely exempt both from 
the advance of duty and from the oppressions of the chokeys, 
while the foreign trade is in every case subject to them. This 
is clear from the returns which have been furnished, from which 
it appears, that much the birgest portion of the inland customs 
Is paid by the foreign trade. The internal trade evades the bur- 
then, but the foreign bears it. The change of system will in 
effect be little more than an improved mode of realising the 
duties upon foreign trade ; and, iuatead of levying them at a number 
of different custom-houses in the interior, msiiy moutba before 'the 
goods sre actuslly exported, aud under a system of restrictions which 
may without exaggeration be designated unnecessarily harsh and 
oppressive, they will be realized at a miich smaller number of cus- 
tom-houses on the frontier st the moment of exportation, and the 
whole interior of the country will be entirely tree. This is as it 
ahduld be. The greatest developemeiit of all. will be given to that 
branch of trade from which we expect our profits undsr the new 
custom system.^* 

It is evident from thpse remarks that the writer does not 
anticipate that the abolition of iba transit duties will be attend- 
etl with any lo^s to the revenue, but that on the contrary it 
will give a stimulus to production aad to the exchanges of com- 
merce which must be attended with positive a<][vfintager to it. 
Why then set his wits to work to devise the means of deriving 
an encreased revenueTrob salt in the upper provinces, and that 
in contradiction to the general principle of his own svstem which 
is that the internal manufactures and trafiSc of the country 
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vliould' be wholly free, and tb«tdatie» should be imposed only 
on imports and exports ? Why should' salt, a neeessuy of life, 
be exempted frqp the operation of this general princ ipfe? Wi> 
do not now refer to tiie salt monopoly of Bengal and oehaTp the 
continuance of which must depend upon different cbnaiderationSp 
but to the salt consumed in the western provinces which is only 
subject to a duty* In as far as that salt is the produce and 
manufacture of foreign states, it is fairly made the subject of 
taxation under a system which professes to derive the custom 
revenue only from foreign trade. But the Purrah, the Salumb* 
ha, and that portion of the Burarree salt which is made at 
Ghazeeabad are from our own territory, as well as the descrip- 
tions denominated Khakee, Mutteeah, Bupcha kharee, drc. and 
these should unquestionably be relieved from all duty under a 
system which professes to free the internal trade from unneces- 
sary obstruction. In our own districts, between Allaliabad and 
Ghazeepore the internal manufacture of salt is carried on to a 
great extent, and the principle of Mr. Tax velt a v"s reforms 
requires that all this should be duty free, and yet we find him 
declaring without the slightest attempt to explain or defend the 
inconsistency that ** with respect to salt, no exception should 
be made in favour of that which is produced within the preven- 
tive limits. Whether it be of home or foreign produce, salt, 
must be alike subject to duty/' <There may>be good reasons 
for this, but they are at least not apparent to us, and the only 
statement in the shape of a reason which we find in the report, 
is &ntained in the following passage : — 

** It has been already observed, that a special arrangement 
must be adopted for the Gazeeabad and Agra saltyrorks. Although 
it be of home produce, a countervailiug duty must be retained oh 
this kind of salt, else it would be manufactured tc a great extent to • 
the supercession of the foreign and taxed salt. Lines of chokeya 
are quite out of place here. All that is required is so enactment' 
that no salt may be removed from the place 'of manufacture without 
the previous payment of the duty, and the only preveotive check 
neeessary will be to take an account of the quantity manufactured, 
for which the manufacturer becomes from that foment resposisible, 
whatever may be done with it. Thus complete security will be 
obtained for the realization of the public revenue, without any 
interference with the process of maoufactufe; without tny liability 
to domestic search and etpoinagei and, above all, without in thb 
least interrupting the communications of )he country. This plaiT is 
recommended by Messrs. Macs ween, Laing, and 8. Fraser, nfswill 
be sseu from the extracts from their letters in the Appendix;'' 
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Messrs. Macswben, Laino, and S. Fr^er may have 
recommended this plan, but what we wpuld^iirg^e nn Mr. 
‘Trevei^tan is that it is incbmpatible with th^ leading principle 
of his own scheme, which is the freedom* of inte»nal production 
pnd trade. The necessity of a countervailing duty to prevent 
the supcrcc-ssion of the foreign and taxed salt does not appear 
40 be established. It is admitted that ail who can affoid it U'O 
the western salt in preference to that of local manufdclu.e, 
which is principally consumed by the lower classes t and the 
superior quality of the ioreign salt, subject to the reduced d ity 
of one rupee per maund, would probably enable it successfully 
to compete with the unt.ixed home manufacture. If we 8'»ppose 
however tliat the foreign salt, would be superseded to a certain 
extent, loss to the revenue would be prevented by the enci eased 
vigour of the preventive service against the smuggling of 
foreign salt, and by the freedom of the domcsiio maun fuisiure 
operating with other causes to give that stimulus to the industry 
of'the country which it avowedly so much needs. Why should 
the domestic manufacture' of 'Salt' in the western provinces be 
continued subject to a duty, when it is the professed object of 
the Report to free the internal production and trade of the coun- 
try from every description of impost and obstruction ?— /«c?^a 
(Sazetie, 


CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 


At a Meeting of Civil Servants^ Subscribers to the An'nuity 
Fund Institution^ held pursuant to notice at the Town 
JBallf on Friday^ the 1th March, 1834. 

PRESENT— 

Messrs. James Pattle, G. Saunders, N. J. Halbed, the 
Honorable J. E. Elliot, R, Tulloli, H. T. Prinsep, R. 
Saundenif M. M. Parker, J. F. M. Reid, O. A. So^by, 
J. A. iDorio, JRa»D. Mangles, J,.Colvin» G. F. Maoliotock, 
J. W. Alexander, Secretary. 

Mr. James Pattle was called to the Chair. 

Read a Letter from Mr. Officiating Secretary Bushby, 
dated 30th December last, with Enclosures. 

Qii the motion of Mr. JH. M. Parker, the Proceedings 
of the Special General Meetings held on the 36th August 
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1B33, anil 2Bth October last, were laid on the table. ^ 

Mr. U. T. Prinsep then proposed the following Resolu* 
lions : — . 

That it appears to this .Meeting that the value of each 
Annuity will be increased, under the condition of paying it 
for the broken period of the year of decease, by a sum equal, 
to the present value of a payment of £500 (half a Year’s 
Annuity) to be made at the end of the period assumed, in the 
Table annexed to the- printed rules, for the duration of the 
Annuitant’s life. 

, That upon this calculation thp total value to be added to 
the valuations of the Table for the Annuities granted under 
the Rule proposed will be the sums entered in the annexed ' 
^tatemen^ and the proportion of Fine to be contributed on 
retirement will consequently be the half of each,* as stated in 
the adjoining column of the same Statement. 

That in the event of the adoption of the Rule suggested, 
by whiqjh the Annuities will be made payable to the date of 
the Annuitant’s decease, it will be necessary to transfer to the 
ajipropriated Fund of the institution a sum in each instance 
equal to the value of a future payment of £500, or Sa. Rs. 
5000, computed for the age of the Annuitant according to 
the above scale. 

That, in like manner if the Annuities of £1,000 be paid 
quarterly instead of as at present at the close of the year, the 
difference of value to the Fund will be dine months’ interest 
on the first quarterly payment of £250, plus 6 months’ inter- 
est on the second, plus 3 months’ interest on the third, mak- 
ing, on the assumption of 0 per cent, for the rate of interest, 
£•22. 10s. or 225 8a. Rs. per annum. That the value of 
an additional Annuity of this amount, according to the . 
Tables of the Institutiou, will bo as entered in the subjoined 
Table. 

' That if this advantage likewise be conceded to the Ser- 
vice by the tlon’ble Court of Directors> as tiiay confidently * 
be anticipated, there will similarly need to be transferred to 
appropriated Funds of the liistitutioik an additional sum 
computed for the life of each Annuitant at the rate of the 
subjoined Table. « 

That it appears to this Meetijn'g to be very desirable that 
letiring Servants should be enabled to take -Annuities payable 
quarterly and continued to the date of decease ; arid if con- 
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trary to expectation, the representation of the Civil Servants 
soliciting these amongst other advantages, without any addi- 
tional payment, be not acceded to by the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors, the Members of the Service HviU still consider it an 
advantage, if they be permitted henceforward to take Annui- 
ties on the terms offered, namely, on paying the required 
proportion of the additional values to be transferred to the 
appropriated Fund in order to cover the charges incurred. 

But that the occasion should be taken to solicit the 
attention of the Honorable Court to the inutility of calling 
for any additional contribution, either by increase of Fine, or 
any other form, when there is in the present condition and 
resources of the Institution at this Presidency a Fund amply 
sufiicient to provide for both objects without trenching on its 
stability or means. 

That according to the Accounts of the Fund, made up 
to the 30th April last, the surplus in hand on that date in 
excess of the balance reckoned upon in the pro«pectivei calcu- 
lations of the Fund, was Sa. Rs. 27,12,280. The interest of 
which sum alone is more than sufBcient to provide for both 
objects. 

That it will require to be considered, in case the Rules 
proposed be adopted, whether or no to extend the benefit of 
the payment of the Annuity to the date of decease, and the 
further advantage of payments quarterly to existing Annuitants, 
or to make either or both rules prospective only, and give the 
benefit of them exclusively to future Annuitants. 

^ That upon the existing Annuities, thirty-four in number, 
the total sum to be added to the appropriated balance of the 
Fund, in order to cover a conversion of them into Pensions 
payable to the date of decease, will be Sa. Rs. 71,830. 

That the further sum to be transferred, in order to con- 
vert the same number of Annuities into Pensions payable by 
the quarter, wilkbe Rs. 88,514. 

That it be submitted to the Hon’ble Court to provide for 
these further appropriations accodlingly as they may determine 
in respect to the admission or otherwise of the Annuitants to 
the benefit of the rules^ and whether gratuitously or on con- 
tributing the proportionate value of the advantages given. 

That the Committee of Management of the Institution 
be i?equested to prepare Rules, framed on the principles above 
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explained, in order that the same may be submitted for the 
adoption of the Service at large, and eventualiy forwarded 
to the llon*bie Court of Directors with a suitable repre- 
sentation. • 

The above Resolutions having been read and submitted 
from the Chair, Mr. Mangles proposed j^he following Amend- 
ment to be submitted for them : 

That, since the Hon’ble Court of Directors could not 
have been aware at the date of their Dispatch to the Go- 
vernment of Hombay. dated the 10th June last, of the 
prayer of the Memorial submitted to them under date the 
25th of September last, or of the tenor of the Propositions 
laid before them on the 26th August, this Meeting anticipating 
a fivornble result to these applications, dors not consider the 
Service to be in a position to discubs the question of a con- 
tinuaiice of the Annuities to the date of death as proposed for 
their consideration iii the present Dispatch of the Honorable 
Court 

The amendment, being seconded by Mr. Cblviti, was put 
rom the Chair, when the votes being equal lu number for and 
igainstit, the Amendment was not carried. 

The original Resolutions being then but to the vote, were * 
larried by a majority, consisting of nine Members present at 
he meeting. 

The votes by Proxy, addressed to the Chairman of the 
neeting, 7 in number being opened, were in favor of the 
|uestion : none were in favor of the .proposition to postpone 
he consideration of it. 

The thanks of the Meeting were then voted to the Chair- 
aan for his able and impartial conduct in the Chain 
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TABLE REFERRED TO IN THE ABOVE 
RESOLUTIONS. 


qJ 

bf> 

< 

Value of Annuity of 
10^000 per Table. 

Period of Life 
assumed. 

Present value of half 
a year's Annuity of 
5000 payable at 
close of life. 

d 

Gu 

^ . 

2 S 

"la 

w 

Value of an addition 
of 225 Rs. to cover 
quarterly payments. 

Half of ditto. 


107050 

23.08 

1687 

843.5 

2409 

1204 

41 

105890 

22.56 

1720 


2383 

1191 

42 

104730 

112.04 

1755 

878.5 

2356 

1178 

43 

103560 

21.54 

1790 


2330 

1165 

44 

102350 

21.03 

1820 

910 

2303 

1152 

45 

101100 

20.52 

1850 

928 

2275 

1137 

46 

99800 

20.02 

1892 

946 

2246 

1123 

47 

98410 

19.51 - 

1930 

%965 

2215 

1107 

48 



1970 

985 

2184 

1092 

49 

95630 

18.49 

2010 

1005 

2152 

1076 

50 


17.99 

2052 

1026 

2119 

1059 

51 

92730 

17.50 

2092 

1046 

2086 

1043 

52 

91290 

UAiil 

2133 

1066.5 

2054 

1027 

53 

89800 


2175 

J 087.5 

2021 

lOlO 

54 

88270 


2219 

1109.5 

1986 

993 

55 


15.58 

2263 

1131.5 

1951 

975 

56 



2309 

1154.5 


957 

57 


14.63 

2356 

1178 

msm 

938 

58 


,14.15 

2404 

1202 


919 

50 


13.68 

2453 

1226.5 

BBI 

900 

60 


13.21 

2504 

1252 

BH 

880 

61 


12.72 

2557 

1278 

■Q9 

859 

62 

74490u| 

12.28 

2612 

1306 


838 
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\< 


1 « 

i 

[ J. W. Sherer, 

60 

58 

2,404 

J 826-27, j 

C. Elliot 

49 

57 

2,356 

[U. Batson, 

46 

54 

2,219 

( 

f J. Ahmiity,. •••••.. . 

53 

59 

2,453 

1827-28, ] 

J. W. Saiidys, 

45 

52 

2,133 

1 

[ J. P. Larkins, .... 

46 

53 

2,175 


C. Lushin^ton, 

43 

49 

2,010 


Hon. M. Elphinstone, 

48 

55 

2,263 

1828-29. 

Sir R. Martin 

50 

56 

2,309 

J. Hayes,. 

44 

60 

2,062 


F. Ijaw,. ...... 

51 

57 

2,356 


A. B. Tod, 

44 

50 

2,052 

i 

rHoii’ble £. Gardner,.... 

. 45 

50 

2,052 

1820 30. ] 

1 W. WatU, 

49 

54 

2,219 

k W. Wriffht Anny.,.. 

. 42 

47 

965 

1 

[H. Mundy, 

50 

55 

2,263 

1 

r M. Ricketts, 

44 

48 

1,917 

3830-31. - 

1 G. Warde, 

45 

49 

2,010 

1 

C. Smith,'. 

57 

61 

2,867 

• i 

^W. M. Fleming, 

49 

52 

2,133 

\ 

^ S. Swinton, 

58 

61 

2,657 

1831-32. ^ 

) H.'G. Christian, 

44 

47 

1,930 

\ W. J. Hardings 

43 

46 

1,892 

i 

fli Kennedjs. 

44 

47 

1,930 

1 

[.R. Mitford, 

48 

51 

2,092 


J. Vaughan, 

51 

53 

2,176 


R. Brown, 

47 

49 

2,010 

1832-33. 

H.Wood 

50 

52 

2,133 

H#T. Travers, ...... . 

53 


2,263 


James Majoribanks,. . . 

48 

50 

2,062 


J. M. MacNabb, 

42 

44 

1,820 


rG. Swinton, 

52 

53 

2,176 

1833-34. 

1 R. Morrieson, .•.»•••. 

46 

47 

1,930 


(H. Mackenzie,.. •••.. 

•46 

47 

1,930 

7 l,83o| 88,614 


(8igi»ed) PATTLE, Chairman. 

C!vil Service Anny. Fund Office, 12th March, 1834. 
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JRules prepared by the Vommittee of Management , in 
conformity with the above Proceedings. . 
liuLE 33. — In modification of. the 26th Rule of the insti- 
tution, it id hcicby provided that from s^nd after the 30tll of 
i^pril next erisuin^^, Annuities will be granted to retiring 
JVd embers of the^Scrvice, entitled to and claiming the same 
. payable to the date of decease, on their entering into a written 
engagement by binding themselves to pay, if so required by 
the IJonorable the Court of Directors, a sum equal to half 
the value of the benefit <lerived under this condition. The 
computation of the said v.dije will be made according to the 
annexed Table, unless otherwise ordered by the Honorable 
Court of Directors, to whose correction the calculations are 
subject. 

For every Annuity made payable to the date of decease 
under the above Rule, a sum equal to the discount value of 
the additional payment stipulate d as entered in the Table 
annexed, (or in any corrected 1 able that may be substituted 
for tlie same, if the C'ourt of Directors shall direct such sub- 
stitution,) shall be transferred in the accounts of the Institutiou 
to the head of appropriated Assets^ in order to cover the 
additional charge to the Fund arising from such payment. 

N. B. — This Rule, if a similar one be adopted at the 
other Fiesicleiicies, may be at once carried into efiect, the 
calculations, <SfC. being subject to the correction of the Court 
of Diiectors. Vide letter to Bombay Government, 10th June 
1833, towards the end. * 

UliLE 34. — In further modification Of the 24th Rule 
above referred to, it is hereby provided that, from and after 
the 30th April 1630, Annuities will, at the option of retiring 
Servants, be given, payable either as at present at the close 
of’ the year, or quarterly, after e.icli three months of the year. 
Provided howevei, that for eveiy Annuity jnade payable 
quarterly, an addition.il sum equivalent to this advantage, 
computed according to the Table annexed, shall be transferred 
to the h**ad of appropriited Funds in the accounts of the fri- 
stitution, in order to cover the additional charge to it from 
this alteration in tlie mode of paywenr, 

^ote —‘This Buie will re(|iiire to be passed and submitted 
for the appiuval and confirniat on of the. Court of Directors, 
befine it cun be carried iiiU* etbtit. If the Huii^blo Court 
require .letiniig Servants to ' ay f a thy benefit conferred by it, 
tbet will add a clause to that e'.o -t. 

J, \Y. ALBXANDERi Secretary. 
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MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS IN THE ORI- 
ENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

A number of genftemcn met on the 1 7th March at the office 
of Messrs. R. O. Jenkins and Co., Secretaries to the Oriental 
Life Insurance Company, for the purpose of completing the 
proposed arrangement for the transfer of the concern to a new 
association. A printed list of Resolutions, embodying the 
details of the scheme, had previously been circulated ; but 
these were considerably modified at the meeting. For the 
present we will briefly state, that the plan of the new Com- 
pany embraces 1.000 shares of 1,000 Rupees each, the num- 
ber of shares to be held by any one person being limited to 
20. Each shareholder is to subscribe 250 Rupees per share 
immediately, and to give three notes payable on demand for < 
the rest of this subscription ; and it is agreed to commence the 
issue of policies as soon as 250 shares are filled up, which there 
is reason to believe will be done in the course of the day. 
Messrs. R. C. Jenkins and Co. are ^pointed Secretaries, 
with a Committee of seven Directors.. Tne Society is to last 
seven years : the present Oriental rates of premium are adopt- 
ed ; but the profit they arc expected to yield to the share- 
holders is, to the extent of one quarter to be divided with the ’ 
policy-holders of three or five years staiioing, (wc are not 
certain which of these terms was adopted.) This .is con- 
formable to our suggestion ; but the whole benefit of the 
bonus is confined to policy-holders who are also sharehold- 
ers, — a distinction which appears to us both impolitic and 
illiberal, although, from the manner in which it was advocated, 
we are satisfied there was no illiberality in the intention, but 
merely as we view it, a mistaken hope of thereby better 
securing the filling up of the share list. 

An opinion prevails pretty generally, that the premiums . 
charged by the Oriental are unreasonably high. This opinion 
probably owes its origin to the dividends ma^e by the present 
Society within the first three years of its existence. That pe- 
riod was* particularly luck}^ for we find, on enquiry, the fol- 
lowing to be the result of the present Society, from its esta- 
blishment in the middle of 1829, to the end of last year. 

Total ampunt of premiums, Rs. 27,20,096 

Total amount of lapses, 25,57,500 


Excess of premiums, 


Rs. 1,62,596 
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from which are to be deducted the expenses of management ; 
so that the net profit was certainly under five per cent, upon 
the gross amount of the premiums, supposing that no more 
lapses belonging to that period will be afanounced. The fact 
is, that the dividends, amounting to Rs. 3,04,500, were real- 
ly' taken out of the fund paid over by the former Society, 
amounting to Rs. 6,58,510; for the present surplus is only 
about 4 lakhs , of ivhich about 2,45,000 rupees will be made 
over to the new Company. I'he average annual amount of 
premiums from 1829 to 1833, both inclusive, appears to be a 
little in excess of 6 lakhs. The present amount is about 10,000 
rupees short qf 5 lakhs. — Calcutta Courier, 


The resolutions adopted on the 17th March at the Meeting 
^ for the formation of a new Oriental Life Insurance Company, 
will be found below. The 7th Resolution runs as follows : 

That 75 per cent, of the dividends of the Company 
be paid to the Shareholders in the proportion of their shares, 
and the remaining 25 per cent, amongst such of the Share- 
holders as are also insurers, in the proportion of the insurances 
held by them respectively during the whole period to which 
each dividend may refqr.’’ 

The principle here adopted is, in regard to the 25 per 
cent., the same which rules in the Indemnity, a Marine 
Insurance Office established in Calcutta about five years ago. 
We do not like it the better for the example, but our grovuids 
of objection are not precisely the same in both cases. In the 
case of the Indemnity, all the profits are divided among the 
Shareholders ratcably, according to the amount of premiums 
on the risks they give, which, in the open field of competition, 
were fair enough as a rule acted upon by a set of men uncon- 
nected with other Marine Insurance Offices, but is very unfair 
towards other such institutions not having a similar rule, when 
the Members of the Indemnity happen to be also Members of 
the latter ; for they are induced thereby to favor the Indem- 
nity at the expeifiie of the other offices, and thus get more 
than their due share of profit from all. In the case of the 
Oriental there is at present no riva*! Insurance Office for grant- 
ing policies of fixed sums. The proprietors therefore do not 
give themselves dn indup.ement to deprive another office of their 
own business, while they continue to share in profits made 
from the business of others to which they were expected to 
eoluribute at least a portion of their own. They only forge 
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tor tlieiiiselves a chain bf interest to keep them from flying oflT 
to any new oflice which might hereafter be created. So far 
there is no objection to their giving a rateable preference in 
till' diviNion of pfotits|o those ot their Members who give the 
ino'^t business. But this is no bonus to the public who are not 
Meinbeisof the Society: the inducement of iiiutuui interest 
dues not exist as to them. The advocates of the Rule say,-— 
tlif y iiiiiy become Members if they please. Now they certain- 
tv may, while the share list is open, but how long will it be 
so ! Again, the apologists say, — our present interest is to flli 
the share list ; if we succeed in that, the risks will drop in 
fi'st enough without our seeking theril. We reply, if that ,be 
your object, why draw a distinction between Shareholders 
who take out policies and Shareholders who do not. You 
woik with the opposite poles of your magnet and neutralize 
tile effect of both. But the list, as far as concerns the com- 
petency of the Society to commeiicb business, is already com- 
plete ; that object therefore has ceased to be a desideratum. 
JNor could it ever be regarded but as a means, the end being 
to g<*t applications for policies. Clearly therefore it must be 
for the interest of the Association itself, — for the sake of its 
7o per cent, of profits equally divided among its members, 
and with a view also to the equability of those profits, and in 
connection there witii, with a view to its very stability, — to 
give ever if policy holder a motive to come to the institution 
and to suppoit it in future. The 25 per cent, may prove a 
Circean charm tliai will detain many an old customer, to 
whom without it a new scheme, adopting perhaps this very 
principle, might be too alluring. The framers of these reso- 
lutions appear to us not to have sufliciently considered this 
point ill all its bearings. It is their interest to 3onciliate the 
public generally, ami to do it noiy at once. In the present 
feeling the insertion of a single danse having an air of illibera- 
lity, may create an impression that will last and produce the • 
most serious prospective injury. 

We have dwelt with much earnestness upon a point which 
some may think of little moment, because we reflect that, * 
when the public favor is niedy balanced, a hair will turn the 
scale, and because we feel a sincere desire for the prosperity 
of an Institution, which, in every other particular, seems to 
be based upon sound principles, combining adequate security 
with rates of premium as moderate as the past experience of 
the value of life in India would justify . — Calcutta Courier, 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

The following Resolutiuns. passed at a Meeting of intend- 
ing Shareholders in the Oriental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, ore published for general infor^uatioli by order of the 
Committee : 

Resolved — 1. That the present Meeting associate them- 
selves as new Partners to the Oriental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, commeiicing their responsibilities iminedialely after 
midnight of this date. That all lapses asccrlaiiicd by the 
Secretaries up to that time, be adjusted by, and at the risk 
of, the old Partnership, and that the new Office take over, 
along with the business* of the Society, all risks then out- 
standing. 

That the new office accept the risks as above stated, in 
consideration of the payment by the Partners of the old So- 
ciety, of a sum amounting to one-half year’s Premiums, on 
the aggiegate of risks transferred. 

That the stock of tlie Oriental Life Insurance Company 
be divided into 1000 Sliaies, valued at Rupees 1000 each, 
of which ono-fourth to be subscribed in cash, and three fourths 
by promissory notes payable to the Secretaries on demand. 
Mo individual to bold more than 20 shares, and no shares to 
be held in the name of Firms. 

That the amount received from the old Society, and the 
further capital as subscribed above, be allowed to accumulate 
together with the periodical subscriptions, until an actually 
available capital be made up, and at all times retained, equal 
to one and a half year’s losses upon the average of the pie- 
ceding seven years. That the Funds of the Society be invest- 
ed in Government Securities : no larger an amount than Rs. 
10,000 ever remaining uninvested. 

3. That the business of the Society be conducted by the 
Secretaries, under the direction of a Committee of seven 
Shareholders, to be elected annually by the Subscribers, and 
that four Members of the Committee form a quorum. That 
the funds of the Society be invested in Government Securities 
in the names of five Members of the Committee, transferable 
by endorsement of any three of them. 

4. That the following Gentlemen be appointed the Com** 
mittee of Management for the ensuing year:— W. Bruce, 
W. Carr, B. Rjarding, J. Hastie, D. Macintyre, W. S. 
Smith, and T. E. M. Turton. 
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That R. C. Jenkins and Co. be the Secretaries to the 
Company. 

5. That the ^accounts of the Society be closed half yearly 
on the 30th April and Slst i>ctobor, and* that after beings 
audited by two jVfeinbers of the Conimittce, they be confirmed 
bv the Committee, and submitted to the Shareholders for ap* 
pioviil — that a Meeting of Shareholders be convened by the 
StcreiHries half yearly for the examination of the aceofints, 
for receiving the Commiltc'e’s Reptirts of the State and Pro- 
ceedings of the >'ociety, and for the transaction of general 
business. These Meetings to be held on the first Saturdays 
in M-iv and November of each year/ whereof due notice shall 
be given by the Secretaries — that the Annual election of a 
CVmimiftee t.tke place at the half yearly Meeting of May 
--the first election to take place in May 1835 — that at the 
I) iff yearly and all other Meetings of Shareholders, it shall' 
b> ie(|iiired that one- fourth of the whole propiietary be repre- 
sented ; otherwise, any Resolutions passed at such Meetings 
shall require the confirmation of a majority of >bareholdera 
] evident in Calcutta, to be obtained by Circular, and the re- 
sult to be advertised— that the Securities of the Society be 
laid on the table at the half yearly Meetings for the inspjec-. 
tion of Shareholders, and that the Accounts^ after beiug siibf- 
luitted to the Proprietors, be published. 

That Votes of Shareholders be apportioned as Tallows : 

• 1 Share,.. 1 Vote. 

5 Pitto, 2 „ 

10 Ditto, 3 „ 

20 Ditto, 4 ,, 

No Shaieholder to vote unless he has been enrolled as an 
actual Proprietor for 3 months —that the Proxy of an absent 
Shareholder must also be a Shareholder who is likewise au-. 
thorized to vote — that no question involving a change in the 
Rules of the constitution of the Society can be decided ex- 
cept by a General Meeting, under an adveatizement of one^ 
month at least, stating the natuie of the Resolutions intended 
to be proposed. That at a general Meeting so convened Rules' 
may be made, altered or abrogated, and Directors, Secretaries 
or other Office Rearers removed or appointed. That five / 
Shareholders may at any time require th§ Secretaries to adver- 
tize a general Meeting, provided ihe object for which the 
Meeting is called be stated, and in the event of the Secreta- 
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ries ncglcctinp: to comply with the requisition, hut not other' 
wise, it will be competent to those parties to cofiveiie a l\1eet- 
iiig by public ailrertizenient. 

I. That 75 ptr cent, of tlie (UvicUnds of the Company 
be paid to the Shureholdeis in the piopiTtion of their shares, 
and the lemainiiig :I5 per cent, amongst •^uch of the Share- 
holdeis as are also itisiirers, in the proportion of the insuran- 
ces held by ♦hem respectively during the whole period to which 
each dividend niBy refer. 

8. That the Secretaries be remunerated by an allowance 
of Rupees 2()0^per mensem for Office Rent and Bstabh^h- 
ment, and by a Commission of one per cent on I’leiniiims 
realized, besides the usual Policy fees, subject to revision at 
the annual meetings, 

0. That no new Insurance be made on any one life for 
more than Rupees 50,000. 

10. That three members of the Committee, not inter- 
ested ill the Insurance, shall sign the Policies granted by the 
Company. 

II. That oil questions arising in the Committee, iv't 
subject to reference to the Shareholders at large, he ilecided 
by a majority of the Committee, or of a quorum. Th.it the 
Committee choose a Chairman annually, who slinll have a 
casting vote upon all subjects of reference. Circulars to be 
sent to the Chairman last — the Chairman may desiio the 
Secretaries to submit any question tor the re-consideraticn t f 
the Committee, but their second decision to be, final. 

12. That the Company shall not, under any circum- 
stances, be alloweil to buy in on its own account or l aiieol 
Shares in the Society, and that the sale and transfer of Shares 
be submitted to the Shareholders at largo, resident in Calentla, 
for their sanction, previous to registry in tlie Books of the 
Company. 

13. That the following gentlemen be elected a Commit- 
tee for the preparation of the Deed ot Co-paitiiersliip, on the 
foregoing plan, with the aid of Counsel : 

W. Bruce, B. Ilardinsr, T. Turton, and G, J. Gordon. 

That Messrs. Turton and Clarke be the Counsel employed. 

By Order ^>f the Committee, ^ 

R. C. JENKINS & Co. 

' Secs. O. L. /. CO. 
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COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

We have already liad to say a great deal about the Ge- 
neral Committee of ii^ublic Instruction, and the manner in 
which they have appropriated the funds ehtrusted to their 
maiiagcriieiit for the purpose of promoting popular odiicatioo. 
'We shall neveitheless recur to the subject again, convinced 
as we are that nothing but an nneeasing. agitation of it alone 
can toad to the lemoval of those cavils which were so loudlv 
complained of, a few days ago, in almost all the papers of 
the presidency. 

In one of our past numbers we attempted to prove that 
the Committee of Public instruction were proceeding on er- 
roiioons piinciples in encouraging Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian 
languages, which are not vernacular in any part of India, and 
with which tliereforo we have scarcely any concern. We fur- 
tiior endeavoured to point <}ut the proper object towards which 
the attention of the Committee should be directed. We shall 
now enter a little into detail with a view of giving our readers 
some definite idea of the amount that is actually thrown away 
in the eiicoiiiagement of languages, which at best can benefit 
but a few, and of systems of philosophy, which have been 
proved to be false to the satisfaction of every intelligent and 
candid mind. We beg however fo piomise that our informa- 
tion 111 this respect is confined merely to the expense incurred 
for tlyi maiiiteiiaiice of the Sanscrit College of Calcutta; but 
ihis alone, \vc hope, will enable us to have a sufficient insight 
into the working of the plan pursued by the Education Coin- 
inittcc, for the ostensible abject of diffusing useful knowledge 
among our benighted countrymen. To proceed therefo^re with 
our account of the Sanscrit College. 

Now, from the information which we have been able to col- 
lect on the subject, we find that out of 196 pupils, wlio receive 
their instruction at the Sanscrit College, B6 are paid ; and the 
total amount thus expended is Sa. Rs. 550. There are at 
present 10 Pundits, whose salaries amount ffltogollier to 8 a. 
Rs. 820. There is also a European Secretary wIio examines 
the students in the prolicienc^ they have made in the Sanscrit, 
and perform various other duties. His monthly remuneration 
is Sa. Rs. 300. Besides this, there are (wo librarians, each of 
whom gets 30 Rs. per month, and sircars, durwan<», malees, 

&c. at least 70 Rs ; making altogether no less a sum than 
Sa. Rs. 1,800. Add to this the rent of that splendid building 
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— the Sanscrit Colleere, which, at the lowest calculation, will 
fetch 200 Its. and voii have the sum of 2,000 Rs. every month 
expended upon an institution, which, as far as we can jud»e of 
if, has scarcely done any good, if it has produced no evil? It 
isalM)tohe noticed that, besides this monthly expenditure, 
there is an extensive library, the volumes of which are suppii-- 
ed by the Education Committee out of funds, which should be 
considered as sacredly devoted to the purposes of popular edu- 
cation. 

Fut further ; the sum directed by Parliament to be ap- 
propriated annually to the education and improvement of the 
natives amounts, as every body knows, to Sa. Hs 100,000. 
This sum, for which however grateful we may feel to the Bri- 
tish Parliament, is certainly itiadeqiinie to meet the demands of 
education in a country, the population of which is so immense. 
But this iiisufiicicncy should, in our humble opinion, make those 
M'ho have the disposal of the funds in their power, the more 
ciiutious, lest the smallest part of a rupee be uselessly expended. 
But the Education Committee have been all along acting on a 
principle quite the reverse .of this. They have been uselessly 
expending, not the smallest part of aiupee, but tiiousaiuls, 
tens of thousands, nay lakhs, of rupees. 1'he account given 
above of the expeiidiiiire of the Sanscrit C<dlege sliow's tiiat 
24,000 Rs., or nearly a quarter of a lakh, is annitally expend- 
ed upon that institwtiun alone. Besides this, there are the 
Mahomedan College of Calcutta and the Sansciit Colleg-e of 
Benares. Let us take into our account the exoenses incut red 
in maintainins: these establishments, and we shall bud that the 
public had sufficient cause to express all that warmth of feeling 
which they have done, with respect to the mis>ippropriatioti of 
the funds, sacredly, we lepeat, devoted to the purposes of 
popular education 

But we have not yet done with the subject. We have 
merely seen that lakhs of rupees have been uselessly thrown 
away in support of institutions which are of no real advantage 
to the country. We shall now endeavour to show the amount 
of pood which the General Committee of Public lnstructi<»n 
co»(/d have done to the natives, they properly disposed of 
the funds placed into their hands. And for this purpose, we 
shall lay before our readers a^tatement of the expenses actually 
defrayed in maintaining several schools in Calcutta, for the 
purpose of instructing the natives in the English language. We 
refrain from mentioning the names of the schools for various 
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reasons ; bnt the general accuracy of otir statement may be safe- 
ly relied on, as we have procured it from the very best sources* 

Now, in one school, in which 180 boys are instructed, 
there are 5 teicheia, whose salaries aito«;ether amount to 
Sa. Us. 141. The house rent is 25 Rs. and extra expenses 
amount at most to 14 Rs. ; the total bring IBO Ks. So that 
ill this institution 180 boys receive instruction in the English 
language at an expense, which costs the managers of it a 
rupee for each boy. In another, more tlia,n 800 boys arc 
taught the English language, under 10 teachers, whose ipontli- 
ly remuneration aiiiounts ulthgether to 284 Ks. The rent of 
the house in which the school is held is 40 Rs. ; and the salary 
of the durwan, and extra expenses we tike to be 80 Rs. So 
that by adding the different sums, we find that the whdie 
expense of this institution amounts to Sa. Rs. 354; thua 
giving a rupee or a little more than a rupee for the instructioR 
ot each boy. Tiiefe is a European Secretary who superintends 
this school ; .but as he has generously taken upon himself to 
perform all business without any remit neralioh, we have not 
taken his salary into account* But even supposing that he 
received a certain re mu tie ration for his labours, say 300 Rs. 
per month, the cost for the education of each boy would come 
to 2 Rs. only.- 

Instances of schools conducted at a like small expense 
might be multiplied ; but the two we have mentioned will be 
sufficient for our purpose. For it is evident from them that 
wer^the Conirailtee of Public Instruction to establish English 
schools on a moderate scuio, they might teach at least one 
thousand boys in the English language, with the two thousand 
rupees which they arc now every month throwing away in sup- 
port of the >atiscrit College of Calcutta. Tims from what 
we have submitted above, our readers may form some idea of, 
the amount which is every day wasted in the encouragement 
of Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian ; ' and of the ine*>stiniable 
blessings which the Education 'Committee might confer upon 
the people of this country, would they but change their plan, 
and instruct the natives in the arts and sciences of Europe* 
Indeed it has been too truly* observed that at one time tho 
Committee ivere ** all for Sanscrit ; at aimtlicr time all for 
Arabic but we hope now that the system they have hitherto 
pursued has been shown to be erroneous, that they will hence- 
forth be nil for English and the vernacular dialects of the 
conn tr y . — Gy a nannesAun, 
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THE CALCI TTA CATHOLIC SOCIETY. 

To G. A. Bushby, Esquire, 

Officiating Secretary to Govemw^nt vH the Genl. Dept. 

Sir , — Wii tue iueiDber» of a Committee for difi'usinf^ 
knowledge among; a large Christian population known by the 
apellation of W alive Portuguese, beg most respectfully Uv 
Stdicit the bounty of Government on behalf of tvio Charity 
Schools which the united elforts of a few individuals have 
ciidbled them to establish in Calcutta. 

Emboldened by the liberal measures that have distinguish- 
ed the administration of his Lordship, we beg leave to bring 
to his notice the important fact that there is now in the metio- 
polis of British India, a population of several thousands who 
profess the Chiistian Faith, but are alike ignorant of its 
morals and nncoiiti oiled by its spirit. Moving in the humblest 
sphere of life, deprived of even the slender aid of a homely 
education, and unchecked by any salutary restraint upon their 
passions, these ignorant and illiterate men by their unhappy 
conduct naturally exhibit to the siipeilicial view* of their 
heathen neighbours an appalling picture of professing Chris- 
tians degtgdcd by the most unqualified ignorance of moral 
right. 

We take the liberty to state that it has excited the sur- 
prize of every reasonable man to learn, that while there is a 
splendid College for the instruction of the Hindoos, and an 
equally splendid edifice for the education of the Mahometlans, 
no measure of any importance has been employed by the 
British Government towards ameliorating the degraded condi- 
tion of some thousands of its Christian subjects who are at 
least, as Natives of the soil, equally entitled to the privileges 
enjoyed by their more favoured countryman. The infant 
and adult portion of this neglected body, may be daily seen 
ill the lanes and thoroughfares of Calcutta, aft'ording sad and 
striking examples of debasing idleness or mischievous activity. 

It is on beh|^lf of this unprotected class of subjects, that 
we presume to solicit the bounty of his Luidship in Council, 
a measure to which we feel oonstrained to resort, by the 
exhaustion of all other means to secure the important objects 
we have in view. I be two Schools afford daily instructions 
to about 150 childrenT, but are necessarily limited in their 
operations for want of adequate pecuniary aid, the resources 
OP the Society scarcely extending to 150 Rupees per month. . 
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An income so humble is but poorly calculated to maintain 
two schools in an efficient or even a decent manner, but by a. 
course of the most rigid economy we have hitherto successfully 
endeavored to me*et th% crying wants of these Institutions, and 
that only, by employing the most simple process of education. 
But several pupils having acquired the little knowledge which 
onr limited means can affora, we feel necessarily obliged to. 
appeal to His Lordship in Council, in the full assurance, that 
a measure fraught with good towards thousands of neglected 
children, will be sanctioned and protected by his liberal 
kindness. 

N^or is it a heavy tax that we wish to impose on the * 
bounty of Government. The pecuniary relief required is to 
the extent only of a monthly grant of two hundred rupees, 
which sum, with the slender income already derived from pub- 
lic benevolence, we would deem sufficient to authorize us 
in commencing operations on a more enlarged scale, and ultL* 
mately to depend on public charity for complete success. We 
beg to assure 11 is Lordship in Council that the experience we 
have obtained by upwards of three years of unremitted exer- 
tions, enables us to declare with confidence that unless the 
Government come forward and countenance by its bounty the 
measures that are now undertaken for the benefit of a numer- 
ous Christian population 'whose prospects in life are at present 
gloomier than those of any other class of subjects, no perma- 
nent advantage can result even from the most active private 
ebarify. 

i/npressed with the idea that the duty of a good and 
wise Government is to improve the moral and intellectual, as 
well as the political condition of its subjects, we are encou- 
raged to indulge a lively hope that the really important ob- 
jec's we have the honor to bring to the notice of His Lordship 
in Council will meet with that liberal support which every 
measure of public good has invariably received from the pre- 
sent distinguished administration. 

We have the honor, 

To D. McFarlan, Esquire, 

Chief Magistrate of Calcuttg* 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated the 3d instant, with its endosures» and in r^ly 
to acquaint you that the Right Honorable the povernor Ge- 
neral in Council cannot comply with the applicatioiji of the 
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Committee of the Calcutta Catholic Society for pecuniary aid 
to the School therein referred to. His Lordship in Council 
observes that there is a large Catholic community in Calcutta, 
and that it ought to maintain its own Charity School. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) 6. A. Bushby, 
Officiating SecTctary to Government^ 
General Department, *1 

Council Chamber, v 

The 14th October, 1833. } 

To the Committee for a Homan Catholic School. 

Gentlemen, — From the accompanying letter from Govern- 
ment lam sorry to have to inform you that pecuniary aid to 
your school cannot be looked for in that quarter. 

I beg you will put my name down for Ks. 16 yearly. I 
shall always be happy to hear that your institution prospers. 

1 am. Gentlemen, your obedient s^Twnt, 

D. McFarlan, Chief Magistrate. 

Calcutta, 1 
Police Office, i 
28th Oct. 1833.3 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Calcutta Catholic So- 
ciety was published yesterday. This institution supports two 
schools for boys and girls respectively, in which about 150 
children are taught. The total receipts of the boys’ school 
during the past year amount to Sa. Ks. 1,988, and the dis- 
bursements to Sa. Rs. 1,502; and the receipts of the girls’ 
school to Sa. Rs. 514, and its disbursements to Sa. Ks. 419. 
Di^ily instructions to 150 children at so small a cost are cheap- 
ly p,urcha8ed, and the managers deserve great credit lor the 
amount of good they are effecting with means so limited, while 
at the same time it catinot but be regretted that they have not 
more ample rescfiirces at their command. From a correspon- 
dence included in the Report, which we republish, it appears 
that an application was made (b Goviernment for a monthly 
grant of two hundred rupees, which was refused. If no reason 
Bad been assigned for Jthe refusal we might have been led to 
suppose that Government was husbanding its funds applicable 
to such purposes in order to adopt some general measures for 
the promotion of education among all classes of its subjects ; 
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but the reason assigned is that there is a large Catholic com* 
munity in Calcutta, and that in the opinion of his Lordship in 
t 'oiiricil it ought to maintain its own Charity School. - If we 
ail did wbgt we*all ought to do, there would of course have 
been no need for such an application ; and, among others, if the 
Government did what the Government ought to do, there 
would have been no occasion for it. It is a pretty modest af- 
fair indeed for a Government which at the most applies a lack 
of rupees per annum to the education of 80 or 00 millions of 
its subjects, and mismanages even that small amount, to tell 
any portion of those subjects that tliey ought to maintain their 
own Charity school, and to refuse all aid because the large Ca- 
tholic community in Calcutta does not do all that it ought to* 
do. If the Government had been as sensible as it ought to be 
of its own shortcomings in the duty it owes to the millions it 
rules, it would have returned a different answer to such an ap- 
plication, besides taking away the occasion for it. The apathy 
of the Catholic community instead of being a reason against, 
is a reason for, compliance with the application, for just in pro- 
portion to that apathy is the obligation of Government strength- 
eiie<i to deliver its subjects from all the evils of ignorance. If 
the apathy were total and complete, would Government be 
content to let its subjects remain in total and complete ignore 
ance, without moving a single step or adopting a single mea- * 
sure to rescue them from such a state of degradation? We will 
not suppose any thing so bad of the present Government ; and 
yet When a few, poor, uiiiiiflueiitial, and humble individuals 
frvim among many who refuse all aid, unite their exertions to 
supply the Government lack of service, they are to be refused 
all Government support on the ground that the Catholic Qom- 
m unity ought to maintain its own Charity School. This was 
not the answer given to the managers of the Free School, who 
receive 800 Rs. per month. This was not the answer given to 
the niariagers of the Benevolent ln»titutioii, who have also a 
monthly allowance from Government. And it was not the 
answer that ought to have been given to our Catholic fellow- ' 
subjects, who with humble means but honest hearts are endea- 
vouring to make the thousandiof native Portuguese in Calcutta 
good men and instructed members of society. Wc are ashamed 
of such a proceeding and are storry to see Mr. Bushby^s name 
attached to such a letter, and his Lordship in Council held up 
in such an invidious light to the whole community. If any 
part of the object of these Catholic Schools were to make con- 
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verts to Catholicism, we should object us stoutly as any man to 
the appropriation of a single rupee of public funds in su<Sh a 
way. But this is no part of their object, the sole design being 
to instruct the children of poor and i^iorant Catholics in ge-* 
neral knowledge and in the obligations ^ morality and religion 
— to make them honest men and good subjects ; and on this 
ground we claim on their behalf a re-consideration of the ap- 
jplication made by the managers of the Catholic School Society. 
The following is a statement ^f the objects of the society, eli- 
cited it appears by some remarks of the press on the last 
lieport : 

** Your Committee consider it necessary to advert to some re- 
marks which the publication of their last Aniiiiai Report called 
forth in some of the leading and influential newspapers of the day. 
They cannot but feel obliged fur the liberal and courteous manner 
in which the object and labours of the Society were noticed ; and 
their only motive tor reverting to the subject is to counteract an im- 
pression which, in one respect; that notice was likely to create in 
the public mind. It was observed by one or two of the daily news- 
papers, though undoubtedly under a misunderstanding, that the 
Committee of the Calcutta Catholic Society were laboring to pro- 
pagate their particular faith, and that they betrayed a sectarian 
feeling. To this charge your Gomniittee deem it important to the 
interests of the Society to reply, that they never presumed, nuris it 
iu the remotest degree intended by them, to undertake the woik of 
Conversion at all, but that their labors, as a Coiiiinittee, are Wholly 
devoted to a proper application of certain funds which the Calcutta 
Catholic Society has entrusted to their management for certain 
avowed and specific objects. That these objects are, firstly, \o res- 
cue 89 many as their means will allow of the thousands of professed 
Catholics from the corruption which Ignoraiwe and Poverty always 
beget ; secondly, to instruct this, and only this particular class of 
Christians in the doctrines aud principles of CMholicisro; and third- 
ly, to purchase and disseminate such works of talented Catholic 
authors as afford a fair and correct view of our religion, and are cal- 
culated to raise the moral character of its followers. Your Com- 
mittee have thus been obliged to go into a detail for their plan of 
operations, because they liave reason to apprehend that the language 
of some portion ff tlieir last Report may mislead the reader as to 
the precise nature aud objects of the Calcutta Catholic Society.’* 

One of the teachers is, we understand, a Protestant, which 
is a sufiScient proof that the removal of ignorance is the chief 
object of the Catholic managers. We would, however, sug- 
gest to them the propriety of separating the third of the above 
mentioned objects from the two others ^hich exclusively relate 
^o the instruction of the young. This separation would pro 
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bably procure a greater amount of support from Protestant 
Christians than is at present enjoyed, as well as from the Ca- 
tholics of Calcutta in answer to the subjoined appeal : — 

in concluding *th is Report, your Commitiee would fain take the 
liberty of earnestly recoiftniending to the serious attention and con- 
tinued support of the Cotholiii community of Calcutta one princi- 
pal feature ot the Society's labors. This important feature is, the 
exertion now making to afford a suitable eduratioii to the hundreds 
of the rising generation, who, without some Ibsteriiig hand to lead 
them forward in the path of usefulneas must cootiiiiie to struggle 
with indigence and ignorance, and perhaps employ their lives, which 
under proper guidance might have proved ben^cial to society, in 
fearful crimes or indolent apathy. 

Timely effort might avert the realisation of so gloomy wnd^ 
cheerless a prospect, and your Committee feel it their' duty to im- 
plore of all Catholics, that they would exert the means which Pro- 
vidence has placed at the disposal of the meanest of mankind, to ren- 
der each his mite of charity towards supplying the mental as well 
as bodily wants of his fellow-creatures. 

It is always in the power of every feelii^ man to contribute 
something to increase the sum of human happiness; it is always in 
the power of every thinking man to sacrifice some portion of hit 
su peril uous enjoyments, in order to remove a proportionable share 
of the intense suffering of bis unfortunate neighboors. Your Com- 
tiiiuee sincerely hope that every humane and rational member of their 
limited ccmiinuiiity will arouse and direct the benevolent eneigies of 
li IS nature towards the accuiiiplishmeot of so divine an object — al- 
ways renieinberiiig that to the Almighty Giver of all good, nothing 
is more pleaRiiig antoug human actions than a just and liberal dia- 
tribit^oiiof the niaiiiibld gifts with which he enriches his creatures, 
not for the increase of any selfish gratification, but as a sacred and 
important trust <*oinmitted for the purjioseB of universal bene vo- 
lume.”— /wdio Gazette. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL’S MINUTE. 


Judicial and Revenue Department. 
The exigencies of the public senrice, as regards the de- 
mand for improved Executive Officers, are daily becoming 
more pressing; and the difficulty of meeting this demand, 
under the peculiar circumstances of our Civil Agency, must 
increase in an equal ratio. • 

2. The causes of this embarrassment lie upon the sur- 
face. It is undeniable that the administration of the country 
requires more from public servants at the present day, than at 
an earlier period of our ascendancy in this country ; principal- 
perhaps, because the more general pervasion of light and 
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knowledge bus tended to bring tlie character of our Ezecuti?^ 
Administration into bolder relief. It is equally clear tu tny 
mind, tliat whilst the Native population* on the one hand* 
are eagerly availing themselves* in cjyery "quarter, of e^ery 
offer of liberal education, and the Legislature on the other is 
opening wide the portals of India to every Englishman who 
chooses to invest his capital in her agriculture or manufactures, 
every year Vill add urgency to the call for more energetic 
endeavours to improve alike our fiscal institutions and re- 
sources ; to ensure a better and more speedy administration of 
justice ; and to maintain that relative superiority on the part 
of our European Agency, upon which, as it necessarily repre- 
sents the Government itself in the eyes of the great mass of 
our subjects, all our moral power must assuredly depend. 

3. As therefore the demand upon the public functionary 
f r enoigy and ability is far greater than in 1703, and will 
certainly be raised still higher ; as his conduct and capacity 
are now obnoxious to the observation of a community daily 
advancing in intelligence, and already very superior, in that 
respect, to the people tor whom the system was originally 
devised ; and as the very necessity under which we have been 
placed of employing Native officeis in responsible situatiims, 
in both the great branches of administration, renders it indis- 
pensable that the development of mind which such a stimulus 
will unquestionably generate, shoul 1 be compensated, in the 
scale of qualification, by a proportionate advancement on the 
part of those covenanted servants of the Company, by*^whom 
the proceedings of the Native authorities must be superintend- 
ed and controlled. Allowing due weight to these considera- 
tions, and to others which might be adduced, 1 consider it 
imperative upon the Government to avail itself of every means 
that can be devised, to encourage or enable its European 
Agency to keep pace in the progress of improvement with ilie 
emergencies of the times. 

4. No measure, in my judgment, will so effectually 
promote this end, as, such a declaration on the part of the 
Government, with respect to the principles on which promotion 
will henceforward be dispensed, as shall give emulation a 
wider sphere of influence, and a more powerful operation 
upon all minds within that sphere, than tliat grand motive to 
useful and honorable exertion has hitherto possessed. 1 am 
well aware that the enclusive nature of the service to which it 
Hs pro|K>sed to apply this excitement, precludes the possibility 
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of realiziug the whole of those benefits which society derives 
from its influence ifi t»ther lands; that here» in fact, officers of 
high responsibility are so numerous, whilst the' body of those 
eligible to fill them is so small, that competition may almost 
be considered as inverse ; the difficulty being rather to find an 
officer for the place, than a situati^ for an officer. 1 am 
aware also that the high emoluments attached even to those 
appointments, which must necessarily, under existing circum* 
stances, be filled by men whose abilities for public employ- 
ment do not rise above mediocrity, must unavoidably tend to 
dimmish the beneficial effects of a judicious application of the 
great stimulus of reward to the miuds of our public functiona- 
lies. But these drawbacks, whilst I allow them all their 
weight ill my estimate of probable results, cannot effect my 
conviction that the exigencies of the service call for the gene- 
ral infusion of a new principle of exertion ; and that we must 
look to emulation as the primtim mobile'’ of improvement. 

5. i have used the expression ** a new principle,” with 
refert^nce to emulation, although 1 know that many appoint- 
ments are already, and must necessarily be appropriated to 
merit, rather than regarded as regular steps in the scale of 
promotion by seniority, because It is certain that such appoint- 
ments are either attainable only by officers of pre-eminent 
qualifications, or are confined to the highest ranks of the ser- 
vice. Now, the stimulus, in the first instance, is necessarily 
limited to a very few ; and, in the second, the reward is at 
such a distance from the possible enjoyment of the great majo- 
rity of those to whom it is held out, as to lose, almost entirely, 
its power of attraction. It is my object so to employ the 
means which we possess for the excitement of emulation, as to 
bring the motive into close contact with every oind through- 
out the Civil Service, in order that it may be superadded to all 
which are already in operation, to quicken those who are 
susceptible of its influence to still more energetic exertions. 

B. With this view, then, I propose, that it be publicly 
notified that no officer, whatever his standings in relation to a 
vacant situation, will be appointed to succeed to it, unless he 
be considered by Government^roperly qualified to do justice 
to the trust about to be confided to him ; and that in the event 
of any deficiency in the requisite qualifications, he, as well as 
all others in the same predicament, will be passed over in 
favor of any junior on the gradation -list, competent to dU- 
f^harge the functions of the supposed office with real efficiency. 
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To render this rule practically operative, it will, of course* 
be necessary to fix a high standarcL of official competence, so 
as to raise it toR level with the just demands of the people of 
this country upon their rulers, and witl^our dwn responsibility* 
as the delegated Governors of such an empire. 

7. But before the proposed system can be brought into 
TOneral operation, is indispensable that the means be devised 
for affording; to Government the necessary information in le- 
gard to the official character and merits of every officer em- 
ployed ill the civil administration of the country. 

8. It is requisite that this information should be publicly 
as well as amply and regularly supplied, not only that we, 
upon whom the responsibility of appointment rests, may ex- 
ercise our proper functions with satisfaction to our own sense 
of justice ; but that all whose interests are affected by the 
working of the system, may feci that a conscientious regard 
to the claims of official merit, according to the fairest stand- 
ard which it has been found possible to frame, has been the 
principle of selection. 

9. As matters are regulated at present, the knowledge 
which I possess of tlie real merits of the parties whom it 
devolves on me to nominate to the Council Board for promo- 
tion, especially if they move in the lower grades of the ser- 
vice, is often extremely limited; and (which is still more 
injurious to the public interests,) as I stated in a foiiuer 
Minute, we are too often left in the dark with regard to the 
incompetence, misconduct, or slothful habits of fiiiictioAaries, 

' filling important posts, until these causes have produced ef- 
fects, seriously, and it may be ii reparably detrimental. The 
consequence is, that whilst merit is sometimes neglected, 
through ignorance of its existence, examples of punishment, 
even when notoriously deserved, are also almost entirely 
wanting. 

10. 1 propose, therefore, as regards the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments, that every officer. Court, or Board, to 
whom covenanted oKcers are placed in subordination, shall 
publicly report half yearly upon their official qualifications and 
conduct ; that the report of the Magistrate and Collector upon 
his deputy or assistants shall be forwarded to the Commissioner, 
and by him wjth bis own comments thereon, and a correspond- 
ing statement with r^pect to all the Magistrates and Collec- 
tors and independent Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 
dnder his jurisdiction, to the Nizamut Adawlut or Sudder 
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Board, as the officer reported on may be subject to the one or 
the other ; and tiiat the superior controlling authorities, in. like 
manner, shall review the whole of these returns, and submit 
tiiem, with a declaraticEi of their own opinions in contirmatidn 
of, or dissent from those expressed by the Commissioners and 
Magistfates and Collectors respectively, and a report ifpon the 
qualihcrftions and conduct of all the officers of the former class, 
for our information. 1 pronose also that the Courts of Sudder 
Dewannec and Nizamut Adawlut shall submit similar reports 
regarding the Civil and Sessions Judges. 

■11. I'hese Reports should present, in regard to each in- 
dividual, a statement of his general qualifications for the pub- 
lic service, with distinct reference to his temper, discretion, 
patience, and habits of application to public business; his 
knowledge of the Native languages, and, pre-eminently, his 
disposition and behaviour towards the people, high and low, 
with whom he is brought into official contact. 1 have not in- 
cluded integrity among these qiialitications, thongli, of course, 
it is the virtue on which the value of all the rest is dependent ; 
because I am happy in the persuasion that it will very rarely 
be found wanting. But under the plan which T propose it will, 
undoubtedly, be the duty of every controlling authority to bring 
to the notice of his immediate superiors . any well authenticated 
information •which may reach him of corrupt practices on the 
part of his subordinates. 

12. In making this call upon the several controlling au- 
thorises, it cannot be necessary to remind them that the Civil 
Service is exclusive and limited ; that the rights, interests and 
lives of the whole Indian population are committed to their 
cure ; that their acts will every day become more and more the 
subject of public discussion and criticism and that the peculiar 
beneficial privileges which they enjoy cannot long be upheld 
unless their counterpart obligations be discharged with efficien- 
cy. it may he added, that the plan is based upon the convic- 
tion that they have individually the credit and honor of the 
service warmly at heart ; and this consideration, added to 
those high motives to the conscientious discharge of duty a, hove 
enumerated, may, 1 am persueded, warrant the Government*in 
expecting that, though the task imposed may occasionally 
prove of an invidious and painful nature, it will be performed 
in furtherance of the objects contemplated— object alike valu- 
able to the governors and governed, in an unflinching, impar- 
tial, and uiicomprisitig spirit. 
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Id. In conclusion I will merely observe, that I am not 
aware of any objections to the proposed plan, which might not 
be urged with at least equal cogency against every mode by 
which a Government could possibly itifprm itself with, regard to 
the olBficial qualifications of its servants. To say that it is sus- 
ceptible of abuse, that the merits of one officer may be unduly 
magnified, whilst the claims of another may be unjustly depre- 
ciated, (thrugh'the proposed checks will go far to obviate such 
partiality) or that which, is more probable, a bad spirit 
may in some instances bo generated, even by the most faithful 
discharge of duty on the part of the superior authority, is but to 
allege that the scheme, like all other schemes, will not produce 
unalloyed good. 1 deem it absolutely necessary that we should 
possess the information which it is calculated to afford, and I 
do not think that that information is obtainable by any other 
process open to so few objections. It is very far from my in- 
tention to advocate the establishment of a system of espionage, 
or to propose that the reports should be other than open official 
records of opinion. Such declarations of opinion the Govern- 
ment has assuredly a right to demand from those of its servants, 
who are vested with the control of covenanted siibordanates ; 
and it must be strongly impressed upon them that they will be 
held responsible for the effects of that misconduct which they 
may fail to report. But it must equally be remembered by 
officers so reporting, that if it shall sometimes be their ungrate- 
ful duty to allege incapacity or iniscotiduct on the part of an 
' inferior, they thereby perform a . must acceptable service \o the 
people, over whom such an incompetent or unworthy func- 
tionary is placed ; and that they will also enjoy the opportu- 
nity of recording the meritorious qualities of those who are 
really worthy of such commendation, and of thus supplying 
the Goveriimeirt with data for the just and beneficial allot- 
ment of official rewards. With reference to these considera- 
tions, 1 am convinced that the plan will be duly appreciated 
ami gratefully received by the great majority of those whose 
feelings alone 4pserve to be consulted on such an occasion ; 
and it is not the least of its recommendations to my mind, 
and that it cannot but tend to qiromote, in a very essential 
degree, the most desirable et<d of official subordination. 

(Signed) W. O. BENTINCK. 

CatctfCfa, January 16, 1834. [Burkaru. 
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The publication of the Governor General’s Minute on 
which the recent Order in the Judicial and Revenue Depart- 
ment has been founded, makes the public more fully acquaint- 
ed with the viewif wh^h led to its adoption than the mere 
promulgation of the Order itself, and suggests the advantages 
that would result from the establishment of some regular and 
systematic mode of communication between the governors and 
the governed, by which the former might always have the 
power 4o make known, and the latter the right to know, Uie 
reasons and objects of public measures. Where the public 
good is the real end of Government, an inpalcuable encreasA 
of moral force and iiiAuence might thus be acquired and exer- 
cised ; and yet unfortunately in the new arrangements we d^ud 
no piovision of this kind. The close system is apparently in- 
tended to be perpetuated, and the public of India is left to 
some chance circumstance to gain a stealthy and half-sided 
view of the considerations that may have led to the adoption 
of any new principle or measure. In the present instance we 
have only tlie recorded sentiments of the Governor General, 
while it is .not less important to the formation of a correct 
judgment to be acquainted with those which have been ex- 
pressed by the other Members of Council. With<the enlarged 
and almost unchecked powers which have been, it may be 
feared injudiciously, bestowed upon the Governor General of 
India, it remains for that high functionary to determine whe- 
ther he w«)uld not strengthen his government in the well 
foiiiuH;d esteem of those who are subject to it by publishing in 
the udicial Gazette the Minutes of all the Members of’ Coun- 
cil on the principal questions discussed by that body, affecting 
great public interests or introducing new principles or systems 
of administration. The just view taken in the Governor Ge- 
neral’s Minute of the progressive intelligence of society in 
India, and of the encrease.d deference due to it, eucotirages 
the h.ope that the wisdum and policy of greater publicity will 
he perceived. 

With regard to the particular object of Jthe Mioute, it 
slioidd never be forgotten that much of the difficulty experi- 
enced by Government in giEing efficiency to its European 
Agency is self-created, — unnecessarily superinduced by the 
very constitution of the Government. The Government is ad- 
ministered by an exclusive and privil^cd service, and this 
beyond all reasonable doubt is the root of the evil which the 
Governor General laments and seeks to remedy. It is admit- 
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ted, indeed, that this character of the service precludes the 
possibility of realizing the whole of those benefits which socie> 
ty derives from emulation in other lands ; and that the high 
emoluments attached even to those appointdients which roust 
necessaiily under existing circumstances be tilled by men 
whose abilities for public employment do not rise above me- 
diocrity, tend to diminish the beneficial effects of a judicious 
application of the great stimulus of reward to the minds of 
public functionaries. But while these facts are prominently 
admitted, they are regarded only as drawbacks, not requiring 
to be themselves removed, but to be counteracted by the prin- 
ciple of emulation and by the machinery which the Order of 
Government provides. The Governor General has not the 
power of altering the constitution of the service, and it would 
be unjust to alter it without the fulfilment, both in letter and 
spirit, of all the conditions under which the service has been 
entered. But it is not the less necessary explicitly to recog- 
nize (he important truth that the constitution of the service is 
its original sin, not the want of any of those moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications capable of existing under such a consti- 
tution and necessary to render it a blessing to society and an 
efficient instrument of good government. Until this constitu- 
tion IS altered, every attempt to apply the principle of emula- 
tion must fail of the effects expected from it. There may be 
and there will be in the service unsullied integrity, high talent, 
unwearied diligence, and eveiy description of official aptitude 
in particular perhaps in numerous cases; but there will* be all 
these, not because of the principle of emulation which is vir- 
tually ncutralizeiL but through other influences, religious, 
mural, and social by which the characters of individuals are 
fortoied, and in spite of the inherent vice of the service, its 
exclusiveness, the eradication of which will alone give full 
play to the Governor GeneraFs primum mobile of improve- 
ment. 

Still we admit that it is desirable to give as much force 
as is possible gpder existing circumstances to this principle, 
and '^he expedient adopted by the Governor General would 
seem to be an improvement on «ithe past system, although it 
may be doubted whether it is the best attainable. The follow- 
ing is the Government Order : — 

1. The Right Honorable (he Governor General in Coiiiiril 
is pleased to determine, that no Officer, whatever his standing in 
^relation to a vacant situation, will be appointed to succeed to it. 
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unless he be coiisideied by Government properly qualified to do 
jiiBiice to ihe trust about to be confided to him: and that in the 
event ot bii> defitieiicy in the requisite quail heat ions, he, as well 
as ali others in tlie^saine predicauieiit, will be passed over in favor 
ot any Junior on the gradation list, competent to discharge the 
iunrtions of the supposed office with tchI efficiency. v 

2. With a view to afford to Ooveriuneiit the necessary in- 
f?>ruMtioti III regard to the official character and merits of every 
Officer employed, his Lordship in Council is pleased to direct, that 
every Offif cr, Court, or Board to whom Covenanted Officers are 
placed in subordination, shall publicly report halt' yearly, upon 
their fvffifial qualifications and conduct, that the Report of the 
Magistrate and Collector upon Im Deputy or Assistants shall be 
forwarded to the Commissioner, and by him with his own commeiita 
thereon, and a corresponding statement with respect to all the 
Magistrates and Collector-^, and independent Joint Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors under his jurisdiction, to the Nizamut Adawlut 
or Siidder Board, as the cfficer reported on may be subject to the 
one or the other: and that the superior Controlling Authorities, in 
lilv«' manner, shall review the whole of these Returns, and submit 
them, with a declaration of their own opinions in confirmation of^ 
or dissent from those expressed by the Commissioners and Magis- 
trates and Collectors respectively, and a Report upon the qualifica- 
tions and conduct of all the officers of the former class, for the 
information ot (toverniiieiit. The Courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut will submit similar Reports regarding the Civil 
and Sessions Judges. 

3. These Heports should present, in regard to each individual, 
a Statement oi his general qualifications for the public service, 
with distinct reference to his temper, discretion, patience, and 
habits of application to public business, his knowledge of the 
Name Uiigiiage<i, and pre-eminently, his disposition and behaviour 
towaids the people, high and low, with whom he is brought into 
official con I act. 

4. 'File Controlling Officers will of course be held responsible 
for the eflects of the misconduct of the Covenanted Siibcidiiiate 
Officers which they may fail to report; and it must be remembered 
b} the CoiilroUing Officers, that if it shall sometimes be their 
uiigratetiil duty to allege incapacity or misconduct on the part of 
an inferior, they thereby perform a most acceptable service to the 
people, over whom such an incompetent or unworjhy functionary ie 
placed ; and that they will also enjoy the opportunity of recorefing* 
the meritorious qualities of those who are really worthy of such 
commendation, and of thus BUp^ying the Government with data 
for the just and beneficial allotment of official rewards.’* 

The strongest objection to this is, that the respective 
controlling and reporting authorities have not adequate op- 
port unites of observing the official conduct of those over 
whom they are placed ; but this, although fully admitted,^ will 
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have the effect only of showing that the measure will be pro- 
ductive of less good than is expected » not that it will be wholly 
unproductive of benefit, for to the extent of the information 
actually possessed, the reports most bc^ useful in guiding the 
judgment of Government. The objection however proves 
how exceedingly imperfect a measure is and that it requires 
other supplementary measures to give it effect. Among these 
a suggeNtio i lately offered in the Delhi Gazette merits the 
most serious consideration which, if given, we should think, 
would lead to its adoption. A Ithough we have rc-publishtd 
the passage before, we subjoin it in this place : — 

** Let caiuiidaies for every vacant office be nominated by a 
body of men presumed adequate judges, too numerous for collusion, 
and not acting ordinarily in concert. Snd — Let another body, 
Similarly qualified, reduce these candidates by a Belection of tfie 
Select. 3rdl> •^Let the patron appoint one of the approved few, 
now presented to his choice. To exemplify this principle in opera- 
tion, we shall suppose precise rules determining eligibility laid 
down, and that a vacancy having occurred in the judicial or reve- 
nue del art men (8, it is required to ascertain the fittest person of 
those entitled to hold the situation. Every member of a Sudder 
Board, and each Commissioner, amounting we shall suppose to 
twenty persons, sends in the name of an individual to the Secretary 
to Government. Tiiese names, often of the same individuals it is 
expected, are submitted to the Members of Council, five in num- 
ber, each of whom selects one, which is entered on the list to be 
presented to the Governor General, who directs the person whom 
he prefers to be gazetted. For certain important offices it might 
be expedient to require reasons from the parties for their votes, in 
writing, but on ordinary occasions it would perhaps cause too 
much trouble. In the army the Lieutenant Colonels or Command- 
ants of Regiments might be the first electors. General Officers on 
the Staff the second, and the Commander in Chief or Governor 
General as at present, the patron. In the same way Superintend- 
ing Surgeons, the Medical Board, and the same patron, ought siic- 
cesj^vely to sanction all medical preferineiits. In order to make 
ofl^cera in every line atrive to recommend themselves by public con- 
duct alone, private solicitation ought to be strictly prohibited. To 
check it effect iially, each individual, possessing the proposed suf- 
frage, should declare on honour that the person whom he nominates 
has not canvassed him. Tlie present Governor General stated in 
England, shortly after his appointment, that having few personal 
claims upon hini, he was resolved to bestow his patronage tor the 
good ot India. W,a have heard of nothing since to discredit the 
sincerity of this profession. Yet the assistance of such advisers as 
we propose would certainly have rendered his Lordship^s endea- 
>vours to discover merit far more successful and sat isfactory to the 
public than they have proved. Lt is rar^ely possible for him to 
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know much of the caiididatet personally. He must corihequently 
trust toothers; and these, however sagacious and strong>mHid 6 d« 
cannot unfetter themselves from social attachment and private oi)li« 
^tioii any more Than subordinate Governors. Who agaiii^ of 
human mould can resist importunity^ that power, which like the 
slow winding screw in mechanics, overcomes the mightiest obsta- 
cles, and thdligh generally strongest in the least deserving, proba- 
bly gains more preferments for the judicious employ ei^s of it than 
any other quality ?** 

Although this plan alone would probably produce much 
good/ yet it might be adopted merely as a supplementary mea- 
sure to the Order of the 2Bth of January, the reports which 
that Order requires being still employed as an additional means 
of informing and guiding the Members of Council and the 
Governor General in the final disposal of their patronage. 
Other auxiliary means might be employed, such as the publi- 
cation of the reasons for promoting a public officer out of the 
ordinary routine of the service or the department to which he 
belongs. Government would by this means draw into co-ope- 
ration with itself that public opinion to which the servants of 
the public ought of all others to be most directly amenable. 
On this point we subjoin an extract from Bentham’s Ration- 
ale of Reward, a work which contains many other passages 
equally deserving of attention from those in power, if they are 
sincerely desirous of employing their patronage far the public 
good 

After all, just and discriminating public esteem, that is to 
say piflilic esteem founded upon the principle of utility, is the most 
potent, the most universally applicable, of ail the species of reward. 
If virtue be held in public estimation, virtue will flourish : let it 
cease to be held in such estimation it will decline in the same prq- 
portion. The character of a people is the moral climate which 
kills nr vivifles the seeds of excellence. 

An inquiry into the causes of the high respect in which, under 
certain governments, particular virtues were held ; why the virtues 
of a Cttrttuf, of a Fabricius of a Scipio^ were nourished and devo- 
loped at Rome ; why other countries and other timeshave produced 
only courtiers, parasites, flue gentlemen, and lists, men without 
energy and without patriotism, would require a moral and histori- 
cal analysis, only to be completed by means of a profound study 
of the political constitutions, and particular circumstancca of each 
people. The result would, however, prove that the qualities most 
iuccessfully, cultivated were those held in most general esteem. 

But public esteem, it may be said, is free, essentially free, in- 
dependent of the authority of governments. 1*1118 copious fund of 
rewards is therefore withdrawn fTom the bands of fbe supreme au- 
thority ! This, however, is not the case : governments may easily 
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obtain thi disposal of this treasure. Public esteem cannot be com* 
• pelted, but it may be conducted. It requires but little hkill on the 
part of a virtuous sovereign to enable him to apply the high reward 
of public esteem to any service which his occasions may .require. 

There already exists a degree of respect for riches, honour, 
and power: if the dispenser of these gifts bestow thfm only upon 
useful qualities, if he unite what is already esteemed to what 
ought to be estimable, his success is certain. Reward would serve 
as a proclamation of his opinion, and would maik out a iiarticular 
line of conduct as meritorious in his eyes. Its first effect would be 
that of a lesson in morality. 

Unrewarded, the same service would not acquire the same de* 
gree of notoriety. It would be lost among the inuliKiidH ot ob- 
jects soliciting public attention, and reuiain undistinguished from 
the pretensions, well or ill founded, respecting which (Hiblic ohiinoii 
is undecided. Furnished with this patent from the sovereign, it 
becomes authentic and manifest : those who were ignorant are in- 
structed, those who w^re doubtful become decided: the inimical and 
the envious are rendered less bold, reputation is acquired, and be- 
comes permanent. The second effect of the reward consists in the 
increase of intensity and duration given to public esteem. 

Immediately, all those who are governed by views of interest, 
who aspire to honour or fortune ; those who seek the public good, 
but who seek it like ordinary men, not os heroes or martyrs, eager- 
ly press into that career in which the sovereign has united private 
and piihlic interest. In this roaniier a proper dispensation of 
favours directs the passions of individuals to the promotion of the 
public welfare, and induces even those who were indifferent to 
virtue or vice, to rank themselves upon that side which pjomisea 
them the greatest advantage. 

Such being the power of sovereigns, he must be extremely in- 
expert in the distribution of honours, who separiitea them from 
that public esteem which has so decided a tendency to unite with 
them. Nothing however, is more common. Instances may be 
found, in most courts, of splendid decorations of stars and garters 
in double and triple range, which do not even give a favourable 
turn .to iniblic opinion. They are considered as proofs of favour, 
but not as signs of merit. 

* Hoflours in the hands of princes resemble those talismans 
with which thtf' fairies, according to the fables, were wont to pre- 
sent their favourites ; they lose their virtue whenever they are im- 
properly employed.* '** — /h<ba 

The India Gazette of the 14tli March, in the course of a 
long article on the subject, has the following. remarks on tlie 
order in the Judicul and Revenue Department : 
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** With reg^nrd to the particular object of tlie Minute^ it 
should never be forgotten that much of the difficulty experi- 
enced by Goveruiueiit in giving efficiency to its European 
Agency is self>created% — iiii necessarily sup> rinduced by the 
very constitution of the Government. The Government is ad- 
ministered by an exclusive and privileged service, and this 
beyond all reasonable doubt is the root of the evil which the 
Goveinur Gcnerd laments and seeks to remedy. It is ad- 
mitted indeed, tliat this character of the service precludes the 
possibility ol lealizing the whole of thosie bench ts which so- 
cii>ty derives fiorn emulation in other lands; and that the high 
emoluments attached even to those appointments which must 
iifcessanly umler existing circumstances be tilled by men whose 
abilities for public empiovnicnt do not rise above mediocrity, 
tend to diminish the beneficial effects of a judicious application 
of the gieat stuiiiilus of reward to the minds of public function- 
aiies. But while these facts are prominently admitted, they 
are regarded only as drawbacks, not requiring to be themselves 
removed, but to be counteracted by the principle of emulation 
and by the machinery which the Order of Govern inent provides. 
The Governor General lias not the power of alteiing the con- 
sMtiition ot the set vice, and it would be unjust to alter it with- 
out the fulfilment, both iii letter and spirit, of ail the conditions 
under which the service has been entered. But it is not the 
less necessary explicitly to lecogniZo the important truth thftt 
the constitution of the service is its original sin, not the want of 
any ol those moral and intellectual qualifications capable of 
existing under such a coiistitiiti(>ii and necessary to render it a 
blessing to society and an efficient instrument of good govern- 
ment. ITntil this constitution is altered, every attempt to ap- 
ply the principle of emulation must fail of the effects expected 
from it. There may be and there will be in the service unsul- 
lied integrity, high talent, unwearied diligence, and every des- 
ciiption of official aptitude in particular, perhaps in numerous 
cases ; but there will be all these, not because of the principle 
of einiilatioii which is virtually neutralized, bu? through other 
influences, religious, moral, and social by which the characters 
of individuals are formed, anif in spite of the iiiherfeni vice of 
the service, its exclusiveness, the eradication of which will 
alofiQ^give full play to the Governor G eneraVs primum mobile 
4 if improvement.’^ 

There can be no doubt that the root of the evil, without 
w hich 110 effectual cure can be applied, is the exclusive service. 
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but that the Governor General cannot alter as our contempora- 
ry fails liot to notice ; and the question therefore is still whe- 
ther his Lordship has adopted the most efficacious system of 
checks w hich he is empowered to establish. The Jndfa Gazette 
thinks that the objection that the controlling authorities have 
not a(h quate means of observing the official conduct of their 
subordinates on which they are to report, merely goes to this 
«’Xtent, that the measure is in that case less productive of good 
than a inort perfect measure — but we fear it goes much further ; 
for unless the reporting officers have adequate means of judg- 
ing, their reports founded on insufficient data would be worse 
than' useless, because they would be quite as liable to be wrong 
as rialit. We arc inclined on reflection to think the system 
whicti has been suggested of presentment or nomination by the 
controlling authorities of the various candidates eligible and 
qiiulitied in the judgment of their superiors, would still be like- 
ly to eflect the object of the order in a manner at once more 
simple and secure, especially if the India Gazette^s suggestion 
to ])ublish the reasons for departing from the rule of gradation 
weie, as a general lule, adopted. The Governor General has 
in a rreenl instance at Madras introduced this plan : though in 
a case which seems to be considered as having scarcely justified 
the application of ^uch a rule. Where an old and once able 
public servant becomes unequal to an important trust from age 
and debility, the publicity of the cause of removal might per- 
haps well be spared . — Bengal Unrkaru. . 

The Minute of Lord William Bentinck relating to 
the order of Government establishing a standard of qualifica- 
tion tor prcmiutinn, to be estimated by competency instead of 
seniority, continues a matter of controversy among our con- 
temporaries, to some of whom, we regret to remark, it furnishes 
rather a medium of political objurgation than a subject for 
useful discussion and profitable suggestion. Whatever may be 
thought of the good or bad policy of the measure establi^ed 
by the order, or of its efficacy or inefficiency, we cannot with- 
hold approbation from the objection which wc must necessarily 
conclude his Lordship had in view in the preparation of his 
Minute, explanatory of the motives and reasons which led to 
f'tc promulgation of the order. Wc may now we think infer 
t' iit his Lordship by this document purposed, at the same time 
that he justified himself and the Government in the judgment 
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of the public for the adoption of what ttfBy be termed a strong 
mcHSure, lo invite a candid and iair discussion of his actions 
and of his motives, with a view we may presume to avail him- 
self of such u**(*f«l simgestions as free and fair discussion is 
calculated to elicit. Regarding the Minute in question in this 
light, vie consider it to be part of the du«y of the public press 
to od'er such remarks tip^n this subject as a due and impartial 
consideration of probable consequences may suggest. We 
consider this to be due to bis Lordship as well as to the public^ 
and in this spirit we have already remarked upon it. It must 
be clear that one of the chief objections to the prupo ed plan 
of superiors reporting upon the qualifications ot juniors, is 
founded upon the very circumstance of such a plan not having 
previously existed, or, in other words, that those who are to 
report have themselves never been reported upon Laudari is 
good, but it must be laudato virOf and if the measure in ques- 
tion be requisite itoiu, it must have been so when those who are 
now to promote by praise, or to repulse by censure, were 
themselves promoted, and consequently they are incapable of 
conferring that stamp of excellence which the words of "the 
Latin adage convoy. If then the incompetent superior official 
appointed under the old system is to estimate the comparative 
recommendations of candidates, it cannot be expected that he 
will have either capacity to estimate or inclination to forward 
any other species of merit than that by which he himself 
attained eminence, which in many instances may be precisely 
eqiiai«to that of the surviving member of a Tontine Society. 
Wo confess that we do not see how this difficulty is to be got 
over. It indeed involves tliis contradiction, that those who 
have been promoted without a necessary scrutiny and examina- 
tion into character and competency (for if not necessary why 
institute it ?) are nevertheless competent to conduct and repot t 
upon such scrutiny and examination into the character and 
qualifications of others. This is one proof that it is with 
systems of government as with individuals, ** the evil that Uiey 
do lives after them.” But still we are incited to eiiti^rtaia 
hopes, that even with all the disadvantages utid^r which it 
comes into operation, the qfder will operate beneficially as a 
commencement of a better system, and that it will prove the 
means of gradually annulling the baneful seniority principle. 
A beginning once made, a breach once effected in the wall of 
separation which has hitherto excluded junior merit froiur all 
advance, we may reasonably entertain expectations that the 
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opening ivill gradually widen, notwithstanding an occasional 
veto from some one or more of the rigid approvers of the 
foriner*system . — India Gazette, 

CANALS. 


Considerable attention has been paid of late by the Go- 
vernment to the improvement of the lines of road to facilitate 
the tiansit of the traiiic of the country, but no measure has 
been steadily pursued for improving the most important line of 
commercial coinmiiiiication in India, vi/., the navigation 
through the Suiidcrhunds; and considering how much the trade 
of the merchants of Calcutta and the cost of the hrst necessa- 
ries of life to Its inhabitants is ullected by obstructions easy of 
removal, or by tiit* want of facilities and arrangements of 
cheap provision, this may seem a little strange, the more espe- 
cially as most of the diHiculties and deficiencies are met with 
in the immediate suburbs of I'alcutta. 

The inadequacy of Tolly’s nullah for the convenient tran- 
sit *of the vast quantities of bti:ky and valuable merchandize 
that for several months of the year can be brought only by this 
route, led to the suggestion of the new canal round Calcutta 
and the new cuts from Baiiiinirhatty to JlusseiiiiObad. The 
Government with much judgment adopted the plans, but by 
some misfortune have so mismanaged the execution, that after 
more than a lapse of ten precious years, the new canal is not 
yet opened to the trade, and the new cuts arCso imperfect from 
want of depth in their sections and the want of tracking 
grounds on their batiks, as to be available only for the lightest 
pulling boats, the very dcsciiption of boat to which the cuts 
are of least value. 

The large outlay of the public money on these works has 
thus as yet been spent in vain ; much interest of the capital 
expended has been irrecoverably lost fiom the want of vigour 
with which these important undertakings have been conducted ; 
and the capital |jself bids fair to have been unprofitably sunk 
if the intended improvements are not prosecuted to greater 
efficiency and more general advcyitage. The cuts and canal 
have hitherto been of little utility, and it appears hence to be 
considered that they will never be of extensive use ; but be- 
fore such ail opinion can be allowed to be of any weight, wo 
should be informed that the works have been examined by a 
Civil Engineer of competent experience in such constructions. 
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for as we can imagine no natural impediments to render them'^ 
of such public bencHt as was first contemplated, and the 
iiicieasiiii* want of proper outlet to the Suiiderbunds is daily 
felt, we can oiiiy*conciude that the works are itieiiicient, from 
the plans ot’ the projector having been cramped by deficiency of 
fuiifts. It IS possible that the estimated outlay has be^ri al- 
ready exceeded, but it would* be a most unwise economy now 
to wi hliold a further expenditure of money, whatever the 
rcquin^d amount may be, to render the canals cornniodioiis for 
the trade of the country, and to put them in the way of.makilig 
some return of inteiest on the sums of money they have cost 
the State. When we look to the choked up and filthy state 
of the western extremity of the eastern can:i1 iti imm^^diate 
pioximiiy to the eastern end of the D irrunitollah and to a 
densely inhabited portion of the city and suburbs, at once a 
serious obstruction to trade aiul a deadly nuisance to the health 
of the town ; and when we observe tiie delays experienced by 
boats til their passage through I'olly’a nullah and the eastern 
canal by the absence of all arrangement and regulation as to 
the moiie in which the boats should be nmored and what 
sides are to be taken by boats proceeding to and from C'alcut- 
la, we cannot but think that the coiiven ence and health of 
the people are inadequately attended to, cither from a want 
of proper provision of superintend anoe on the part of the 
Government, or from want of time or From apathy in 
authorities to whom the Government have intrusted it. Nor 
Ciiv ^e ever contemplate a full remedy for this lamentable 
inattention to the public wants until the Government shall 
be pleased to divest itself of some of it% powers and en* 
trust a portion of them to public bodies, who at once feel an 
interest in local improvements, and have more leisure than the 
Government and its overbiirtiiencd servants to devote to that 
minute surveillance which alone can ensure their proper con- 
struction and speedy completion. We would again suggest 
that the condition of the whole line of the navigation by the 
canal and new cuts to Husseinabad and by XoHy's nullah to 
Coulna where its difficulties in a great measure terminate, 
is such that it might with igreat expediency be made the 
subject of investigation by a civil engineer, or rather by a cont- 
mittee whose opinion would necessarily have more weight than 
that of a single individual ; and looking to the list of official 
persons to whom the superintenden e of ^public works is at 
present entrusted, we might point out the Superintending £n- 
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gineer in the Lower Provinces, and one of the stipendiary 
inieinbcrs of the Military Board as fit individuals Tor such a 
CoDinnttre. 

The commerce of the East of Bengal, of Coniillah, of 
Chittagong, of the S underbuilds, of Airacan. and even of 
Avii, is brought up t(» Calcutta by this route, at all seasons. 
In the diy mi nths, when the direct streams from the Ganges 
are no longer manageable, the traffic is greatly augmented, em- 
br.icitig all the products of Western and Ceiitrsl India, in ad- 
dition to that of the countries already enumerated, and all the 
interchange of European manufactuies bartered against them. 
It is apparent, at the first glance, that the amount of the trade 
passing by the water alluded to must be « f enormous magnitude, 
and It only requires to bo proved that it is subject to many in- 
conveniences and obstructions of easy removal to warrant our 
calling the attention of the bead of the Government to a coii- 
sideiatioti of them and their remedies in the most forcible man- 
ner we can. That such obstructions occur we can in part assert 
by the proofs offered in the blocked up state of the nullahs 
close to Calcutta ; the want of docks capable of receiving 
the multitudes of craft of all descriptions in convenient posi- 
tions so as to prevent the entire closing of the ntibahs for days ; 
and the deficiency of depth in the nullahs for the passage of 
the large boats. 'What might be in some measure a remedy 
for this is an extension of good pucka roads to the points 
which the lan;er class boats can reach. — such as a road to Ba- 
minghatty, to the point where navigation em s for the Burmese 
vessels, v>r to the point beyond Gburriah-liiiS attainable by the 
largest sized wood boats. That the wliole or the greater part 
of the navigation to Cooliia might be extensively benefilted 
by seem in:; tracking ground on one or both sides of the nul- 
lahs and by rendering the new cuts more effective, we may le- 
fer to the testimony of all those who have had frequent occa- 
sion to pursue the track in question. We believe that for the 
greater pait of the distance to Coolna good tracking bunds 
might be established at a very inconsiderable cost. — at an ex- 
pence the most tiiiiiiig in references to the value of the trade 
in question, or the sums authori/ed for works of infinitely mi- 
nor ini poit<* lice. tU' the importance of tracking grounds to 
facilitate the progress of lioats. we need only observe that the 
navigation is now almost solely dependent upon the use of 
oaiK. The course being, with little exception, east and west^ 

Goutrary to or across the prevailing winds, and the nullahs 
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being mostly very narrow and winding, it is seldom that the 
native boats can rotike use of sails and only for very short 
distances, and wja know with bulky tup lumheted boats, such 
as tlie native craft, Itow very inefficient is an oar against tbe 
lightest breezes, and how much more elVective is a ffoon, fi»r by 
it wo see good progress effected in the groat rivers, even against 
a iiigb wind and the strength of the currents combined. Such 
is the progress of clearance through this poition of the Suii- 
deibund track, that little more is reqtiii'cd than a regulation 
obliging ail landholders to clear the brush- wood from between 
their bunds and the nullahs. In some measure this has alrea- 
dy been done, but without reference to facilitating the passajge 
of boats, and here and there patches are left, rendering all the 
cleared portions of no avail. 

it is not our purpose to point out what improvements we 
would parnciilarly recommend, but we may call to notice 
wiiiil IS most obviously left undone from some defect of gene- 
ral supenntemlence over the canals and their embankments, 
^bfive (jliiirriali-ii^t for instance, along both banks of the 
artificial cut wh.cli has lendered Major Tolly’s enterprize and 
name memorable, is a high embankment formed of tbe earth 
oriuiiMlly ilitowii out and of the mud of subsei|iieut c)earing:s. 
Tliese might be made into what are very greatly wanted, sub- 
stjiiitial cart ro.ids at a most trifling cxpence, or at no expeiice 
at ail, by tile Magistrate of the suburbs with convicts. Such 
roads ^‘oiiinjiiiiicai mg with the Ghurriah -bat bridge and road, 
ami tlieiice to Ball} gunge, would be of great importance in 
eiiabiiiig heavy boats to discharge all or part of their cargoes 
ai dr pots and bazars that would grow up along the road for 
the rect'ptioii of the goods. If in addition to the roads along 
the iiiillali wliich require only the levelling of the heaps of 
earth fur their establishment, a good pucka carriage road was 
carrijsd direct from some central point between Eritaliyaiid 
Ballygiinge diagonally towards the confluence of the Ballia- 
gh^t and Tolly’s nullahs, a distance perhaps not more than five 
miles, we are disposed to think it would be of* the highest ad- 
vaiit ige to the trade of Calcutta and in a great measure super- 
sede tbe more expensive deSpening of the nullahs, which 
otherwise appears imperatively called for. Tbe end of the 
deep natural stream before its divergence into the numerous 
nullahs that flow to waste through the marshes of the Salt- 
WHter Lakes would become a most convenient port for tbe t>a8t- 
ern trade^^ and more especially for that which most interferes 
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with the passage of boats up to Baliagh^t or Ghurriah lidt, 
the tiade in firewood, if the pro[>osed road was well and 
substantivilly made and kept in repair, the firewood would be 
much more cheaply conveyed from tlv^ point alluded to than 
from Baliaghat or Ghurriah-hat, as at piesent, by' small boats 
and by hackeries over the cutcha roads which bolder the east- 
ern canal In process of time this short line of road might 
bo laid with iron-rails, for common carts, and all bulky mer- 
chandise coild then be brought to our godownsby it far more 
cheaply than by the present water navigation, attended with 
all its many inconveiiieiicies enid delays. The timber, cotton, 
lime, and grain boats would all discharge their cargoes at I'ar- 
dah, leaving the nullahs open fot p.issage to other boats load- 
ed with mure valuable goods or to which despatch is of impor- 
tance. 

Before it is determined, as we are informed it is now in 
contemplation to do, to expend fifty lakhs in opening a canal 
from Rajmahal to the Hooghly, of which the succors is doubt- 
ful and the benefits cannot be available for years, and, at any 
lime, will be of no importance to more than half the trade 
brought by inland navigation to Calcutta, we should strongly 
recommend deliberation on the improvements that might, as 
we apprehend, be readily and cheaply effected on the present 
route of inland navigation ; for if these did not siipeiscdc the 
necessity of the greater work referred to, they would at all 
events be of much present convenience to all the tiade' of 
India until that was open to it, and would be of permanent 
advantage to the very large and increasing eastern trade. Nor 
is it alone that trade that would immediately and greatly 
benefit from our proposed improvements, for as any vigoious 
measure taken to render Tardah accessible by whei led carri- 
ages and a fitting place of deposit for the bulky goods refeired 
to, must be followed by a great increase of population round 
the neighbourhood, and the present worthless mar^h lands 
would be in demand for building and for cultivation ; the salt 
lakes would grallually disappear, become a means of levenue 
to the state, and cease to Ue a cause of reproach to the Go- 
veinmerit because a pestilent source of infection and plague 
to the people . — India Gazette, 

The Lidia Gazette devotes two columns to-day, to the 
subjt^ct of the Canals connecting the River and the Eastern 
side of Calcutta with the Soonderbuns. 



** The inadequacy of Tolly’s nullah (says our contempora- 
ry) For the convenient transit of the vast qjuantities of bulky 
and vainahle meroliaiidize that for several months of the year 
can be brt>ii^ht only by^this route, led to the suggestion of the 
new canal round Calcutta and the new cuts from Baminghatty 
to H iisseinabad. The (joveriinieiit with alncli judgment adopt- 
ed the plans, but by so*uo misfortune have so inistnaiiaged the 
execution, that alter more than a lapse of ten precious years, 
the new canal is not yet opened to the trade, and the new cuts 
are so imperfect from want of depth in their sections and the 
want of tracking arounds on their banks as to be availaitle only 
for the lightest pulling boats, the very description of boat to 
which the cuts are of least value.” 

There is some error of fact here, or some confusion of 
dates. Tlie cut from Baminghatta across the Soonderbuns has 
been open, most part since 1830 and the rest since 1831. Instead 
of ten ycuis, the work occupied only 3 or 4 years from first to 
last. The earth thrown up on its banks serves fortrackiog in 
its whole length, except along the course of a natural nullah, 
of which advantage was tak<‘n in the line to save expence. The 
Canal is not navigable at low water, for to make it so would 
h.tve involved a very large outlay; and besides, there was a 
physical difliculty almost iiisurnioun table in the loose sandy 
nature of the soil dug through. But there is water enough in 
it foi the largest boats at full tide, and hitherto it has not been 
chokediup in any pait. Further, we have to remark, that the 
prices of lirc-wood and lime and fish at Bally aghat have fallen 
from a fourth to nearly a half since that Canal was opened. So 
far then there seems to be no reason for the remark which 
follows the passage we have quoted, that “ the large outlay of 
the public money on these works has thus as yet been spent 
in vain.” But peihaps the “ lapse of ten precious years,” has 
refeiencc to the Circular Canal, or the cut which coiiiieets the 
Fntally or Kastern ('anal with the river at Cossipoor. We. 
do not recollect bow long ago it is since the first^ontemplation 
of the project. It might be ten years or more since the late 
Major Schsilch proposed it; bu^we happen to know that it oc- 
cupied only four years in the execution, namely, from 1829 to 
] 833, both inclusive, and this Canal was opened to the public 
during last rains. As far a.s its junction with the Eiitally Canal, 
it has, for some time, been shut again, first to repair the gates, 
two of which were broken from their hinges last September, as 
described in the Courier at the time, and afterwards to clear 
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and dce|JGn the hi d in some parts. The breadth of this cut is 
considerably wid^i than that of the Entally Canal, which ren- 
ders it of course desirable that the bed of the latter shall be 
widened, as it is not only the thoroughfare for boats passing 
into and from the river, but also the outlet from the cut de sac, 
or port near Dm ruin toll ah. We understand that a plan has 
been submitted by the Engineer Officer, now in charge of the 
Canals, to clear the beil of it, and to make a towing path along 
the South bank, and also a large bason at the mouth of it, and 
that these improvements w'ill be undertaken after the next 
rains. 

** 'I’he choked up and filthy state of the western extremity” 
is undoubti^dly both ** a serious obstruction to trade and a dead- 
ly nuisance to the health of the town.” We have heard the 
subject often discussed and various suggestions offered ; but 
there is no getting over the difficulty arising out of the stagnant 
state of the watei at that end, and the circumstance of that 
great drain of the town making an annual deposit in it estima- 
ted at 300,000 cubic feet of sediment, besides all the floating 
impurities. Our contemporary is not aware perhaps, that the 
whole bed of that Canal above the bridge was deepened se- 
veral feet last year, especially at the western end, which part- 
ly accounts for the great quantity of boats now in it. Before, 
they could not come up so high except at spring tides. — Cal- 
cutta Courier, 

The Courier has offered some corrections of our state- 
ments on the subject of the Canals connecting the river and 
the eastern side of Calcutta with the Soondurbuns, which we 
quote in another place. It is not our object to impute blame 
to any one, but merely to excite attention to works of public 
utility calculated to facilitate and extend the trade of the 
country. We may remark, however, that there must surely . 
be something very defective or erroneous in the plan or con- 
struction of a ounal which is not navigable at low water, and 
in which there is water enough for the largest boats only at 
full tide. How many hours of 4he twenty- four can the water 
of the eanal be considered at full tide ? llie canal, to be 
useful to the trade of Calcutta, should be always navigable, 
and if there is an insurmountable physical difficulty in the 
loose sandy nature of the soil dug through, that would imply 
a|i unfortunate oversight in the preliminary investigations. 
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Since publishing those statements our attention has been 
called to a communication on a collateral question addressed 
by the Saugor Island Society to one of the departments of 
Government. The S^ociety recommended a road or canal 
from Calcutta to Channel Creek as a very great desideratum. 
It appears by Rbnnbll^s map that a road did exist formerly 
as far south as Culpee, the probable boundary at that time of 
the cleared lands ; and an excellent new road from Calcutta 
to Diamond Harbour was made by Government some years 
ago. The latter, if extended to Channel Creek , could not 
cost very much and its importance and value to the property 
through which it would pass, as well as to Saugor, ahd the 
speedy clearance of the jungle to the eastward of its line 
would, it was represented, far outweigh any consideration of 
the expence. But it was also urged that a Citnal to connect 
Calcutta with the ]o\irr Soonderbun passage would at once 
answer all the purposes of a road to Culpee, Rangafoolah, and 
Saugor, and the benefit it would confer upon all classes of the 
conimuiiity is shown by the fact that this lower Soonderbiin 
passage is a splendid inland navigation extending trom the 
.East side of Saugor to (Jhittagong, for ves'^els of considerable 
burthen and boats of the largest size. It is much to be 
regretted that this Natural inland canal sliould be rendered 
useless during eight months of the year from the want of a safe 
communication with Calcutta, as a glance at Rennell*s 
map will show that the expanse of the Hoogly, below where 
the Roopiiaraiii joins it, is too great for any country boat or 
small craft to enter it with safety during the South-west mon- 
soon, and hence is inferred the advantage of the communica- 
tion from Channel Creek into the Iloouly advocated by the 
Saugor island Society. An expedient similar to that which 
has been thus recommended for the eastern side of the river 
has been adopted on the western side. A canal to save boats 
from exposure to the river, nearly opposite to the place men- 
tioned above, has been in use for some years and has enabled 
the trade from Hidgelee and the lower south-evestern parts of 
the river in salt and grain to be carried on in boats throughout 
the year, which could not have been effected but for its .exis- 
tence. In like manner the lower Soonderbun passage, if con- 
nected with the Hooghly, would become the great track for 
the whole of the tr^e in grain, salt, charcoal, fire-wood, 
salt-fish, shell-lime, stone-lime, wood-oil, and timber, from the 
boonderbuns, Ghittagongi Sylhet, Assam, and even from Ar- 
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raran and Burmah. At present the trade is carried on in 
comparatively small boats, because the depth of water at the 
* 8'dl» Lake to the eastward of Calcutta, the present inland 
poxt, is not suflicient for large boats or ^malf craft. The com- 
municiition is evidently crumped, as may be seen by the 
crowded state of the place and of TolIy^s Nullah, literally 
wedged with boats. Tn short the indication of the trade 
striic^liiig against eveiy oVjstacle to reach Calcutta from the 
eastward is 'nost manifest; and that a communication between 
the Soonderbuns and the llooghly to the southward of Cal- 
cutta, so as to admit boats and craft of considerable draft of 
water, and at the same time avoid the sea-like expanse be- 
tween Fiiltah and Sangor is of- the first importance, no one 
can deny, especially when it is obvious that neither '^I'olly’s 
Nullah nor any line of canals so far north as Calcnlta, can 
ever be rendered capable of affording efficient acconimodatioii 
on aecoiint of their lying too far inland from the deep part 
of the Soonderbun passages which, it is known, owe ibrir 
existence to the sea. To confiim the fact that tiiere are 
^obstacles to the trade at present ; that these obstacle^, if 
removed, would eiicrease the trade ; and that the encrease 
would lowxr rates of goods to the benefit of the revrn o 
and to the eiicrease of the wealth ailtt populutioii of the 
country west of the Jlooglily, it may be mentioned that 
the co^t of the coarse aiticles brought from the eastward 
consits very laiaelv in that of the transport. The cost of 
the sevcial articles fdlla during the north-east monsooii when 
the navigation by the low’er Sooiiflerhnii passage is open, 
and rises whrii liie sonfh-west monsoon closes it, and that in 
a ratio far beyo’.d acculental ilnctuntioiis in tiadc. The aitiele 
of lime from >ylhet is often sold in Calcutta for less than 50 
rupees per 100 inauiids in the cold weather, while in .lulv nnd 
August it is ot.cn at 00 rupee«, and nee is fieqiiently at Baek- 
ergunge 100 f>er cent, lower than it is at Calcutta . Neither of 
these case could happen, if there w’ere no obstacles to the 
Soonderbun pafsage during the one peiiodof the year beyond 
those which exist in the other. The effect of the proposed 
canal would be to make the communication to Calcutta by the 
lower Soonderbun passage ei^ually easy and safe throughout 
the year. If it were carried from Channel Creek into the 
Hoocly any where above the James and Mary sand, and a 
little below Fultah, the Soond urban passage would be com - 
pleled, and every part of it be rendered as accessible in the 
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South-west monsoon as it now is in the North-east one. A 
not unimportant part of the value of such a canal would be that 
it would afford a direct channel for the conveyance of fre^h 
fish to the Calciittli market, the supply of which would be equ- 
ally conducive to the comfort of the European atyd native po- 
pulation. 

Such we understand to have been the substance of the 
views and recommendations of the Sau»or Island Society in 
order to facilitate the communications between Calcutta and 
the Eastward through the lower Soonderbun passage, aud 
they are not the less worthy of attention that the advantages 
anticipated to the island of Saugor itself now, we supp<ise., 
be in a greater measure abandoned. It will perhaps appear 
from a consideration of all the circumstances that the plans 
which w'e described in the preceding part would be wall adapted 
to render safe ami expeditions that branch of the trade of Cal- 
cutta which IS dtrived from W'estern and Central India, while 
the c in.il proposed bv the Saugor Island Society would be 
priiicipallv useful in laying f>pen the Eastern trade. One im- 
portant advantage is possessed by the latter scheme which, it' 
must be admitted, is not possessed by the former, and- that is 
that the tradeis from the east- ward through the lower Sooiider- 
bun passai;e and the proposed canal, would have direct access 
to Calcutta and to ail its conveniences withovt once breaking 
c^firgo ; wliih* by making Tardah a place of deposit for bulky 
goods {icce>$ible by wheeled carriages, that advantage would 
be lost. 

We need scarcely say that we shall be happy to receive 
any further co;uinuiiicatioiis bearing on these important 
questions . — India Gazette, 

Some further remarks appear to-day in the, India Gazette 
on the subject of iJanals. We copy the article, lest, by mere- 
ly introducing detached passage>, our comments should apfiear 
unfair. Agreeing in the general views of ou| contemporary, 
as to the importance of giving every facility to the traffic of 
boats through the Soonderbun^, and the expediency of making 
all excavations for Caiials on a scale suited not merely to the 
present demands of commerce, but to what may be the in- 
creased traffic of many years hence, — we must, nevertheless, 
object to the particular view he has taken pf what ought to 
be done. 
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Our contemporary thinks the Hoonderbun Canal of little 
use, bccanse it is nut navigable for the largest class of boats 
except at full tide. The t^anal, (he says) to be uselul to 
the trade of Calcutta should be aiway:^ navfgalde, and if there 
is an insiirniouiitable physical dilficiilfy in the loose sandy na- 
ture of the soil dug thiough, that would imply an unfortunate 
ovcTsight in the prcliiiiiiiary investigations/’ — This inference 
we do not admit ; still loss do we admit, that because you 
cuiiiioi have a Canal quite to your mind, therefore you ought 
not to have any. It is a homely saying, that half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” So a tide Canal is better than none at 
all. The N ullahs, in some parts of their course, are all more 
or less subject to the same objection ; so that it were a useless 
expense to make the connecting cuts between them of greater 
depth ; and, besides, where there is water for a craft of 2 to 
4,000 matiiids only at full tide, there may be a navigable pas- 
sage for ordinary boats for twelve or eighteen hours; and for 
small ones, perhaps, for the whole four-aud-twenty. 

It seems to us that the India Gazette very much over- 
rates the beneiits of Canals, compared with the natural water 
coininunications now available. This is particularly apparent 
ill the reference to Major Schalch’s plan of a Canal communi- 
cating wiih the upper part of C ban nef Creek. The scheme 
was laid before Government in 1822, at a time when the 
Treasiiiy was overflowing with the receipts of a superabundant 
revenue, and when the Saugor Society, by whom it was advo- 
cated, expected to make the newly-named Moira Harbour, 
in Clicinnel Creek, a substitute for Saugor Roads and the New 
Anchoragt', and to make Saugor Island both the granary and 
the Sanatorium of Calcutta, with many other flattering anti- 
cipations of the developeinent of European enterprize. Yet, 
even tiien, sober-minded people doubted whether such a Canal 
would not cost more than it was worth. The hopes of Sau- 
gor being now gone, and the tide of financial prosperity hav- 
ing also ebbed away, there is the more reason to hesitate be- 
fore incurring r.n expenditure of many lakhs for the remaining 
objects indicated by our contemporary, namely, to procure 
freeh fish from Channel Creek^and to facilitate the communi- 
cation with the lower Soonde.rbim route to Chittagong, dsc. by 
the Door Agra passage. The India Gazette has surely not 
reckoned the distance from Calcutta to Channel Creek, which, 
by the river; is about 70 miles, and would probably be at least 
6P by a Canal, — for Major Schalch’s plan, and others that have 
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since been devised, contemplated taking advantage of a Nul- 
lah which enters the Creek at the North-east end, and which 
makes very considerable windings. But suppose even a di- 
rect cut of 5(t miles l)pw would it be pnssible to bring fresh 
hsh so tar in this climate ? To navigate such a distance by a 
Canal, without any obstruction whatever, would occupy at 
least two days without the aid of the wind ; whereas a brisk 
breeze in the river (which in a Canal, or in a Nullah, would 
be intercepted by the banks and the jungle) often brings up a 
boat fiom Mud Point in a single tide. Even in the Northerly 
monsoon, the river would have the advantage in time. But, 
as to fish, it is utterly hopeless to supply the market of Calcut- 
ta from so great a distance without the use of »>teaiii, nor would 
the best salt water fish be obtained without going twenty miles 
further to the lower part of Channel Creek; — n r does the 
objection of danger or dilbculty of navigation in the Uoogly, 
below the mouth of the Roopnuraiii, at all apply to fishing 
craft, — the boats used for the purpose being the safest as well 
as the swiftest Craft iti the river. 

Speaking of the lower Soonderbun passage, our contem- 
porary observes — it is much to be regretted that this iialuial 
inland Canal should be rendered useless during eight months 
of the year, for wunt*of a safe communication with Calcutta.'* 
This is altogether a mistake ; the Door Agra passage is re- 
sorted to ail seasons, but naturally with more frequency in 
that season when not only the Hoogly, but also the large 
Creeks which must he crossed in that route, have smooth water 
in them. If there were a Canal leading from Diamond Har- 
bour, or from FiiltHli, or from Tolly's Nullah or Garden 
Reach, into Channel Creek, it would be resorted to by very 
few boats which take the lower passage through the Soonder- 
buiis. The N tiilah communication between Hidgelee and a 
Creek near Diamond Harbour, (we believe also with tlie 
Roopnaraiti) is very little used, compared with the open Hiver, 
for the transit of JSalt, although there is no toll to pay in those 
channels. « 

But not only docs the River ofler advantages not to be 
obtained from a Canal, for inest purposes of water carriage : 
Calcutta h^s the benefit of a very fine Nullah eoiiitnuiiication 
with tlie lower Sooiiderbuns, and thence to cdiittagong. Al- 
though the main, channel through tlie Salt* water Lake may not' 
have water enough for large boats of four and five thousand 
inauiids at the upper end (boats of two thousand maunds and* 
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pinnaces of considerable size do, however, come through it 
into the Eutally Canal) there is 20 to 24 feet water in it at 
Baminghuttah at full tide, and we have heard that a square- 
rigged vessel once came, up as high as ",l''ardah. That JNulJah 
is as deep as the shallow parts of the channel in Channel 
Cieek, and much deeper than the latter at low water. Any 
craft which could pass the bar at the mouth of the Door Agra, 
even at f-.ill tide, coiihl come up all the way to Bainiiighattah. 

Before concluding, we must take notice of another sub- 
ject alluded to by our contemporary as a suggestion of the 
Saugor Island Society, — the extension of the Diamond id ar- 
bour road to Channel (>reek. We perceive that onr contem- 
porary is not acquainted with the fact, that the road was so ex- 
tended by Coveinment in 1B21 and 1822, as a dawk loud, 
and caiiied on through Saugor Island as far a Dog’s Creek, 
near the New Anchorage at a cost of about 30,000 Ks. 
This road did not produce the expected stimulus to the clear- 
ance of the jungle lands of Kungafultah, and it Has never 
resorted to except by the dawk runners, — and the postage of 
the few letters they carried, did not defray perhaps the hun- 
dredth part of the expense of the establishment kept up, 
111 a few years, the road became dangerous from tigers, as 
the jungle which had been cleared on both sides sprung up 
again, and first the road through Saugor, and about two years 
ago the Rungafullah road, were abandoned. The Diamond 
Harbour Road, as a carnage road, has also been siiflered 
to go to ruin, since the use of Steamers has annihilated all its 
former importance . — Calcutta Courier. 

The further comments of the Courier on our remarks 
regarding the Soonderbun and Canal navigation appear in an- 
other place ; and we recur to the subject not in the spirit of 
controversy, or with that assumption of exclusive accuracy 
which is not very well supported by our contemporary, but 
really thankful for his co-operation in calling attention to the 
importance of giving enerrased facilities to the traffic through 
the Soonderbuns. It our contemporary admits, which we 
under^tand film to do, that etusreased facilities are needed, 
then we have a common object of inquiry, viz. in what way 
the required facilities may be most economically and mr»st 
effectually given. But in that case we derive from him no 
suggestion leading to the attainment of the object, and some 
ofvbis comments are not only incorrect but irrelevant. 
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The Courier^ referring to the Soonderbun canal, stated 
that there was an insuriuouiitable physical difficulty in the 
loose sandy nature of the soil dug through, preventing it from 
being navigable *for (be largest class of boats except at full 
tide, and we inferred from this admission that there had been 
an uti fortunate oversight in the preliminary investigations. 
The Courier simply negatives this inference, which of course 
he IS at perfect liberty to do, although we should liavo looked 
for something more than a mere negation. Whether the 
insurmoiintabie physical difficulty became known before or 
after the excavation of the canal does not appear, but this is 
ceitain that adequate preliminary investigation would have 
shown that farther south both a sufficiency of water and a 
better soil might have been obtained. We were not there- 
fore reduced to the necessity of preferring half a loaf to no 
bread. 

We do not so far over-rate the benefits of canals as to 
consider that rivers exist only to feed them, but we do not- 
withstanding see great advantages in still- water navigation 
which cannot be enjoyed in the navigation of a large river, 
and hence many canals that have greatly aided commerce 
have been formed in lines parallel to natural water comnMini- 
cations. With regard to Major Schalch’s plan, the Courier 
has fallen into tke^ mistake of confounding it with that of the 
Saijgor Island Society. The former did not connect Channel 
Creek witli the Hooghly, but his canal was to come from 
Chanifcl Creek to Allipore and there to end in an inland har- 
bour, a very different project from the Saugor Society’s re- 
commendation, which proposed to make the canal from Chan- 
nel Creek to Fulta, the connectiiigdink of a complete chain of 
inland navigation for the largest boats from Chittagong to Cal- 
cutta. The grand object of this, as we formerly stated, was 
to avoid the sea-like expanse between Saugor and Fulta and 
to make the lower Soonderbun passage equally safe and easy 
throughout the year, and by these means throw open the whole 
of the eastern trade to Calcutta and remove th^se obstructions 
which at present iindeiiiably fetter and impede its operations. 
The supply of fiesli fish to Calcutta was mentioned merely as 
an incidental ndva'^itage,, while our contemporary reasons. against 
it as a principal object. Neither is it denied that the fishing 
boats of the ilooghly are both swift and safe, but it was not 
for them, nor fur the sake of fish, that the canal was advocaU 
ed. The Courier^ however, is ^'mistaken as to the distance 
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ffom Channel Creek to Calcutta which is only 42 miles in- 
stead of 70 or 60 or 80, all of which our contemporary as- 
sumes with different qualifications. He has also eXHggerated 
the facilities of river communication /.o and from Channel 
Creek and the delays of canal communication. No doubt if a 
boat was at Mud Point at the nick of time with a fair wind 
ami a flood tide she could reach Calcutta sooner than by the 
CanaK But how long would she require to get down again ? 
Not less than a week, if feasible at all ; whereas by the Canal, 
instead of two days, surely four miles per hour may be gone 
in still-water by tracking, which would be at the most one 
day. 

To show the inutility of the proposed canal between 
Channel Creek and Fulta to make the lower Soonderbun pas- 
sa»e available throughout the year, the Courier states that the 
Do'agra passage is resorted to at all seasons. This is true in a 
certain way, that is, boats coming from the eastward take the 
chance of going into Ghanifel Creek and then await a favoura- 
ble opportunity to run up. But in this way there is a great 
loss of time, amounting sometimes to weeks, and sometimes 
also a great loss of property, many boats being wrecked be- 
tween Mud Point and Hoogly Point. When the southwest 
wind is high no native boat dare enter the Hoogly in the part 
between Mud Point or Channel Creek and Hoogly Point 
above Diamond Harbour. Hence although a few boats may 
come, few go by that passage during eight months of the year. 
It is a great mistake also of the Courier to supptise t'hat the 
Banka Nullah is little used. The fact is, that it is crowded, 
and that the river is never preferred except in occasional fine 
weather. Like the boats frohn the Do-agra, those from the 
tower south western parts run up with a fair wind or flood tide, 
but they cannot go back by the river. They invariably use 
the Banka Nullah for this latter purpose, or lose weeks in 
waiting for a lull to enable them to proceed. The Courier is 
correct in his statements as to the depth of water at Tardah 
and Baminghflfttah. There is water enough for a frigate at 
Tardah and for a 74 at the Atlara Banka; and how to con- 
nect this fine natural inland navigation with the Hoogly or 
Calcutta was our ohject in entering upon the subject. There 
are good grounds for doubting the advantage of Major 
ScH'ALCtt’s proposed canal ending in an inland harbour ; and 
it would apfmar that the sandy bottom and deficient supply of 
Npaler^exeept at foil tide in the eastern canal make it in^e- 
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quate to the purpose. It is for others tq determine whether 
the suggestions that have been offered of making Tardab a 
port of discharge for bulky goods and rendering it accessible 
to wheeled carridges, ^or of making a canal between Channel 
Creek and Fulta to prevent exposure to the sea-like expanse 
of the river between those points, would more effectually con- 
tribute to liberate trade from the difficulties to which it is 
notoriously subject. Of this we are convinced, that no one 
can give his attention to the subject without i^ing satisfied 
that some improvement is much required. 

The Courier is imperfectly informed regarding what he 
calls the Diamond Harbour Road, which he speaks of both^as 
a d4wk road and a carriage road. First, it was no road at all 
but a mere path by which a Bengallee could scramble with a 
postbag ; not even a Calcutta Baboo in a palankeen could 
travel it. Secondly, it did not cost 30,000 rupees, but under 
17 000. Thirdly, the use of steamers has not annihilated its 
former importance. Its state of disrepair has rendered it use- 
less. If Government would repair it, it would be as much 
used as ever . — India Gazette. 


UNION BANK AND BANK OF BENGAL. 

[rejoinder.] 

To George Udny, Esq. 

Secretary and Treamrer Bank of Bengal. 
Sir, — Having hoped that before this TOriod your Direc- 
tors would have reconsidered our letter of the 0th ultimo to 
your address, and removed the obnoxious notice, it was at 
first deemed unnecessary to reply to your letter of the 15th 
ultimo, but remarks having been made on our letter by pat- 
ties whose opinion we hold in high respect, we have resolved 
to correct the erroneous statement your letter cbstains, and in 
doing so to glance briefly at the position you assume with re- 
ference to the, community. * 

We sincerely regret that your Directors in the face of our 
letter and of other public deeUrations, should persist in their 
attempt to dictate to thO community the species or currency 
which they are to employ in their hourly business ; the public 
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are perhops best aware of the fnediiim most fit and convenient 
for their purpose, and the result may prove to your Directors 
that our townsmen will put their own judgment in opposition 
to that of the majority of the nine Bank of Bengal Directors, 
thus shewing that they consider themselves capable of under- 
standing their own convenience. 

Tile pressures which have borne hard upon Calcutta for 
the last ter, years and of which you speak, cannot be traced 
to the Union Bank, which has not yet existed for five years. 
The true source of these evils is that ruinous political event 
the Burmese war, which (among other appalling distiesscs 
traceable to it) involved the holders of a fifth of the Bank of 
Bengal Stock, and we are informed, placed your Bank in a 
difficult position, and forced you to apply for, and obtain, aid 
from a private Bank to enable you to go on. 

The Union Bank has never that we can learn been in- 
debted to your Bank for substantive aid, in any run,” al- 
though the Bunk of Bengal itself contributed in a great raea* 
sure to one of those panics by suddenly discrediting the Union 
Bank currency, an act for which we have never heard any 
explanation offered. 

An to cashing Company’s paper, granting unexception- 
able discounts, and hitherto taking Union Bank Notes, these 
were not favors, but things in the regular course of business, 
seeing that they aic of undoubted credit and also observing 
that you have taken the notes of every private Bank ih Cal- 
cutta, and those of Kajkissore Dutt’s amongst the rest. 

The Union Bank has now worked through nearly five 
years of unprecedented commercial distress, and wc are satis- 
fied, that it has come out not only unscathed but in high credit 
and with even a fair profit. The Union Bank is a Joint 
Stock Company similar in principles to the Bank of Bengal, 
but with one or two important differences, each shareholder of 
the Union Bank is liable to the uttermost farthing he possesses 
for all engagements of the Bank, while the Bengal Bank 
shareholders are only responsible by their charter for the amount 
of the individual shares. Toruhese good and substantial rea- 
sons, we are all satisfied with the credit of the Union Bank, 
and content to transact our business with it and in its currency. 
'Why should the Bengal Bank oppose or disturb us in this 
matter? No political event can affect the Union Bank, 
,)While the renewal of the charter may possibly withdraw one- 
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fifth of the share-holders of the Benstil Bank, and with them 
the unjii*^t monopoly of the circuldtion of the inteiior. 

Had the Bpngal Batik adopted their threatened measure 
to refuMi all notes but those of their own issne when private 
Banks existed in Calcutta, and when they were urged to do so 
by the then commercial community, the benefit to the public 
would have been great; but this the Bengal Bank refused to 
do. On their refusal the comninnitv ^ulTering under the evil 
of numerous private Banks united (all but one) in conjunction 
with the commercial public in the Union Bank, and strange to 
say the Bank of Bengal now uses the same arguments to crush 
the Union Bank which were used to themselves seven yeajrs 
ago to iiidnco the rid’iisal of private bank notes which had they 
then adopted the Union Bmk would never have existed. 

We have ihe best authoiity for knowing that iho Bengal 
Bunk never did make any open or direct olVer of accommoda- 
tion to itie Union Bank, and indirect piivatc communications 
not plaiidy avowed by the one or acknowledged by the otiier 
party could not of course be noticed by us. Though no doubt 
sincerely otfeied by your present Directors, how could it be 
rationally expcctcid that the other Bank would listen to such 
private intimation after every injury had first been done by 
your publicly discrediting their paper in tlie market in these 
Cl itieal times without cause assigned, even if your intended 
ofii r had ever been practicale, which seems out of the i^iuestion 
unless* YOU could have assured its permanency against the 
changeable views of a changing Board of Directors; it was 
made too late we think to be received without distrust. 

The way in which you state the individual instance men- 
tioiU'd in your hitter we are sorry to say, substantially 
incorrect. We have enquired and find that though it is irue 
that the drawer did state his not having funds to the full 
iimoiintof his checqiie on the Bengal Bank, yet he had paid 
in abundance of Union Banknotes, which would be carried 
out on the following day to full credit ; drawee replied 
that he intended to pay the balance of the clu'cque Jto the 
Union Bank and the Bengal ^Bank must pay the Union Bank 
in its own currency he could see no reason why the checqiie 
should not be sent that day ; in this opinion the drawer fully 
concurred and did not as you say warn the d^^wee against 
■ending the checque. 

A reference to the drawer’s letter to you stating his sur- 
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prize at your refusd of bis checque would have prevented you 
from mistaking the case. 

We^caiinot even at this late period conclude this final 
letter without once more begging of jour 'Directors to give 
way to the .general wish, and come to some amicable arrange- 
ment with the other only Bank in Calcutta, (and that a pub- 
lic and joint stock Bank) for mutual conciliation for recep- 
tion of currency by which the business of the community vi ill 
in our opinion be much facilitated and general confidence 
invigorated at a time when every man^s exertions arc required 
to restore amongst us a sound and durable state of mercantile 
credit 


We have the honor to be, 
Cockerell and Co. 

B. C. Jenkins and Co. 
Shedden and Co. 

Wilson, Frith and Co. 
Colville, Gilmore and Co. 

John Lowe and Co. 

Jenkins, Low and Co. 

F. T. Fergusson. 

William Ntorm. 

Dwarkananth Tagore. 

Pittar and Co. 

Bathgate and Co. 

George Shearwood. 

Gibson, McKellar and Co. 
James Monteith. 

W. Greenaway. 

Adam F. Smith. 

JattTes B. Higginson. 

Muller, Ritchie and Co. 

Jessop and Co. 

W. Thacker and Co. 

T. Ostell. 

J. W. Roberts.* 

Watson and Co. 

J.Kyd. 

H.' Barrow. 

W. F. Schneider. 

Andrew and Co. 

H. C. Kemp. 

I^ramehuad Day. 


Sir, your most obdt. scrvts. 
A. Rogers. 

Samuel Smith. 

F. H. Burkinyoung. 
Thomas Allardice. 

John Hastie. 

R. Scott Thomson. 

W. i'arr and Co. 

John Palmer for others. 
Bruce, Shand and Co. 
Gilmore and Co. 

Macintyre and Co. 

Tulloh and Co.’ 

Hamilton and Co. 

W. II. Twentyman. ' 

J. Llewelyn. 

Dykes and Co. 

J. Spenoe. 

Rogers and Co. 

W. Turner. 

Macfarlane and Co. 

F. Burkinyoung and Co. 
Mackenzie, l^yatl and Co. 
A. and G. Apcar. 

Dick and Co. 

J. P. Parker. 

Thompson, Broad and Co. 
Currie and Co. 

Middleton and Co. 

Manton and Co. 
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[reply to the ABOVB RBJOINBBR.] 

No. 2d0. 

To A. IIogbrs«*£sq. 

and ike other^ Subscriben of a Utter addreeeei 

to the iikcret'ar^ to the Bank of JBon^aL 

Gentlemen, — I have had the honor to reoeive^ on Iha 
10th instant, and to lay before the Directors of the Dank of 
Beiignl, this morning, your letter without date. 

In reply, the Directors instruct me to express their 
regret that, although anxious to extend, at all times, every 
possible accommodation to the public, their views, in respect 
to the particular measures discussed, do not exactly CM>iiicide 
with those entertained by the very re8{)ectabl6 firms and indn 
viduals whose names are subscribed to the letter under acknow* 
ledgcinent. 

My letter of the 15th ultimo has already conveyed to you 
the opinions of the Directors in regard to a sound Dank note 
circulation ; and to those opinions and to their resolutions 
founded thereon they feel themSf^lves bound to adhere. 

The Directors disclaim, distinctly, the imputation ot 
having presumed to dictate to the community the species of 
currency which it shall employ in its dealings ; they have only 
been itifiuenced by a sense of duty, which urged theni to 
adopt the measure, on which you have animadverted, as well 
calculated to protect the interests committed to their Qbarge» 
and to provide the public with a steady paper currency. 

‘ It is with much concern that the Directors observe some 
points in your communication on which they perceive tbat you 
labor under misapprehension or have been very, greatly misin- 
formed. After due enquiry, and careful inspection of their 
records, they beg to assure you, first, that the Bank of 
gal never did, at any time, receive as cash the notes of 
India or Rajkissore Dutt’s Bank ; secondly, that the Bank 
never was at any time or in any way urged by Jhe commercial 
community to refuse all notes of the then private Banka,, andr 
cannot therefore be charged wjth the objection to the measure 
imputed to it by you ; and thirdly, that the Bank never was 
forced to apply and never did apply for silver to jprivato 
Banks : the receipt of silver from these establishments is fully 
admitted ; the object of its transmission wim to enable the 
Bank to continue its loans to those very parties, which under 
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the rule of the charter, providing that the Bank shall Iiold 
hard cash to the extent of at least oiic-fouith of its notes in 
circui .lion, would otherwise have been inipo>siblc. The cir- 
ciiuistance thnetore had its origin entirely iir the convenience 
of the parties who paid the silver into the Bank ; th<‘y were 
at the time largely indebted to it, and must otherwise have 
been compelled to pay their dues, and the receipt of these sums 
would equally have enabled the Bank to continue that routine 
of nccoiuinodatioii to the public which no banking establish- 
nieiit can secure unless the obligations of the public to it he 
discharged with the same degree of punctuality with which it 
is expected to preserve its issues. 

The offer of accommodation to the Union Bank, to which 
reference is made in yunr letter, was tendered in good faith, 
and before tlie public could possibly have been aware of any 
intended change in regard to the paper of that institution ; the 
Directors w'ere under the impression that the Union Bank 
had received their proposal in the same spirit in which it was 
made. 


“ At ahonl 2 o’clock, 1 eave a 
to Mr. — — loi 60,000 Rm., 
tolling him n( the naitiis titne thot my 
Union Bank Noirs were oiiIt ahorl 
ciorliferf and hevsine that he ^^oald 
not aend my cheque for payment till 
the following day. In reply he told 
D^e that he me'^nt to endorse the 
cluqne to the Secretary of the Uni- 
on Bank, who would he aide tO ^et 
the money from yon, the Unmn Bank 
flaying a laree balance in \oiir hatida 
which would serure m> cheque be- 
ing honored, which I «<upp«tHing it 
would, consented to the rhi qiie be- 
ing at once presented.” 


It remains only to advert to 
the inslance of the cheque, the 
circiinistunces of which trans* 
action you declare to be stat- 
ed substantially incorrectly : in 
order to set this matter at rest 
the Directors desiie me to quote 
the paragraph, in the margin, 
of their constituents' letter on 
the subject, and to remark that 
though at the representation of 
the payee, the drawer consented 
to the immediate presentation of Iun cheque ; it is their opinion 
that the refusal to mee t the demand under the pnbliahed rule 
of the Bank could not have been a matter of sut prise. 

I have tl^e honor to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, 

G. Udny, Secy, to the Bank. 
iBank of Bengali March 1:3, 1834, 


[//uriarti. 
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M!:D1CAL and physical society of cal- 

CUITA. 

• ' 

i*roce.*dingi of a MMing hHd on tlte Ist February ^ 18*34. 

MEMBHllS BLKCTED. 

Dr. W. B. O’Sliaiiglinessyy Messrs. D. Gullan. J, Mur- 
ray. ii. S. Cliattertofi, Jas. Orton, AleB. Duncan, A. Mont- 
gcMicry, B. J. Bvoritt, A. C. Gordon, and \V. S. Dickson. 

MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

li. M. aM. Tliumsoii, Surgeon, Bengal- Service, and H. 
M. (idit, A.vM 2 »tant Surgeon, Bengal ^'^ervice, proposed by 
MesMs T)i»ler and Twining, 

COMMUNICATIONS PRESENTED. 

1. An Urinary Calculus of a native, successfully remov- 
ed by an operation, with a statement of tlie case, by W. Dar- 
by, i:sc|. 

An Urinary Calculus successfully removed from aA 
European cliild aged six years, by C. C. Egerton, Esq. 

3. A Hemp-seed, or Oxalate of Lime, Calculus, voided 
by the Urethra from a child aged one year, at Bangalore, 
presented by li. M. Davis, M. D. Assistant Surgeon fj. M« 
39th Regiment, with a statement of the case. 

4. A preparation of a portion of the Organ of Hearing 
of the Whala, presented by J. Drommoud, Esq., Surgeon, 
u. 

5. A description of a Lusiis T^aturae, a double human 
foetus, drawn up by 11. M. Galt, Esq. 

8. Oases of Fracture of the Lower Extrimity, by W. 
W. Raleigh, Esq. 

7. A FVeiich f ditioo of the Works of Hippocrates, in 
4 vols. presented by W. Stevenson, E^q. of Lucknow. 

H. Gheron’s ** Propliylaxie du Cholera Morbus,” pre- 
sented by Dr. Richy. 

9. A letter from G. A. Bushby, Esq. Secretary to Qo- 
veniment, addressed to the President of the Medical arr^l Phy- 
sical Society, stating, that the privilege 6f free-postage woald 
not be accorded to the Society.* 

10. A letter from M. H. Wilson, Esq. relative to thh 
Books recently received from France, the amount of which, 
504 rupees, 15 annas, as well as Messrs. Smith, Elder, atrd 
Co.’s bill of £15. 11.9. up to SOth June, 1833, were directed 
to be paid. 
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11. A case of enormous Tumor in a native, successfully 
extirpated by U. H. Goodeve, M. D., with a sketch of the 
disease. 

12. A copy of the second numbercof the India Journal of 
Medical Science, presented by the Editors. 

13. A report on some cases of Confluent Small- pox, and 
of a slighter Eruptive Fever, produced by Vaccination fiom 
the cow, by F. Furnell, Esq. Assistant Surgeon at Sylhet. In 
consequence of the inefficacy of Vaccine Lymph, procured from 
other stations, Messrs. Furnell and Brown were anxious to ob- 
tain a supply direct from the cow, in the same' way as was 
done by Mr McPherson last year In the month of Septem- 
ber, 1833, Mr. F. vac cinated four children with the disease 
procured from a cow affected with the A/ata or GoUee, and ] 
afterwards continued vaccinating from these children. The 
vaccine vesicle was perfect in these first four, as well as 
in those who weie v *ccinated afterwards. The Lymph thus 
procured was used in succession until the middle of No- 
vember, when an European child who had been vaccinated 
from the same source, appeared to have the vesu le le!»8 ad- 
vanced on the 8th day than is usual ; on the evening of that 
day, fever commei'ced, and in three days more the child was 
covered with an eruption resembling coiifliieiit small-pox ; this 
patient recovered. On the day before the eruption appeared 
hi the above patient, three cfaildreii, wli^i had been vaccinated 
at the same time as the above case, and from the same source, 
bad the vesicle of a. most favorable appearance, and from one 
of these, another European child was vaccinat<^d on the 1st 
December. The appearance of the confluent sroalUpox in the 
first case, called particular attention to the progress of the dis- 
easie in this instancy. Ou the 8th day, slight fever came on, 
and gradually increased ; on tiie 3rd day of the fever, an erup- 
iioD of confluent small-pox appeared, attended with much 
swelling of the mouth and throat, and the child died. ‘ Tiie 
progress of small-pox in this patient was watched, as well as 
the result of the vaccine disease in the three children, from one 
of whom this one had been vaccinated; they were observed 
daily, none of them had fever fof more than one day; in two of 
them there was a slighjt eruption of 10 or 12 little pimples : in 
all three the vaccine vesicle went through its-regular course. 
Mr. Furuell concludes by observing, that the Mata in the cOw 

t India, is a much more severe and a more acute disease than 
vaccine on the same animal iu Europe. 
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14. The following letter addressed to the President of 
the Medical and Physical Society ' 

^ir, — ** In consequence of an increasing, alTection of th^ 
sight brought on \>y ^tending to the Society’s business, (the 
greater part of which 1 have for a long time past been obliged 
to transact by candle-light,) 1 am compelled to resign the office 
of Secretary to the Medical and Physical Society^ at the end 
of this month. It is with much regret that I retire from ciuti.es 
which have placed me in communication with that portion of my 
professional brethren in India, who take an active interest in 
the advancement of Medical f^cience. I^ermit me now to ex- 
press the deep interest 1 shall always take in every thing rela* 
ting to the prosperity of this Society. 

(Signed) W. Twining ” 

In reference to the steps to be taken in consequence of the 
resignation of the Secretaiy, Mr. Egerton suggested that it 
miiflit be expedient to elect both Secretary and Assistant, and 
notice was given accordingly, that the election of Seorefary 
and Assistant Secretary would take pl.ice at the meeting on the 
1st March 

Heretofore it has been usual fur the Secietary to place 
before the Society, annually, the Collector’s statement of re^ 
ceipts, and of the various items paid during the year ; and these 
accounts having been submitted to general inspection, the ba- 
lance only was published in the printed Circulars. The expe- 
diency^ of publishing ti'e details, in futuie, has been sugirested, 
and accordingly the following statement has been drawn up. 
Tills detail is the mote requisite on account of the ureal increase 
ill the number of members, and a corresponding augmentation 
id the income of the Society, and the purposes to which it is 
applied. The Secretary has, with the advice and concurrence 
of the Committee, laboured assiduously to establish a system 
with respect to the regular settlement of accuiml's, and prompt 
payment of subscriptions ; aCd has so far succeeded, that the . 
amount collectecL and the balance due from each individual, in 
easily ascertained at any period of the year, aii4 a list qf unpaid' 
subscriptions made out for the inspection of the Society. ^ This 
has been done not only with rcspect to the most i1sindt4 
Membeis of Bengal, but also at the other Presidencies, ibfdilgB 
the prompt and punctual attention of the Society’s Ageiifs,^ 
Messrs. Afbiithnot and Co. at Madras, and Messrs. Beck- 
with and Co. at Bombay. A year before the' commercial 
disasters, by which the whole of the. Society’s funds were losti 
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seYt^ral c'X po nces had been incurred, consistent with iheexiatinir 
prosperity of the finances ; large onlers for book-^ had been sent 
to Londoirand Paris^ and the anivul of these subsequently, as 
well as the completion of an unusually large Vitliune ofTiansac- 
tions, in the enily part of 1833, left d' sum ot above 3,000 
rupees, besides ordinary currenf expences, to be defrayed 
o\it of the income of the year and such at rears as might 
he collected. The Society’s resources appe<«iing to be good, 
it was not dcjmed expedient in this diiliculty to call ou the 
Members for any additional coutiibution, nor to discontinue 
any of the Society’s proceedings which had refereuc(} to non- 
resident Members, as a remission of activity miglit have com- 
promised the Society’s prosperity. The utmost ecoiiotny con- 
sistent with these considerations was requisite, and under in- 
struction of the t'orninlttee, all expensive prints, drawings, 
models, and books, were cotintermandt d except the usual sup- 
ply of periodicals, with such recent works as could be pioctiied 
tor the sum of £40 per year, permanently devoted to such sup- 
ply. Nevertheless, until the subscriptions weie collected, it 
became necessary for the Secretary to make several payment'^, 
and he therefore advanced on various accounts the amount of 
Sidca llupees *2,489, which sum h.is been repaid, and the wi ols 
of the Society’s debts of every description paid off, as well as 
the current expences for January and February. J83t, and the 
charges for printing fur those two moiiihs. So that in one >ear 
the Sooif-ty has surmounted diHiculties which are not likely a- 
gain to occur, and it is hoped (hat fiihirp loKse> may be ohviat 
ed by depositing any surplus tiiat may accrue, in tloveinmr iit 
security. IMie follow'iug statement shows the inconio andex- 
pendituie of the year 1833 ; the receipts aiiioiintiiiir to 3,913 
rupees, the expenditiiie to 3,671, and the Fund leinaiiiiiig.oii 
hand to 2>tl. 

N JJ. The Society requests that all subsciiptions due 
up to. 31st Dec. 1833, be paid with as little delay as possible 
111 the adjustment of numerous small sums, the utmost punciu- 
ality is requisite lo prevent embairassment, ^ 

The following communications were then read and discuss- 
ed by the meeting. Messrs. Bell wid Lawder's case of tiimois*; 
Mr. ' Preston’s paper on Nux Vomica in Cholera; Dr. Camp- 
bell’s remarks in Cori'geiiital Goitre iu animals; Dr. Goodevos 
Essay on Fevers; and Mr. Brainley’s paper on the Pendulous 
tumor of the ear common in Nipal. 
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Dr. <)’Shau«l)ncssy has been engaged in examining the 
baths toiiiid ill this country, which are supposed to contain 
qiiinnie, and some account of the result will be ready for the 
iitiM meeting of Urn Society. 

It VI ill be satisfucfoiy to the members of the Society at 
remote stations, to know, that in con cquence of 'the prq|>dsal 
made at the last Meeting, the Transactions are to be published 
in half-yearly fasciculi, two of which will foim a volume; .part 
thefiistof the vol. for 1831 is now in the press, and maybe 
completed soon after the end of 'Marcii. 

Civiule’s Apparatus for Lithontrity has been procured by 
the Society, and sent to Mr. Brett for trial, in compliance with 
the request of that gentleman. 

Proceedings of Meeting held on the 1st ill arch, 1831. 

Members elicibd. — K. M. M. Thomson, Esq. and 
H. M. Gail, E'^q. 

The following gentlemen who had been pro|)osed at an 
extraordinary meeting of the Society, held on the 15tli Febru- 
ary, 1834, were also elected : J. Grant, Esq. a Member of 
the Society ; and M. M. Dupiich Lapointe, Secictary to’‘the 
Royal Society of Medicine, Bordeaux, and Emile L. Pereira, 
M. D., resident at Bordeaux, were elected Corresponding 
Members. 

The ballot was then taken to till the offices vacated by 
the resignatiiiii of Messrs. Twining and Egerton, and Hie 
scrutineers reported the votes in favor of M. J. Bramley, Esq. 
Secretary, and J. Jackson, M. D. Assistant Sccreqiry; these 
gentlemen w<'re accordingly declared by the President to be 
duly elected. 

The Vice President then rose and addressed the Meeting 
as follows : 

** On this occaMon, I feel that T siiouhl be wanting in my 
duty, did I fail to point out to the Society that wliith, how«- 
ever, must be equally well kn«»wn to every one or its metiiber.% 
as to myself, the very great old gallons under v^liieli wo lie to 
our late Secretary for his zealous, unremitted, and Miccessful 
exertions in our servii o ; e2;ortioii8 which wc must all be 
sensible, nothing could have induced any one to iiiideigo, whose 
time and labour are so valuable both to hini^idf and the coin- 
munity^ but the most di.sinlerested bwe of knowledge and 
desire to advance the improvement of the profession of which 
he is so diAtiiigiiislied a iiieiiiber. Jii requesting then the |ier- 
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mission of the Society to return thanks in its name to this 
gentlenia^n, there is iiAt, I am coiivince<i, b single individtial 
among itinse whom 1 have now the hoiibr of adifre's^inu tliat is 
not conscious that 1 am re^^iieslitig th is permission for one t(» 
whos^ industry, jndgiue'iit, and aifability, the Society mit>t 
ever be most deeply indebted, and that I am only speaking the 
sentiments of every member in moving that by the desire of 
our respideted Presid'etit 1 lAay be pei milted to assure our late 
Secl'etary of the feelings of sincere regret with which we receiv> 
ed his resignation, and to assure him of the deep sense wo 
eAtert&m'uf th^ obligations, under which the S'oeiety lies to 
him. arid to return its thariks for his mt^st valuable services.” 

This vote of thanks being recorded. Mr. Twining rosri and 
said : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. -I beg leave to state 
that I feel myself much honored by the vote of thanks which 
you have now offered to me. and I am highly gratified by the 
kind expressions with which you have been pleased to notice 
my services as St'Creiary to this Society. It is now more than 
seven years since I have constantly rilled the office of Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary, arid if during that time I have 
ever hoped to ^btuilfi any share of your favorable consideration, 
it has been by regular attendance at your meetings, and by 
perft«rmance «d* the duties allotted to me. in such manner as I 
considered to be in accord w'lth the wishes of iny professional 
bretliern, whether they were resident in Calcutta or at the 
most remote parts of India, and it is only now on binding 
my^elf unable any longer to continue those duties in <^11011 
manner as 1 think they ought to be performed, that T have 
requested permission to retire from them Sui rounded as I am 
at' present by the resident Members. I may be e'Xcused if in 
consequence of their presence I allude but slightly to the sup- 
port which I have derived from them, and the kind cousidera- 
th ri with which they have accepted my endeavours to perfoim 
my official duties. Assuredly I have suffleierit reason to be 
gratified by thoSle feelings of conridence arid approbation which 
have induced my re-election to office for so many years. The 
same mottvris which restrain tho more full expression of my 
sentiment towards those who are present, need not prevent iiie 
from stating the respect and admiration with which I have 
bbsen^ed that the nori-resfidert Menfibers of this Society have 
entered into the irivetitigatioiis proposed frif the improvcirient 
Af^medical science. . I may add that it is from theiA. they 
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lieing the jDore numerous class of our associates^ that 
look for the most riuiper^>iis ami varied commitniqaitiaps for 
the support of the Society, and the advancefoeiit of profes- 
sional knowledge.* Having been so many years the organ. of' 
this Society's communications, in the office of Secretary, I 
may beo the indulge, nee of being now permitted to offer a few 
observdtioiis which the present occasion seems to call fur. 
The object which we all most earnestly desire to proatote is, of 
course, the welfare of this Society. Joi.niiig most heartily 
ill thi^ ft'cling, I could wish to advert to some circumstances 
connected with its prosperity. There are two occasions' on 
which ati increased activity in scientific research, as well as an 
iuciense in the number of our subscribers, would indicate 
that the >ocirty had received a new and favprable iinpiilse,. 
I'he first of these was when the publication of Trmsuctionfi 
w'as c«*mnienced. The appearance of the 1st volume seemed to 
give confidence that medical research on the diseases of India, 
and their remedies, would in future be can ied on in this country, 
and that Indian Pathology and Therapeutics would no longer' 
be left to the dicta of those who had not visited this climate, 
and ililigently studied its diseases. The favorable reception of 
this first volume, as well as the opinion^ pronounced pa ' our 
subsequent transactions at home, have fully equalled our 
warmest hopes. The second favoiable impulse remarkr 

ed from the period, when, to in^el the wishes of tioii-resid/ep^ 
Members, a change was made in our moutbly circulars, apd.ip 
addition to the Repojrt of the proceeding of meetings. Sel^ctio^8 
were published fioiii recent wpiks of various parts of .the 
world, whereby a double series of publications jias been 
ed, the one. The Transactions, comprising the inve^t^n^tipiis q{ 
the members of this Society, coucerniiig the disea.«>es find medi- 
cal practice of India ; the other, The Selections, intended to 
be an epitome of the pn^gress of meijical science in other parts 
of the world ; at the s^me time the pubjUegtion of the proceed- 
ings of the monthly meetings, now established, admits of, 
being enlarged whenever any occasions required the prompt qir,^ 
culation of itiipor^iit discoveries in India The large 
of members of which this Society now consists, enables, all 
these publications to be afibrded f<>r the smafl subgcriptihii 
which was at first estimate*! as requisite to defray the qqrrn^^t 
expenses of the Society. The increase in the pujnber pf meip,* 
bers,.so satis^facjtory iQ every poiqt.of view, bas , of course added 
to tile duties of yoiir Secretary, and whoever may in future fi.U 
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that office, will not hnr) it a sinecure. In coiisideratiun of the 
incre•l^»ed business ar sing from our corresponding members at 
Puris, the iVlanritius, Riu de Janeiro, Chili, padiz, Bonlraux, 
and many other parts of the woild, 1 would venture to pro- 
pose, for the Society's consideration, the expediency ot' np- 
pointuis; a Secretary fur the foreign correspondence, the adop- 
tion of which measure ! am certain will be attended with the 
most heiiefic'.al results. It may also be advisable for the more 
easy and elfectual accomplishuintit of business to have t\vo 
8ub committees, to whose especial charge particular branches 
might be assigned. The present Committee of Manageiiii-nt; 
ctmsisting of four IH embers, might act on the subjects usually 
refcried to it, as at present; besides which, two of its IVIeiii- 
hers might be considered as the Sub-coiiimitt»^e of accounts, 
all matters relative to the collection of subset iptions and settle- 
ment of ac omits being referred to them. The other Sub-com- 
mittee would be most usefully employed in the superinteiidetice 
of selections printed in each montti, which selections 1 could 
wish to s«‘e comprising more variety than they have hitherto 
done. Many subjects remotely connected wilh medical science, 
but of deep interest from ilieir novelty or intrinsic importance, 
might be published. In fact, 1 would say, let the selections 
be less exclusively confined to the mere practice of Medicine 
and Surgery, The Royal Institution of Great Britan, sur- 
rounded by the literary resources which London alfor Is, seems 
to have taken the same view which this Society has dove, of 
the value of early promulgation of the progress of science, 
for 1 observe that a section in chapter IB of their Bye-Laws, 
antliorisi's their Committees to piiblrsh such abstracts from the 
transactions of other learned Societies at home and abroad, and 
notices of discoveries which may be thought likely to diffuse 
fcietiee and render it of practical ufility, 

** The Sub-committees now proposed may greatly relieve 
your Secretary of his more laborious and irksome duties, and 
by dividing the labours of his office., enable the Society to ac- 
complish more timn an individual could perform even if his 
whole time were devoted to the work. 1 propose that the 
Members of the Sub-commiUee& should be chosen from the 
Committee* of ' the Management, as 1 conceive that arrange- 
ment to be moat conducive to harmony in our proceed ngs, and 
uniformity in the accomplishment of the various objects we 
hf^velii view. This or some such re-organization of the work- 
ing part of tlie SolstCiy appears to me requisite, and 1 submit 
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niy ideas to the Society, that this plan may be examined and 
reviseci. 

“ Wlieii J. say iimt our atieution to the wishes of the 
v^reat body ot* SuJksciiU'is, the uoii-resident Members, iii ofter- 
i!ii» to them III someMcuree the beiudiU of our extensive and 
njcreasin^ library, by lueaiis of the selections, has been amply 
repaid by an increasing iiiiniber on the list of subscribers, I 
feel that I should do injustice to luy professional biettircii in 
c‘very )>art of lioUa, if I did not stale uiy coiivii.tion ih.it their 
lileidiy as well as pecuniary coiitiibntions to the support of 
this Society, arc allorded, not so much for the sake of any be** 
ludiis which they may indiviilually expect to obtain as from 
the higher piinciple of supporting the' credit of our piofessiQn, 
and the desiie of contributing to the advancement of medical 
science. With tliese soiitinients, I am fit mly persuad(‘d that 
oiir associates in every ptiii of India will coiitiiiue, by their 
active and unieiiiittiiig supptnt, to iiiaintaiii the character which 
the Society has aiieady cstaliliMied.” 

The following coiniiiuiiicatioiis leceived since the last 
meeting, weie picstMited to the Society : 

1st Observations on ihc ^linerai Waters of the island of 
Boniboii, by Dr. Desnovi's. 

2d. A b x of Geological Specimens of the island of 
Horn bon, sent by the same gentleman. 

3d. A letter from Dr. It. tl. Kennedy, uiinouncing that 
he bad forwarded a donation of 23 vuls. of books for the libra- 
ry, iUso reipiestiiig to be informed if any exti a contribution be 
recpiisite from the older and most hearty well-wishers and Mem- 
bers of tSic S.jciety, in coiisecpiciice of the losses suffered by 
the failure of the agents; as, iii that case, he desiies to bo 
considered one of tlic sui)sciibets towards the exti a sum re- 
quired 111 reply to his offer, the Society ilirectcd their thanks 
to be coiiinri mealed to Dr. Kennedy, with an especial refer* 
ence to his former very liberal pecuniary donation, as well as 
his prc.seiits of books to the library, which haVe been lecorded 
ill the proceedings of meetings 

4th. A statement by Dr. O’Shauglinessy of the great 
iiuprovement which Mr. Previte has made in the preparation 
of the Pulveri^ed Milk; the article now protluced being truly 
invaluable to all who have charge of children or invalids on 
long voyages, and the best substitute for milk ytt devised: 

** i have the jileasure to inform you, that after several 
experiments very diligently and zealously performed by Mr. 
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Prpvite under my directions, a product Uas been obtained, 
wliicli is by tar the best substitiite for milk yet devised, and 
which is altogether dith rent to picpaiahon and composition to 
tlie very objectionable compound to which iriicenli} dn vv tlie 
attention of the Society. «» 

“ The piesent preparation, a spreinien of wdiicli 1 beg^ 
leave to submit to the Society, is pint* imik, in the diy state; 
its caseous mutter retaining the proput^ oi sobihiUty in water, 
with the cxeeptiun of about live pait^ per eent. t)f llic entiic. 
The powder possesses the flavour of iiidk in full peiitction, 
and imparts It to water, tea, coflee. See. Jt makes excellent 
custards, pmldiiigs, and other culiiiaiy prepuiations in wineli 
nink is leqiJiied. With tea, I should oi>seive, that the eulo ^r 
is iiifeiior to that produced by nii.k ui cieain, although ihc 
flavour is quite as good. 

'I'to* latioiiale of the preparation is very simple. /Vr- 
Jectly ttviv milk ii> evvi^orditii Hi a ceitain tempi ratnie below 
that which renders the cascuiii insoluble, ami dniiiig the eva- 
poratiun the butter is removed. 1 scaieely deem it fait, how- 
ever to enter into more minute details, as it IS but just that 
Mr. Previt6 should iiave some revtard tor the labour he has 
bestowed on the inquiry. 

** 1 should observe that the process followed is totally 
difleicnt from Bracconet’s, much simpler, and in niy opiiuon, 
much superior to it. Whether or not ibis pulveiized milk 
will keep fresh tor long voyages, is a point which caiqi(»t be 
determined except by actual experience, it will at all events 
be absolutely necessary that no more of the powder should be 
put up together than suffices for the coiisiiniptiuii of one day, 
for wbicli pill pose it must be sold in w ell coiked small pbial>. 

Each om ce of this powder corresponds to about a seer 
and ti half of milk, and two tea-spoons lull suffice lor a cup 
of tea or coftee. A table-spoon full to a pint of wati r coi- 
responds pretty closely to the same quantity of milk in the 
fluid state, and in preparing a solution of this kind, the Vvuter 
should not, I dbnceive, be heated beyond milk waiiuth, and 
should be most diligently mixed with ttie powder 

I deem it necc>saiy to add tli.it tiiese obseivations only 
extend to the specimen before me, whieli has been prepaied, 
as I directed, and fully answers my expectations ; and that 
wink: 1 have great confidence in Mr. Eievite's adhering to 
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tlic now pointrd out, I still ilo not C'nsider myself at all 
res|K>ijMl)le foi any future changes m the preparation/' 

• “ 11. B. O’Shaughnessy. 

“ To W. Tuiiiinf, 

5. A Import by Dr O'Sliauglmessy on the result of a 
cliemical cxaiiiiniitioii of the Necin and Koheiia, which were 
sn;»po^* d to eoiit >111 a salifiable base, aii.doouiis to Qiiitiine 
in Its iiieitioiiiHl properties : 

1 hej^ leave to state to you for the iiiforiuntion of the 
rdic 1 anti Physical Society of Calcutta, that 1 have exa- 
ruined tiie baiks of tiie Su'itenfa Febrif, and Melia AzedU 
rnvhta^ and the iiiit of the Ccesalpinitt JUonclutcUa, the stems 
of 1(10 (MtmUfinn Chiniyta, and the baik of the Chinchona 
1 hyrm flora of Itoxbiii^h, or IlyiiKuadycttoii Chrysijiori.mi ui 
IV ail ICO. 

“ Mv experiments on the Swiet<»nia and Melia were 
di I (Cl. 'll solely with a view to obtain the salitiable bases which 
Mr. Piddiiitilon states he has di>covered. In iny expeiimcuts, 

1 in 'St caiefully followed Pi<idini>toirs directions, but 

« onld not obt in a paiticle of any s.ibstaiice correspoudine to 
tlie principles he describes. In other expeiimeiits 1 applied 
to liu^e bailv> the most recent and delicate impr vuiients de- 
vi'.ed t(»r ve::etihl‘' an lysjs by liiuopeaii chemists. 'I’he re- 
sult was tiu' s.iiiKs aiitl 1 am consequently compelled to doubt, 
if not to deny, the jiisiicc of Mr Piddiny;ton’s cimclusions. ' 
At alNcvMits, the specimens of the barks I examined, and 
wliicli wire d< lived troin the most respectable sources, did 
not contain the new piiiiciples m cpicstioii. 

“In llie Ciesulpiiiia Hoiidiicella, I have however found 
a tr.ice of crvstaHine principle, wdiicli in all its characters cor- 
responds to Strychnine, and respecting which I shall, on the 
compleiion of some expeiimcuts now in progress, have to 
trouble the Society witli an tuhiilional communication. 

“ In the (veiitiana Cliiiayta I have been nnicb disappoint- 
ed ; 1 have obtained, it »s true, a consideraiyp qiiaiitity of 
crystal', but tlioii&^b chiefly of ven^etable constitution, and in- 
tensely bitter, they contain a notable proportion of lead, which 
seems essential to tlicir const itiifion ; for I could not succeed in 
obtiiiiiiii: them, unless when the acetate of le.id w.<s used in the 
Conroe of the analysis. On incineration they yield about 11 
per cent, of o\>de of lead. I intend to piepare some of the 
cry^t b on a lai}(e scale for further clictnical examination, at 
well us for cllnicul experiments. 
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“ As for the ^'inchona Tbyrsifiora, I regret to say that it 
is the most valuele*«s of all. 

“ It is of com se unnecessary to trouble tflie Society with 
details of the analysis |tei brined t>ii the vegetable substHiices 
abov(> nientioiied ; I wish however, to notice llte great qiiaii- 
tity of sulphate of lime, which occurs in the crystalized state, 
ill tiio course of the analysis of the Nevm bark, and Inch 
may \eiy readily mislead even an expciioiiced exaniiiier. 
There is no difficulty in tiiidino: crystal in any thing almost 
that you please to examine. The great point is to scrutinize 
and identify these crystals correctly. It is here that the chief 
difficulty of such inquiries resides. 

“ IJ. B. O’Sh AUGHNESSY. 

“ To W, Tvuniiig, EsqJ*’' 

6. A copy of the leports of the proceedings of the 
JRoyal Society of Edinburgh, from December i 6J12 to iVl.iich 
1866, with some papers on the Natural History ot the Herring, 
from Dr Knox, forwarded by Mr. Menzies. 

7. A statement of .some pathological and practical ob> 
servations relative to Dysentry, by Dr. J. Muiray, semt 
through the Medical Board. 

8. A small volume, containing a series of letters on 
Native Education, presented by J. Tyllcr, Esq. 

9. A letter fiom Dr. J<»seph Brown, of Siinderbind, re- 

turning thanks to the Society on his election, and offering to 
render such services as may he in his power. * 

10. A letter from Baboo Raincornel Sen, a member of 
the Society, and Collector, accompanied by various books and 
accounts relative to tlie Society’s business: 'aKo a statement 
that in consequence of impaired liealtli, which obliges him for 
the present to leave Calcutta, as well as from his engagements 
at the Bank of Brnga), he is unable to conduct the business 
of Collector under the system heretofore adopted, which occ *- 
sioned not only Te>ponsibility but much personal labor, and 
suggesting that aome »rrangcnif nt should be made for carrying 
on the duties of tlie Collector, which liave hitherto been done 
by the aid of one huikani This subject was referred to the 
CommiUee of Manageirieiit, who weie requested to confer 
with Baboo Kamcomel Sen with respect to an efficient arrange- 
ment for the future collection of subscriptions of the Society. 

It was resolved by the Society, that all future collectioiLs 
money on the Society’s account should be placed in the 
Bitok of Bengal. 
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At tlie of the Meilicul and Pliysic-tl Society 

iield oil the 1 st Februaiy, lU31, a vot*^ of thanks tt> Baboo 
lianic'oiii(d Sen was recorded, expressing their high estiiuatioii 
<»t hi> >01 vices, * ^ 

11. A letter from J. Priiis" E»«q accompanying the 
2d viiliirne of the Journal of the Asiatic Society,^ which was 
presented for the I/ibrary, 

Dr. Mount’s case of neinittent Fiver ; Dr. Gilmore’s 
case ill which 9 rupees were found in the stomach on dissec- 
tion ; and Di. Campbell’s case of Phthit^is Laryngcea, were 
read and discussed by the iiieetiiig. 

At the conclusion of the meeting that portion of Part i, 
of Vol. VII. of IVansactioiis already printed, was laiii on 
the table. 

(Signed) M. J. Bkamlky, Secretary, 

Medical and Physical Society. 

Calcutta, March, 1834. 

DISTRESS IX BUNDLECUND. 

It is really astonishing tliat the distress which has pre- 
vail^^d 111 Bnndlecund for some time past has been s> little no- 
ticed in any of the public prints. The price of grain there has 
ranced for the 1 i>t four mouths from 11 to 16 seers for the 
rupee. Wheat now stands at 11'^ seers. The stoppage of the 
Company’s factoiy at Calpoe, winch gave woik and food to 
thonsands (»f the poorer cla>^es of that place, as well as of the 
surrounding countiy, has considerably increased . the distress 
in Bundlecund. Grain has been known to be as scarce before, 
but owing to the employment which llie poor h.id, they < id not 
feel it as tiicy now d**, in as much as they possessed the means 
of procuring food in times of scarcity. And in favourable 
seasons it enabled tliosc who were engaged i^i agriciiltii e to 
pay oft' with the savings of their daily hire the greater part of 
their rents, and to reset ve the produce of their fields theif 
own coMsiimptioii. The Natives being habitually improvident, ‘ 
it is not to bo wondered at if they were totally unprepared 
for the change which the sudden and unexpected' stoppage of 
all work at the Company’s factory has occasioned in their 
affairs. 
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Aslonjr as the poorer clashes had the crop of wild “ bytes” 
(a soli of usti indent and acid berry) to subsist upon, they 
UJina)i*ed to keep and body touetiiei, biitisncc this cti)p 
h;.s been exhausted, thcii c^iditioii has b^d me Iruly uppi«lliii^. 

otli« IS h.ive been seen to ^nevoiir thioueh hunger the dead 
hollies of thcii own iii*aiits, - and thousands f»f children have 
leeii s M by their parents since the dearth at the diiVeietit vil- 
lai^es and tow n^, at fioiu four ann ts to two lupci*^. ^onie 
critivntion is indeed to be seen by the road side, but the ]>oor 
fi'o they travel along, do not scruple to help iheniselvps to it. 
3Vi eii however the scanty staudiiig crop is collected, and the 
V it wi <ds set in, it is apprehended that the inoitality will fcar- 
fiilly incie se. 

It makes the heart bleed to see the objects that are to be 
iret w ilh about Calpee and its viciiiitv ; most of them are 
I) «Te living ski letoiis, and are scaicely able to use wIkmi once 
stated. i\1iiny after a Journey Ironi the interior, have only 
sMrnuili eiK/u^h 1o crawl Ui the nvtr side, to drink, drop 
down., and die —theii corpses' aic exposed to the ravajies of 
tl e VI. limes, the paiiah dogs, and jackalls. Others have not 
fvrn St length ciioiiuh to go that distance, but on reaching the 
town, lay tiienisidves down , ill the stieets, and expire: their 
Middies me driit:g< d along (he toads by the meliitirs and chiiniars 
ui.d ti lOwn into the Jiiiiiiia, and immediately aftei, float about 
t e glitiiils, to the eieat iiiiiioyance of ih.' living. When any 
oi r dentines abroad, ho is viinoiinded by miser ble objects 
crying out that they have h.id nothing to eat for tw'c», tin e, 
f nr, five, ainl ••ix day**, and are dying of hunger. Hundreds 
of such objiels ire to he sc*en coming in daily from the luteii- 
o.', and iiuuiirod** are qrovsing the Jninna chiily, in the hope of 
id)t dniiii; food iii tlie Dooab, nnd the Oude territories, where 
gr«iu IS cJieap. But few of the poor objects, it one may 
jiitige from tlieir np|»earanco, can reach the place of iheir 
dentin a lion. In a calaniity so extensive, individual assistnner, 
or ciiarlty, can aflord liule relief. The Cfovernment aloi.e 
ran do it effectually. It is difficult to suppose tiiat Govern- 
ment can have been made acquainted w'ith the nctu.il state of 
thing* in tha.t part of the country, 'Otherwise it woii'd not have 
abandoned the people of an entire diNtrict, in a time of so 
severe a visitation, to all the horrors of famine : after having 
, derived 80 large a revenue from them in years of plenty and 
abimdance. Surely they are entitled to some part of what 
they have hitherto paid so cheerfully, to save tiieiii fioin 
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misory, starv ition, niid «loath. If the peasantry of the coun- 
try be a lowedUuis to bo annihilated, the principal soiiice 
bom wl icli the Goveinmeiil reveiiue is 'obtaiiUHi, iiiiist al*o 
b<* aiiiidiilated : iiiid it \Mtl let^uiie a long* course ot years, and 
invoUe a teiiiold cxpi^ti^e, even uudtr the best nidiiageun n t, 
to lenicdy tbe e\ il. 

Ii « ill scarcely be credited after uhat has bnen rcl ted 
above, that the T«isildars show as little iiieicy to the poor 
lollovi's, who tioin tiic failure of crops me unable to meet tho 
(lovei .Miioiit ileiii tiid tills tr, as they shewed in t >eir must 
llouiisliing da^s. The Zuaiiiulais and faiiiiLi's are calieo ii| on 
to pay tiieir U'tUcd k.stbuiidee — anil their inability to do so 
subjects them not oni}' to great expense in the way of dds- 
tuek^, but to iJiucii evil tiealtneuU 

Toe cMiltivators and ryots in Dundlecnrul have had very 
iiidiilercnt ciops (or *«cverai yeais past. Duitng the last rainy 
season, they had neitlier ram enough to bring their Khurieef 
crop to maturity, nor suHieietit to sow every where their 
Uubbee lauds. Hundreds of thousands of biggahs of lutid« 
which weie ploughed foi the Kubbee ciop, rcniaiu unsown 
fioin want of inoiMuie in the earth. In many places the p o- 
ple who possessed the iiicans, or %vere furnished with them by 
others, and w'eie induced to sow their Kubbee lands, after 
the sligiit showeiH ot ram which fell in December, lost their 
seed, which greatly aggravated tiie einbarrassinent of t'.e cul- 
tivators. Many respectable landholders have declared tliat so 
far fidm pressing iheir ryots for the amount of their Khurietf 
leases, or for flie advance that had been made for the Kubbee 
seed, and lost, t'>ey weie willing to allow the whole ol the 
nulls of the lands which wt^re sown and produced nothing,. to 
lay over until belter times, and to make good the defalcat.on 
to GoveiniAeiit tlieiiisrlves ; but iiotwithsiaiiding this produed 
indulgence, they could not keep tlieir ryots in their villages. 
The ryots said they were famishing, and could not remain 
unless eight months subsistence was likewise guaranteed to 
them. This shows that if Government weie%veii to older the 
entire remission of the year*s rents to the ryots ot the viJages 
where the crops have wholly«faU« d, it wWld not be suflScieiit 
to keep them from emigrating to places where grain is cheap. 
They must have sometliiiig besides to subsist upon until the 
next rainy season crop be reaped. It remains a question whe- 
ther it>would not be less expensive for Governoient to give up 
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one year’s rent, and subsist the ryots until the next K'uirreef 
cro|i come'* to matuiity, than to adopt coercive ineasines. To 
a common lll 1 der^talldlllg the Him alto native would apoear to 
be the least expensive, and assiiiedly the ncostt printent Ll* 
there was the smallest iiki^ihodd of any* thiii<^ bein*; lined bv 
Jiarassiiig people already ov%m* whelmed, the experiment mij;l»t 
be tried. If the amount that would be required for the pte« 
8erv>tioii of thousands of human lives be deemed too jj>reat lo 
sacrilice, the Zumitidars and farmers mi»ht be called upon to 
repay it by instaliiients in ten oi Hfieeii year*). It is piesumed 
they would leadily accede to such an arraiig^oinent Hut any 
attempt to call upon them to make good to Goveniiuent the 
default of their ryots, without some such assistance, would 
only force them to follow their example, and to fly for safety 
to some other pait of the country ; which would render the 
mischief great* r, and the loss to Goveriuiieiit more considera- 
ble. 

A good many estates have already been advertised for 
sale by auction. What strange iiilatuation, to expect that 
any one could be found, at such a time, fool hardy enough to 
encumber himself with such a iiitllstoiie Any person who 
piiichases a village in the middle of a collecting season, as is 
weir known, renders himself liable for the whole year’s rent 
according to existing Regulations, exclusive of the purciutNe 
money. Government may buy the propridiary lights of the 
villages sold at auction at mere lumiiual prices, but if this be 
done, it requires no great dl^ce^nmeul to piedict that smil- 
ing, fertile Bundlecuiid” must iti a short time btcoiuo a waste. 
Villages purchased at auction on Hccount of Govirnineiit 
however afford employment to tlie brethren and dependants^ of 
the XJmlah and Tasildars, but the loss tiiat usually arises fiom 
the mismanagement and frauds of the Ameens who are apt> 
pointed on such ix'casions to supersede the Zumindars ought to 
be taken into consideration. It stiuds to reason that a land- 
lord under any circumstances would have more influence with 
his tenants tiiav an Aineen, an entire stranger perhaps to their 
feeling, their habits, and their wants.' Jii the Southern Divi- 
' sion of the district the employment ^f Ameens to superintend 
the estates which had been resigned by the Zumindars and 
farmers was tiied on an extensive scale, and completely failed ; 
the loss to Government was found to increase every succeeding 
year, and the system was altogether abolished . — Sumachar 
^J)urpun» 
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EXAMINATION OF THE PUPILS OF TflE 
HINDU COLLEGE. 

The distribution the Prizes of the students of the 
Hindoo College took place on the 9th March at the Town Hall, 
bir Charles Metcalfe and the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Calcutta presided, and several distinguished members of the 
European community, ladies and gentlemen, were also pre'sent. 
The concourse of natives assembled was immense : not a na- 
tive of respectability we should suppose Was absent, and alto- 
gether there must have been several thousand collected toge- 
ther on this most interesting occasion, all, in so far as we could 
observe, most attentive to the proceedings. It is, we conceive, 
oue of the most gratifying exhibitions that Calcutta affords, 
proving, as it does, that the natives, of this part of India at 
least, so fully appreciate the importance of education, and jus- 
tifying those bright hopes of the future destinies of this coun- 
try which it is so cheering to every philanthropist to indulge* 
It is indeed almost impossible to witness such a scene and not 
to be wafted by imagination far beyond the limits of the dull 
present, and to figure to oneself some of these children in 
whose minds the germ of intellect and patriotic sentiment ia 
budding forth, shedding lustre on the country of their birth, and 
aiding by exalted morality and talent, by enlarged and com- 
prehensive views, to elevate it to a high and honorable rank 
among the nations. 

After the distribution of the prizes, which were nume- 
rous and handsome, chiefly books, a youth named Kyltis Diitt 
read an Essay on Government, which was extremely creditable, 
even without reference to the difliculty of its being composed 
in a foreign language, and which was delivered, with some 
slight exceptions, with great propriety of accent apd emphasis. 
Then followed the recitations, in which the various speakers, — 
some, nay most, of them extremely young, — acquitted them- 
selves to the general satisfaction of the crowded audience. 
The . first, ** Logic” by a very little fellow, Bucharam Dossg 
was spoken with so much humour, such an evident appreciation 
of the joke, that we believe it astonished as much as it pleased 
the audience. Cato’s Soliloquy was also extremely well de- 
livered by.Kummulkissen Bahadoor; and Xatincefof GfoMo,— 
perhaps one of the cleverest of the whole of the recitations— 
was also given with infinite spirit and guttd^ through tlie reciter, 
Oomachiirn DuU, who was also quite an urchin. In shorty they 
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were all so exceedingly good that it is scarcely fair to parti* 
cul arize any of the recitations. 

After the recitations, a Persian Essay read, which was 
said to display considerable talent. , 

On the table there lay many drawings, surveys, and maps, 
some of which were strikingly meritorious, and all of them 
creditably executed. The land surveys are the results of ac- 
tual measure Rents, the science being practically studied by the 
boys;—- they were all neatly executed, as were most of the 
maps. There was a drawing of a horse, extremely bold and 
correct and some coloured landscapes equally good. Indeed, 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the whole exhibition, 
and we sincerely hope that the Invaluable Institution to which 
it is owing may go on and prosper . — Bengal Hurkaru^ 

THE SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 

The Hindoo College is supported partly by Government 
and partly by the public, but its management is entirely con- 
ducted by a Public Committee. Under these circumstances 
we have always a regular notice of the time of the annual exa- 
mination, which is usually held in a public place and at a time 
when all can conveniently attend at this interesting exhibition. 

But not so the Sanscrit College. That institution is sup- 
ported entirely by Government, and its management is com- 
mitted to a few public functionaries. We have accordingly 
little or no chance of being present at its examinations 'which 
are held in some obscure corner of the Hindoo College Build- 
ings, and at a time when few can think of attending them — to 
wit 7 in the morning. Why at this unseasonable hour ? We 
are told it is to suit the convenience of one of its managers 
who does not feel disposed to attend to the atfairs of the School 
at any other time of the day. It is true the people do not di- 
rectly contribute towards the support of this institution ; but 
if its expences are derived from the revenues of the country 
the diffetence ic but nominal, and we should think a due de- 
ference ought to be observed for public convenience. Its an- 
nual examinations ought to be held, like those of the Hindoo 
College, at a public place, and at a proper hour of the day. 

We had occasion to animadvert on this subject a year 
ago, >and we regret to find that the last annual examination of 
the Sanscrit College was again held, on Thursday last, at the 
mse place and at th# sama inconvenient time. We trust the 
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Secretory and managers of this public institution will in future 
remove this cause of complaint by sacrificing' a little of their' 
personal comforts for the convenience of the public. — i?e- 
jormer, * * 

SUPREME COURT, — Tuesday, March 4, 1834. 

LEARMOUTH versus MOOIIE AND COULL. 

In this case the Advocate General moved fer a rule to 
show cause why a writ of attachment should not i&sue against 
certain persons who had been subjHBnaed to give evidence on 
the trial. He moved for this rule on an affidavit of Mr. 
Shaw, stating that they were material witnesses ; and that 
they had not only been served with their subpeenas in the 
reg.ular way, but that Mr. Shaw had on the Saturday preced- 
ing the trial sent a circular round to each of them informing 
them that the trial would come on on the following Monday, 
This was a courtesy that Mr. Shaw was not bound to perform; 
but they were bound to attend on their subpoenas. In the 
Course of the trial it was found necessary to call them ; but 
on looking round the Court they were not to be found. Mr. 
Shaw then applied to the counsel in the case, who objected^to 
calling them at that'stage of the trial, not wishing to interrupt 
the proceedings of the Court. At the conclusion of the case 
for the prosecution they were called on theirsubpeenas, but they 
did not answer the call. The affidavit further stated that they 
were persons intimately connected with the defendants in the 
cause, one of them being a partner, and the others assistants in 
their employ ; consequently it was to be presumed that they 
were in some degree under the influence of the defendants, 
and that they might have been prevented by them from attend- 
ing to give evidence. Be that as it might, it was certain 
that every person subpoenaed attended the Court excepting 
those who were under the influence of the defendants. Was 
not that a suspicious circumstance, and tending to throw ' 
mspicion on the defendants ? Here were those persons und^r 
the influence of one party absent when subpeenaed to gpve 
evidence by the other. Th^ evidence they had been expected 
tp give was of importance ; and if it had not beep, the pre- 
sent application might not perhaps have been made. One of 
;hem was a partner in the defendants’ firm,, another was a 
)ook-keeper, — persons having access to the books ; and in 
sailing to mind the proceedings of the late trial, their Lord- 
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ships woiilcT readily perceive how important their evidence 
would have been to show whether or not the transfer had 
actually taken place. They had given notice to the defen- 
dants to produce their books ; and tjiiinkihg it possible that 
they might not comply, they had subpoenaed their servants to 
give oral testimony on the subject. They had not attended as 
required, and under those circumstances he moved their Lord- 
ships for a rule to show cause why an attachment should not 
issue against them. Rule to show cause granted. — Bengal 
Hurkaru. 


March 13, 1834. 

Chunky Loll & others u. N. Alexander & others. 

This action was brought upon a River Policy of Goods 
and was tried in January last, and owing, it was said, to the 
insufficiency of evidence, it was nonsuited. Mr. Turtoii con- 
tended, that a new trial should not be granted, because Mr. 
Prinsep had elected to be nonsuited, and cited many cases in 
support of his argument; and that if a new Inal should be 
granted, it ought not to be without payment of costs of the 
former trial. Mr. Prinsep on the other baud moved to set 
aside the nonsuit, and disputed his elec lotfof the nonsuit. He 
submitted that the Court had directed the nonsuit, in which 
case a motion could be entertained to set aside the trial. New 
trial granted . — India Gazette, 


March 14, 1834. 

Major W. Richards v. Bank of Bengal. 

This was an action brought against the Directors of the 
Bank sueing that they should be authorized to transfer two 
Bank shares to the pLiintift'. The two shares numbers 70 and* 
212, were purchased by Messrs. Palmer and Co,, the agents 
of the plaintiff, in 1821,. in their own name; they drew the 
premium from Ciine to time, and accounted for the same to 
their constituent the plaintiff. After their failure, their assig- 
nees endorsed the certificutes to „the plaintiff, as the books of 
the firm shewed the shares to be trust-property, but the Bank 
refused to ti^nsfer the same on account of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, being in its debt to the amount of five lakhs of Rs. 
and the Bank not be(ug aware that the shares were not Messrs, 
'Calmer and Co ’s bon^ fide property. 
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This case was called on some days ago, and judgement 
was to have been passed this day ; « but owing to a difference of 
opinion on the Bench, Sir John Franks being for a nonsuit 
and Sir John Grant fo^ a decree, the fate of the case is still 
undecided . — India Gazette. 

INSOLVEH^TS^ CO <7727;— Saturday, March 8, 1834. 

*IN THB MATTER OF JAMES CULLEN AND OTHERS. 

James Cullen examined by Mr. t'larke . — I received a let- 
ter enclosing a power of attorney, the letter dated 2d August 
183*2, from Sir Charles Blunt relative to the estate qf Sir 
Alexander Seton : it enclosed a power of attorney and an ex- 
tract of an order of the Master of the Rolls. I received this 
letter on the 21sC December 1832. In consequence, about the 
22d of December, we received 19,000 Rs. at the Treasury 
that had been long overdue. VVe received this sum in virtue 
of the power of attorney. £ believe the power was to the in- 
dividual partners of the house as members of it. I believe the 
power of attorney is in the Treasury. 1 cannot recollect whe- 
ther there was any ^ecific direction in the power of attorney. 

I have the letter 1 received from Sir Charles Blunt. I will 
put in copies of the letter from him, the power of attorney, 
and the extract of the order of the Master of the R4)lls. 
We did not \\rrite to Sir Charles Blunt in May 1833, but did 
in Ma^ 1832. We acknowledged the receipt of his letter 
in January 1833. 1 arn satisfied we wrote in May 1832. 

We have a cop> of the letter of January 1833 1 will put 

in copy of it. This is it. We afterwards received in June 
1833 37,000 Rs. in virtue of that power from the Treasmy. 

I don’t recollect applying to the Treasury in May 1833 to 
have this sum in advance. 1 don’t remember Mr. Brown 
doing so. At that time there was an arrangement for antici- 
pation of payments from the Treasury as an accommodation, 
but I do not recollect any as to this sum-^it was for the 
accommodation of the public. We did appiv for some pay- 
ments ill advance. I am not aware of the Treasury refusing 
to pay a sum in advance on account of t'le paper being th t 
property. In June 1833 w'e were not in the habit of refusing 
payment of nil demands made on us. Wc had not positively 
refused to permit our creditors to withdraw their balances in 
June 1833 ; but we had entered into negotiation 9 with several 
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parties who were desirous to do so. In June 1833 we bad not 
refused to make payments. 1 cannot charge myself with any 
positive refusal to pay demands against us-^that were fair and 
proper demands. We had a system r of fixed balances. It 
was for deposits of money to the credit of parties for a fixed 
time, generally with a stipulation for a previous notice of 
withdrawal. This notice was generally three months. I mean 
three months before the end of the commercial year — the com- 
mercial year ends 30th April — three months before the 30th 
April. If the notice were not given^ it was not on 30th 
April. We had leceived notices for April 1833, but they 
were not insisted on. Negotiation had produced other arrange- 
ments. 1 do not remember ^ny case where payment was 
insisted on, in which we did not partially pay — or parties not 
negotiated with, to their satisfaction — by partial payments or 
other arrangements to their satisfaction. I was satisfied in 
June 1833 that by the forbearance of my creditors, 1 could 
avoid filing my petition in this Court. When we received the 
37,000 Us. wc certainly had it entered in the books as usual 
in such transactions, i do not recollect giving any directions 
to have this sum entered in any particular manner. The en- 
tries will appear by our books. We keep a Cash Book dis- 
tinct from our regular Journal. It is impossible for me to say 
when posted to the Ledger. The Ledger is considerably in 
arrear of the current day, 1 don’t know — 1 am not aware of 
any entry in our books as to this sum subsequent to ouf insol- 
vency. We wrote to Sir Charles Blunt subsequent to June 
1833— we wrote to him in January 1834. I can produce a 
copy of that letter, it shall be put in with the others— it was 
of a date subsequent to our insolvency. 1 think that was the 
only letter we w^tote to him after June 1833. 1 did not know 

that Mr. Blunt >vas attorney for Sir Charles Blunt prior to his 
application to us last January. I mean prior to the letter of 
2d January. Sometime ago we had. 1 had personally com- 
munications with him relative to this account ; but £ always 
understood he came as a friend of the parties. I believe he 
is the brother of Sir Charles Blunt, 1 don’t know that he is 
the brother of Lady Setoii. i\)id not know until Mr. Blunt’s 
application in the end of December 1833 that Lady Seton 
had Agents in Calcutta. I never made' any endeavour to find 
who were the Agents in India of Sir Charles Blunt or Lady v 
^Seton. ' 1 never asked nor made the enquiry of Mr. Blunt. 

I bad not seen him for 12 months, he was at the Cape. I don’t 
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know when he retained. The first communication I ha!d per- 
sonally with him was in January 3d or 4th9 the first com* 
miinication was hy letter thiough Messrs. Cockerell and 
Company of 31st* December or lat January last. We had 
received no notice whatever from Sir Charles Blunt or Lady 
Scion who were their Agents in India. We had received no 
communication from England to communicate with any person 
in India previous, except the letter of 2d August 1832. I 
consideted that 1 was authorized on the part of Sir Charles 
Blunt to exercise my judgment as to the investment of the 
funds of the estate of Sir Alexander Seton in conjunction 
with the Agents of Lady Seton. 1 did not consider it neces-. 
sary to receive any further power from Sir Charles Blunt on 
his part to enable me to invest the funds in real securities. 
We put the 37,000 Ks. received in June to the credit of the 
account' as a cash balance. There was no spc^cific application 
of it, it was received and went to the current business of the 
house, like other cash leccived. 1 cannot distinguish it now 
fiom the other iriuiiies in the house. A t that time 1 was aware 
our oicdit was impaiied, like that of' other establishments in 
Calcutta ; but, 1 by no means considered that the existence 
of our business was precarious. 1 could have placed the mo- 
ney apart without mixing it with the other funds of the bouse. 
I could have placed it in either the Bengal or Union Bank, 
but it would have borne no interest. 1 might have invested it 
in Company’s paper. The 19,000 lis. 1 placed in Company’s 
paper, sometime before 1 had received 7,000 Rs, — prior some- 
time to the receipt of the 19,000 belonging to the same estate 
— that 7,000 1 also placed in Company’s paper. When the 

7.000 was received we had no instructions, but considc red 
them not applicable to that sum as it was duo at the Treasury 
before the date of the order of the Master of the Rolls. We 
considered the order to apply to any sums becoming due sub- 
sequent to the receipt of the instruclions. We considered the 

37.000 as coming within our instructions. We considered 
that we were by them prohibited investing the^7,000 except 
in real securities, or otherwise than as so instructed. In the 
ordinary course of our business, it was entered as a cash ba- 
lance. The 7,000 and 19,000 in Company’s paper must ap- 
pear as of the funds of Lady Sdton. Our Assignee is pre- 
pared to deliver it up on production of proper authorities to 
the Agents of Sir Charles Blunt and Lady Seton. We have 
regularly rendered accounts current 'to Sir Charles Blunt. 
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The last in January 1834, subsequent to our instJvency^ made 
itp to the date of filing our petition. 

Roht rl Brown eatamined hy Mr, Clarke. I havq lieard 
all the questions you have put to Mr. Cullen, and his answers. 
Those answers are correct to tlie best of my knowledge, as far 
a;s that knowledge extends. It would appear that the 19,000 
Rs. was received by me as a member of the house. 1 can’t 
apeak from actual recollection. It was invested 1 believe im- 
mediately in Company’s paper, as soon as paper could be 
found. 1 can't speak exactly as to dates. — India Gazette. 

Saturday, March 22, 1834. 

IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Turtun made application that the insolvents be 
personally discharged from further liability to their debts. The 
Court ordered the case to stand over till the 5th April, and in 
the mean time referred to the Rxamincr, to enquire and report 
whether the several debts set forth in the 2 schedules have been 
established to the satisfaction of the assignee ; and whether 
the list of consents in the papers marked A, B, C, and D, 
contains more than one half in number and value of each 
debts ; and whether the several powers of attorney under 
which any of such consents may have been granted have 
been duly executed, and contain sufficient power to warrant 
such consent ; with liberty to file further consents, and for the 
examiner to report on the 5th April. 

The consideration of the prayer of the petition to stand 
over until the 3d May. 

IN THE MATTER OF FBRGUS50N AND COMPANY. 

A statement of the transactions of the assignee of the 
late firm of Fergusson and Company from the 26th Novem- 
ber to the 2Bth February last was filed. Amount realized by 
the assignee Sa. Rs. 35,83,204 8 I ; disbursements Sa. Rs. 
85,63,386 11 ^4 ; balance in hand 19,817 12 9 ; in possession 
of the assignee in Company’s promissory notes belonging to 
the estate Sa. Rs. AflOO.-^India Gazette. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE WOTES OF A 
TRAVELLER. 

This appenrs to have been the desi^atioti of tlicr principal 
city of a prince, of the Choiihaii race, natnetl Raja DeniUt 
who built it. 328 B. C. on the 'site of the ancient Indra* 
prasthti, the cnpital of the descendants of Pandu, situate l on 
the hanks of the Jumna, about 2 miles south of the position 
of modern Dehii. Jt continued to be the metropolis of Hindu 
sovereigns for a century and a half. 

A. D. 1177. Priturai, a Rajpoot prince of the Chniihau 
caste, then king of Ajmere, hiving built a number of costly 
temples dedicated to the Hindu divinities, at Aferholi, IQ 
miles from Dehii, and also a splendid palace of which some 
vestiges still remain, called Mehal Pritkurai, all hU court and 
followers removed thither, and the palace and buildings soon 
obtained the name of Dehii, which itself was uliiinately aban- 
doned. 

To repel the rooslem invader Mahomed Ghouri, PrL 
thurai and liis brother Khaiidairui met him on the banks of the 
Sirsiitti, near Lahore, but after a bltiody battle both these 
princes were slain ; and the victor, with a view to the complete 
subjugation of their kingdom, deputed his favorite slave, 
Kutebodin Jbec, in capacity of viceroy, for the capture of 
its capital. It was sacked and taken 1209; — its Hindu in- 
habitants were banished ; and Delhi remained the capital of 
the Ghourian dynasty for 100 years. 

A« D. 1229, Sultan Shumsodin AUimesb, with the cha- 
racteristic intolerance of his sect, demolished all the places of 
Hindu worship and with the materials of the wreck, reared a 
Mohamedan mosque, of the magnidcence of which some notion 
may be formed from the Kuteb, which was merely one of it# 
rninars. * 

A* D. 1 ^86, Giasodin Bulben constructed the KMee 
JLal or red palace, whose site is no longer to be identiHed» 
although this splendid edifice is minutely described by Ferlshta* 
In this reign the eatent of the population and the prosMrity of 
the city are represented to have greatly increased — fifteen of 
its wards bearing the name of as many princes of os many 
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distinct tribes-^and the Ubasi, Sungiri, Karismshahi, Delimi, 
Ulani, Chungizi, 'Moseli^ Samarcandi, Kasgini, and Khuttai, 
were all separate mohullas or divisions. 

On tlie accession of Kaikobad to ^he tHrone of his grand- 
father Bulben, A. D. 1307, a beautiful villa was funned in 
the vicinity of Killokerri^ near the spot on the Jumna, where, 
in latter times, the tom ii of Uaimainn was constructed. The 
nobility and gentry following the Court, relinquished Dehli at 
Merhoii, for the convenience of a settlement near their sove- 
reign, whose residence was now permanently established at the 
villa of Killok^rri. 

The Kiljian race of monarchs now usurped the empire^ 
1310; and the first Sultan of that dynasty Jullaladin, perfect- 
ed the many extensive edifices which Kaikobad had lived only 
to originate: and his Fort becoming the centre of attiaction, 
Killokerri, was soon populous enough to be entitled the Nem 
City. The poet Mirkhisru, who flourished in this reign, 
alludes to the name in the couplet — 

Shaba der Sheher i note kerdi hisar — e 

Ke riift uz kingerha ta kummer siing. 

The Moghul Alghoon, the Sultan’s son-in-law, settled g 
colony of his countrymen in the neighbourhood of Giaspoor 
and Killokerri, which continued to a late period to be known 
as Moyhvipurra. 

A. D. 1316. The regicide Alaodin re-transferred the seat 
of government from the New City to the Koshec ^Lal of 
Bulben, at Merhoii. Amongst the numerous architectural 
uiideitakings ascribed to this reign, his palace termed the 
Thousand- Pillars, was a magnificcDt structure. 

Giasodin Togluc having, in 1347, dethroned and succeed- 
ed Rhisni, built the fortress, four miles from Merhoii, which is 
called Toglucabad. 

1350. Mohamed Shab Togluc, resolving to establish his 
metropolis in the most centrical part of his kingdom, built 
Dowletahad, near Deoghur and the caves of El'ora. Dehli 
remained unpeopled for a brief interval, but the climate of the 
Deccan not agreeing with the^Moghiil colonists, Dowletabad 
was abandoned, and Dehli once more became the chief city of 
the empire. 

This prince was succeeded by Firoz Shah who built Ffro- 
zahad, a lage stone fort close to the river ; and Dehli was 
Vgain deserted. 
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1423. Timour inTading India and gaining a yiotory over 
Moliamed Togliic, grandson of Firoz^ captured and plundered 
the Neu) City and massacred its inhabitants along with 
100,000 captives*he hgd taken on his march. For two entire 
months no lamp was lit iii the Neu) City, After a stay of 
fifteen days, this ruthless invader departed however, and the 
people of old Dehli, now deserting it for ever. New Delhi was 
repeopled, and continued the metropolis, until Secunder Shah, 
son of Bilol Khan Lodi, relinquished it and fixed his court 
Agra, 

Baber’s victory over Ibrahim Lodi, at Paniput, having 
restored the empire of Hindostan to the House of Timur, hi^ 
son, Haimaiiin, in 1562, built the fortress in Indraput near 
the Jumna, named Dinpunha, now better known as the Kita- 
khanat or the old fort. 

The principal monuments of Shir Shah’s reign are the 
cos-miiiars, with a well and a serai near each, reared at inter- 
vals of two cos, all the way from Oebli to Lahore. 

In 1572, his son Selim Shah, greatly improved Hairoai- 
un’sfoi tress — surrounded it with a high wall, and built ano- 
ther small fort' which he designated Selimgkur. It was in 
this reign that the term Dehli began to be applied to the New 
City^ and its extensive suburbs, which continqed to increase 
and prosper during the successive reigns of Mohamed Shah, 
Secunder II, Haimatun — (after his return, from Pereia)— > 
Akber«-and his son Jehangir, down to 1660, when Shahjehan 
ascended the throne, and built close to Seliingliur the fort, 
nameti after him, Shahjehanabad, which the historian Shah- 
Newaz Khan says, took eight years and a crore of. rupees to 
complete. Four years after, it was ' surrounded by a stone 
and mud wall, which the rains washing down, a more durable 
rampart of stone and mortar, at a cost of 300,000 Rupees 
was substituted. Shahjeluinabad began now to be recognized 
as the seat of government, and the date of this event is record- 
ed by the poet Lyakashi, agreeably to the abjpd calculation, 
ill the letters of the following distich in Persian : Shud Shah* 
jehanabad %is Shajehanahad I giving the year of Hijira 1058. 
But as old Dehli had imparted its name to the Sheheri Nou, 
80 Sliahjehaiiabadiias finally merged into Dbhli. 

Thus the priihitive designation which Raja Dehiu gave 
328 years before the Christian era to bis rude fastness on Hhe 
site of the ancient Indraprastha, has continued, through in- 
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numerable vtcissitHdes, to be applied by universal consent, for 
upwards of twenty centuries, to the metropolis of ilindoostan, 
—^whether tlie seat of government was transferred to the Mehrl 
Prithvrai, or KosAec Lai at Merboli-^to Kaikobad's villa of 
Kiliokerri — lo Julalodin’s New City — to Ala's Thouitatid^PiU 
lars — Firoz’s Fortress — Haimaiun's Dinpunha, or to Shahje- 
kaiiabad^ Tbe effect of the reiterated removal of the court 
from MerbsU to the Jumna's side, was the spreading of the 
subuibs, until gradually the entire extent of the intervening 
space, was literally covered with gardens, villas, seats, nms- 
ques^ serais, private dwellings, and public edifices of every des* 
cription, over a circle of thirty miles, the whole forming one 
magiiificeiit city, in whose praise poets have sang and histori- 
ans wVitien, and which the all impairing hand of time itself 
has respected, in sparing many a ruinous monument of its an- 
cient giaudeur. — Delhi Gazette, April 16 . 
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S.UMATRA AND JAVA. 

The foUowIng valuable information lias been cottimiitii- 
CAted to us, fruni auitieutic .sources, and as we are aware that 
the riileis of JaVa strenuously court publicity, we humbly sub- 
mit ti ese remarks for their deep consideration, ere it be too late. 
TVe hope to continue the subject at some length in our next. 

The iiiielligeiice to the middle of November last front 
the Uatiw and Boonjal country, in the interior of Sumatra,, 
represented it to continue in a state uf war. It appeared thgt 
the districts more to the southward, inland from Padans:, 
itgham, Tana Data*, Lima Poolus, Lintmi, Szc. were tiaiiquil, 
but vigilance and kind attention would be requited to keep it 
80 . The continuance of a peaceful state of things may all de« 

{ lend on Java being in a condition readily to afford assistance, 
or it cannot be, nor is it c«>nsidered perfectly secure on 8uma« 
tra, until the arrival of troops from Europe. 

The Boonjal expedition it is long since known failed en- 
tirely. Major or Colonel Eiiers had letreaied to fort Ameron 
in the lL«uw district, where he and Capt. Bland were, with 
300 tioops, v< ry short of provisions, and surr.unded by the 
enemy, the Padries. A party of 150 Europeans it is said, 
had been sent about the beginning of November fo Ayer 
Boon^ to endeavour to get to their relief, but it was under- 
stood that ii'.G troops found that route strongly blocked up, by 
the Boonjals, and in consequence had gone to Natial with the 
intention to pass along the Mengdelling (Batta) country. 
Still it was feared they would not succeed, as likely to be 
closely watched by the Padries. Great apprehensions were 
entertained that the whole gariison would be cut off. The 
Rajah of Meiigdelliiig had afforded some relief by a supply of 
rice, and it is believed, a number of troops, still the place was 
ill a critical 8»ituation. 

Since then, intelligence to the beginning bf January hatl 
been brought, announcing that some misunderstanding having 
arisen between the Tuauko Imam of Kauw and that of Tani- 
buosi the garrison of foit Ameroit had been enabled to escaiie, 
evacuating the Uatiw country altogether, and took up a posi- 
tion at Mengdelling (Battu) where Colonel Eiiers is with 
about 260 troops, probably at the request of the fiatta peo- 
ple, and on couditiun of as^ting them. That race, fortunate- 
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ly for the Dutch Goyernment^ will not become Mahomedans, 
or of the sect of Padries, which may explain, or rather mark 
the term better. An intelligent gentleman, who knows the 
country, considers the situation above-n^ med *as a commanding 
and desirable one, being secure, provided liberality and good 
treatment are observed to the people. At,the date of the last 
advices, the natives seemed to be quiet in the interior. 

Mr. Venden Berg towards the end of October had pro- 
ceeded on a mission from Padang, with a view to effect a 
treaty with the fioonjals. 'J'be hostile appearance of affairs 
in that quarter afforded no expectations of his succeeding i 
and.be bad returned without being able to accomplish any 
thing. 

We had learned from Sumatra, that by a Government 
notification the coffee at Padang would, after 1st January 
last, be subject to a tax of one- fifth of the quantity produced, 
or in other words, an impost of 20 per cent.' would be levied. 
The Government intends to have godowns in the interior, at 
Priaman and Padang for receiving cuffee, and from what can 
be learned of the pi an, it will be such, as to throw, if po<«st» 
ble, the whole into the hands of Government, or the Dutch 
Trading Company, which will have charge of these as well as 
of the sajt stores. It was hinted that it purposed also to 
retain the opium farm, so as to derive the entire profit. 1 he 
Government will enter into the cloth or piece good trade, that 
is, supplying the natives with the punjams, salempores, &c. 
from the Coromandel Coast, to be provided by the'Con&pijiiy, 
and to be exchanged or sold, so as to secure the cotfee thus 
commencing the monopoly of the whole trade. It is since 
understood, that the opium farm will be sold this year as for- 
merly. All or most payments in future will be made in copper 
money, forced on the community by the new monopoly systi^n. 
The Company bad begun to sell its Coringa cloths to the Chi- 
nese for payment to be made in copper, as there are no more 
coffee contracts ; and the copper money will be repaid by the 
Company to Government for the coffee to be received by it. 
This new regulation took place on the 1st January. 

It may be understood fropi the order issued at Padang 
by the Commissioner General, that the protecting rate, or the 
price at which the Government agrees to pay at that place to 
the natives for coffee, is fiiteen guilders copper, which would 
make the tax of one-fifth equal to three guilders per picul, 
dut there is an ambiguity about the regulation, aud the order 
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is SO obscurely worded, that people are at a lossto di^covef 
whether it means one-tifth of the protecting price, or of the 
market price, it may appear very singular, but the Oovern- 
ment officers cannot.^ or may not explain the true meaning S 
and at Batavia the whole order regarding Padang and Ben* 
coolen seems indistinct and unintelligible. It can however 
meaTi nothing more than one-fifth of the promised price of 
f. IG and on the same principle as that of Java, but where 
two-fifths are taken from the natives ; as for example, if the 
piotrcting price is f. 20 the Government require /. 8. leaving 
to the cultivators /. 12. Where the tax attempted to be levi- 
ed at Padang on what was considered the market price, it 
Riiglit lead to unpleasant consequences. If the Government 
servants are afraid of committing themselves by giving an opi* 
nion on the subject, it must shew to the natives that an advan- 
tage will be taken when possible. It is a pity it should be so. 
for the Government ought not to trifle with the people of Su- 
matra. If, as apprehended at Padang.. it may be construed 
as one-fifth of the market price, and as it is uncertain whether 
the tax will be /, 3 or /. 4J, the latter amount would be sup- 
posing it levied on f. 22J. instead of f. 15 per picul. Suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to ascertain what effect may be pro- 
duced by this monopoly and interference with the purchase of 
coffee. In the interior, native or other agents are not likely 
to be permitted to have any. as the Government may imagine 
it has discovered a mode of taking it all. It is said the autho- 
rities rfill give at Priaman the same price as individuals, whilst 
the latter have to pay the tax of /. 3 or perhaps /. 4 to /. 

6 per picul, as is conjectured, if there is a prospect of the for- 
mer rate being obtained without causing trouble. 

It is evident from such measures, and what may be col- 
lected from all now pursuing, that the Government and the 
Company are, or wish to become, one great interest, and to 
^sMss the whole trade. It is reported, that they have not 
hesitated to say at Batavia, they can do without merchants, 
and they, without knowing better, might be gfad to get rid of 
them, but it would only be for a short season, until another 
administration succeeded. ' * 

It might not perhaps be credited in Europe that so pre- 
posterous an idea could be entertained, yet so it is. At W- 
dang some think Government does not wish to be yet too rigid. 

** Nanti p’lahan.’’ responds the Malay, tha Geko (goke) in 
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its tender mercy even Icioks at and gives a Utile time before 
the poor fly or insect is snapped up. 

l^hey should pause, and not go too far, for they may 
afterwards be compelled to retract wjth a*’bad grace* Ttie 
Company and its factors may not, but the Government oiiubt 
to remember, that Sumatra is not a conquered or a subjugated 
country, and might bear in view, that a Commercial treaty 
may have to be concluded in Europe. Should no treaty be 
entered into soon, it may so happen, from not being required, 
— by some little untoward event superseding the necessity of 
it. There is no actual treaty of commerce existing between 
Great Britain and Holland as regards Uie Isidiun possessions, 
but should one be negociated, it may probably be , better resa 
pected, or at all events better understood than that of 18*24 
with the Netherlands, because room may not be left for quib- 
bling about words, and t|iat subjects and vessels, having, by 
the Dutch interpretation, no reference to goods, should be^ 
chargeable with a duty which had not been intended to apply 
to manufactures. Some John Bull or honest Hollander may 
enquire whether then, it was meant to tax their bodies ! The 
|)eriod is near at hand when most commercial treaties may 
require ^ome revisal, and such a definition as the one now 
alluded to, may cause some of the diplomatic corps to note, 
article No. 2 of the treaty of March 1824' between their 
Majesties of Great Britain aud the Netherlands, never to be 
forgotten. 

It may be remarked, that after the promises giVlen, or 
hopes held out by the Dutch Government to relieve the natives 
from taxfs, a new one is laid on, exacting one-fifth p'^rt of 
the cotfee, the principal and most valuable article of the pro- 
duce. Is then that Government so blind as to imagine that 
the people in this country or in Europe will beli^ve, because 
it is Uie purcha^^er who may be made responsible for tiie pay« 
ment.of this duty, an exaction of one-fifih, that the native 
cull ivator. is not interfered with, that he will not feel it, and 
that l| will not be perceived ? It is not, in fact, a direct tax 
on native- industry in a country which requires a fostering 
care,— the chiefs of which never, dared to levy such contribu- 
tions ? Considering the professions which have been made, 
what must the natives think, wh^n for instance, they bring 
some, coflee into market^ the purchaser has to acquaint them, it 
iy true he might formerly have given for it 25 (guilders) per 
pi04il| but that in coQsequd'oce of the new tax he can allow 
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Jthem only /. 20, or if it hfi4 ^eo be/ore f. 2fff can pow 
afford to give no more than /- 16, — reminding tHe native, at 
ihe same time, that the person, perhfi^ps an American, to 
whom he may agah dispose Qf it, h^is.to pay another fifth to 
the Dutch Government for export duty, nU 9 wing the price to 
be J\ 25 per picul ; that is, foreigners have to pay pn the ex- 

S rtauoii of cofiee to any foreign port /. 5 per picul of 125lbs. 
iitch. 

But the Government may say whilst it derives on Java 
two-fifths of the produce, or 40 per cent (in some cases more) 
from thp cultivator, it imposes only half that tax on the Suma- 
tran. True the one has been accustomed to . pay, the other 
nt>t. The characteristic difference between the two people is 
great. The feudal system on Java combined with it the mo- 
narchical and aristocratic principle :-*the people, from imme- 
morial usage, shewing a reverential awe both for their princes 
«nd chiefs and contributing whatever was reqnired of them ; 
whereas the democratic spirit was more prevalent on Sumatra. 
The people readily followed their Rajali or their Tuanko — 
their King or their Nobles into the field, but these neither - 
could at pleasure impose taxes, nor make exactions in money 
or in kind, nor would the Malayan principle admit of a land 
revenue system. What they might give, was more like a 
voluntary contribution. 

The late Mr. Muntinghe, who had been a Member of 
Council both during the British and Netherlands administra- 
tions, was informed by the Governor, then Mr. Rafile«, th*at 
the institutions on Java of the land revenue, &c. which he so 
much approved of, were unsuitable to Sumatra. Mr. Mun- 
tinghe, however, perhaps from a want of practical or intimate 
knowledge of its people, plight not have been pen^uaded that 
such a diversity of character existed between the Javanese and 
.Malays ; and when the 'Dutch had resumed the Government, 
previously to that , gentleman proceeding to Palembang, as 
Commissioner, he dwelt with much complacency and self-con- 
viction on the idea that he should in less than 12 months establisti 
the revenue system there as firmly as it bad been on Java, and 
which might soon be exteifded throughout Pulo Percha 
(Sumatoa.) Mr. Muntinghe w[as rather strengthened in bis 
favourite plan and lured by Ijbe chiefs, as usual, into a i^lief, 
that all his wishes mig]|it be gratified and accomplished^ The 
attacit on the fort and ^ residency, the precipitate flight of Mr. 
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Mimtinghe from Palembang, and the subversion of his meA* 
sure, were the work of a day. 

Perhaps the late Resident of Padang could afford testi- 
mony of the extent of power over t|ae people possessed even 
by the Chief of Afenangkabu, and what the effects or benefi- 
cial result were of a change of authority. 

The wise Grecian legislator of old said, ** T gave to the 
Athenians tiot the best laws, but those most fit for them.’^ If 
there is no Solon in our days, it may be better not to boast of 
having a Draco. It is not necessary in the 19th century to 
write laws with blood. 

In the interior of Sumatra where the Dutch Government 
never had power, the natives think it strange that tliey are 
now to be overrun and oppressed by a nation which cannot 
do justice to its already too extended pos8es<ion9 Let the 
intelligent natives and others, who aie met at Penang, Ma- 
lacca, Singapore, and occasionally in Java, coming fiom or 
who are acquainted with the different places on Sumatra, be 
asked their opinions, and if they know those whom they 
address to be unbiassed, much of their liislory, tlieir habits, and 
customs, may be collected; and when the spirit of tlie naticincil 
character is understood, it is seriously to be regretted that a 
liberal and enlightened policy, should not he displayed through- 
out that island, always bearing in view what is congenial to 
the wishes of such a people. 

The opinions too of some of the most valuable servants, 
bdtb civil and military, who have served the Dutch Govern- 
ment on Sumatra, might be brought forward in corroboration 
of what is stated. 

Late accounts from Rhio state, that Raja Bourgoon 
and three of the Panglimas, whom we noticed lately as 
having been captured by the expedition sent against pirates 
from Rbio and Linga, have been beheaded by order of the 
Sultan at Linga. The two brothers of the former, Ma- 
rasan and^ Rajah Saban, with .three other Panglimas, are con- 
demned to labour in irons during their life time, and have 
been sent to Batavia as convicts in the barque Zephyr. — Singa- 
pere CAroiitcfe, March 6. t 

The passive and contented Javan may be turned in any 
way, he may endure until actual aggression assails him, but 
^the prouder spirit of the Malay is easily aroused, interference 
with him is sometimes construed into oppression, and in a 
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state of turbulence, he- may destroy all, sooner than relinquish 
a part. 

Should Uie old objection he urpred of the unfitness of the 
blalays t«> labor, il be observed, why then expose the 
w^akness of the Govi>rnineiit by attempting to force them 
With inadequate power ? Still, did the Dutch possess the 
means and power to coerce the people,^ the expense attending 
it would not be repaid. It may be better however to adduce 
that point, and to shew, where theie is no check or hindrance, 
and above all, where there is no interference on the part of 
the Covcrrimont, Malay in lustry may be called forth oy due 
encouragement, that is, by actual compensation, the people 
being allovred to derive profit from the disposal of the pro^ ' 
duce in an}' manner they choose, or may prefer. The culti- 
vation of Coifee has hitherto been free in the adjacent 
districts of Padang, as elsewhere, and Government superid* 
tendance was neither given nor required. Ten years ago, 
5000 piculs of Coffee (perhaps not exceeding 3000 pis.) were 
produced. Last year 1832-33, upwards of sixty thousand 
piculs were exported from Padang, But the withering hand 
of oppression, or undue power, if exercised in any way, may, 
within a less period, reduce the produce below the former 
quantity, or at all events, that Government may not derive 
all the advantages expected. 

To those who consider such a prediction visionary, as the ' 
decrease in Coffee, and unlikely, that such baneful conse- 
quence^ could arise, or he occasioned by any policy pursued 
by the authorities, and who may be inclined to compare the 
influence of Government to the refreshing dews of Heaven, 
or that it possesses the preserving power of Visbun without 
the destructive one of Kali, it may not be unnecessary or 
useless to afford some evidence of the fact, and to attest it 
by an actual occurrence.— The rapid decrease, in a parallel 
case, may appear more surprising perhaps, than the increase 
just pointed out. 

The Dutch were reinstated in the possession of Java in 
1816. Previously to that year, and until 1821, there might 
have been exported from tl\p port of Saraarang averaging 
about 80,000 pis. of Sugar annually. The returns one year 
shewed iipwartls of 84,000 piculs, lustead of rejoicing at the ' 
prosperity of the cultivators, and the growing wealth of the 
coiitiiry, which must have in an equal rate, enriched the Qo* 
veromeot, it became jealous of theiPi and not only conoeWeid 
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the idea of dif^possessing tlieiii» that Government might enjoy 
the whole, but actually attempted and did the deed. Never 
was the fable of the Boy, the Goose, and the Golden Egg 
more clearly exeinplified ; — Members eof a* Government, for- 
merly famed for its sagacity, entertaining notions that the in« 
terests of the agiicultiirists would become too important, and 
their influence too great — that individuals in a colony had no 
rijtht to acquire such wealth, which belonged to the state, and 
that it should be collected henceforth without the intervention 
of agriculturists with Capital ! It may scarcely be credited ; 
for even those who from lamentable ignorance, unfortunately 
uttered such pitiable sentiments, might when the results are 
contemplated, and pointed out, be ashamed to acknowledge or 
avow such, yet from the formation of their minds, and their 
cramped and narrow views, people of that school cannot now 
refrain from acting on and propping the miserable old system, 
so long as abler men are wanting in their councils to instil 
and to uphold loftier ideas. 

The consequences that ensued, must not, and cannot be 
long dwelt on. Numerous respectable, opulent and industri- 
ous people were ruined, — their families beggared. Chinese in 
the Samarang and Japara districts worth from ten to seventy 
thousand dollars and upwards, reduced it may be said to 
hold the plough— work as labourers, or procure a livelihood in 
any way they could. 

Before ,the lapse of three years, instead of exporting 
Sugar, it was required for consumption in and about Sa&arang. 
In 1824-25 it was brought there from Batavia by the traders, 
ahd sold at a profit — What sayest thou of carrying coals to 
Newcastle ? But let the tale be concluded, for it may appear 
to be one more of fancy, than actually belonging to the annals 
of Java. 

i\bout the same time (1823) the time of devastation— the 
time of the killing of the Java Goose — which in the course of 
one year would have supplied 365 large golden eggs, besides 
what her numerous progeny would have given — let "the Board 
of Finahce, or the Kikcn Kamer, calculate the number of 
doits — about the same time were all tbe European agricultti- 
^ lists expelied, at four months warning, from the Native pro- 
vinces. — Mert ti^ho, sanctioned by Government, had laid out 
what they possessed, and who borrowed largely from their 
friends, had all invested in the soil — in laudable undertakings 
from which they already badTair prospects of emple remune- 
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ratibn. — It waS swept<from them entirely, although the then 
Governor General had visited their establishments, encouraged 
the Coffee planters personally to go on, and wishing them 
success, not six ^eeksjpreviously to the fatal intimation being 
conveyed to them, to leave the interior, and to retire to the 
coast within four months-^it was fatal, bpcau<3e it involved 
the best interests of the country. The poor and needy Ja- 
vanese Princes, who had expended the amount of compensa- 
tion for the leases granted to the Europeans, were ordered to 
take back their lands, to cultivate and improve those them- 
selves, and to repay what they had received. They could do 
neither ; for they had no capital, nor means of raising one ; 
and the only way by which the coffee gardens, Arc. could be 

S reserved, might have been to apportion these to the diffenml 
essas or villages. But in the memorable year on .lava, A. D. 
1825 and of the Hejira 1241 it came to pass that the old 
Queen of Boiii, on Celebes, required a dressing. Not, fair 
ladies, a new bib and tucker, — but in other words, shame be 
it spoken, a drubbing, or what is more politely termed, a lit- 
tle coercion, because the haughty old lady said, or was sup- 
posed to intimate that Queens did not wait on Governors. 
11 is Excellency was then on a visit to the Moluccas, and 
among other places stopped at Macassar. 

The best troops on Java were called away to perform this 
glorious service; and fine troops they assuredly were, — but the 
better^ part of which, we only venture to say, perhaps, — never 
returned. 

In the mean time, during their absence, the discontents 
which had arisen in the Native provinces — particularly at the 
Court of Jockje Kert», became great, and broke out. And 
til us commenced the war on Java with Dipo Nigoro, the un- 
cle and guardian of the young Sultan, wliich war did not ter- 
minate ill four years. Dipo has allowed, that one of the ma- 
ny causes which led to hostilities, was his 'refusal to allow the 
Sultan’s treasury to be drained for the purpose of supplying* 
part of the amount to be refunded to the ejected European 
planters. The expulsive measure, or retirement of the lease- 
holders, if it is a softer expf^ion, deplored by the Javanese^, 
ought to be more so by the ,Governii>eiit, for had the Europe- 
ans remained, -r-it is a probable case, that the grievances of 
the Javans would have been made better known to them, 
which with the hostile inteotiooB evinced, flight have been,iia 
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a stronger manner communicated (for cautions had been given) 
to Gorrmraentaiid tbe insurrection preventjed. 

The C'^muiissiorifrr General Vandcn Bosch must feel in* 
dignant at tlic conduct then pursued to the agriculturists, and 
certes, he i^ouM not have permitted ft, being the reverse of 
tbe better system adopted by him. But it is singular that, 
possessing good ideas in general about cultivation, he should 
have tolerated forced measures, or any thing bearing on, or> 
connected with si;';h, calculated r^ither to retard than encour* 
age tlie native Lultivatora on Sumatra. 

It is t«i be regretted too that he should adhere to and per- 
sist in his mistukeii plans about Finance, and a copper stand- 
fird of value ; but it may be excusable ; his Excellency is not 
well versed in the latter science. None of the great autho- 
rities ill Euiopo would bear him nut, and the point he chiefly 
errs qn, has been settled by them. No one appears to have 
succeeded in pidiiting out to his Excellency the orreat practical 
truths and beauties contained in the unerring Book of Know- 
ledge on that subject compiled between the years 1813 and 23, 
afterwards revised and corrected, with many additions from 
1823 to 33, and studied at most>of the Courts in Europe. 

It is to be wished that his J\fajesty William the 1st of 
Holland may graciously signify his royal will and pleasure, 
that it be inculcated on those likely to become Governors 
General, the necessity of acquiring, previously to their ap- 
pointments, the principles regarding currency and value as 
therein laid down, as well as tbe axioms of economy, or the 
undisputed and practical part of the science, being the most 
useful on Java and its dependencies. From what we have 
heurd, the present Governor General has brought the new 
edition with him, and who having studied it well, may, for 
the edification of those who should be a little acquainted with 
the work, be pleased to favor them according to seniority, 
with a perusal of it. A veil of mystery has foolishly been 
^u]tpn.«ecl to hang over the old Book, which may hitherto 
have prevented «them from looking into it, but that will now 
be drawn aside, as on closer inspection it is found to be only 
someihtiig l^e flimsy silk gauze stuff, no better than cobweb, 
which may be easily removed, orVatber thrown away entirely ; 
and no doubt his Excellency will, so soon as circumstances 
permit, act on the tried and approved golden precepts which 
he knows by heart. And truly they are well worthy of peru- 
shl. It is only to be apprehended| when the chosen few have 
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begun to taste and rdliah the aweets of them, and the delicioiia 
moments they m-xy occasionally enjoy, M^hen thinking of the 
happiness which^they may then be the means of extendiiia to 
the inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago, the demand for 
the third and fourth reading will be so urgent, that others, be- 
yond the select circle, may scarcely get a peep at the scarce 
Book. — Then indeed one may fancy when passing through 
Waltervrciden, or along Ryswick and Molenvliet, at Batavia, 
that he heats something like the sound of the Poet’s snug 
issuing from the coaches of the great, quietly as they take their 
evening drive : 

Be gone, je Blockheede, Heraclitai eriei, 

AikI ienve in>’ precepts to the lesrced and wise. 

Tis true, but ’tis pity— the sound here died away, and we are 
obliged to conjecture the conclusion. 

The Malays assert that they are perfectly acquainted with 
the principle of the Dutch Government which his encroach* 
meat, gaining one ad lautage after another, and never satisfied 
uiile'4s holding absolute sway, which in conformity with that 
principle of tlieir<i, cannot 1^ attained unless a country not 
only be generally taxed, but descending to the minutest 
articles, imposes vexatious duties on all the little necessaries 
of life, and farms those out to the highest bidder, galling 
even to the Javanese, but not to be tolerated by Malays. 
One instance may serve to afford some idea of multiplied 
taxation on Java. It is known to most people .at all interest* 
ed about the subject, that the cultivators may generally be 
said to pay to Government equal to two-fifths of the produce, 
but the rice crop contributes more in some districts than in 
others, varying according as the land may be classed or valu- 
ed. The licenses to farm the small taxes in eyety town and 
district are sold annually, being levied on almost e.very article, 
brought for sale. The paddy which is valued on the field, has 
its rate fixed there,* and afterwards paid to the Collector or , 
Resident, but as it is beaten out at their' houses, and the riee 
brought by the people for sale in small quantities in bags or 
baskets suspended fiom the shoulder on a bamboo, they have 
to pay another tax to the farmer, who, in some of the grAia 
districts, has his assistants posted at all the avenues to « 
passar or bAzar, or into a town, and as the Chinese are gene- 
rally the farmers of these taxes. In some places, as the Java- 
nese pass along, they are stamped with a read mark, generally 
on the breast, to shew they have contributed their proportion. 
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. The chop or mark is of course easily rubbed off, but it has a 
servile and degrading look, and only mentioned to shew that 
which occasions it is not more reputable th^ the permission 
granted to exercise such a license. c 

The avowed principle, and more than once declared by 
the Governors General of Java, is that it must never be for- 
. gotten, that all the resources of the island, and its dependen- 
cies, must be subservient to tbe interests of the mc/ther country. 
,The British wisely allow that in India, the Government is 
one of opinion and supported by it. The Dutch admit nothing 
of the kind. — Dipo Nigoro, the leader of the last insurrection 
on Java was aware of it; — and made known by his procla- 
mation that he aimed at Mahomedan supremacy. It should 
*not be forgotten that in a population of seven millions, ano- 
ther Dipo less confiding and more successful! may arise. 

Nearly the same spirit of Batavian rule may be traced 
from the time of the war in Java in 1750 and 55, or much 
earlier, to the present day, the same tact at intrigue, creating 
jealousies, dividing Princes, causing a partition of lands like 
a chess-board, and setting one party against another. Wit- 
ness tbe Court of Mataram at that period with the Susuhunan, 
and .the erecting what was thought a balance of power, and 
to be used as such, called then tbe independant Prince of 
Solo, the. ancestor of tbe present Mauko Nigoro. A straight- 
forward and ingenuous policy appears never to have been con- 
templated. It remains tlie same in tbe Archipelago — it con- 
tinues .nearly so in Holland, and is ngain exhibiting* there. 
It is characteristic. No events in other countries seem to have 
an effect— no example can create a change. 

The heavy imposts of the Customs and Excise because 
supposed to answer about. 1660 in the seven United Provinces 
must for that reason also be applicable now. — At that time 
Holland, scarcely interfered with in those matters, was at her 
zenith ; no consideration of the changed state of Europe is ad- 
missible : — and^et, strange as it may appear, they wjli neither 
reflect on the. causes of the former greatness of their country pr 
.of its decline. . In the Review of the Commerce , of Holland 
it'is justly .observed that after tke peace .of ^Aix la Chapelle, 
.the trade was fojund. to have.declined, .and in order to posaess 
accurate infoimatioii on the subject, the Stadtholder William 
the 4th called on the principal merchants to stajte their opinions. 
-They did soin an aUe.ntanner, and while they ppinted opt what 
.theL^hief caWsihadJ>efm.of>.thc.great wpaitliof (he country. 
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they at tlie same time stated the principal reasons of its decline. 

Oppressive taxes” say they, “ must be placed at the head 
of ail the causes tliat have co-operated to the prejudice and 
discouragement of trad^ ; and it may be justly said, that it 
can only be attributed tolhem that the trade of tho country 
has been diverted out of its channel, and transferred to our 
neighbours, and must daily be still more and more alieuated 
and shut out from us, unless the progress thereof be stopt 
by some quick and effectual remedy. Nor it' is difficult to 
sec that the same will be effected by no other means than a 
dimunition of all duties. In former times this was reckoned 
the only trading state in Europe, and foreigners were content 
to pay the taxes as well on the goods they brought hither, as 
on those they came here to buy ; without examining whether 
they could evade or save them, by fetching the goods from 
the places where they were produced, and carrying others to 
the places where they were consumed. In short they paid 
our taxes with pleasure without any further enquiry. But. 
since the last century the system of trade is altered all over 
Europe. Foreign nations seeing the wonderful effort of our 
trade, and to what an eminence we had risen only by means 
thereof, they did likewise apply themselves to it ; and to save 
our duties, sent (heir superfluous pioducts beside our country; 
to the places where they are most consumed, and in return for 
the same, furnished themselves from the first hands with what 
they wanted.” 

Mr. Hogendorff whose recemt useful work .goes far to 
shew and to prove that the condition of Holland would be 
bettered by an alteration, and invigored by almost an aboli- 
tion of the various heavy duties, is perhaps considered in his 
native country if not a dangerous innovator, at least a fanciful 
theorist. 

As to high duties, the Dutch Government ought to have* 
been long since convinced that the object is defeated which' 
those were supposed -to ensure. As for examplg, in England, 
when the tax on Toffee was first reduced, the following year 
shewed an inciease of revenue on that article; it was again tried 
during the last war to add to the duty, and a visible decline 
was soon discovered. On its being reduced to G pence per lb. 
the consumption rapidly increased as well as the revenue in a 
three-fold proportion, and the amount of duty it now yields is * 
six times greater than when it was 3 shillings and 6d per lb. 
And again as regards the Customs in England, the receipt of< 
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reyenue collecl^d iii the port of London for the year 1819 waa 
.sterling at a rate of lls 8|d. percent. In 
1832 tlie Revenue was £9|484»854 sleiliiig at a rate of £2 lls 
7id» per cent. • \ 

An enlightened man has occasionally appeared amons our 
neighbours, but he gets beset by the inherent prejudices of 
those who surround him, and his intentions and plans are trit- 
tered away or swallowed tip in the gulf of dislike to change. 
They of course deny their un willingness to improvement. 
They say, amend or even alter if you can, but douiot venture 
to sweep away the good old system, forgetting that the machi- 
nery is worn opt — that it no longer woiks well, and that it will 
not revolve at all much longer. 

It is far from our intention to utter any thing in a dis- 
respectful manner or to offend the Dutch ; they approach nearest 
to the Biitish ill habits and manners, and having iiatijrally been 
old allies, it is to be rc^iLtted that they cannot go hand in hand, 
^and assist in the improvement and ameliordt on of the condition 
of the natives of thie whole Eastern Archipelaao. These home 
truths are stated soltly with that intent. But it is obvious 
that as yet no concessions are made, or likely to be given, un- 
til forced fioni our neighbours, that is applicable in the widest 
sense to the mother country, or to the adiniuistratioii in their 
Indian possessions. A politicHl favor or a concession, either 
to an ally, oi a dependant state, as regards freedom of trade, 
is not allowed until in a manner extorted, but such jiis^ claims 
may be made when the power no longer exists of lefusing great- 
er and more humiliating demands, and when it is too late even 
to appear to be liberal. 

Some say that the Commissioner General intends to try 
or rather recommend the conquest of Sumatra, when a supply 
of tioops can be had ; we do not believe that report, but if 
such were the intention, after the cb^claiation to the contrary, 
the Dutch may possibly not long retmn, their present hold of 
that ooiiDtry. ^ 

As to the Government, by means of, or through the 
King’s. Trading Company, attempting to grasp all the trade of 
Java and SuipiE^tra it is possibie"ijk n^ay be the wish to do so 
but a^ to their being able to bold it long, it is qot, likely ; the 
idea ia preposterous, — it would crupible from, them like a rope 
of sand. 

The masg of evidence brought forward before the British 
of 4ie; inq^mpatability at the present ,day of the 
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Bast India Company exercising the' function A of sovereigns, 
* and carrying on the trade at the same time, may be loo long 
for the Rulers in (lolland to get thiough, as it is a testy sub» 
ject'Yor them, but it misst soon be considered. 

'I he endeavouriitg to engross the whole trade reminds one 
of the individual who wished to purchase all the tickets in ttie 
lottery, to make sure of all the prizes; the Government 
could not go on for any. length of time ; it is now straitened, 
and it presses the Bank sorely, which it may in some measure 
deserve. An individual going to the Bank at Batavia requir- 
ing to have a few thousand dollars or Rupees in exchange for 
its own notes, for the actual pur|iose of trade, is greeted on his 
entrance as if he came there to do little less than to extort, we 
had aliii<>st said to rob, the Treasury, whilst Government de- 
mand and send it away in lacs which too, is very proper when 
required, but it is no less proper and essential that if the Go- 
vernment export specie, it may take measures and give encour- 
agetnent for its importation fiom other qiiaitcrs. It cannot ex- 
ist on such a footing. The Bank was no longer independent 
after Go vei nor General Vaiiden Bosch gravely communicated 
that unless his views were met, he held the power to cancel its 
Cli »rter. — Yea, John Bull, you may stare, and exclaim, a Go- 
vornor General to snap his lingers at a deed of Prerogative, 
and to possess a power to tear up a Royal Charter when he 
pleases, which was granted by Majesty for the term of 20 years ! 
Oh ho { spy you,, marke the end of it. — 

— But this article is already too long, and we shall finish with 
it a short moral. Look at those brothers Cause and Effect, how 
boldly they march down hill together. ** Pienez garde,'’ cries 
the 1 »tter, as they get to a precipice,** it is all your fault if we, 
go over.” — ** I was liiiinmiiig,” said the elder, ** the oH tune of 
monopoly, and had just got to my favourite stanza beginning 
with * i’ll seize all and bold all,’ without thinking of.” — Here 
they disappeared, and there is a small hiatus, which may be 
filled up, and chronicled at no distant period . — Singapore 
Chronicle^ March 15. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

No. XXVI. 

ON THE SYSTEM OF ECONOMY LATELY I NTROBUCBD. 

It is one of the ttitest observations that the Governmeat 
of a country should be conducted on the most economical 
principles consistent with due efficiency. The sole o^ect and 
intent of Government is, or ought to be, the benefit of the 
people > and as the expenses which it involves are defrayed by 
taxes levied on the community at large, the maxim seems self- 
evident. 

With respect to the Indian Government, however, there 
are several anomalous circumstances which distinguish it from 
that of any other country, and which should be borne in mind 
in considering this subject. Eirst, we have a governing power 
ill England, the East India Company, Secondly, a subordi- 
nate local authority. Thirdly, the people of India who are 
subject to both, although it is most certainly* not for their 
benefit that the two former authorities exist. The chief exer- 
tions of these two have been devoted to the same object, that 
of raising as large a sum as possible, by every means of the^ 
most oppressive taxation from the third estate, but with a very 
different end in view. By both has the welfare of the people 
been equally disregarded. The object of the first haa been 
Cal» Month, Joum, N. S. VoL. 6, No. 47d. 
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to secure as much as possible for themselves in the shape of 
remittances fur the China trade, and to eiicrease the dividends 
of the propiietors, and they have always inculcated economy 
on the Local Government. That of Uhe second has been to 
be as extravagant as possible. They would derive no benetit 
whatever from economy, while the contrary system would give 
them considerable encrease of power and patronage to provide 
for fi lends. In practice, Jthis last mode of proceeding has 
been far more beneticial than the other, and has tended to 
lessen the evils to which India is subject by being ruled by a 
h&ndful of foreigners. Between these two there has been a 
constant struggle, each party endeavouring to secure the largest 
share of spoil, the one ‘Ifor themselves, the other for their 
friends and followers, while the poor natives of India have 
been the victims of both. 

The arrival of Lord William Bentinck gave a new aspect 
to the affairs of India. The Court of Directors had appa- 
rently become sensible that the existing state of affairs could 
not long continue, either as respects the mode of Government, 
or the system pursued in India. Those, among them who are 
the real Directors (a*n authority which is usually limited to 
three or four of their body) so far at least as the internal af- 
fairs of India are concerned, could not be ignorant of the real 
state of the country and the impoverishment of its people. 
They were also sensible of the encreasing hostility towards 
themselves both as the superintendants of/ Indian affairs and 
as the monopolists of the China trade* and anticipated a 
speedy downfall of their power. With this prospect before 
them they seem to have come to the conclusion that there was 
no time to be lost; the Charter being about to expire, and the 
chances of its renewal uncertain. Retrenchment in every 
possible mode that could be effected without interfering with 
their patronage or the interests of their friends at home was 
immediately resolved upoi^, both for the sake of immediate 
profit, and^ wjth the latent hope that by a show of fairap- 
pearancea itb.ey might perhaps be able to deceive the English 

E iiblic^ and procure another lease. Under these circumstances 
lOrd Williatn Bentinck came dut as Governor General of In- 
dia. The strongest injunctions were laid upon him to ecotio- 


* The Chmn trsde was and is tbn chief object Hevinff seined thnC. the 
people of EnsUiid have disgraced themselves by allowing Ibe Ministry nud (he 
Court of Oir^tors to drive a |>argaiD in the disposal of the people of ludia with 
M nneh iediflereuce as if it were about a herd of cattle. 
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Qlize, which met wilh the most gracious reception from his 
Lordship, because he appears unfortunately to have entertain* 
ed the notion tha^the whole of the Government servants, civil 
and military, were rewelling in luxury and idleness, and that 
the public service would be best promoted by encreasing thbir 
duties and diminishing their pay. 

Undoubtedly during his Lordship’s administration. the af- 
fairs of India have taken a new course, and a system far more 
enlightened than ever was known before has been adopted.' 
While on the other hand the changes be has introduced have 
not been without their attendant evils, which have had their 
due edect. The economical system is well known to be part- 
ly his own work and partly that of IHs masters : for the harsh 
mode ill which it has been carried into effect and the distrust 
and suspicion displayed towards its victims, he is entitled to 
the greatest share of credit ; while I have heard a very perti- 
nent question frequently asked of his admirers, How much 
of the improved arrangements are to be placed to his own ac- 
count and how much to that of the home Government 7^’ 
Aftoth^r also has generally followed, ** Has Lord William 
ever had the courage t6 delay the execution of any particular 
order which may press with undue severity upon any one 
class, and urge the reconsideration of it upon the Court of 
Directors ?” It is much to be regretted that the secrecy and 
concealment which still prevails in the Govern iiient of Bnti'sh 
India ^lould disable his friends from replying to these two 
enquiries. 

But this is a digression. Revenom a nos moutons.^’ It 
was declared that things bad ariived at such a pitch of extra- 
vagance and mismanagement that it was impossible to allow it 
to remain any longer, for that the fiiactions of Go/ernment 
would be altogether checked. In any country when this is 
really the case, it stands to reason that economical measures 
must be introduced, but what is the just and reasonable mode 
in which this should be effected ? Would it not be in tiie first 
place to publish a plain statement of accounts, and then to 
adopt a plan of reducing the expenditure by a percentage re- 
duction on the salaries, pay, and emoluments of whatever 
description, received by every one without distinction, con* 
nected with the Government, from the Governor General to 
the lowest servant of the Company’s establishment. This 
would have been fair to all, and though doubtless all would 
have lamented the necessity, and considetable number would 
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have gTiimbled, thc^ro would not most cerlainly have been that 
general dissatisfaction and disinclination to duty and exertion 
which now prevails in the minds of almost tive whole civil and 
military services, covenanted and uncoveii anted. 

Unfortunately however this has been carried into effect 
on the plan hitherto universal in every proceeding connected 
with the British Indian administration. One party enacts the 
rules and orders without feeling their effect — the other feels 
the effects without possessing the slightest share, direct or in- 
direct, in the enactment. Those who ordained the reductions, 
took care that they themselves should not suffer. The extent 
to which they have been carried is of no slight amount. On 
the authority of a Member of Council 1 assert that the total 
reduction in the emoluments of the civil service involves the 
sum of no less than between nine and ten lacks of rupees^ 
Those of the army have not perhaps been so great in propor- 
tion to the total numbers and pay ; but there can be little 
doubt that they have been productive of much greater hard- 
ship, and will produce more ultimate evil than the former. 
The civil service is still a very tolerable provision for younger 
sons, or for those who have neither interest nor inclination for 
the learned professions at home, or the army or navy of Eng- 
land ; but certainly few parents in the rank of gentlemen, 
and none at all in a superior grade of life who have any know- 
ledge of what the Indian army is, would in its present state' 
think of sending his son a Cadet to India, who could possibly 
provide for him in any other way; and we may anticipate a 
very inferior class in future to fill the situations now occupied 
by men of education and principle. The general mode of 
carrying the reductions and plans of economy into effect may 
be gathered from an observation of the Member of Council 
before quoted, in reidy to a person who was soliciting his 
interest to bring forward a claku : 1 can give little hopes, 

for these are times when even a claim of justice, if it. involve 
any expenditure, has little chance of being attended to.” 

There ie no doubt that considerable abuses existed ; and 
in many instances needless expense and extravagance : 1 have 
before mentioned those of the Commercial Residencies, Opi- 
um Agencies, and other appointments of this nature. Some 
of those who held these situations in reality did nothing but 
sign their names to a certain number of papers daily ; yet they 
drew, in some instances, larger salaries than those of the 
Member# Council ; while others of equal standing in the 
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service were literally slaving from morning to night u)K>n less 
than one-fourth Df the emolument. The absurdity and injus- 
tice of this was.the greater from the low estimation in which 
the commercial department was held : (a strong proof by the 
way of the little advantage the East India Company have 
latterly derived from their commercial transactions.) For 
many years past it was considered as a refuge for the dolts of 
the service ; and many young men who, after having remain- 
ed for several years attached to the college, .were unable 
either from stupidity or idleness to pass their examinations, 
were allowed to enter the public service with an understanding 
that they should be confined to the commercial line ;^that be- 
ing the department in which their idleness or incapacity was 
of little importance. In this a very proper reformation has 
been made by Lord William Ben tinck. Another point aisc 
attracted his Lordship^s aitention ; viz. that some appoint - 
ments were aver and others under paid, with reference to tlia 
labour and responsibility attached to them. The alteration o>i 
this head was excellect in point of theory ; viz. that each ap • 
pointment should, in consideration of the above circumstances, 
be suited with an appropriate salary ; but in carrying it into 
practice a most extraordinary enactment was made, limiting 
the amount of salaries drawn by each individual accurdiiia lo 
the number of years he bad resided in India without hny 
reference to his abilities or qualifications. For instance, if a 
plan qf eight or nine years standing were appointed Judge or 
Collector, he still was not allowed to draw the full salary of 
that situation until he had completed his eleventh year. JSlcfiv 
really one would suppose that if a young man had by taluut 
or application rendered himself qualified to discharge the du- 
ties of any particular office two or three years sooner than was 
ordinarily the case, he would rather be entitled to reward than 
to punishment by reduction of pay ; or at the least, that the 
full salary which was deemed only an adequate remuneration 
for the labour and responsibility of that situation was fairly 
his due when appointed to fill it ; otherwise,*if bis qualifica- 
tions did not entitle him to receive that amount of pay, it 
would ajmear to have been a piece of favoritism to depute huEi 
to an office the duties oi^ which he was not competent to dis^* 
charge. The real truth is, that in this as well as in the baif- 
baAta business, and some others, an opportunity was seized te 
create a saving to Government with little regard to justice of 
expediency. It was perceived that the majority of the exist- 
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ing race of civil and military servants were so situated that 
they must submit ; and as for the future and contingent evils, 
particularly the prospect of the Cj|overnmeiit,»service being fill- 
ed by an inferior class, they would n<H be felt in the time of 
the presf'nt Governors either home or local. The high amount 
of the salaries of the civil servants, and the pay of the mili- 
tary as compared with other countries, has often been alluded 
to. The cause has been fully explained in No. 14 of this 
series. When Englishmen are allowed to settle, and provide 
for their families m India, undoubtedly a much lower rate of 
pay will induce men of equal abilities to enter the service. 

The, union of dificrcnt appointments, and imposition of 
the duties, in some instances, of a iiatuie totally dissimilar, 
upon the same individual, has been effected in the same nar- 
row and short-sighted policy. There was not a single office 
(it cannot be too often repeated) in the Judicial and Revenue 
liepartments of which the duties were not infinitely more than 
could possibly be executed by the respective functionaries 
to the aatisfaction of the people (this is the point ;) a fact which 
a very little proper enquiry would have fully substantiated : 
yet we have seen office after office absorbed, and the duties 
imposed upon men who had already more than they could 
perform. 

As to the Half Balta affair, the subject has been already 
so fully discussed, and finally, as wo have every reason to 
suppose, set at rest, that any observations on it will be Qaviare 
to my readers; nevertheless 1 must be allowed to make a few 
remarks upon it. It has been confidently asserted that our 
present Governor General received his appoinfment with a 
stipulation that he would carry the measure into effect ; in 
corroboration of which it is observed, that had he arrived in 
India unfettered on this point, he would have been able to see 
the injustice and impolicy of the measure, and would at least, 
like his predecessors, have made a remonstrance against the 
order. This h^s been mentioned to his disparagement ; but 1 
confess J do not perceive the sequitur. Supposing it to be 
the case, the matter stands' thus. The Court of Directors 
say, “Our orders have been disobeyed by two successive 
“ Governors ; have nevertheless well considered the siib- 
“ jcict in all its bearings and are now determined to carry it 
“ into effect. This is a sine qua non to your being appointed.” 
Even the mo«t well disposed, conscientious person might 
ahawer, V I disapprove of the measure ; but you must be the 
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best judges of its expediency; and in accepting the appoint^ 
meat 1 cannot hesitate in promising to obey your orders.” 
1 can tell my readers, that 1 know from unquestionable au* 
thority, that it was tile firm determination of the Court of 
Directors to enforce tha Half Batta order at all hazards ; and 
that the most contumacious person that could have been select* 
ed for Governor General could only have delayed the measure 
for a year or two. It was part of the system above mentioned 
of the Court, to collect and secure what they could while the 
power still remained in their hands, and make some provision' 
against the anticipated loss of their power and patronage. 
What is mote, there is every reason to believe, although the 
fact cannot positively be asserted, that this proceeding was 
only the pieliminary to still further reductions in the pay of 
the army upon a mu^ larger scale, and that this* was only 
prevented by the spirit displayed by that body whieh alarmed 
the Directors for the consequences. It was not merely that 
evinced by the European portion of the army, but among the 
sepoys, that caused them to refrain, and in good time ; for 
the whole of the Native Army were in a state which a very 
little additional excitement would have quickened into a flame 
which would not have been so easily allayed. They reasoned, 
naturally enough, in this way. If our English ofBcers, 
who have their relations and friends at home to look after their 
interests, are treated thus, what may we expect who have no 
one to itake our part 1 know from good authority that the 
Court of Directors were well aware of these sentiments among 
the native army, by private coinmutiicalions, if not by offi- 
cial ; and I believe it to have been the dread of serious conse- 
quences alone that prevented the extension of the reduc'lioA 
system : for it is not likely that the Court, even with the news 
above mentioned, should have pursued a measure increasing 
such universal dissatisfaction, for, comparatively speaking, so 
triflina a saving as has been made. 

But granting that the economy had became imperative, 
it is lamentable to see it carried into effect in such petty mc^Otf 
as have been adopted. Some of these have been alluded tolA 
my last paper in the mode of procuring what is required fbv 
the departments of the service of Government. I aHow that 
to a pertain extent, many, if hot most of these, existed long 
before Lord William 'Beiitinck came to India ; but they bAVe 
been carried ‘to a much ‘greater degree than ever wa^'dpne'bc^ 
fore. * The rijpair of police 'stations ; the conVeydnee df sink 
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or wounded men to the magistrates, an*d generally all that is 
done in furtherance of police matters; the supplies for the 
jails; repair of tools for the convicts; supplies of sheep by 
the Commissariat; and others which I have mentioned, are 
peculiarly worth notice. The saving is miserably paltry, com- 
pared with the discredit brought upon the Government ; and 
it is directly from Government that the system emanates. The 
strictest injunctions are sent to the Commissioners to be eco- 
nomical; and they are by them repeated to the different Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors. Should one of the latter pay the 
full amount of what is required for the public service in any 
of the above mentioned departments, and charge the same in 
bis contingent bill, the Commissioner calls on him for an ex- 
planation why these sums exceed what is disbursed by other 
functionaries in the division. The statement of the simple 
truth io reply will not avail ; he is told that such large sums 
cannot be passed, and that he must enjoin his native ofiicers 
** to be economical.*’ The Magistrate or Collector has no 
option,, however inclined to act with justice towards our poor 
people who are forced to furnish goods or to labour for the ser- 
vice of Government, and is obliged, after a vain attempt to 

f )ut a stop to it, to resort agiiin to the purveyance and forced 
abour system. The service roust be performed, and be is pro- 
hibited from making the necessary payments. The miserable 
pay of our police establishments used to be in some measure 
made up by occasional rewards for good behaviour, it is part 
ol the extraordin&ry system of the British Indian Government 
that all but perfection is expected from the natives whom they 
employ in the Police department, or in any way connected 
with it; and indeed many who have nothing to do with it, 
are expected to risk life and limb in resisting gang robbers or 
other armed plunderers. This they were by no means back- 
ward in doing, when a reward considerable to them, was tole- 
rably certain : but unfortunately this has been one of the items, 
to which it was considered the shears might be applied.' The 
Commissioners now constantly refuse to sanction rewards; 
and the different Magistrates have, as a matter of course, 
declined in a great measure to apply for them. Where the 
Commissioner kms. been on intimate terms with the Ma- 
gistrate he has candidly told him in private : ** The man 
for whom you applied richly deserves the reward, but if 
1 authorize the expenditure of much money in any way i 
diali gehthename of extravagant.” This feeling is particu* . 
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, Isfly strong with those who are onl^ acting Commissioners. 
Xhe payment of subsistence to tho^ who are obliged to attend 
the sessions on criminal trials, is another of the items in whildh 
economy has been ii^troduced.' This was deemed worthy of 
the especial notice of Government, by whom the attention of 
the Commissioners and Sessions Judges was drawn to the sub- 
ject, and who now may be heard to boast that considerable 
abuses formerly prevailed, but that they have now greatly 
reduced the charges under this head. Certainly they have ; 
but how ? It is probable that, occassionally, the native offi- 
cers of the Court did charge a large sum than that actually 
disbursed by them ; but this, by a very .little exertion of vigi- 
lance i might have been checked. The plan however has been 
as follows : 1st, To refuse all allowance for the, days on whidh 
the witnesses are employed in coming to the Court and return- 
ing to their homes ; 2dly, To refuse' any allowance to those 
who it is supposed can possibly contrive to pay their own ex- 
pf^nses, no matter with how much difficulty ; • and 3dly, To 
give an allowance only to those who woulcf be in danger of 
starving without it ; and to make sure of there being no abusM, 
it is not granted to these until they have either gone without 
food, or procured it by begging, for a day or two. Allow- 
ances for stationery and other petty items are reduced, or 
altogether refused, in almost all departments. Is this a me- 
thod of proceeding worthy of the British Indian Government? 
Tet this sort of candle ends and cheese flaring economy has 
been introduced by the present Ifocal Government, one which 
has professed, and^to a considerable, degree acted up to its pro- 
fessions, to introduce a more liberal and enlarged system than 
had ever existed before. 

Almost all improvements in the way of roads, brides, 
serais, and other public works, which are usually considered to 
denote the. pi^osperity and civilization of a country, have beSen 
entirely stopped ; and to make the matter worse, it has been 
accompanied by a system of hunibug,* certainly nnworthy 
of those at the head of the Goverfunent. All local applica- 
tions of money for imprQvepinnts have been checked" almost 
entirely ; it is very rarely apd with great 4ifficulty that lier- 
mission is given to expend the smallest sum. The fefty funds, 
Bpd all others, I believe even to the Calcutta Loit^ Fund, * 

. ■ , — ^ , — ! — . ■ 

* Thif it nndoabtfdlf m ?qlg«r trorJ ; hat ontil an equally azpraatif# one, 
to whiob' that ■tigins does dot apply, be dfiiooTered ; wo aaii boi aUUN^d to 
wta it 
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are now to be consolidated for general purposes. Even if this 
were the case, it is very doubtful whether matters would go 
on so well, as when the business is under the proper supervi- 
sion of local authorities, whose imn&ediate interest it is to 
promote improvements of which they' will reap the benefit : 
doubtless abuses might occasionally prevail (where do they 
not ?) — but we need not go further than the example of Eng- 
landf in which this is the universal system. Notwithstanding 
an occasional abuse, the roads and all public w'orks and build- 
ings are there in higher order than in any country in the Mgirld ; 
while in the neighbouring countries, where the Government 
profe.«s to do every thing, the inferiority is^ striking (but this is 
a point which requires further discussion hereafter.) The real 
fact is, that the funds are now collected into the coffers of 
Government, from whence the greater part will not in all 
probability be allowed to escape except for despatch to Eng- 
land. Almost the only work ot any improvement undertaken 
by the present Government is the road from Allahabad to 
Delhi. It is to be hoped that the construction and provision 
for repair of this road will be arranged on a better footing 
than has hitherto been the case in Government works of this 
kind. The misfortune is, that all the improvements of the 
former local committees are, from want of attention of petty 
repair, going to ruin. 

There is one point worthy of notice in the British Indian 
Government, because it is diametrically opposite to the state 
of affairs in almost' all other countries. It is generally said 
that Government should be as economical as possible for the 
benefit of the people. In India it is just the reverse ; para- 
doxical as it may appear, the more extravagant the local Go- 
vernment, the better fur the country. In the former case, the 
more economical Government become, taxes are lowered in 
proportion. Not so in India : taxes are raised first in the same 
degree, whatever may be theexpendituie of the Government. 
The m,inimun{ to be collected has always been the ntimst that 
the people can pay. The difference between an economical 
and an extravagant Government is this. The former send their 
savings to England ; the lattef spend the money in the coun- 
try ; by which means it is by no means so generally oppressed 
or impoverished as it is by the economical Government. The 
great reduction of native troops has been not only a great 
hardship to those discharged, but' also to the numerous classes 
whose livelihood was gained by their expenditure. We have 
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not yet heard of any reduction in taxation either in esse or in 
posse. Until the system be altered every real friend to tfab 
people of India should do all in his power to promote extrava- 
gance on the part of tthe Government. Indeed it would not 
be difficult to prove that the late mercantile failures will even* 
tually be a benefit to the people of India. 

In conclusion I woula urge on the present Government 
two points. First, not to lose sight of general prinbiples and 
enlarged views in effecting a petty saving. Secondly, to con- 
sider before it be too late the impoverished state of the coun- 
try, and the strong feelings of discontent every where existing 
among the people towards the English. With the talent for 
observation, which Lord William Bentinck is said to possess, 
it is hardly possible that he can be unacquainted with the real 
state of things ; or if so, the money that has been spent on 
his tours through the country will have been greatly misap- 
plied. But unfortunately his attention has been €00 much 
absorbed by revenue ana the idea of realizing a large sum for 
his masters, without sufficient reflection on the means by which 
it was to be' obtained or the ultimate consequences which must 
inevitably result. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

October 15, 1833. 

CORRECTIONS OF THE FRIEND TO INDIA. 

’ TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA GAZETTE. 

Sir, — The accuracy of some of the statements of my late 
numbers having been impugned, will you do me the favor to 
insert the following observations, which I regret I have been 
prevented sending before. 

A writer in the Gazette of the 23d November last, in 
reply to my statement, that no final orders had been issued” 
in the case of attachment of the Singrampoor property, refers to 
a cause ** Rogonaiith Burmcharee v. William Melville,” de- 
termined in the Supreme Court, on the 19 th Jlily 1833. The 
writer is altogether mistaken. The cause that has been deter- 
mined is a bye-action’ got up by Shibram or Sewaram, the 
original defendant in the cause, which led to the attachment 
of the property. The main point as to whether the property 
is to be sold or not in satisfaction of the original decree is still 
to this day in statu quo, no final order having yet been issued, 
although nearly two years have elapsed ; and in the meantime 
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aimost all religious ceremonies are stopped. But as this case 
will illustrate some of my observations, and the working of 
the system, 1 have taken some pains tu prochre from a friend 
who resides near the spot, some details of the whole affair 
which 1 will now describe. The delay in procuring these has 
mainly been the cause of the length of time before 1 took up 
the sutyect. ^ 

Ramkisben Pramin received a jagheer of lands some sixty 
or seventy years ago from Doulut Kao Scindia, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the religious establishment at Singrampoor ; 
at which a number of priests and other functionaries are en- 
tertained, and large sums are expended in alms and in feed- 
ing pilgrims and other travellers. He died at an advanced 
age pn the 18th January 1819, and was succeeded by one of 
his Chelas (disciples) Subsook Ram, who was duly installed. 
1 should observe that the practice in succession to the super- 
intendunce of such establishments is not positively fixed. In 
aome the old incumbent before his death, declares which of his 
Chelas is to succeed ; in others the principal members of the 
establishment hold an assembly, and appoint the successor. 
Among the Chelas of Ramkisben, the two principal were 
Sbibram and Subsookram. The former was a dissolute, dis- 
reputable character, and was turned out of the establishment 
consequence, and was residing in a distant country, when 
Ramkisben died, and was succeeded by Subsook Ram who is 
a very worthy man, and highly respected by all the peOplc. 

No sooner did Shibram hear of what had taken place, 
then he came and advanced a claim to the succession as ne- 
^ew of Ramkisben ; and sued in the Provincial Court of 
Bareilly for the right. Now in the first place relationship is 
no claim whatever according to the customs of the people : the 
succession depends entirely on adoption or election : and as 
Subsook was proved to have been duly iqstalled, and not only 
that, but that he was highly respected, while Shibram was so 
disreputable as to have been turned out of the establishment by 
his uncle ; the suit was dismissed by Mr. Hawkins. Shibram 
appealed to the Suddur Dewapec and the decision of Mr. 
Hawkins was reversed by Mr. Courtney Smith, the concurring 
Judge being M>. Ahmuty, to the utter horror of the 
people. Subsook attempted an appeal to the King m Coun- 
cil, but that failed for want of funds to carry it on. 

During the time Shibram was prosecuting bis suit in the 
Siiddur Dewanee, be borrowed some sums of money from a 
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Bengalee, whose name I forget, assigning to this person as se- 
curity the temple, lands, andT endowments of Singrampoor. 
This creditor areefwards sued Shibram in the Supreme Court;, 
obtained a decree, ana employed a Sheriff’s officer to attach 
the property. 

Now Shibram had no more right lo assign this property, 
than a Bishop would have to sell or mortgage the church lands 
of his Bishopric ; and the deed is in right, justice, and even 
la^w, totally invalid. The very doing so shows the character 
of this man. Itis next plan was to get up this action which 
was decided on the 19th July last. Rugonath Burmcharee is 
is a Chela of Shibram’s, and was put forward to sue the She- 
riff for a trespass on the pica of the latter’s having attached 
hii property. The whole proceeding was as absurd as if a 
Bishop were first to mortage the church lands, and when they 
were seized in satisfaction, to employ his private Chaplain 16 
sue the Sheriff* for u trespass in attaching his property. 

The original question as to whether the lands are to be 
sold or not is still undecided. In the report of the trial iny 
readers will see that’ the Judges had made up their minds, and 
come into Court prepared to give a decision ; but as that point 
was not specificaily brought before them, they forbore to dci 
so. The decision might with great propriety have been givr'a 
at once, but a further hearing would be more profitable to Ilia 
lawyers. In the mean time almost all worship, delivery of 
food to pilgrims, See, is stopped. 

The whole of these proceedings are well worth notice, as 
illustrating the case with which a scoundrel may contrive to 
ruin a whole establishment. The statement as above given, is, 
my informant tells me, perfectly notorious to every individual 
about Singrampoor ; and it seems that in the first Court a pfo^ 

! er decision was given. How it was reversed in the Suuder 
)ewanee it is impossible to say.* 1 shall refrain from menti- 
oning the opinion and surmises of th*e people,^ and shall only 


^ My reiulerfl are aware that it re<mire« the ooncarrence of two Judrrea of 
the Saperior Court to reverse the 4ecnioD of a anbordinate JaHxa. Fraoti* 
esliy, however, the matter la tpo often aettled in thia way. 'J'wo easti 

take a iriveo number of appeala, aiMl efier heariae paaa their opioien, in which 
the other onneura aa a matter of courie without looking at the oaaea. ^ They 
arf not to blame, but are obliged to act in tbia way to get throngh even a 
proportion of the boaiueia that ia before the Court. 1'he eaRotment m like 
many othera. good iu priuoiple, but marred m practice from overonreaanre of 
buaioesa. When the Jiidgea shall have saffioient leiauro to ^rform tbeir duty 
properly, we may especMhit role, with many others, to be fully noted npon. 
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observe, that when they hear such extraordioary .decisions, it 
is no wonder that they should seek for some uncommon cauae. 
‘ Now they have given up all hope of justica in this case, and 
are waiting in patience for the lands artd temple to be sold, 
when the principal Hindoos have it in contemplation to raise a 
subscription to purchase them, and re-establish Subsookram in 
file superintendance of the establishment. 

Such is the substance of the information I have now pro- 
cured ; if correct, the case is one which would seem to call for 
, same interference and enquiry on the part of GoTernmeiit. If, 
however, they do not like to do this, they may at least make 
some enactment to prevent such proceedings in future. It 
woald be very easy to devise somo form for the election and 
SMCcession of the superintendant of a religious establishment, 
which should prevent such ruinous disputes. The mockery of 
justice in the appeal from the deebion of the Suddur Dewan^e 
to the King in Council is well worthy of abolition ; the appeal 
shculd be to the Government of the Country. 

Another letter contains some animadversions on my 
twenty-fourth number, on two points : 1st, As to the trial of 
English soldiers in Calcutta. 2d, As to the population of 
Calcutta. 

On the first point I may not perhaps have expressed 
myself sufficiently clearly. What 1 meant to say was this : 
that if a soldier murdered an officer, (commissioned or non- 
commissioned) he could be tried and punished by \ Court 
Martial on the spot ; if he murdered any other person than an 
effic§r, it was not a military offence, and he must be tried 
in Calcutta. That wAs an injustice and absurdity, unjust to 
' the witnesses to put them to the inconvenience of travelling 
perhaps a thousand miles and back ; absurd, because if a 
Court Martial were competent to try a man for murdering an 
officer, that Court was surely competent to try him for mur- 
dering a comrade or any other person. But this has been re- 
medied of late years. 

The second, is the population, of Calcutta, which 1 am 
said to underrate, when I compute it at not exceeding. 300 ,000. 
I am perfectly aware that in 1802 it was estimated at 600,000 ; 
and that many .years later, it was considered to be 200,000. 
The Calcutta Magistrates do not bear the best character for 
efficiency and activity ; and I believe the official returns on 
these and other similar points are little to be depended on ; 
and vre must do the best we can and judge by probabilities. 
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London, Westminister, the Borough, and the parts im- 
mediately adjacent are about nine miles long by four broad, 
i. e. thirty-six square miles; the ground contains few bare 
places, but is tbickl^ covered wUh houses of four to siA sto- 
ries, and the population is at the utmost 1,200,000. Calcutta 
is on the average about five miles long by a very little more 
than a mile broad, at least according to the map publuAed in 
the Directory, t. e. about six square miles; of this one-fifth is 
occupied by the Esplanade and open space in that direction, 
nearly another fifth is occupied by Chowringhee in which are 
houses surrounded by large enclosures containing very few in- 
habitants, and largo parts of the rest of the city are covered 
with one-storied huts, yet we are to believe that this city con- 
tains more than half as much population as London. The city 
of Dehlee is fully two-thirds as large as Calcutta, and is as 
thickly peopled ; yet the population of Dehlee is computed at 
about 160,000. The same proportion will be found in Benares 
and other large towns. Until we have authentic official re- 
turns of the population of Calcutta, we can only judge by 
analogy ; and all I can say is, that if Calcutta contain any 
thing like 600,000, the numbers in the other towns and cities 
must be greatly underrated. ' 'IHie probability is that 300,000 
will be rather over than under the mark. 

In your remarks on my paper No. 26, ** on the system of . 
economy lately introduced’’ you observe, ** A Friend to India 
drawvt, we think, a hasty conclusion from^ this state of 
** things “ until the system be altered, every real friend to 
the people of India should do all in his power to promote ex- 
travagance on the part of the Government ** would it not be 
better to say that every friend to tfie people of India should do 
all in his power to a/fer Me Undoubtedly the ob- 

ject you propose would be far better of the two, were there any 
prospect of its attainment ; but having little hope of this, I 
proposed the other as the next best alternative, upon much 
same principle, that Swift finding it impracticlible to rouse the, 
British Government to do any thing to better the prosp^ts of 
Ireland, proposed to kill and eat the Irish children ; thinking 
that a less evil, than that tliey should grow up to cut each 
other’s throats hereafter. 

1 ani. Sir, 

Voar obedient servant, 

Feb. 1834. A FRIEND TO INDIA. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

No. XXVI1> 

ON THE ANOMALY AND INDECISION WHICH CHARAC- 
TERIZE THE BRITISH INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

In several of these papers 1 have maintained that, gener- 
ally* and particularly in the upper provinces, the British Go- 
vertiment in this country, and the English as individuals, are 
not regarded by the natives in a favorable light. I have in the 
description of the operation of Government given very tolera- 
ble reasons for the existence of such a disposition, of which 
the following summary may be u^ful to refresh the memory gf 
my readers. 

1st. The habitual and inordinate idea of our own supe- 
riority, and the equally strong impression of the corruption and 
inefficiency of the natives. 

2. Their consequent exclusion from all offices which it 
was possible to procure Englishmen to accept, and the attempt 
to conduct all affairs by European agency. 

dd. The annihilation of almost all existing institutions, 
and the total inadequacy of those which have been substituted 
for the administration of justice. 

4th. The gradual impoverishment of the country by a 
system of taxation and extortion, unparalleled in the pnnals of 
any, country. 

5tli. The ruin of the old aristocracy and of all the res* 
pectable landholders, which has been systematically effected 
' in qrder to encrease the Government revenue. 

The truth of these statements has been sufficiently proved ; 
and moreover 1 have sAggested points of enquiry which .will 
enable/ any unprejudiced person fully to convince himself of 
it : indeed, thongh I am well aware that abundant assertions 
have been mwle (which are, however, much less frequent now 
than formerly) of the excellence of the British administration 
and the blewiiigB it confers upon the nativesj since we have be- 

E n ta open 6ur eyes and look^at things as they really are, the 
Its are too evident to be disputed, and the only prouder is 
that, coming as they do, or ought to do, mote or less within 
the experience of afmost every individual in the country who 
^8 connected with the Government, they should so long have 
sped observation/ and that so much self-deoeption should 
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UavV prevailed' on the flubj^k;. 1 shdl ddw difcfeeM td flilteW 
by a partial analysis of our regulation^' ahd rJlds of guiddhon, 
fhat even those who ware constantly making thhsd astoirUoM 
must have been very well aware that things w^^re nbt U 
so flourishing a state as they were fain to persuade bdili Inefll- 
selves and the putdic, 1 regret that want of' Suflicieflt;1ebilfo 
will prevent mv doing this in a reguliur mathdd; but thdh^ mV 
remarks w>ll of necessity be desiiltory and scatt^red*^ thlsy Win 
furnish matter for serious reflection to those who liiay be dii^ 
posad to give them their attention. . Many additiotfaf poinbi 
Wilt also be illustrated when I come* to treat of thh ohdracter 
of the pOople of Ihdia^, and of the eflects tihicli thjb idtrodiid^ 
tion of British institutions, manners, and Example, hits fliid'dii 
their character. . • " 

The principal point which strikes any one who 
reads over the laws and regulations of the British Ihdiah Go- 
vernment, is the indecision which pervadeit the whole system/ 
There is nothing settled, nothing final — no end or period td 
litigation— scarcely any security of any tenure Or any righ^. 
especially of landed property. Laws are enacted one dhy^ Wit£ 
out sufficient enquiry into their expediency, and resdmdedm , 
few months afterwards. Courts, Boards, ic, arO estaiiblished 
to make arrangements of the most serious importance to'thbm 
concerned, and shortly after special commissions ate a'ppOltifea 
to revise oir reverse the whole of the proceedings; — s#i&epinjg 
iwulatibns and oaders are passed foiinded On local atfd ibsulnt- 
ed occurrences; — restraints upon restraints hhve been impOim 
on the acts and interference of the native subordinates, while 
overwhelming business, which it is utterly * impossible to ete- 
cute, has been accumulated upon the Bngfish fiihc^Ottary. 
Immense powers and authority are given in' sOmcT insfiiiices, 
while 'm qriieirs the very same omcer is fettered bjr rsetlrlctibna 
of th^inost\a;b8iiird aha extraordinary nature* 

The great di^culty in alt the courtii of brfaging Utigafii^" 
to a close is one of extreme hardship to the pbOjpe. Tnde^ll- 
dent of the ditf culijr* lihder the present cod&tiwfioii of the ccra'^' 
of concluding a suit priiharily, Ibe delays and veXatibos cep 
by the niultiplicity of prbvjsiqaais Inftc^abTe; Soibe of Wnldlt 
am Tcally of an eitraordinary nature. To beg^n wiili thb pA\ 
inary institution of a suit. It is well' to observe how vm esuijr 
it js for a dishonest person to dUturb aiibther In the p^lmstfM 
of almost any proj^rty, and* now difficult it is for anV . oAe'to 
feet secure against demands of al||pst any dCscriji^lan.' Ire 
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have, it is true, a statute of limitations, indeed several provi- 
sions, but when analyzed they will be found to present little or 
no bar to vezatious claims. Regulation 11 *. or 1803, section 
8, ,pr^ribes that no suit shall be admissible of which the cause 
of action was earlier than twelve years before the date of pre- 
ferring the suit, unless the plaiutifF can prove that the defen- 
dant has acknowledged the justice of his claim ; or that he has 
preferred his suit in somo competent court within that period ; 
or unless minority or other good cause have prevented his seek- 
ing redress. 

'Novv, in this case, if a person *be dishonest, it is not very 
difficult for him to procure a couple of witnesses to depose that 
he .had made the demand, and that the other had promised 
payment, besides which, the concluding sentence, ** other good 
cause,^’ leaves it open almost to any thing which the judge or 
his hedd officer may consider such. 

Regulation 11. of 1806 contains some modifications and 
explanations of the above liinitations, and extends it, in certain 
cases, to the term of sixty years. This might be supposed suf- 
ficient time, and indeed sec. 2, cb. 3d of this regulation declares 
this to be a fipal limit to the advancement of a claim ; but it is 
immediately followed by clause 4 as follows : ** Provided 

** further that no length of time shall be considered to establish 
** a prescriptive right of propert)r, or to bar the cognizance of 
** a suit for the recovery ot property in cases of mortgage on 
** deposit, wherein the occupant of the land or other property 
may have acquired, or held possession thereof, as mortgagee 
or depository only, without any proprietary .right ; nor in any 
«« other case whatever, wherein the possession of the actual 
occupant, or of those from whom his occupancy may have 
been derived, shall not have been under a title bona Jide be- 
** lieved to have conveyed a right of property to the possessor.” 
The first part of this proviso opens a wide door to dishonest 
claims. -If we consider the perishable nature of theqpaper 
on which deeds are written; the insecure state of the houses of 
the people^Md the wars and devastations, to which this coun- 
try hasWra subject, it is very unlikely that any real docu- 
ments will be forthcoming, af&r a lapse of more than sixty 
years, and still less likely that any witnesses to the transaction 
should be alive. Jin this case it is very easy for a rogue to as- 
sert, that property,, which his ancestors had fairly sold, had 
been only mortgaged, ay, and to bring witnesses to prove tfiat 
they bad always heard su^to be the case, or to put forward 
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some one to advance & claim as a pauper, which the • abuM of 
the pauper regulations, under our system (which loaids 
Cciurt with so much business as to render, it almost impotbiUo 
to give any case the necessary investigation) rehders no dil^ 
ficult matter. I have known instances of ft before noW) 
many, where the threat of siicb a proceeding has bcfra maw 
use of to extort money : but I shall hereafter diwuss tbsW 
gulations and their abuse in detail. As to the latter part of 
the proviso, it is difficult to extract any meaning from It. Ik 
may be doubted whether those who framed it understood' th^ft 
own meaning • Whose belief is to be taken as the test of the 
merits of the base ? the plaintilTs or the ' defendant’s 7 If the 
former, all the other enactments regaiding limftation may at. 
once be set aside, and the matter reduced to a decfaratitm^ 
his part to this effect : ** I claim such a property, and as''^ 

believe the other party’s title to be invalia my suit masi.fab 
heard.” On the other hand, is it likely that one who in the 
persons of his ancestors and himself had neld possession of pro^ 
perty for a hundred ' years or more • would vofuntarily iiy, 
** I believe my title to be invalid,, and admit the proprie^ w 
the suit being heard 7” ' 

The foregoing observations allude rather to the great *Wai|t 
of any check to the annoyance to which individuals are subject 
by bringing forward a disnonest suit : the evils under iTbtch ^ 
honest man labours in pursuing ajust claim by delays.andDtber ' 
impediments are equally, great. 1 have already allowed (see 
No 2^ that the Regulations in themselves contain much 
wisdom and justice, but that their execution is marred by the 
deficiency of any proper executive administration. 1 shall 
hereafter give a specimen of the progress of a civil suit in the 
actual practice of the courts; but for the present, letioa sup- 
pose the suit in the first instance disposed of. Tho next 'step 
is the appeal. The immense proportion of clkil cases afi^- 
pealed in India has been a subject of astonishment to evm^ 
one.* Mill alludes to it, and seems to infer from' thence tbn 
inefficiency of the courts of primary ^instance. ^He obserytH^: 
*** The number of appeals was, at any rate, no proof of thefiwit 
of need for the privilege of apj^eal.” Had beeper atftftllM 
a British court of justice in India be nevdr would 
such a remark. The reason of the nUmber of appeali 
different. , By the. Bengal Regulations a sort of latiwd<|l . 
to the judge'to enforce bis decree, whether or not the' carfgl^ 
appealed. In practice, however, the custom has bCcciWe'^nn- 

m 
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tabltsbed, with rare eicepUoi^ tbc^ an .appeal always stays tl^e 
axecfitioa* This is the secret'; aqa this peipg ,tQe ease, it ia pq 
’wonder that appeals ahoqld be so numerous. A dishonest ^an 
appeab from the determmation to fight it out tp the lastj, in the 
Wpe that some chance may turn up in Ills faror, which cqursq 
la not uofrequendy instigated by vakeels, who insinuate that 
judffe wrould not attend to what they had to .pige, with a 
yiew of sayiilg Ib^ir own credit, and of reaping a still further 
hsrveii^ .Others with that improvidence which is so .character* 
istie of the native , character, neglect to think future conse* 
^oeaoes, but merely^ wbh to put off the evil ]iay. Besides as 
jnstiqe hfm been administered hitbetto^ the probability of gain- 
jtag by an appeal was greater than that of losing. Qn the iiv- 
tt^uction or the usury I^ws into India aqd ito nffants, I shall 
speak .more at large .hereafter, but it .is neqes^aryjust to advert 
to the subject .in this , place. In our zeal against usury, the 
cotti^ts have .run into the opposite extreme, and constantly (J 
believe X muy say in {the majority of casSm) have refused to al- 
IqW interest on debts sued for. fn soma instances it has been 
yqflised altogether, and the plaintiff referred to a new suit for 
interest : in some, a portion has been allowed, but never at 
H yate exceeding the Anglo-Indian legal standard* twelve per 
.cent In suits for janded property pr houses, it was very rarmy 
,lhat any thiqg.hy way of interest or usufruct was allowed to 
the plaintiff, fpr. the period during which he may have .been oat 
of possession. Now we know that among the natives from 
iOighteen to thirty-sax per r^nt is the common ^ate ot interest on 
jooney lent ; so that a dishonest dependant who bad lost his 
^uit in the fimt instance, appealed ps a matter of pourse, pal- 
liating that even if ,he were cast in tha hPpoM and obliged to 
«paF bgal interest for the whole period^ brides the additional 
jpoe^, be would, by keeping possessipn of and lending ,thp mb- 
Aay .diWHlg the time the apppal may be .pending, (frpm two fo 
^teapr jtwelvp years,) gain much moire than tbe additional sum 
Whieb'IRpuld be ultimately demanded from him. The.Goyern- 
mpnt, baweyw- B seem to have viewf^ the matter muph . ip 
•eame'Iigiittthat Mill has done, and to . have considered .that too 
^wmcb iscility ppald not be afforded for appeals, .i^ual 

been adopted in the regulations on W 
eumct* tmibdo limitatioas are prescribed for aigieels to be 
.pi^rred—<ma month from the decision »bf ipodnsiffr-three 
.from that, of a judge d^c. ; but tfaepe are imm^iately tbUowed 
provisos for adtaifusion after the period has elapsedt whioh 
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*few neat compliments to the person or Court to, whom the ap- 
peal is made ; and a declaration that if the case be investigated 
there, the petitioners wilt be sure to receive justice. What is 
the consequence ? A perusal the pripiary decree alone, un- 
accompanied by the records of the case, together with a little 
cross questioning of the appelUnt, would id oy far the majority 
of cases prove his dishonesty and the real merits of the case ; 
but, for tnisj the court has not at that moment leisure ; so the 
appeal is adiqitted, placed on the records to be heard some 
years afteswards^ and an injunction issued to the inferior court 
to stay; execution tintil the appeal be decided. The object 
if ^e apjpdlant is gained ; this was his reason for appealing, 
and he trusts to his luck or his roguery to help him out hereaf- 
ter, besides the prospect of intermediate benefit above alluded 
to. The examination of the records of the different British 
Indian courts of justice would fully substantiate the above re- 
marks. The proportion of appeafs has for the last twenty or 
thirty years been progreamyely increasing, according with the 
progressively encreasing arrearsof the different courts. In certain 
cases It has received a check. The enormous quantity of busi- 
ness in every court beyond what can be properly perfoVmed is 
DOW so notorious, and has been so abundantly proved, that it is 
well known a considerable portion mustbe neglected. According 
to the fancy or convenience of different functionaries, different 
descriptions of business have been more or less attended to. I 
copld instance one court, where the judge (who also held the 
office of magistrate) resolved to clear off the appeals^ which 
were at that time pouring in at the rate of twehW or thirty a 
month from the decisions of the Inferior officers. In the course 
of n couple of years he decided several hundred, and occasion- 
itlly; . imjposed a slight fine on a dishonest appellant, and in one 
or two instances on the vakeeb (native lawyers) through whom 
the ' ' was brought forward. The result was that the num- 

ber of '.'App^ab filed were reduced to three or four per montb. 
It will not avail to assert or suppose that the proceedings of 
the jndge ' were harsh, and that thereby the parties were deter- 
red from bringing forward appeals where the original decisions 

the ci?il oourt/*^ ‘ woatd mppow tbut ttioh positiire sod witfal faliehoods 
woald lir a floe : oa anoli dliiiie. Tbs ardar of the eommia- 

•ioner 'wai aiAply to^retair«.tbe eaae to the matiftrato, deairiiie bim to oomplolo it 
,aod inforai him of <1^ fdasit' la Che, seal of Uio aahordtoatoa likoljr to bo raiaed 
bf proccedinipiaortbiibAmfV, abewing aoch oktraordiiiaw sad tofatty aamerited 
•otoicioB ? , And bow can tbo aativea thialL as in earaeat in osHiof falaabood and 
pegury a crime? 
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Wjere unjust; because the. same judge also cleared off .an im- 
mense number of original suits^ imposing fines where it apk 
peered proper ; yet the result was — and it has almost invtii^- 
ably been the same in^imilar cases — that an encfeoBed 
of 8uit9 were preferred, because the honest parties perceived a 
chance of getting their Just claims enforced ; whereas whan 
they were merely subject to additional loss in the price 6f 
stamp • paper and deposit of lawyer’s fees, without any busi- 
ness being done^ they declined to prosecute. This ju({ge ah^. 
magistrate was succeeded in succession by four others, nQtie of 
whom were half so able or indefatigable. The result whs that 
the number of original suits Med deerjeased, and the propor- ' 
tion of appeals encreased until they had reached to the former/ 
number ot twenty or thirty a month'. The number of inferior 
judicial officers was the same throughout * " , ' 

On the introduction of the new sysCem, fn consequence of 
the improvement in the civil department, the former restili 
again took place, viz. increase of original suits and decrease of 
appeals. * 

I could instance another, district, in which in the |ho^' 
of disposing of the appeals from the decisions of the m'odnf- 
stiffs, it was the practice to refer them to the siidder ameens,^ 
As soon as the. cases were decided by these officers, sp^'al ap- " 
peals were very often preferred.' This' amounted io about five 
or six per month, until a new judge intimated that (beitog also' 
magisUate) as he had.not lefisure to look at the cases, he' 
would admit every special appeal, *and investigate the caim: 
when he had time; hut that whenever the decision of the* 
moonsiff had been confirmed by the sudder jamhen, he wcmld* 
not allow execution to be stayed ; fojr seven mouths ' a^r this 
not one special appeal waf preferred. So muctf for generali- 
ties. In particular instances 1 coilld .eirumeiigte seireral itk^ 
which the primary decision was ui Once enforced, notwitbstaiid-^ 
ing ad apj^al was lodged, and in which the appellant^ 
though he was told that ample security was tell^ in event 
the decision being reversed to provide fur hts' receiving, j^js 
money back with interest, at' once said, ** If I had' ub^rh 
this, I would not have appeafed.” I know one case in .which 
an indigo planter on meeting his debtor who had appeiUed'^ 
case, asked if he were not Mhamed to look liim^ ih ' tbw 
after his' conduct, and' whether he could dot see ihai het}'ffhm' 
pursuing a losing course. ' By*no meamf’ was hie reptyi'* - Tf 

is probable X shall be obliged to pay your demand Witn 'inter- , 
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sst; but am making thirty cent by the moii^y» ^icb 
'Will much more than cover the interest and costs too/’ l^e 
enpugh on the score oiT profit, besides, as 1 bave above o1>serV- 
ed^ it was not common to pdjudee interest. *I%|8 has been 
mmedied bV the chcular orders of the Suddet Dewannee of 


i^medied by the circular o^ers of the Suddet Dewannee of 
December 19, 1828, and Septeipbe^ 11, l829; but even to 


f these are fr6q;uent|y neglected by the judges. 


stin further harirassed^ by what are iHeyuL There seems to 
be Something pectiliarW ilatteringp in having c^e^s judgment 
Spi^Med to, and this 1 supp^ is the cause of the coursp 
lately adopted by the Sudder Dewannee. By Regi'ilation V. 
1831, section 28, the orders of judges in appeals from the 
decisions of sudder ameens an4, mooDsilfs are declared yfnaf, 
yet the Superior court continue to receive special appeals in 
such cases, referring them back to the ji^ge for second bear* 
ing. Now in such a case, if the superior court were to sped- 
' fy;‘any point' upon which the jndge bad given aw erronedus 
order^ dr any which* he had overlooked, and from inadvertence 
had not properly enquired Into^ a consciSiltious man would, not- 
withstanding the irregularity or illegality of the order, be glad 
of the opportunity of rectiMng an in^stice he had unconsciously 
committed; but in those 1 have seen, thb Sudder Dewannee 
have done no such thing, but siibply issued. an order for a ser- 
cond hea,ring. It is evident then that the court think the 
judge’s decision wrohg, and wiiU him to'^give a diflei'^Bt one, 
leaves the latter in rathet an umeasant predicament, 
bpright man reasons in this stay i ** 1 have already .bqstow- 

jrery^ possible care in investigfitiag this cas^^and I have 

dehil^l^ It to the best of my judgnieht and ability ; np new 
point Wlb'ccght to my fiotlpei I can therefore only adhere to 
my {brmer decision : bat if I do, the pride of the judge of 
the Sttperior coqrt will be mortified, aha 1 shall feel the eTOCts 
in the neitt rpgr!pajcal report of my conduct, which is now to 


Tb«t8 lit <{jBe point in tfae'Cfqiridenitiqn of anpealfl wnieh 
in DvW ' .qonsideratiQit, qhd which mil still fhrdier 

wbut t(w t|m tNp aie'^nerallv prefqriedfrm a sense of 
iii(ittMiee haTing lieqn cpBrauttsd, ,jPor thelarttnictpor &rty 
XfWM, the snBe.indi«Ulvi^ has in tlie British, Inmsn provinces 
the qbited offdee' nr jngde end mfigisti^. , tV>i,q|y[ml 
fa' a civil suit is very exlMitasIve. To do so from the decislen 
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of a magistrafe requires oltlj a petition on a stamp wpot of 
^e value of on* Topue/ "Mtl a man'«riio fs •ealeiieed.'iMi'ii^/ 
or t«r(f''yeaM ialprikoainliit.'ftitbr'lalMir'weuU fUlMHy ap^^ 
nbtwhhftancNng 'lin bgingr aet'1nAaediatdy*--Bt titork.",:>r^, 
thoogift hi8''‘mHitMce''iiiijast; yet- <the ^ppeab in-oivilAitt' 
Have-'ofteu- keen' to the amount' of dne-fourtlk'orevep'ofiksV 
the- -iiiAllier'deeidedf-t-^f-tliO -dec&ieas‘'aBd'asntettees'tty\n. ' 
magistrate -not' one - in twetaty, 'oflenmot ooe in-a hundiedif|^j 
even •« ■ still less proiwrtina iB'‘ap)[teaIed.' ' We-oaakot' suppose 
that alt tke'dii^nt'raoctionariwiwlio bave'dilled tbese double ,' 
offices bave Uben-rtrell ’acquainted'-vidr'tfaeirdaty-asdmiili^,, 
tMtet. tw upright in ’ that department ; and ignorant of ciyil 
laws, rigbt»,' «od’ business, or corrupt in tfaeir’ decisions i nayj ' 
there .have Imen tnaby who have bome the ehardctw’of -intelH* 
gent- judgel -and inefficient ’magistrates, -ai^i'vleei'reMe."- Ydt 
on- -'the 'averaj^ tbe’proportiqB of appeals from their decishbiw 
in edeh capacity fres’been the-aame. 'What thetf 'is the reason; 
of the‘diflevence1 Sim^ylhis'^thataniqtpeal in a<luvilcase 
smys the^ execution: Hln’ the other tbe-sennence'of the-magho 
irate is irndiediaiety chrridl into.effhet.’"Tfaesattie diffienqne.; 
in’ The appeals' from the orders of tfiefonimr courts of app^ ,-. 
andChcuit, mid of thepresentc|vil and seisions judges in , 

different functions, exists. ‘Yet in tin/ latter case nenteneea up . 
to ^rteen years imprisonmeartin irons dml labour arefreq'uen^ . 
ly passed on menphoaieposneoedof cbnaiderablepco^i^, . 
and the 'expense of. an appeal ip s' petition’ in stamp papOrdf;, 
two rupees- value. IVi: give ihi thmaiBce. Daring d>e<mme . 
period (about . nine ihonths)-a dvil and Sessiolit decUs^ . 
fifty»friur civil eiiits, and nprtard^ of thymity triaM in soosipln ,, 
hi' which senteace of pnnirament vtOU issn^: o|f draforinor 
twenty 'were Mpealed— of -the lat^ not. one. A It may be, 
thonght ' that I haie ‘dwelt .too long on th|asnl^|Ct; biil the. 
immensity of the ’evil of a virtual denial' of jntljBn<qan only hp^ , 
appreciated bjf 'those who have miffhred'frdm iC' 'frcma^cf 
funofronatms • may • think • the catdV.nxhggeralifd, , -but if-'thj^> ' 
wonld converse with' iWptdjifc they wbulo soon be ondeceiv^Y 
I atn no friend tO'bestonriugarlntrary pMer on any m^, h« 

I can have no.hentatlon in nptesnng an'opinion, that .hn d'-uD 
primary dMisions been declarra irrevocable, there would hnivo . 
been muCh lem evil end injustibe fhan'bas been caused by tht. 

• ' -■ ' -A - u^’-. 

* Ustil •ppoMi^vf (is MSS) ihs ssaetto whishoa ' 
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system hitherto in fproe ; Rrhich has resatted fro^ the 
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Diitimlion of justice* the cause of which (i e. the over-weight 
<»f/bttsine88 which oppreasedi every oiSce ia ihe country) they 
being eithef unable to perceive or unwilling to.admit* recourse 
was had to temporary amendments and patch-work expedients* 
which have too often produced more barm than good.. The 
system which should be established ought to give every facility 
to Complaints original or ap]^al ; speedy decision ; and pu- 
nishment to/raudiaent accusations and complaints. 

iSomethiog has been done latterly to remedy the crying 
evil* but much yet remains. Of the^ system I shall 

speak hereafter; but 1 cannot help giving a hint to the Court 
of Sudder Dewannee* who are constantly calling on the subor- 
dinate judicial officers for reports and explanations why busi- 
ness is not done* to set the example themselves. Since the 
division of the court and 'thb encreaimd number of judges* I 
do them the justice to say that in one department of their duty 
much practical improvement has taken place. Little or no 
.delay* often not above a few di^ys* now occurs in passing 
orders .in trials referred by the sessions officers ; but in the 
civil buUness affairs remain much in theiV fonher state. Let 
them exhibit a little more diligence in this department* or if 
the nhmber of judges be insufficient* let t^em boldly and in 
itrong lahguage represent to Oovprnment the inj ustice that is 
causM* and repeat the i^resentations until the evil be. remedi- 
ed. ^Ooe more suggestion I will make before 1 quit this sub- 
J^t; that is* that w)iere a decision has been, given ex-parte; 
.unless the loser could fairly prove that from any particular 
qinse he bad not received notice of the suit* bis appeal should 
account be admitted unlil the primary diteree had been 
m»fied in full, t am convinced that were it not for the delay 
Vrhii^ the^prospect of appejris holda^out* which on the average 
Qis mncli longer oo the nle than original suits* numbers of 
<teitos wggdd once settled on the first institution of a suit 
by the , dafandant paying the deibaitd. iThis is particularly 
wpimt fa ex-;>parte cases for tthe reason above mentioned. 
Iw pm that by allowing the case to go by default 

ho^H lose in point of time whita he will save the ex- 
pansd of defendiiig the suit. I could instance scores ot cases 
to psbva 'fliiiiTroiB the courts 1 have bad to deal ^iCh ; doubt- 
gmt a donld be ptoduced ftom otbeili. 

It will be found expadient ateong other improvements t6 
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limit the period allowed for appeab; or at lUI eireoU ^ jplace 
the. in^er on aon^e reaaonable and conaijrtent basia. Toe tim 
allowed for an appeal fropi thp decision' of a re^terf siiddrt 
ameeOf or mooosin ie one mofnth ; from that 'ip judge^ 
months. This is intelligible. In the former case the dunn^ 
tisfied party had to go, comparatively a short distance^ io the 
office of the judge of the dblnct in the latter a coliiiM^r; 
able one ; formerly to the Court of Appeal how to the ^ 
der Dewannee* eitcated in a diferent province, perhaps tywi 
hundred miles olF: it was reasopable that a longer time shotf^ ^ 
be allowed in this case. Pot in appeals froip the orders of a 
principal* sudder aamjen the parties lii^ve BP longer journey to^ 
undertake than in the former cm ; yet the period for prefer- 
ring an appeal is three months. This wap probabjfy detprmiaed 
from the old prejudice that a case of largo pmoant ^s of grei^r 
conse<|U6nce than one for a mnatt sum* . It is stratlge^ that 
legislators cannot or will not nerceiva that ^ ‘bne man tweii^ 
rupees may be proportiohaDly of greater * con wauence a 

thousand or a hundred thousand to ano^ar, apd In gejmm fte 
intricacy of cases of small amount, and Abe difficulty of givli^ 
a just decision, is just as great as in Iht^ ^ higher yjslh^; 

It is to be hoped this anomaly will be rectiBed. 

There is another feature' in the late afrho^ment Ibf the 
improvement of civil justice, or ratbpr for ite-e#r;Swl^^jwif, fcr 




lion. It was hoped that the pi^i^ice of rewD^ng Ae halives 
without exception as an ioferi^raee tp ourse^s waa begins* 
to be on the wane, apd Aat jAe barrier irliich kept ^s alt" 
ther distinct from them iwas beginning to be bro)ien , 

yet so far from this, we are nbliolulrty imyertiipg^ the 
tern and re-establishing the boimdary' line, wjffitA .l^ddbwin 


mpopsiffii. No,w, the authority ^ these officers hap been greo|-'‘ 
ly enlarged, the sudder ameepe particulgr being invesM- 
with greater powers than weijs ppSM^Mdf by Ae ^»teia wjp 
.were covenanted civil officers, ffieny of 'Aein of eight jprafc; 
years stai^dpig in the service, had both they end the mgpgpw 
having aisttoity to do what ws# fmearly considered ft 
eotrusAd oaly to the judge, vis. to^Meciite deerm;. endg^ 
ry cere bhabeep taken hf fl^viiy^ y eiimcteWe salyige ; 
king sirery enouiry as to eh a n ecbte end ^walifcetmne; Iwi- 
enlarging Ae sphere of aelec|tioa, to secure the appotntsmi A 
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meD of ttprightness and leffioieocy in tbos^ situations. Vat in 
tbiscase^.it is absolutuijir ordiuoed that ^ey are not qualified 
to b^ar any cause in which a Bntish Burppt an subjectt an £uro- 

r n foreigner^ or American is - a party ! v Regnlayion 

aod this prohibition is extended tooths principal sudt 
derafneen, an oAsec whose powevs are nearly equal to those^of 
ajiidge under the €dd ,system> and. which situation is in several 
instances filled by men who have .moved ni the first society 
wbicb the counli^ affords Is it possible that the natives and 
East Indian gentlemen should not feel this to be.an.invi-r 
dious and degrading i^stidctioo . 11 is a mean and lameotsble 
conclusion to the spirit of liberality which hap been psofessed^ 
and to a certain degree been ooted^oii by tbe present adminis- 
tration 7 What can have been tiie reason for. reverting, to the 
pid^ilUberal policy 7 Bid any evil result ifom the permission 
o,|fc(iese ofiicers to try causes in which Europeans were a party? 
ought to^have been deafly .stated.' On. the other 
great evib are the.consequence’ef the recent enactor 
B^t^ By far .the majority of causes in which Europeans are 
are produced^by advances having been made by indigo 
planters and £nglieh.iiiecohaiits to native cultivators : , they are 
generally q£ simple contractp without mucH . intrioacy and of 
small amount,'* such ast would be cogniaablp by foe moonsiflT, 
and could be decided on the sjppi at spiail. expense to the. jparr 
ties : but. they are now obliged to. prosecute them often at a 
considerable distance in the judo’s court, jyid in a muiih more 
.expensive mode of proceeding ;.besidmiwhicb, tbe time of the 
jwge is nbwio |K>me districts mpeh taken m With these causes, 
Igh^h'gould be much better employed. Iw Uw oo this head 
great dissatisfaction both to the European m'erchants 
nn4fto foe natives.- ^ 

bos ^ should any number of European 

to India 7 ..To what intrimunes will it not give 
fis^ ,A^'^^'^^^A4nntsof European.parents born ip India 
to'be po|iuidefdB.£aropeafis? ThejLchim foe title at present. 
Are their .de^ndants, provided tney intermarry one with 

• * TI^&)leF,isrif . apt rmpoiiiible'.. or pr'po Vert iUbrUbaW,' Piroaiih*- 

pIpppp. thprp pf^Hiir’jbe Kiof** RbcibbAW^fiiYI^ MpAiI BppC 

— ' - I nrt- wf “niji^lMhiipinifrim iSii i. i.itij ■»< m in 

irted a p^mIM MMWMHm : I'd waaMhimalf baddbaMMad uqoalifi* 

ieb.r 


.bm^w. 




I wbicli s Barpppiii wtt • parlj f 
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another and, keep the blood pnre^'so jt 0 ibe,jry!O^Bel,t.,:T 2 
how many genehkfions Ujt to extend 

marry an JBast li(dianM<*tan European maiyy so, Bpst .Innis^' 
femue, ard thaic children to bat ctassed ns. Earopeans.or ip 
natives? If these .distinctions are r to eB|st, iti . SCMmllif 
be necessary to preserte in eadh court a nnealogy Aft.nilBS|[ 
European, settler . in . India. If the. role-W to .be testrictStiMA 
Europeans born what aii,entraQi^nary ancmnly will.it.he 
a certain couft is not Qoopetcojt .to .try .aL.oanin in , which., wu 
A. is a party, but Chat wKea hii.S9niiiVh(tjrps.4H(n|.;h),,Ind|a 
and was sent to Eogtand' for his.adimrtiiD!B, .iet|imn,hUher.ia 
follow his father’s business^ ,A(s causes; be,hnnrd .by • the- 
same court in .which pdrhspathe’sanse, officer .ma3|.|>ret^/y,..«i 
In pursuance pf-tha ^natai aptyept pt.-tbisj^par^i 
mention the mode presdribcfl for'the.atoQutictn ofJecraM. ,iT4 
enter into detail on thin, pidnt wQpULfst.eBoaaii jiie.;M>QUn ^ 
this paper.. It, Will, . 0 ^ itself be.scffi^entj tb form an,entifB 
essay.. It will ba.enoui^ at present iSfioieljr to Aidwtrl. to„thp 
wide difference whicia cBists in .the. (ogvlabona. .on .^ip .hes4 J 
and in. those for realising the. Ooiihrnineiih inyesqe, cr.u^ 
demand by fanners or intermediate offioms. which, may, be coiIt 
nected with the revenue. 'In jdtp. former all sorts. {^.jirpyispep 
and restrictions are enacted, to pseyent..t|io.pQmihility of apy 
abuse:, nQ'torce-ia allnWod, blit fhc 'Btmo^..iBl)||(jhMsa 
ceeding is td' be adopted. b|it.,|be 

judge.nimself (widi,some a.2ee|mopsrrbt jmrtaihPMMiTm re^ 
ter mi^.aot,) was considered. quelitied tp..suM(|ntai|fi.^ 
proceedings. ;*In the latter, tfie . htprenl ;<e|dt mMt o/mmi 
officer in the Company, > tsrritOlry (iriB..ttie khrm*) ,jt AmpBlRL 
ered at the mere dictum' of. 0«laoiV«rd,.A>„.aeinu <|bu 
property of an accused defanlter,,..and.^)m. hcufoy .« . gif* 
ample decOrity fosthe dbmapd mid^'fPi, exp<U^,«% SfU. the 
same within five dajni tit the t JU .mn]r:.,caji|.fjh» 

the assistance of tile police to brauK/inio any dwelling bo^ 
and search the whole, tii9. .seiia«»||;itpielt ndl.rBoepted. >.K 
the oBecnlion of deoreea e fcitp^ k '|i|loirfid.,.f(»r. ,<d|i|pir 
ants, ahould there be any, tl^^^^r^ attached, tp, 
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forward; every claini must be investigated, and if rejected 
the period of appeal must elapse before the property to which 
a claim has been advanced Cf*iL be sold in the satisfaction of a 
decree ; but in the case of revenue defailUers no time is allow- 
ed, the sale at once takes 'place, and the claimant may sue 
the distrainer for damagesin the civil court — a merh mockery 
of justice, as these courts have hitherto been constituted. To 
arrest a person in satisfaction of a decree in favor of an indi- 
vidual has been, ';i 9 ntil Regulation Vll. of 1832, considered 
far too great an authofity to be entrusted to any native officer; 
but the very lowest dvil native functionary has been, on the 
mere word of the landholder that the defaulter is preparing to 
abscond, allowed at once to apprehend him and sena him to 
the judge. Any person resisting the attachment of the pro- 
perty of a defaulter is rendered liable to discharge ' the arrear, 
with all .costs, and to be forthwith imprisoned until this be 
done : for punishpient of resistance to the execution of a de- 
cree, the process is so tedious and difficult to be executed 
that, practically, it is of little or no avail. It would re- 
quire many pages to point out the whole of the di^erences 
in the two modes of proceeding the great restrictions in 
the former and the vast aiscrelionary powers albwed in the 
latter : suffice it to say die extreine has been adopt- 
ed in both ; in tljie one case, of hesitation, lenity and in- 
decision ; in the other, of severity^ I^iivyiiaab only were con- 
cerned in the former ; the benefit of the Oovemment in (he lat- 
ter*^ Hence the diffCreece in the two sets of rules for guidance. 
I must refer those of my readers who are interested, to the 
‘PjSrusal of the Reguludons on the subject, pr to that admirable 
fSfl^pilation. ^'Prinsep^s i^bstract;’’ wJhor^they will find all 
Ih'e 'provisioos cpnceuteipd in a few pages, under the beads of 
** Safprcement of Decrees,*^ chap. 2, and Extra duties of 
Mppnsffis/’ chap. 1Q« * with tbe exception of some later orders 
which still further restriptiiOiis m the executiop of de- 
crees. ’ ’ • 

The ^i^t suspicions which seem to have been entertained 
by the Oovernmeht of their ,own^oQeers, if we may judge by 
the constant restraints imposed npon them, is another striking 
feature; particularly if we couple It wijffi the iaconsbteney 
whi^ HI certaUiicases bestows 'Qa^ timm such ample powers. 
«The judge is inyested with far si^rior powers to thdse ehjoy- 
i^dby the subocdiiial^ judicial ol|oeFs,'tW suddur ameen, and 
mioeiiiiffs, in suits of primary instance ; besides being autho- 
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' med to receive appeals from the orders and decisions of tfaa 
others, and to reverse any of their acts* Yet the judge is not 
allowed to appoint or dismim without the eanctiofk of the su* 
perior court, any offii^er of his court whose salary amounted 
to ten rupees atid upwards a mouth ; while the subotdioates 
were vested with uncontrolled authority to^ nominate or dis-* 
charge any person connected with their ofices. Is the British 
judge supposed in this case to be more likely to be influenced 
by corrupt motives than 'the sadder auieens and moonsifls? It 
is generally an object with Government to prevent too many 
individuals of the same family being employed in one office 
(as matters have-hitherto been conducted, it is a proper prs.* 
caution ; although were justice on any thing like a proper 
footing, it would be comparatively a matter of little moment.) 
Is the foreign judge or the native of the country the more 
likely to have relations or fiiends to provide for ? and that 
too by situations which could onlv be held by natives ? ^ Tfap 
same cestrictions are imposed on the magSdrate and the col*? 
lector.* If the orders on this head have any proper foundation^ 
there cgii be but small ground for 011/ boast of superior honesty 
or morality. But in truth, jt appears to be one of those in- 
consistencies of which so many are to be found in the British ' 
Indian legislation. 

On Uiis subject I should widi to oflTer a few general re- 
marks. We have beard a good deal lately of the hardship to 
which>tbe native officers and uhcovenanted servants are sub- 
ject, in being liable to diamissal, at the uncontrolled will of 
their immediate superiors. There is more appearance of truth 
in what has been said. The f**ct however is incorrect as re- 
gards most of the offices. On the other hand, where the head 
of the office is solely made responsible for the Conduct of all 
the proceedings of those connected with his .office, , it seems 
but reasonable that those subordinates, . for whose behaviour 
be is responsible, sboul/l be made to fed that both the retea* 
tion of their situations, and their future advancement must 
depend on their giving satisfaction to their immediate superior* 
The first part, the seaponaibility, is thrown entirely upon the 
covenanted officers, ^hould^bosijaeaa be ,iii arrears; sbbuU 
complaints he made by parties that t|ieir suits are noCbrou^t 
forward in proper tarn ; abhyld crilne encrease, and ihe 
become lax ; should the 'reveoue not be duly realized ;,anj9uU 
extortions and oppressions beoddie v^ry prevdent.cn ihe^'part 
of the court, police, or revenue officers;., should reports End 
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forms not be duly prepared and forwarded ; in abort, should 
iaf tMn^ |[o ‘wronj^r tbe ‘eECQ^^ mctde' the Jbdgfh, hiagis^ 
t^ate;* or'colleetor, that 'hU sifbbrdinates nad ''neglbeted'‘*tHafr 
. duty, Encfb^d not attetided tb'hia orders, Wobid w hald Id'^ba 
j^rfect^lnsdnlissiblir: told^tbat'it w^s his duty 

to'^e'ihat'eadl perfbrmed 'hiii'sbaVd*^ to enforce* the* (lerfdriii^ 
anee by fines, tepridtaitdsj jSte.'and. if it 'seemed advtseable, 
CO recofittnehd the diSkifissal of tho^e' in faultv' 'At length he 
adopts 'this Ooirrse, Rttd perhapi^ suspends the Offender aitd 
a^poitite’a substitdte. Wtrafirtfae consecluence ? ^Anf appeal 
is^of 'Oourse transmitted to the aifperlor court, which is receiv- 
ed'dt the' Sadie tiue'irUlr hilj report. ' The cOmpfiment received 
bjr an' appeal to* one’s' jiidgenieot has Uinost'aiarays 'some \n* 
huetfCe hi fa^or bf the ' person in faultr a suspicion that the 
fnibrficr officer is actuated 'by aoihe ^mpropCMiiotfve or has 
been* unnecessarily harsh’ (which in almost incredibly prevalent 
in 'India) still Oirther favors* htS caiise'^ he' has very often some 
relation or frlehdih the superior c^ ttrt Who has the ear of the 
pihsidlng officer,- and'spealm a Word to ’his favor^ 'and though, 
r grieve to say: it, truth mustr be told, Aol hnfrequenily * there 
fs some persodal and private ptquo between the inferior officer 
aud the one to whom the case is referred; Ibe result of these 
and other causes is, 'that an order isissded ibr reinstatihg the 
native functionary. The number of instances in' which this 
has dccbrtvd Wbdld astonish litany of my readers ; the conse- 
qnences' are lameniabte. " ^e' testbrsd officler feels himself 
secure'; he knibws that, 'do ^Irhat be"may, tKb civil office!' dare 
ndt attempt to pfUiilsh him, Wbeausb it Would 'imhiedrately be 
repraaented, nndthre siatement most probably believed 'that it 
Wtts done dut'of spited and his case serveh'as an example for 
Others to prdce6din the nsine career of extortion or neglebt. 
lit the police department; ' there ir a deviattoir from the r^ric- 
tibir 'above' mentioned. Themagtstrate'is allowed* to discharge 
pbliod^OiBcfiim, whatever ’be" the amount of their salary, of fais 
owiiuulKonty; but ther order Is open to appeal, ^and m too 
often revavshd; Ond then followed by the unrestrained ' plunder 
aftdbpptesildn of ihe people’ "''l eoald' produce several ceses 
tO'^prOV«r«tii^ ''and this' Is sureljy' tt’^ttiacb greater ovU, than 
the ether aKernatiVe.^ttiaC ac individaal should* lose* Nis situ- 
atioh^on rather bmnfficiettt ' grounds, ^ supposing* this * ti be^'the 
eiase';t buft afterWH^^ltiaonty thefopinion of *ondhtnairia oppb^ 

iitfon to'that of hnoCher.'* " • * . - -t . . 

'' It is ^onfbrtttiiMely true that, in many instances, the civil 

> it Si , J ■o «* /hatti < t *' 
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functionaries have been found to appoint to situations of trust 
their native creditors or their dependants, who were unfit for 
the duties they involved ; but it is one of the characteristics 
of the British Indian* Government to run into the extreme of 
supppsiiig that all are likely to make a bad use of their power 
or patronage. To prevent .^uch abuses it is proper that the 8tt« 
perior authorities should be invested with some controul over 
the appointments made by the subordinates. The best mode 
of exerting this would be not so much to investigate the reasons 
for the discharge of any particular officer, as the character and 
qualifications of the person appointed to his place.- . Unless 
these were found deficient, or unless any improper motives 
could be proved to have actuated the functionary who had 
appointed him, the order should not be interfered with. 

« In certain cases, the discharge of a person seems prinui 
facie a hardship., lie has perhaps held his situation for many 
years, and no fault has been found with him. This may be 
true enough ; but many reasons may be given. It is now per- 
fectly understood, that in every office a considerable portion 
of the business must be altogether neglected or but imperfect- 
ly performed. Some functionaries attend to one part ; some 
to another. On a new one being appointed to 'an office he 
perhaps devotes his attention to that which is most in arrears, 
and no sooner does he begin than be finds the records in disor- 
der ; papers missing or mislaid; books of forms not filled up; 
and perhaps many complaints brought forward against the na- 
tive officer who had charge of that part of the office ; all of 
which had hitherto remained undiscovered, simply because for 
a long period that portion of the business had been unattend- 
ed to. In another case. Mr. A. appoints a person who ap- 
pf^ars intelligeni ; but it is impossible to say what sort of a 
man of business he may prove until he has been tried. Mr. ' 
A. shortly after leaves the office ; and it is sometime before 
his successor begins to be acquainted with the routine of busi- 
ness and the behaviour and character of th<^ under him*. 
At length he begins to perceive that the lately appointed sub* 
ordinate is unfit for his situation j unwillingness to appear harsh, 
and a dislike to discharge him, and perhaps the difficult of 
procuring an efficient su&titute, induces the new magistrate, 
collector, &c. to try the effect of reprimands end expla-, 
nations. In vain — and at the end, perhaps of a year * or 
more after his appointment, the suWdinate is discharged. 
An explanation of the real state of. the case would one would 
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suppose, be sufficient, but in too many instances it has not 
been attended to, and the dismissal attributed to improper 
motives. In the case of police and revenue officers, situated 
at a considerable distance from the hea^-quarter station, mis- 
conduct and oppression may often be practised for a long while 
without discovery; nay, if a man pla}s his cards well, he 
may not iinfreqiiently contrive to acquire an excel^nt charac- 
ter for efficiency ; especially if as a revenue officer, he realizes 
the whole of thvj Government revenue. This may go on fur 
years ; until a new collector makes a tour to that part of the 
district and discovers that a system of tyranny and extortion 
has been practised which would disgrace the worst annals of 
Turkish misrule. Being of opinion that the realizing of the 
Government revenue, or In other words, the squeezing the 
last farthing out of the unfortunate people, ought not to be 
exclusively attended to, to the sacrifice of all justice and 
humanity, he perhaps discharges the tuhseeldar, and is imme- 
diately reprimanded by the commissioner for dismissing ** one 
of the nmst efficient officers in that part of the country.” 
Much more might be detailed on this head, but ,this axiom 
must strike every one. If the heads of the difiTereut offices 
are to be exclusively responsible for the conduct of their infe- 
riors they ought to possess almost uncontrolled power in 
the appointment and dismissal of the latter : while if it be not 
deemed proper to invest them with such authority, let the 
responsibility be shared in due proportion, either (by the 
subordinates themselves, or by the superior functionaries who 
interfere in the matter. This is no more than common jus- 
tice. One circumstance which has tended greatly to lower 
the British Government in the eyes of the people, is the 
retention of natives in office vrho are notoriously corrupt. 
Many are perfectly well known to be so ; cases are occasionally 
brought forward against them which fail for want of proof” 
— while those accused actually boast of the way in which they 
have eluded delection.- The causes of this are two- fold. First, 
the introduction of English ideas of jurisprudence, in requiring 
full legal proof, where it is alniost impossible to be obtained ; 
secondly, the great distance vmich the English functionaries 
mantain between themselves and the natives, which prevents 
their having any accurate idea of the feelings and opinions of 
the latter. As to what is called positive proof of curruptinn, it 
is almost out of the question. Is it reslly imagined that a man 
who y^ill accept a bribe is simple enough to do so before wit- 
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nesses? That he will not be cunning enough to devise modes 
for receiving the money privately? So much isthis the ca8e» that 
1 do not 'hesitate to say that of those positive cases of bribery 
which are (tccasionallyi prosecuted to a conviction^ nineteen in 
twenty are supported by downright perjury, although the bri- 
bes may have been given ; those who swear to it, depose what 
is false — they did not see what they assert. How then ai€ 
such charges to be brought home'? By examining a man’s 
general conduct, and by taking the opinion of the majority of. 
the most respectable people as to his character. Were these 
tests properly applied and acted on, we should soon cease to be 
liable to the reproach which is now attached to us. To con< 
sider the first. Such a person is accused of being in the habit 
of taking bribes. Is he a moonsiif or sadder ameen ? Inspect 
carefully his proceedings, and bring forward the parties for a 
' little cross-examination. There will be found marks of haste 
in the decision of certain cases : facilities given to > one party 
and difficulties thrown in the way of the others, and others of a 
similar nature. Is he a vakee! ? (lawyer of the court). It may 
be observed that the majority of his clients are the dishonest 
paities, while the respectable people avoid employing him. 
That he is usually employed on that side in which from the 
proceed. ngs, there is evidently good ground for suspicion of 
mal-pructices, &c. Is he a revenue officer (tucbshildar !) Ap- 
,ply the test, and you will find harsh measures adopted towards 
some, jeniency towards others; incorrect lepresentaiions in 
cases referred .for report ; mistakes in the measurement of land; 
partiality in settling dispiile.s, &c. Js be a police officer? The 
name suspicious circumstances will appear. Cases will 
found of aflfray and thett to have been hushed up ; othepi to 
have been softened down, so as to appear insignificant; the 
use of his authority will be«found to have been sent to enforce 
a doubtful claim and so on with officers of the court, and all 
other officials. In short, apply this test proper/y,rand it will 
rarely fail : yet in not one of the cases will it be possible to 
procure positive proof of a bribe having been given. 'Nay, . 
more ; it will perhaps appear that ^very case had been duly 
entered into the register books{ or specially reported to the su- 
perior ; so as to leave the suspected person free from the impu- 
tation of having concealed what ought to have been disclosed. 
But it will have been done in such a way, that if the official 
reports alone are trusted to, little or nothing will exisi to ex- 
cite suspicion ; but when closely examined, and confronted 
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iviUi the parties concerned^ the truth wifi, without much diffi- 
ciilty, appear. It is probable enough than an insulted case of 
the above nature might be found against almost any public of> 
ficer ; ariMiig either from error of judgment or inadvertence, 
caused by the great pressure of business ; but it is hardly pos- 
sible that the occurrence of many such against the same person 
can exist without some other cause. IJ ere then is very good 
presumptive evidence to support a charge of bribery, or, on 
the other hand, to constitute ample proof of inefficiency. In 
such a case the person in question should at once be discharged, 
but this has usually been opposed, and legal proof been called 
for. The truth is that hitherto both the Govern mem and its 
functionaries have been rather averse to bring forward these 
matters. The former are aware that the exposure would bring 
odium on that system which has so repeatedly been pronounc- 
ed so excellent and such a blessing to the people, and the lat- 
ter do not like the extra trouble which it would entail on them. 

But the second point, if properly carried on in practice and 
care is taken to prevent its abuse, would enable us with cer- 
tainty to distinguish the rogues from the honest men among 
those whom we employ. We have, it is true, the old saying 
** Common fame is a liar,^’ but it does no,t apply in this case. 
1 could hardly mention any thing more coriect than the gene- 
ral appr»^ciation of the character of public officers by tiie na- 
tives of India ; and I will venture to say that no official per- 
son ever obtained from them undeservedly a general character 
either for good.or evil; for honesty or corruption ; for efficiency 
or the contrary. The cause of it lies in the extraordinary free- 
dom with which the people of India speak of their concerns, 
both public and private, among themselves or to any one to 
'whom they can express themselves without reserve. The 
'English functionaries know nothing of all this; because they 
keep aloof from the people, but it cannot be concealed from the 
Indian public’^ — a humiliating remark which 1 once before ob- 
served 1 had frequently heard. A native carries an improper 
point by illegai means. No sooner does he return home than 
It is mentioned freely among his relations and friends, perhaps 
boasted of. Should one of these have a similar point to carry, 
he tells him Make such an arrangement with such an one. He 
will manager your business.” This is one of ^the modes by 
which the characters of their superiors become known, and the 
other is the intimate acquaintance with the real merits of a case 
possessed by those who reside near the spot where the occur- 
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rence took place, whrch never reaches the civil functionary* 
Few can be aware how much the character of oiir (foveri^- 
ment and its functionaries suffer, in consequence of the princi- 
ples on which they act in these matters, or of the cmupaii- 
sons which are made to the disadvania^^e of the loriner, be- 
tween the British and Native Govern men t^. Oiten have I 
heard the remark, ** Under our former rulers, such a man 
would have been dismissed in disErace loii^ a^o fi>r his notori- 
ous corruption, but unfortiiiiatcly for us the Hniish system is 
different/^ Another evil of great magnitude is thdt our ufh- 
cers too often gain the credit of sharing in the peculation* 
The question is often asked ** M'hat can be the reason then of 
supporting a man whose conduct is notorious 7” This I am 
aware is an unpalatable statement, but truth obliges me" to 
make it. Latterly, however, t rejoice to see a new state of 
things iutfoduced. In the selection of people for the situa- 
atioiis of subordinate judicial otficers and Deputy i'ollectors, 
general character is to be mam point of enquiry ; and has al- 
ready produced beneficial results. 1 could instance a district 
in which on the introduction of the now system, the oppor- 
tunity was taken to discharge a S udder Anieen, who had 
borne a character for notorious corruption. The peofdi^ al- 
most held a jubilee on the occasion from delight and asto- 
nishment, and the conduct of the judge was lauded to the 
skies. ** This they said is tVuly a new era ; we are now deli- 
‘‘ vered from one whose extortions and injustice we had re<^ 
signed ourselves to bear, so long as it should please God to 
spare his life and inflict him upon us/’ ** Why then did you 
** not come forward in a body before now and proclaim his 
“character to the judge?” “We know the English sys- 
“ tern ; we should have been required to bring forward legal 
“ proof ; the consequence would have been that he would 
“ have escaped, and we should have been marked out for 
“ vengeance : we told the judge privately, and we thank 
“ Gods for the result. Now if he wishes it, we would with- 
“ out hesitation publicly sign our names to what we before 
“ disclosed in secret, with fear and trembling.” 

L(^t the same tests be applied to the character and qualifica- 
tions of the covenanted officers ; the results will be equally be- 
neficial. One important step has been adopted ; the repot ts by 
the superiors regarding the subordinates, are in future to be 
made officially. It is to be hoped that ibis will be followed 
by another ; viz. to furnish thoile whonvit may concerD, with a 
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eopy of' the report of their conduct, that "they may have an op- 
portunity of defending themselves from unjust aspersions^ and 
to < ffer any explanation they may think proper. It remains to 
be seen whether the piivate reports are 4o be discontinued ; at 
least tho public are unacquainted with any order to this effect 
should any such have been issued. 

The next point to which I would invite attention is the 
extra(»rdinary inconsistency in the extent of powers granted to 
the Hindoo and Mahometan law officers. Ever since the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners of Circuit in 1829, and latterly 
oi tensions Judges, the Mahometan law officer of the district 
in which the sessions were held, was appointed to attend the 
Con«iiis8ioner or Judge who presided at the trials. In these 
<'ourts, the highest offences (murder, &c.) are tried ; and in 
cases of high-way robbery, gang robbery ; or with some few 
exceptions, any in which the punishment was not more than 
fourteen ye&rs* imprisonment in irons and labour, the Court 
was empowered to pass sentence at once. The law officer 
sits as assessor ; and first delivers his opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner according to the principles of the 
Mahometan law. Should the Judge agree with him, sen- 
tence is at once passed. This is no light power that is vested 
in the law officer, and although the Sudder Nizamut might al- 
together set aside the opinions (Futwa) both of the district 
law officer amd that of their own Court, yet his judgment was 
and still is considered of such importance, that in th^e event 
of the Sessions Judge or Court disagreeing with him, the case 
must be referred to the Superior Court. Indeed with an indo- 
lent Judge, the opinion of the law officer often formed vir/u- 
tdly the sentence of the Court; for cases might be adduced in 
which an unwillingness to take the trouble of a reference 
would induce the Judge to agree with the Lawyer in a doubt- 
ful case. 

In each district there were one or more officers called. 
Sudder Ameeqs, these were subordinate civil judges, who 
decided oases to a small amount of value, not exceeding 
five hundred rupees. They were also empowered to hear 
petty police cases in which the punishment awarded did not 
exceed one month’s imprisonment and thirty stripes. They 
were even prohibited from being employed in making any 
enquiry for the purpose of report to the mimistrate in any case 
of a more serious nature. (See Circular Orders, Sudder Ni- 
aUHit, Jenuary 8, 1880.) 
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In each district {here was a Mahometan and Hindoo law 
officer to whom* the judge was authorised to refer the most 
difficult points in cases of disputed succession^ inheritance. See* 
which might arise in swits before himself, even 'to an amount of 
ten thousand rupees: and in these, unless on proof being 
adduced of corruption, the report of the law officer almost 
invariably formed the basis of the decision. 

It is not a strange anomaly that the officer who sat ao' 
sole assessor on criminal trials of the highest nature and whoso 
opinion often had such weight; that the S udder A meen who 
was only considered <][ualiiied to decide civil cases of trivial 
amount; that the officer who was deemed competent to pass 
sentence only in the most petty police* cases ; and that the dis« 
trict law officer, who virtually decided civil suits of the most 
complicated nature to a very large amount, were almost inya^ 
riably one and the same person ? 

While on the subject of the Sessions, there is another 
still more striking inconsistency deserving of notice.. The 
Sessions Judge is by the late Regulations and Circular Or- 
ders, empowered either to summon a jury .or to requite the 
attendance of the law officer as an assessor, entirely at his 
own discretion. If he summon a jury, he may in all esses in 
which he is at any time vested with authority to pass sentence, 
entirely set aside the verdict of> the jury, and at once pass . 
sentence as prescribed by the Regulations, according to the 
nature, of the crime. If he call in the law officer as assessor, 
should he differ in opinion from him, he must refer tile trial to 
the Superior Court. 

The same anomalous and indecisive system obtains in 
police matters — to which, however, 1 shall have now only 
time and space to advert generally. In apprehending va- 
grants ; ill the apprehension of people of the highest respecta- 
bility ; in the forcible entry and search of their houses ; in 
cases of theft, or which can be in any way construed to be 
connected with that crime ; in affray attended with wounding, 
the native officers of police are invested with infinitely greater 
powers, both defined and discretionary, than are intrusted to a 
justice of peace in England.* No wonder, particularly ^he.a 
we consider the miserable pav of these officers and the expenses 
to which they are unavoidably subject, that at a copsiderable 
distance from the residence of the magistrate, great abuses 
should be often the result. Yet in other points, the authontw 
of the functionaries is circumscribed in an almost incredible 
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dpfrree. They are not allowed to give any final order upon 
the spot ; even in the most trivial cases ; and what is worse^ 
they are prohibited from exerting any preventive and precau* 
tionary authority in a variety of poiYits, which would tend 
greatly to the comfort of the inhabitants. The want tif some 
local authority in the distant parts of the different districts is 
,aii iiit'lerable evil, and one which must be remedied, should 
the settli nieiit of Englishmen become general in the interior : 
f<^r they will ti'ot bear injustice and oppression and suffer in 
patience and silence, like the natives. , Should a trespass of 
cattle occ r, of which the damage done is of the value of a 
few pence; should the pony or bullock of a traveller wander 
from its picquets and be sent to the pound ; should a traveller 
eomniit any petty aggression ; in all these and many other 
instance^, tilt re is no local authority empowered to settle the 
di'*piitc : the damage done by the cattle ; the claim to the 
stray pony; the complaint of injiistrce or annoyance; must 
all be investigated at the magistrate’s office. 

Ill the different towns, encroachments arc constantly 
made upon the public streets by the owners of the adjoining 
hoii>cs. In every market town in the upper provinces, there 
ure gHjigs of self-constituted weighmen ; chokedars ; heads of 
iinrkets; and a variety of other people who interfere with 
tlie deuh rs and farmers in a most vexatious manner ; and 
wiiose sole livelihood is derived from illegal fees, and exactions 
which they levy from the people. Still worse, in almost every 
l?rae town in Upper India, there are gangs of scoundrels who 
make a living by going about the streets and markets to pick 
quarrels with respectable people, and titen extort money from 
the latter by threatening to lodge a complaint in the magis- 
trate’s office, (which it is well known they have always wit- 
n« sses ready to attest,) and procuring a summons against them. 
I’lie loss of time which would be occasioned by a journey 6f 
from twenty to a hundred miles, besides the detention at the 
oiH&istiare's offii e, to say nothing of the slur upon their cha- 
racter which is caused by being implicated in any way with 
titf Kascuis, generally induces the respectable portion of the 
c >miuuuily to comply with snehT demands. Is it not infamous 
it there should be no local authority to check such intolera- 
abuses? BAt is it not an extraordinary circumstance, that 
police officers, who in other cases are allowed to exercise far 
^reatt r ppweis than an English justice of the peace, should he 
{)TObili>ited from interfering in such matters ? As to any pro- 
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t^tion which the magietrate can afford, it ia a fieiice to talk of 
it ; the d*istaace, and the overplaa of buainesa with which he ia 
oppressed, prevent his paying proper attention to auch com* 
plaints wheo they are* made ; but the delay and expense 
attendant on such a course, together with the great uncertainty 
of the issMe» tnr more properly speaking, the great certainty of 
its being in favor of the scoundrels, render any attempt to 
obtain, redress very rare. If such were attainable, these abuses . 
would speedily cea^e to exist ; and 1 am not speaking of more 
insulated occurrences, but of matters which are carried on as 
regularly as any trade ; and that too, in some places with as 
much impunity within a 'mile of tlie magistrate's office, as at 
the farthest extremity of the district. It is very easy to taljc 
of exaggeration ; but all these statements would be easily vari- 
tied beyond dispute, if Goveftnmeut really wished to ascertain 
the truth, and give any sort of justice to the people, a commo- 
dity they have in vain sought for hitherto, under the British 
administration. If English settlers become numerous in the 
interior, the proofs of these assertions will rise up with a voice 
of thunder. 

1 shall now in conclusion advert to a few miscellaneous 
points, in farther illustration of the subject of this paper. 

When a Collector makes a report to the Board or Com- 
missioner, he is ordered, in addition to> bb Persian proceed- 
ings, to transmit an English letter on the subject. IVhat can 
be tlie rfason of this extra labour and trouble? If the former 
clearly express the meaning of the Collector and be undero- 
stoo i by the Commissioners, what object does the English 
letter serve ? For it does not obviate* the necessity of the 
Persian proceeding, that being required for the information 
of the native officials who do not understand English/ '^Tbe 
truth is, that the very slight knowledge of Petsijud, possessed 
not only by the English civilians, but by the natives in the 
offices,* is insufficient to enable them to communicate any 
intricate business to each other, so clearly, as tp prevent the 
chance of mistakes. Hence the necessity for an English let^. 

Is not this another reason for the abolition of the Persian 

^ I hfiyjB before elladeil lo the werf sliitlil knovleclse of Tereiftn Whieb the 
fonemlity of the civil fnociioDonwrpoeeeea, which a teet woold |ir*vs. Thai 
of the iin»J*»ritf of the Native offieers ia not of a very much higher qofditf; Tha 
f trgon called "Periian, which ia need In o9t coorls, ia mnch oo a oar with tha ^ 
lialifi and French law raporta ridicoled hr Swift A oativt of Psfsit Wosld Ssd 
H difloalt to oaderalaad aaa of oar cowri prot eediofs. 
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language ia our Courts ; and the substitution of either English 
or that of Ilia country — Hindoostanee 7 But even here we 
have one of the British Indian inconsistencies. In submitting 
any proceeding to the Boards of Commissioners of Revenue, 
the Judges as well as the Collators are ordered to forward an 
English letter, besidea the Persian communication. Yet in 
their communications relating to any case before the Court 
with the Sodder Dewannee, the Judges are prohibiteil from 
corresponding in English. Is this difference caused by the 
Revenue officer being supposed to be a worse linguist than 
those in the Judicial line r or is it because Government wish- 
es to appear to have business conducted openly in the Judicial 
branch ; while in the Revenue DeOartment, they are sensible 
that there is much which they would wish to conceal from tho 
natives ? The reason of the difference is worth knowing. 

Again, when the Sudder Dewannee sends .any oiders to 
a Judge, or a Judge to a Collector, it is wriften in 'Persian 
and accompanied by an English receipt (in Official Persian 
Pureesut,”) containing these words and no more. ** There- 
with you will receive a proceeding of the Court, of this 
date, to the tenor of which you are directed to comply 
within— days, or good and sufficient reason to be shewn 
of the cause of the delay.’' And when the order is obeyed 
and a report in Persian is made to the Court to that effect, it 
is accompanied by the precept endorsed to this effect : ** The 
•• precept of the Court is herewith returned duly performed.” 
The only object gained by this, is the waste of half a sheet of 
English paper, with eyery order of the Court. The origin of 
the Ordonnance was probably the idea of a little scrap of 
dignity, borrowed from some antiquated form of English law. 
It is strange, that in these •days of retrenchment, the saving in 
stalaonery which would be ohusedt by discontinuing the prac- 
tice, has eluded the penetration* of the present Goveroment.* 


^ XhsMviBir wosld pfobabbitisvaiit (o hstiv«^atweal]rMiKl tbirtf rapcea 

K »r.iiDBiin : .ahosKl the •nddfr eoart diapUf • littlp more ectifity; then they have 
Iberlo done, it mey emooBt lo b lillle mere. Thie le well worth the coniidera. 
tioB of* the pBoeoDl Ooeeraev. OeoorBl, who doshfleee bOe ooBBfBD<ly> in mind the 
old BBW, ^ A pis o day ia B groBt B f eat.’’ I will forniah an eatimato whioli 
would nBva boea warthry of the late Fiaahoial Committee. Poor ordera per 
moalb to each. civil JsdffS. sill give ahoiit two qairca ol paper for the whob; 
at eb|bt aiiaae-per twenty. fear mpeea.per aaaoak Oo tbia anbjeot I re- 

collect a ‘ It^icfooa ' oacsrreaaa come yeara ago. A otrcalar waa acia to* all 
oflieea br^jring ecoaomf,. io atatioaary. Government ahoold have ** looked at 
iMe;*’'||ie BeereterieVofliqea are notorioaa for the ** waatefol eapeaditnre’* of 
Ibsi artiele. The order la Assatioii fnraiahed a.aotabU esample : the amosat of 
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Among other illustrations which might be adduced with- 
out number of the mode in which regulations hare been pro- 
muigated, without a thought being bestowed as to their execu- 
tion, is the following original distribution of the business 
between the Judge and tlm register. The former was to per^ 
form the duties of his station in issuing orders and decidin$r 
causes ; and when the Court rote, tlien followed that of the 
Register ; to inspect documents, file the suits, sign papers, die. 
While the Judge iu return was to inspect the work of the 
Register, and see that it was properly done. (jSee Regulation 
III. of 1803, and others.) All this sounds well. All Uiut 
was wanted was, that the provisions should be properly en- 
forced, but instead ofi as one would suppose, the business 
occupying a few hours, per day, eaeh of these officers was 
labouring to the extent of hts power frdhi morning till night in 
hearing complaints and deciding causes i and even then could 
not nearly perform all that was allotted to him. 

Another may be taken « from the regulations for the Re • 
gistry of deeds. Certain hours were to be set apart for this 
especial duty, as if the enormous pressure of business admitted 
of any other mode of attempting to execute it than by taking 
lip any portion, at random ; as chance or the bribes which bad 
been given to the Native officers might direct, and scrambling 
through it iti the best way the Register was able. To crown 
the whole, the Judge was ordered' to countersign every entry 
in the Registry. One might imagine by this, that be was 
expected to look over the different books and ascertain that all 
was correct; but no Judge ever dreamed of doing this, there 
was much more pressing business on hand, and the practice 
was to countersign all the deeds registered in the interval once 
a monih, as fast as he could writb his signature and the record 
officer turn over the pages ; this tnost for the last thirty years 
have been well known to the members of Government, aiid 
the Judges of the Supreme Courts, seeing that many of them 
have in their time filled the office of district Judge and per^ 
formed, the work in the abovementioned manner, yet the farce 
of countersigning is still kept up. 


ifkriiins wouM in privnte oorreMpoQ^cnoe have b#eo eontnined ia nahe^tof 
bolr.p»par ; MUd * ah^el of foolaoiip ! Id piirlicolnr I ramemb^r the 
^ eonaineretiou** made to oecopy en entire line. It ia forlnnale Ihet pbper. 
inr rooma ianot the cnafom of Indin; or the SHcretarira might have their priveie 
bnttaea new done every fwo ytnrt, end eharge it aa alatidaftry tn afeSa. 
Tbia naa n practica known in Cngtaod not very long ago. 
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Of the numerous examples of sweeping orders passed on 
occasions of particular abuse 1 will produce three, as matter 
not only of absurdity, but of a worse feature. Some years 
ago, an instance or two occurred of a donvict haring been in* 
advertently detained in jail, beyond the period of his sen* 
tence. Inhere did the fault lie ? either in the particular Ala* 
gistrate in whose jurisdiction it took place ; or in his subordi • 
nates ;• or ij both. The magistrate ought to visit the jail, and 
all working parties of convicts at the station at lca«t once in 
two or three days. Every convict knows well the period of 
ids imprisonment ; and it is but natural to suppose, that the 
one in question would have represented bis ca**e on tlie visit of 
the magistrate. The latter had merely to ask his name, and 
immediately order the accuracy of his statement to be investi- 
gated : but it may have happened that the individual may 
have been one of a gang at a distance from the station, in 
which case the blame would attach solely to the officers of the 
jail for not having duly inspected the convict registers, and 
sent the man to Court to -be relc^asedi The obvious course 
would have been to have* enquiied into that particular case, 
and punished the person in fault; and even if such were 
thought necessary, to publish the case by a circular order by 
way of caution to the different Magistrates But what was 
the proceeding of Government? actualy to order that every 
convict sentenced by the Court of Circuit, should be furnished 
with a certificate in English of the term of his impri^iiment. 
now if it should so happen that any convict should be ignorant 
of the period for which he' was confined ; of what use could be 
a certificate in a language which no one to whom he had 
access was able to explain? If the magistrate neglected to visit 
the convicts, or to listen to any thing they might have to repre- 
sent, what use could the English certificate be ? Lastly, if the 
jail officers neglected, on the expiration of the term to send up 
the convict for release, or to attend to his remonstrances, the 
existence of the certificate in his possession would not be likely 
to cause them so to do. 

The second is this. On one occasion an English ofiker 
sold some property to a large!* amount to a native. Govern- 
ment chose to consider that the officer had behaved unfairly, 
and a ‘ general order was issued, prohibiting, without the 
sanction of government, the sale by any Euglisb government 
**ffunciionEry to a native, of any property above a certain 
amou{it. 
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The third is the order against receipt of presents *which 
is carried to such au ealreme Ipnglh, that a native who has a 
garden, is prohibited sending a few fruits or vegetables to any 
English Government functionary who may be travelling past 
his residence : this very item is particularised in the order. 

Would it not hate been more just to have brought for- 
ward the particular iAtances of abuse which produced these 
orders, anU to have punished the parties concerned who ^ were 
in fault, instead of casting a slur upon the whole of the civil 
and military officers ? tf there be any justice or any proper 
grounds for such sweeping orders, what can we say to the so 
often vaunted protection from extortion, and the blessings 
which the natives enjoy under British authority ? Or what 
must be the general character of th# English, who compose 
the members of the British Indian administration. 

One illustration of inconsistency further shall conclude 
this number. By Reg. XIL 1826, the rattan is ordered 
to be substituted for the korah in the infliction of stripes, and 
by circular orders, August 18, 1826, whenever stripes form 
part of the sentence of a Seisions Judge, before infliction the 
surgeon is still ordered to examine always the person sentenced 
to corporal punishment, and certify hit capability to bear it ; 
which was the case when stripM were inflicted by the koraha. 
This course must be followed whaitever be the number of stripes 
ordered by the circuit judge, yet the seh^nce of the magistrate 
is at once carried into effect to the full amount of thirty stripes, 
without any such examinations by the Surgeon, unless the 
prisoner should assert that he is unwell. ^ 

The foregoing are only a tithe of what might Ee mention- 
ed in illustration of the subject of this paper. Is there not 
however sufficient to prove the inconsiderate maLoer, in which 
regulations are enacted, patch work expedients adopted and 
orders issued, without any fixed or general principles 1 It is 
high time that those whose duty it is, should a^opt some reme- 
dy, and enact a code of laws on an intelligent and consistent 
foundation, so •fromedt as to enable tiie people easily to acquire 
a knowledge of the rules und%r each head of legislation : and 
so shaped as. to admit of systematic alteration and revision,' as 
future times and circumstances shall prove to he expedient. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


Feb. 1884. 
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THE CIVILIZATION Ot INDIA. 

Prop. l.-^Thaf the people of India are in a state of de- 
plorable ignorance of nearly all that is^aseful in human know- 
ledge — of the Arts of Agnciiiture» Mechanics, and Chemistry, 
especially that they are making no considerable'advaiice- 
ment in knowledge, although so long the subjects of England 
—the land of Science and the Arts. 

That the Natives of India are deplorably" ignorant of that 
knowledge, which is of infinite importance to man, of the 
knowledge of all that is revealed to him in Christianity, is a 
fact, which', in this place, it would be needless, and painful to 
dwell upon. It is presumed, that this ignorance, on their part, 
is deplored by every on# professing Christianity ; and that, by 
whatsoever instruments he works, and whatsoever Voad he 
takes, though his first object, in the order of time, may be the 
temporal, his first object in degree, must be the spiritual ad- 
vancement of the people pf India, 

Let his zeal be how great soever, let his philanthrophy be 
unbounded, man,. doomed to act through a, mysterious organisnr 
o1 matter, cannot influence or benefit the minds of his fellow- 
man, but through the agency of matter, subject to a change of 
form or place. The fordes inseparable from matter rf*sist these 
charges, and will yield only to superior force applied by labor. 
'Whether it be in an inanimate form, as books, or endued with 
life in the persons of delegated teachers and preachers, the ftgency 
of matter is necessary, which can be moved, combined, nr sup- 
ported, only by labor or its products. And this labor can be 
supplied only from some accumulated stock. That no such 
accumulation, under the form of its representative, money, is 
possessed by the party, w^ith whom the duty of providing edu- 
cation to the people chiefly lies, is manifested in the scantiness 
of the wvas annually expended by the Government for this 
roost important object. 

The writerfias undertaken, in this Emay, a secular part, 
in the general work of improvement. Be wjll endeavour, 
after establishing the fact ot their universal and perverse mis- 
applicatioii of it, to point out the readiest way of efiecting that 
judicious distribution of the labor of this people, without which 
no considerable portion of it can ever be rendered disposable, 
can ever be accumulated In the form of the funds, indispensably 
necessary ^for ail extensive operations in the material world. 
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Upon no subject are nore erroneous opioiomr current}^ tiMNt 
the state of the arts in India. It is indeed generally admiited» 
that they are rude ; but It is comiuoniy added, that they aro 
simply and cheaply conducted, and therefore well suited to thsK 
habili and means of the people. In this manner, eeeryproeesi' 
almost, ill their agriculture* and manufactures, mcetU wich*soniW 
European defender ; a circumstance to be traced to tbuailiia<i' 
lions of the observers. Few of them' have that personal - inter* 
est in the question, which would lead them to a narrow investiu 
gation of facts. The age, at which most of them have left 
England, a long residence in India, and an education cliiefiy' 
literary, must disqualify them for a just comparison of the rela** 
tire advantages of the arts of the two countries. The greaB 
difference between the incomes of these persons, and of tbn 
natives in general, and the familiarity of the former with thw 
prices of English finer manufactures, cause many to forget/ 
that prices,^ which appear very low to them, are ruinously* 
high to the poor native ; prohibiting bis use of many arttcles^^ 
which the former had supposed abundantly cheap. And they 
fail to consider, that it is the proportion the price of Jhbor inf 
each^couiitry bears to that of its product which determines the 
relative cheapness Of the processes. 

Among the few persons, who are at the pains of afibrdingf 
any attention to the native arts, an erroueous opinion is pre^ 
valent, that great ingenuity isevinhed in the Simplicity of tM 
iiistrunjents, by which they are conducted. And they, whoSh , 
taste leads them to ^admire every things of an Hindoostaneh 
character, are wont to foster their predilections by dwelliti|( 
upon this imaginary ingenuity. 

The pages of historians being for the .most part wasted lU 
recording the exploits and outrages of tyrants (the humanf 
beasts of prey,) it is no easy matter to trace bouan' inventienii 
in the arts to their respective sourecn; a. subject more worthy 
the contemplation of man. It would appear, bowHrer, AaC 
nearly all (he nations of Europe, and the we^t of Asia, lianil 
excelled the natives of Hisdoostan in the variety and inffOfidty' 
displayed in the aiihple instruments used in the dawn Aeir 
arts. And Ais is the case wlA the C/hrinese also; 

In the commencement of Ae arts in anycouniry, tM' 
primary * effort must ‘be^ to ob Ain a result which' wHI 
the purpose intended, wiA-tbe least possible fixture of oapilal 
-^with the simplest instruments;, or with none, if the -Work 
can be completed by the use of the^ limbs alonedr Haaoii^ A# 
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UM •Ten Ace ezercwed to dexlerily^ and forewed into tenrice* 

Centuries fauye elapsed, since in England the simple 
househcild instruments, neater /ar, and more effectire, than 
those of the natives, have given plac^ to the complicated 
machines of many parts, which effect so vast a saving of Umr« 
These, occu^j^ing separate buildings, are seen only by Weir 
respective artista^ or by the curious. And the manufacturers 
even,, having known frdm their youth no other, forget the 
many elementary instruments, trom which their own machinery 
has been formedV In England, full of arts, the arts do least 
display, to public view, their processes, ' at the present time. 

Hence fear, but those, whom curiosity or business leads 
to the study, have any knowledge of the innumerable process-* 
es to whi<*b matter is subjected, before it is presented to view 
in the attractive form of the comforts and luxuries of English 
life. Few reflect, that they are indebted to European inge- 
nuity, to English especially, for nearly all that ihay touch, 
taste, or handle, and that, until of late, every article, though 
much dearer than at present, was produced with iiistriimeots, 
beautiful in their accuracy and simplicity. - 

It does indeed, evince much ingenuity to simplify an 
instrument in the mechanical, or a process iq the chemical arts, 
provided no sacrifice be made of labor, material, or certainty 
of result. But to adjhere, without any attempt at improve* 
meiit, to instruments merely because they are simple, — instru* 
ments wasteful of labor and material, and uncertain in the 
result, marks a very obtuse and sDiritless state of miifd in a 
people. It shews them to be dencieot in ^speculative and 
theoretical* men, without whom a pewle must ever grovel in 
hovels with the beasts of the earth. To extol an adherence to 
such mean instruments, and to ridicule minds directed to their 
Impftivement, is by no means creditable to the judgment of 
any,. whose opportunities, as members of a civilized commu- 
nity, should have taught them better. It is an earnest of what 
thq condition of a people would be,' composed of such beings 
as themselves 1^ 

Let unhappy Molunghee have the same wants as the 
English salt maker ; and let them be supplied by tbe sale of 
bis labor. Its product in salt; exclusive of the high duty, 
alrea4y dearer Ihgn that of the Englishman’s labor, would 


^ * Kspretttvs the ^ohlSiii ckerciie of the hsmes mind, hot pfrverted l>y 
;^Sra^sr into cent tense of'ridieale I 




finf^N Md tiowly.woriiijig . 

i >»a pM »f4M<liy wwfecaBM^J^ < 

luM|||aA* evflMiiiMt./<)^ Ifnibii,. •U»t<«|iiiM 

l«Mlrfi|ljirifKMBda4.iB' W iM n gi r^H t l 
« tH^pottod eafir;-* in bit neoji^abiMr 
woodnn tnmgb i» dmio,- Wb)oh -Vd Hi%b% Mm ■ _ 

OKHith/ MiMtpa litenk, of tbo m*f hi .jiw 

in wolkiof^ 'baokwardb oBd fo r < j iii M» ^j b» *n>a — • <b> ■ 

whanoa ii«di|)a»|» tba^ wotan aiiif ! Ut^iK«||. 
wbara wood-ia hia fuel. vftaottM wa«Ml^^ 

fnimaoe, 'WanM' hove viaMi^ W; '&V.»Iliiita-' 
material of the mauf^t to ba nilt^npjliw: irit|)i woodjtn i w~~' 
laaa acted on by aalt, aod' di a <| li i to bfeaif tit ^ pa^Witg 
iratt naiial W4ime ro oa girt -'to maltn- a<ldlM,'liyM 
but doe ; ,aa wtodd ba Maafb M tbo priaa^rWof,- if-Aa ' 
anpplied ■ with the ttoaaferM or the A|^bmaiiK ■M*Hi|ia'HIO 
fi0 mpacli'a mailrilvV ffrarMldttbanti»4jMi^* tiitt th- t^^ 
price, low eomparativafy tldth^tlltt, ^daaallar ad^ly fibm tHtf 
nuanan ' tabor eiKplaya d M i ng foaMtojiiMbd’ WWiHto'tliaid^tHy.laili^^ 
of beaata; lUlina abortof tha waajiiilf Hfc-iiirilB In BMMiBii: 
A homi, a alrip'Of rag^ bMito daftlilafi^UMilMi’tim aapiaaob' 
of abarintoaMWi^~wy bnndW-of pawiillt gaim-er bal lad iMgi 
wbieh'he oay aeaitseljpaidbnlttoalalptn iwMbMla 
— in ahot* a^lmepiny.' oy ■atwi i^ Mit i aa a it ' i 
laborinf naimali -alMo*^ 

admit of a> profttabto I m p MUati otoof iiallMaaHHpiaMlM>4nt 
In tha |waparatioH»«f<odiaiB>4blMBia«b p i o iactg | irngi4 la 
earthy and~ metallic 'Saita^eapeaWby v* * i lba y «n»b 3ailMwi||bllalol]r 
ignotant, or* to wnatefnl in <tbail^fNbaainM|M|t>'bnMwaKi4lM 
pricea above those,- at nthiah maBjn,ad 
plied froii Surepa. » • *>*-' *,* • ■. ’ ■',» 

In fiivnr.of .the iadian jaW oft djNai^ W 
which a'elflaaaiHpHsp will nMltatirMnt/'SSiiSii 

Cotton havii^i lipen- i** ^(! •^'dbrid af 

oidarad oaltoa | Mt i j|Mto<.iiMiiMyH»lwiaiaa toit t‘ 
while nathW' l i aai bii to'i i ^lp 
ply of dyea, i t g ii g h t hn ^htj at f i l t plli m ili ) that tha 
printiag.sd^oeti aav gt^ ^W h W itovo-'^hiMr-brqngllf ' «f3< 

atato.Mofc. p a rfo adoa -in-v l d d ia i iiw tha t . oaaqt- off " 1lMM|g|| 
ag^liaM4lMMtJhad»;Jlqw4ihHtodim4yo^^ 
aptondid dyaa'tlmlB coMlIfy adbids.'- * ' ^ 
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^ But thV same sleepy adherence to custom ie UitVtfed'iii 
this, as in all other traded. Their igiioraiice, and waste of th'e 
material they aht iipoti, aiid of their owh^ labor; is showli" 
in*a!in<idt emy part of' a ndtive dye Theit 

arh''tff ‘uncertkin^cohopOsition; ahd badly ’a^ie<f; 
redl 'are fheir onlV very durable colors. Tneir blue dye^^of* 
(gotten is ^ iir pWorUhecl^ ttakt a few wathings reduce the" 
cbI6'rof ni blivi^ bluV gOodSf from the deepest, to ihe iightekt^ 
shadk. The n^son' is, that'ih this, the Iknd of .Indigo; its' 
use ^Ihot'thoroughmr; understood. The blue vat is pot .proper- 
JV'jliit^de, belna hiore # suspension than prophr^ solution* of tfie'' 
dye^ which dc>^ not' undergo daoxidHtion^ tbe' apparent change 
umo which its solublirty depends iii 'the Eiigfisli blue ' vhC. 
like brown color' of Boglipdot; and buff of some other ‘Cot- 
toh goods* which are. of renowbed durability; prove upon' 
examination toddpend dpoti the SilkiiilerwovenVith the w^ft; 
in which the color is chtejfly seated.* 

To two or three rColors therefore* the poorer native woman 
have. to confine their tastes* or to wear their gayer chintzes* 
nntil so discolored vi;ij^ dirt and offensiye>.a8 to render a 
.scouring unavoidably in^passgry*, 

The dyeing of 3iik*< a •^luxury.' beyond the reach' of the 
mats of the people* is an art of far less value to a poor people* 
while it is one > more > easy ^ of attainment; the affinity of' silk 
fibre* for coloring ^ matter* greatly « exceeding that of cotton. 
The spleodidt silk vests*, which the Mahoinedati Chiefs must 
have introduoed Western Asia* the « unlimited prices* 

wifich rude bat laxario«is Courts could, afford to pay iir satisfy- 
inigt wants lilnited in variety* will sufficiently, accouiit for ' the 
compaffatively - advauoed ^^Stele of 'the art of dyeing silk in 

la this branch even of the art* tlmir proc^sAi nrdalto 
rude awhapensfve; as shbwn by the High price of 'the product* 
and by the fact, that EbropeSns;'; near the Metropolis*' havU 
been *abl(FtO'bxmet some profit from the little imipraveaients 
they' hadlf'hiirodaeed into the bestAeUs ; thfoti^’aetiifg/it is 
pt^sumed*^ Hitiiil the disndvtaitafeetis use of hired "!abor*-‘^tbe 
ruin of Iddia, In which wages form 
a ' latfes ' |^t^hMbb 'Expense. THcNigli the dyer eg^f bilk Is an 
art of MM'valab^or'fifis people as consumers* it%'*tp''^he^"eAcoa-* 
'Atged aw'wfi instrumeirtdfr the Silk trade* for IncreasliigV^tfaeugh 
small degree* theComiaercial Mportii ofSndta.^ 
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' TIm TSfy mportmt ehem^ftlwl Sgn^lfimf^S 
same bapkwafd alaila aa tfce ^§^4 «^^.:^iNrodncitvjila,4i^^ 
praporiiop. . j^l^ace jthe flriimt of tba' |ieo|i£a,')CM|i(4/B^^ 
uafce use of soay^Jtl^ovea^ apoo tli« wKolo« 4^ .ei|ii|^ 
aivig|||«i»e to coMWfte labor coad apppiel* in 
to hy degtdea^ >ii|Km boards and stones^ 4ha«ilb<»iq4^ 

soap in ^ waabiog of 'their liiieQ» . Jl'ha aoapia^eiyjbiii^jp^ 
coiiaid^risg the price of the material^ 4ear»^ A 
of the alkali is rendered caaalic» and ite bat inpei&ctiy' eoBi^ 
blued wttii the ojieagifHi^ iiiaUpr ; ^wldle jAe laige <|aeotptj|f 
fme .Carbonate^ SiUphalo end 4facittti|ipf fiodji sepasale:;in 
grains, causing the soap in ‘damp wamr to grow baiiiid, and 
decay. The dark and offeast?e character of native aoatf iqdi*^ 
cates soma damaging of the matertal».ia^: the making* fflieca 
natron is employed, they do, dot sdesumd id dcotroying tho 
offiensive regotable cbloriog matter, being imable to ' oonefnuet 
furnaces for the purpose. - 

IVith BO abundant a supply of 'excellent alkali,<aiid>oK 
silicious earth, in the from of ouaitz, in >^#11 the billy dMitricts» 
and the finest material for nre brick ' in' maby parte hf the 
country, and, it is presumed, for glass bouse pots in someplace 
or other, (though the writer has not met rfitb what he would ^ 
suppose the best) excellent glass might hare been made by 
this people : .and, from the Sraa earth 'atone, a'good'' greeai 
glass* oiia^t 'be manufactured. The glass*' of the eoifnlryJs 
quite lyintted for any important parpose t and it is vmry' im« 
sightly; made with a great exoeSs of alkali, at up ordinary 
^ red heat, it is gradually acted on oTen by water ia lime;' 

The common country I^aunqh,' in mass, upoa bring^grOand 
to a fine powder^ and macerated ia water ,\uiioeifom a tpadual 
separation into various substances; and decomposition,^ so long 
as it is kept humid, appears to be progresaiee; ' The liquor be* 
comes etroogly saline, from free Carbonaie and Sulphate of 
Soda, wi A a separation of time aje4 irom(oayd'?> setting aow 
fine paste on the sprfaoe of Aegfapdssead; / t 

JFor looktag glassy, tryiihels, aad*«phtati for Eusefalm 
customers^ Ae gh^blower is uadec^ iho necesritp^ of nciny 
EngUA broken glass> a standard*' qrliele^of sale m:Ai|>.|afgec 
bazaars./ * • t'** 

The Mali size, and nHeqisaUheat of Aeit fes|pA <Mf|pe 
the eSbfIs of the native glass^blowef mgenefal^ A^Aik]^^ 
meat /of a few otteces/ af tlm.Mtol.^ ' Heeoe*^ -■ SM c fc . 
above a phialosize, ia blown eo^tUa as to ;be of lttllg.eiiit^:. Am 


m THE tlVlLIEATlOlf OF IKDiE. 

though 80 thin* the glais is very liablo to crude, ikoni changes 
^ of temperature, owing to hia inability to anneal U piopei^ly. 

In afae treatment of the earths, and in the profm iiaa of 
fuel, the natiTes are surprizingly ignorant* ^li were useless to 
intr^uce the manufacture of mineral seAf and of 6 |||nrial 
liquids, and the castioa of iron ; for they have no Fessel^f a 

K rcelainoiis nature for holding the former, (none 'fitted even 
; tlie preservation of common oil and spirit) nor fire *bnoks 
for furnaces, .for the latter* Without nre*^icks. they can 
neidisr haye workafor founding glass nor iron ; nor for making 
alpne*bodied pottery« 0 .This the basis of the Chemical arts be« 
ing wanting, they are deficient in all the rest. 

It is hoped, that the reader is now persuaded of ttte sur* 
prising ignoranoe displayed by the Natives in some of their 
most important Chemical Artit Aristobulus ia not unprepared 
to maintain, that an examination, carried through the ^ole 
of them, would aei:ve only to add to the reader’s oonvietion of 
the truth of his first proposition, so far as the Chemical Arts 
of India arsi concerned* 

The Native simple Mechanical Arts, being within reach 
of the observation of most persons, the writer would presume 
^ he might treat bis proposition ss a self evident one with refer* 
ence to them, were not a too hastily formed opinion eurreot. 
that excellent simplicity is maaifesbm in all Native machinery. 

It would ofimupy more space than the Itmita of this Easay 
admit of. to attempt an enquiry, into ooe^fourth of thc| nume-* 
lotts Siechanical Arts. Out of a hundred which might be 
. instanced, ope or two remarkable oases may be Mected. &mi-* 
liar to all European observers ; regarding which they too com- 
monly fall in with the Native error of mbtaking cheapneas for 
ecoBo^. 

, . Wwen remarking' upon the foulto eoEstruction of Native 
boata.'tjha writer has. often been replied to. that the low rate 
of liiff 0 .a«ad^ the amall capital of dia parties, did not admit of 
superior hp%U Mug easphiyed; that they were in short well 
adapted to *foeir purpom Tho price of food bemg the stand* 
an^ andfilli^poor cm dio daodmataksainta account, 

it ia^a q iisil t i q u f if stay rivernalr^&Mi in dm world is so expen* 
aive ; i^/il is. very certain, that none is so dangerous* 

^ iwMt too Etaifih to affirm, that more« than, moo out of 
ten of dfo losssa oo tbo river, arise' from the badness of tho 
teehls. and fmm tbs bpals not being dseked'. nor divided into 
.eg|(^partSMnts* Many Ikmt^ deck of 
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looM j^nlM, wUeh need little OMte Aatt' Mnf '«Mile(h1|M*K 
and caulked, ao aa to admit ol^a wave bieaddaf Over UwdMMv^ 
or the gunaet beiaig oceaaioaaUjr .dipped- 'UUdM" emtar vritbout 
the awamping. of Jke-iboa%: aa -at pnaanfv baiag -tba '«omo« 
qamiaa. . "• ■ 

- ^e diviaioa -of the boata into eoaMrtaaentt, Mid to='bb 
not nneoanon in Okma,' Would be an hnportant aeoNiri^- lo 
Native bonta. It would aecan agaiaet unking, naatbeini wbfidk 
annually an loat upon tteea and Kunkbr Banka ■ The hide 
thus made is commonly oifcwMcribed, aad^wooM uottet-WUMr 
into more than one compartment} andb tbp: boarding of IM 
partition would add greatly to ‘the strength and’ durability of 
the boat. ' . 

Falae'cconomy in tbe tackling greatly adds to the tnrdU 
neas of the moat tedioui of voyages,' that up the' Gangea; A 
native sail, made of gunny«bags, in at the bept a' net for <dlow« 
ing the wind to slip throngh. One advantage it fads, that - of 
allowing the helasamao to see a>head dietioetly throu^ If. 
This is the condition of the sails of country^ boats when hew. 
But such is their state in geueral, that frequently moia than 
one«half of their area is unoccupied by doth. They seem an 
set up in mockery, not for ass. Like worthless bags, they let 
fair winds, as Wtiuable as money, slip thtotigb them ; white* 
the interest upon a costly cargo, and the wages of the b<mtmeli, 
are often running on much faster timn plhe bead. Tbe l^t, 
having Ipst the necessary wind, is invariably detained for ddys 
at some, if not all, of the many places on the rivte, whhm; 
not admitting of the use of the tow rope, «ah only be phssad 
on a return of t{iat fair wiad, wbieh^ bad it aot been sdlowed 
to run through m sail, wonU have carried the boat past tike , 
place of detention, in a few hours. 

The reader! wbo is not awhre of it,- lyill be surprised 
when be bests that country eunvaa (nnawerilig tdl the porpsaea 
of European though not so durnlda') ihquivell for a large sail'cf , 
SO fcet,-by 20, eosts only SO or* SO vbyees, fhMetee wotag 
anil cannot bounder 6 rupees, iahving a-dnlbrenee of 14 or IB' 
rupees^ whieb does not even malee'opdbv thw iirbrior datel!dK|^ 
of tbe tetter. • Let tbe cargo ie<^ceppes, worth ruMOSiMOO/' 
The wasil^ intenat npso' this; bt d’per cent, is aMot^tO-n#^' 
pats; and tfaa wackiy -waghh of'thw'mea, abon«''jdte'hf^msg 
Bxdttsive of the mtpenses of the boat itself, heta'ate ew m sai - 
charges ahwanting to SO- rupees a fsesd, the value of- a*beW ‘ 
sail. So bail M the taoidiDgv 'aaia-too well knowB,‘-tlmbMttr 
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lirt frequently iipseA from delay in loweriiig dnwn An aatb 
(the mode adopted by .the natives). The sheets of the eails, 
instead of being so fastened as to be jreaddy let loosa» are tied 
ill 'knots; and the balyard^i stick ig the common loop, of rope» 
^ or under the sheaf of the rickety pulley at the masyiead* 
Wor does this rudow tackle adetit ^ the sails being so braced 
as to make thO'best use uf akide wind. The.wantef a keel is 
b»t half the ^ cauae of the drifting of country boats. Wind 
which iprould siip off the properly enclined and gently concave 
soxfago of a !iveU etretched sail, is detained in the belly of a 
niitive sful (provided the latter do not let it escape) and tends 
More to push the, boat sideways than onwards. And, since 
keels cannot well be used on the Ganges, it is strange that 
moyeable weather boards have. not been^adopted ; through 
means of which, barges on the Thames sail very fairly, drift- 
ing far less than the boats on the Ganges, though as shaliow, 
fat-bottomed, and keeUeis, as any of the lattqp. So danger- 
ous and expeiisive is the navigation of the Ganges at present, 
and so wide the field for improvement, that the writer has 
long considered the improvements of boats to be one of the 
few fields open for suceessfni enterprise on the part of Eng- 
lishmen in India; since abundant employmenf would be aflbrd- 
ed by tbeir countrymen for the conveyance of atorea and of 
merehandhse. 

TbeidifTerence in opstof a boat, built and rigged in a man- 
ner suit^lo the navigation of the Ganges, and of t^e rude 
i^ative boat, 'would not exceed the amount pak) for insuring 
gne load of Salt Petre or Cotton, from Furruckabad or Agra, 
ip Calcutta. One trip would pay, the diffiBrence, if the boats 
^syere built at Ghats near the jungles in the Terrai ; and the 
jjsk would be reduced almost |o> nothing. . If the boats were 
built, eo that no part projected much above the water, — the 
chopper .being entirely rempved, — the stern cut down quite to 
the ieyeio&the rest of fhe boat and the men given one of 
^ cempUtf^p^ about mid-ship fqr either use ; which alone 
eliojuldji^itm decked, but sheltered by. a low awniog, rising 
above tW edge of" the boat, and provided 
iritiudttfvia dPSteins to led dowft only when the boat k moor^ 
e^-Hthwo'cagnet be a ^oubt in the m^daof those who have 
wftefiesd thh delays occasioned by. adverse and side wfeds, 
^at She journey klght be shorten^ bj ope third at the least 
BciftHy if^the were propesbr formed, and provided 
^ a iiteaiberbuatdf^ Moveable Iq eHher side, and a .small 




rwi' civtWikyAhi' citf' iiS 

wh'^hy ‘ or eaooe : fofr 
ton^nic^n HaiViiig to a’dirbw 
vfery cifciiitoii^ rdutSs, arid ! ^ ^ ^ ^ 

crbsdn^ channels of thcPriver, ekca^'any t1 

sti{ipWci'by any orie who haa obt obseirTed'ti: ^ 

boat, lost upon a lee shore iti'a' 8idrih; 'l]b%Kt hilVe 'ilfajn^ Ine 
Win'dwarS shbfe' wiih iKb'aid'of li llitfa' at the eumtaience- 
irient 6f Ihe'gale; bbfbia shti dH^d! ^ ^ ' \ ^ ^ ‘ 

Did the sulnecCoV this *’]ts$ay gdmiV^ 
to show, what indeed mjist be evidep.t tq/all who haV^.Wffbnctff^ 
it an examination, tha(^ a budaerqw^ tba cpmmoj^, |rgkeflin^^ 
boat on, the Oangesi ig of the yeiry worst coiijitructioii, ppsi^ible* 
Tt is a monumebt of folly ; of sin. agaioat .every principle -.o£ 
science concerned in its striicturel : , ] . 

Who but must also . be*‘paiiied at obaarviilg^tbe oBljqna 
action of the (^p of a dinghee, nipping the water, as a thing 
to be cut hets^refn the'blad^ of* sheen^'t!, ^ > 

All the above are selected as familiar instances. 

Time would fail onci in pointing .out tlie absurd Vrrore 
against principle,* and the waste of labor and mgtetial,'niadP, 
fested in nearly alt tjhe native arts* 

It is a grateful* task' to seek'out sohie' exceptions. - Th ' the 
formation of the wheel and axle of the tip<^cbimti^y hapkify 
some ingenuity' is apparent. The outer single bar itt the Ittrrce, 
and the^bli^uo sticks in the ekkeira^- giyb soCh suppoit to the 
extremity of the axle, as tO' admit* of a smalf iifon '|Hn sbrvfdg 
for an axle. But this, and the whole \iehttlR are commonly’ 
so ill tied together with ^string,' ag* to* be liable* to' fre^eiMkt 
accidents. , f ' 

The cross mchrement ii^ Ihe eimple rofm ^eptnnmi^ ap^ra*» ' 
tus IS neat ; and a lamiliar one in the^ oldest' macliines in 
rope. ‘ i * r ' ‘ ■ » *’ 'V 

, Lastly, the best iastranent, «» tO-ftribciple eppesnijln be 
the PeisisD wheel, empl<^e4 for nU^ wetej^. But,^ ^ 
vention is eo propertjr ofludja; nor 'perhaps of Peniiiu.i^t 
wto'probafbl]! aW'BjytitHin instr&BieBr originally. , 

sTrriiig are' the If4tiTes,^of it.*hhw^T4r;' that they bilre^Ve&rly 
dhfehtod ito aetion 'by bhd oOntt^Upfil ’ If is, tberefi^gl rare-; 
ly'iR^, -wheie'tlie VrateW ti bh'jriistftt 'abori tweiiy-fi^s^'or 

ia India, will be attinhptdl^Atfot'baotbec'lidM 





liimicnfreBub^ed,' tl^e pi^., , 

uppn it, as far as tbe aiU’.of ' Ufa are ooi 
India'are mai^f “* — 



^ land of Sci^c^ and tne Arts. 

'. Tbai ’ttq^ ara , m^ki'da . qo cpasicUnW 
pine aod n‘afml Sbianca or in MoraV Sotapcei'.ia a ‘ ftci, ihkwi 
i^'WdqTd jn.idJe fo'ax^'d tiata : a not, 
** y MUki|jd‘pei|^a,. edio Uaa obsarvad' tUair sunlcient 
must daapljr racrai. ^ i . ... 

‘{base, wbo are m dfiipo;^ attest .to bidd ^he uu> 
iMNtali^branos of tUa people, under da^nW' gUtter .of 
An ilifltfitelv small proportion, ybo, at tba eitinnUon of a cen- 
tury-,' bare had the r^neb of Ehropbati ' Sciettoe made known 
ta'thaiit.‘-^^ili'aTohlib0l^4brr«qM>ailait,^'<ha Camrur. 

CHAMBfitl OF CdMMERi 

Al' / 'T. /■ ■ ’ : » 

‘ ' A’ meeUiig of petsoau' interestadi-ia'tba ’ finmation of a 
CSmhbM of Commanse Wab held on tbe Slat Siaroh>at No. 5, 
Connoil Hooim StrObt, to reoahra - the- report of Ae Oommittee 
daotad at tbalqst-aaMti^ .aad}t»,deoide.ptt.. aartaia rulab pie- 
parad'by that ConuDii^a.. 

..l|r. .Broca htiyt||(g;.lHiaD 'OaUed<te,thp j^ir, .cainneaced 
mproaeedingbjof t^ o^aatpig by. Otdl^S *l>a actiiy; Secret* ' 
mi(y,,fifr. p^oddara, .ffl\ rqed.ldw eat of which, bad bean 
fhaparad, after which Mr. Arbuthnot . proposad-tba foUawtof 
ip^op, whjciifs^ cai^ad.unanpMp^ , . > 

lib " Tl>*tldia.*:q1aba|idr.iegulatioqe now submitted- boaaad 
krn^il, and a separata vei» taken' •jpion'.aaoh'i and tbuIbhoBa 
nHim'rried by a majoHty be ad(^>ted ae the mlea of tba 'Ban^ 
gal CkfhdtM of Commerca.” '• ■'«. 

»wiagfihw'rttl« >ifdbW*tiiid ' tiMa first 

I unaaraMMidy-; but*t|ia idnrth was'Oppoi^:' 




riejisiim of ipo . Balp* and Beaulatioiia! 

^ Tibar^imtha „ 


CHIBTBBR OF dOMMBRCB. 'iiU 

2nd.— -That the Society shall he styled the BlBbiUi 
CnAMDEii OP Commerce.” 

3rd. — That the objects and duties of the Chamber shhll 
be, generally, to recei^ and collect information on all matters 
of mercantile interest, bearing upon the remApal of eyils, the 
redress of grievances, and the promotion of the commoti good. 
To communicate with authorities and with individual parthis 
thereupon. To take such steps as may appear needful in fur- 
therance of these views as may be done more effectively by such ' 
an associated body. To receive references on matters of cu^ 
tom or use in doubt or dispute, deciding on the same and recor- 
ding the decision ipade, for future guidance. To form by, that 
and other means, a Code of Practice whereby the transaction 
of business by all engaged in it may' be simplified and faoili- 
tuted : and finally (should it be practicable,) to arbitrate be- 
tween disputants wishing to avoid litigation and Villing to refer 
to, and to abide by, the judgment of the Chamber. 

, 4th. — That candidates for admission proposed by one 
Memi»er and seconded by another shall be balloUed for at the 
monthly General Meetings (as hereafter provided) seven days 
notice being given by entry in a ballot-book to be kept fur, the 
purpose. 

Mr. Stocqueler wished to know who were the persons au-*^ • 
thorized to ballot ! who were to be considered the Society ? ^ 

The Chairman replied that those who bad subscribed mu^ 
beconsklered as the members. All persons wishing to Join 
after the establishment of the institution, would have to be 
balloted for. 

Mr. Watson proposed that the following addition be made 
to the fourth rule. That the election of candidates be de- 
cided by a majority of votes,” which was put from the chair,' 
and carried. ’ 

T^e fifth rule was then read. 

5(h. — ^That voting by proxy be not allowed, nor by mem- 
bers whose subscriptions, fee8,'&c. are in arrears '' ; 

Mr. Arbiithnot thought that members who had partners, 
and who were prevented from attending tfieuis^^lves, ought lo 
be allowed to send their partneA to vote for them; but'oth#|i> 
thought that if proxies were to be admitted at all, they ought t^ 
be admitted generally. This appearing to be the gmeral asaia, 
of the meeting. Mr. Arbuibnot withdrew his opposition, plid 
the rule was carried in Us orifftnal form. ^ ^ 

The 6th and 7th rules were earned without oppoaiitoii. ^ 
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* 6dl.-^That tka Chamber reseryes to itself the porwer of 
expulsion in case of need to be decided at General Meeting of 
tiie Afembers by ballot (as hereafter provided.) ' 

, 7tb.--That al^ resident partners df any house of business 
joining the Chamber, bg r^uired to subscribe as iudividuals. 

The 8th rule caused a good deal of discussion, but it was 
of, such a desultory tiatufe as not to admit of' being recorded. 

tcnprovide a suitable establishment and to de- 
fray the heoessery current expenses a fund be raised in the fbl^ 
lowing manner^ viz^^ 

I4— By an entrance fee payable by each metubef on ad- 
mitsion of Ks. 200, saving in ectes of partnerships in business 
when 9 or more Meihbers may be adihitted on payment of a 
consolidated fee of 500 lU. 

lI**^By. a Ihonthly suBseriplion* of 8 Re. from each resi* 
dent Membet (subject heresiftet to an encrease or rednciion as 
by a General M eetiCg May be deemed necessaiy.) 

JlI.^By Such fines and fees on references, &e. as the 
GeCeral Committee, (hereafter provided) for the. time beiog 
rimll settle. 

< ^ ' With respect to the first clause, some thought it very un- 

just, inasmuch as the members of a firm consisting of ten 
#onM be admitted for the same amount as those of a firm con- 
sisting of three only ; and* others thought that if a reduction 
^Sre made iu cases' where a firm epasisted of three, there 
Oarght to be a corresponding reduction where firms consisted of 
Chrb only. Alllr. Willis' proposed as an amendment, that;all 
members of this society do pay the whole subscriptions, witli- 
iggt any preference of admission in cases of firms of three mem- 
..bufs 6r mcrC,’^ Whidh WCC seconded by Mr. Beattie, and carri- 
a majority of twelve against Clefen. 


'Mr. Bagshaw and some other gentlemen found a number 
of olr^pgitions against the amendment after it bad been carried, 
which"* they ^retold would have the most mischievous e£feet^ 
if persiate4 in. Mr. itarding then proposed the following 
ameudmm’^ hn lieu of the first ai^ SMopd clauses of the eighth 
ime that entrance fee ^^thp huiidred rupees only be 
chairged to dyciy member, f adrmmkthly, spb^riplidn fee Cf 
twelve .rpneeSf^KWhich was se€«>ndl^ by Afr. Sihim/andcar* 
yien. . j 

^ '^Xlie third cismse ef the eighth rule warthei’^earried in its 
%sriginal>fcnn, after which the next rule wCrrCad. 



CHAMBER OB COAflfBECl^ 

9tb.— Jbat a resjtlmce at Calcjutta, for an 
APy oiie time shall siilyect a Member to' ti|e s^ia 
and aq absence of |ike ' durqUon shall in li)tp m^Djper aaemjj^ 
^him therefrom. ^ 

Mr. Arbuthnot tboqght that no member ough^ to bp ef • 
empted under an absence of two months. ^ * 

Mr. Bagshaw here called attention to the amendiqoiit that 
had been carrie4 in Ueq of the 6rat an4 secoqd clauses pf the 
eighth ru)e» observing that several of the friends of the ins^^ 
tution would withdraw if the monthly subscriptions were iq? 
creased from eight to twelve rupees^ and that such gn amend- 
ment would be the means of destroying the society. 

Mr. Arbuthnot deprecated the conduct of those who h^ 
out threats of withdrawal because they wpra left in a minprityl 
and pointed out that the difference would only amount to forty* 
eight rupees in twelve months (at which time the rule could bo 
altered if it did not work well) whereas the saving would 
a hundred rupees. No farther opposition was mude ; and thp 
ninth rule, with the substitution ot ** two months’’ for ** of likp 
duration” was then carried. 

The following tyro rules were then read* 

Iptb. — That the business of the Chamber shall bejgui* 
ducted by a Committee; and ^fpr the more affieient /iliaoharga 
of its various duties as well as as for the. halter equaliaatjae 
of labour, the said Committee be made SHwiently- nuinerouf 
to admit of sub-division and that it shall consist 
of 21 Members. < 

1 ith. — ^I'hat for the more general representation of all in- 
terests and all commercial establjlahme|its aa well aq for the 
more equal distribution of duty, no tWo Members of the Cent' 
iqittee shall belong to the same bouse or becpi}nected.^ether 
in business.— And it shall be >mperatiye, pp pafjtjes eleeted fo 
serve under , penalty in case of refuel of double gubscriptipq 
for one year, when he shall bp again re-efigible. and jn samp 
manner ijable Co fine for non8erYme, vnlea8,la,alI cases a f pq- . 
son be assigned that is considered ifatmfaptQry thp 
t/ommitfoe rpr the time being. . 

Mr. objected Ip the latter, part of the 

end suggested the propriety pf .permitting numbers, whep, 

Wc to attend them^lves, tp seed, aebstjtnfos in thewyepm- * Xf 
he were prevented by urgent b^iqesa irpm attending^ apd^l^l^ 
a thing was by no maaua and were* willmg.toeena 

ft co^pelient ift liy ifftf f|S IA/EflWiy> 
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cottld be required of him. Mr. Arbutbnot pointed out to Mr. 
Willis, that the case supposed by him wap already provided for 
by the clause ** unless in all cases a reason be assig:ned that is 
considered satisfactory' to the generalscommittee fur the time 
being/^ on which Mr. Willis withdrew his opposition, and the 
rule was carried. ^ 

The next three rules were then read. 

12th. — ^That the Committee be elecfed by ballot, and at 
the expiraiior of one year, seven (7) Members go out by lot 
and on the expiration of the second year seven more (of the 
original Members, of one year’s standing) and on the expira- 
tion of the third and of every succeeding year, at the annual 
Meetings (hereafter mentioned) the seven Committee men who 
have served longest shall go out by rotation^' the vacancies 
thus occasioned being filled by election (hs above.) That those 
going out be not ‘re-eligible till after one year’s expiration.— 
Other intermediate vacancies in the Committee shall be filled 
up at monthly General Meetings in the manner hereafter set 
forth. 

13th. — ^That a Preiideni and Ftce President be chosen 
by ballot from the General Committee annually at the General 
Meetings (see Art ) re-eligible after one year’s expiration. 

14th. — That the Genetul Committee be authorised to sub- 
divide itself as follows, viz : 

I. — ^luto a ** Commute of Management' of 7, a quorum 

iobe3. , 

II. — Into a ** Committee of Correspondence* of 9, a 
quorum to be *5. 

III. — Into a ** Committee of ArhitraHon** of 5, a quorum 
to be 3. 

* The twelfth and thirteen were carried wii^oht discussion ; 
but Mr. Beattie disapproved of the third cbiise of the four- 
teenth. Others thought it best to let it remain ; and the 
Chaiman thought it the best of the set. as it would efiectu- 
mlly piweni ^them from being cheated by the lawyers, who 
were the greatest nuisance in Calcutta ! Mi*. Beattie steted 
as bis reasons for opposing the appointment of a permanent 
Committee of Arbitration, that five of the most able members 
of the Committee would perhaps be selected for a duty which 
they might* verv seldom have to perform, and that ibey would 
consequently not be available for other purposes. • 

(lifaers replied that it was so much the better— for they 
aaquired the best men that could be found for that particohr 
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duty, which might be found the most important of the ^hole. 

Mr. jBeattie then proposed aa an amendment — ** That the 
‘Standing Committee of Arbitration be 'done away with » and 
that they be appointed pro tempore when lequired/’ — which 
was seconded by Mr. McKenzie. He then said that Mr* 
Arhuthnut had suggested an improvement^ which he was quita 
willing to agree to. 

Mr. Arbuihnot’s amendment was ** That in case of any re- 
ference to the Chamber of Commerce the general Committee- 
be allowed to name three of its members to arbitrate on ques- 
tions submitted, and that their decision be fiual. If such a 
limited number were appointed for that particular duty, their 
opinions and sentiments would soon become known, and pei^- 
sons who knew that their sentiments accorded with thehr in- 
terests would be ready enough to submit their cases to judges 
whom they have good reason to suppose would decide in their 
favor, while those who took a contrary view of things would 
be equally averse to trust to their decisions. It would be 
much easier to gain a knowledge of the opinions of five mem- 
bers, than it would be to get at the opnions of the whole 
committee ; and for that reason he thought it better to leave 
the Committee of Arbitration to the appointment of the Go- 
neral Committee whenever required. 

I'he amendment was then put to the vote and lost, after 
which the original rule was put and carried. 

TJgte following rules were then severally put and carried ; — 

16th. — That the President of the Cfaamber be ex-oflScio 
Chairman of the ** Committee of MamgemenV^ and that the 
said Committee do take charge of the internal affairs of the 
Chamber, — the Control of the 'establishment and expenditure, 
— the custody of the funds (under the restrictions of Art. ' ) 
and Jj^Ke arrangement of Meetings, elections and so forth. 

10th.— That the .Vice Prpsident be ex-officio Chairman 
of the Committee of Correepondenpe** and that the said CoiE- 
mittee shall receive and dispose of all communicationgaud 
references to the Chamber on genmal points within the scope 
of its objects': shall investigate and report on all m^utersuf a 
like nature brought' before^ H and settle as far as it can, dih- 
puted questions of usage or right ; 

17tb.-— That the ** Committee 6/^ Arbitration** ahall ap- 
TOint its own Chairman and confine itself to the settlemeni of 
differences between parties afqplying to it as a Court of recon- 
ciliation. 
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Igtb.-— proceedinp of |he Cptnmiit^f ^ Man- 
agement** with the Accounts of the Treasurer, are tp.be aubiiiit- 
ted to General half yearly Meetings (see art* ) but not to be 
subject to the General Committee’s p^nfifinatioii. 

19th. — That the proceedings' of the ‘‘ Committee of Cor- 
respondence*^ shall be siiboiitted to the General Committee for 
approval and contkmation. 

20th,— That |he proceeding of the Committee of Arbu 
tration** shall ,be referred to the General Committee only in 
cases were piilicr pf^tbe parties jlesire an appeal. 

2l8t.-:^hat the Chairman pf the respective Committees 
have casting votes. 

22iid. — That thp Jlecoxda of the Chamber apd the books 
of account be at all times ojpen to tbp inspection of ^embers 
under regulations and conditiops tp be arranged by the General 
Committee- 

23rd.— That the General Committee duly elected be em- 
powered to aopoint spbordinate office bearers by ballpt, the 
Chamber at largfe to have the right pf displacing ^he same at 
the following iMpnthly Gp^ral Meeting or at special Meeting 
(as provided for ) 

2,4th.— That monthly Gpiieral ^Meetings be pn the 
first Tuesday of every month or on the next day after when 
ithat day falls on a Hpliflay. 

I. — That an electioii of candidates talpa place at every such 
Meeting. 

II. — ^That the proceedings of tho ** Committee ^Corres- 
pondence** be laid on the table for the inspection of i\|emhers. 

HI. —That yacanclea Uie l^eneral Committeo be filled 
t^> (as prescribed by arf. ) 

25th.— That pn, the sixth inpnthly or half yearly Meeting 
and on eyery succeeding half yearly Meeting^, accounts of 
tbe T^*^^^^^ countersigned b^. the Committee ofMatiar^e- 
inent'’!bp .splMidtied for i^fipectlpp, Pll4 c^royal,. together with 
the prpcj^in&a of the Cppiinittee. itttlf. 

26th.-^Tbat at such hplf ypafly Meeti^ (one month’s 
preyious being ,givea) piay be framed, amended 

or revoked, 'gs the majority of thaiM idling (^d wbiph phall pot 
be less in. number than a iiioie^ pi ,the I^pnib^m thep reaidept 
in Csl^ito.^ ‘ 

Tbpt el^thc I2lh ]||ofithl]r or first ammal General 

Meeting. 

H^enibem of the Cnanto. shall elect (by balrateee frl^ ) 
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Committee o^n to serVe ia lieu of those goae ool by rotatioa ; 
ebo a President and Vi6e-Presideot. 

28th. — The Speeiai Geaeral Meetings when called by ted 
resident Members^ witinone week’s notice of the objects of the' 
requisition shall be held, at which Rules may be altered; re« 
Yoked or formed {but of which ont'nwniWs notice is neotbsary" 
as by article ), Members may by ballot (the inajority betdg 
equal to half the Membeis resideiit in Calcutta) 1^ ejeotedy 
Olfice-bearers simpended or dii^laced and such other busiitm 
transacted (of which dde notice shall haYebeen gi?eu> asit 
may be competent for a general Meeting to do by the Rules of 
the Chamber. 

28th. — That the FundM of the Chamber, as realised, bo 
deposited in the ** Union Bank” arailabie to the calb'of tbh 
Treasurer by cheques countersigned by the President or Yiee^ 
President for the time being and on the balance amounting 
to One Thousand Rupees, the stfnie shall be invested in Go» 
vernment Securities in the names 6f the President and Vice^ 
President for tbe time being. 

30tb.-— 'That funds arising from entrance fees shall (if 
possible) be set apart as a reserved fund for permaneht objedlS 
such as the formation of a Libifary, the purchase of furiiilure 
and so forth. ^ 

And that the purchase of subscriptions, fees, fines, Ac. on<A 
ly be applicable ..to' meet, the ciirreiil expences of tfaeesta- 
blishmapt. 

31st. — ^That a 5'ecretofy ' be Appointed (see art. )odn 
monthly salary of 300 Rs. in tbe first instance, who shall act 
under directions from the Chalfmak of the respective Oommit- 
tees and take chkrge of the Correspondence, tfah* records of 
proceedings aUd the pre|mratioQ of references; ofiictafiiig as 
Treasurer in tbe collection of sufbscriptiotas, fees, &c. the 
supervision of accounts, with such other duties as maybefeaf- 
ter he necessarily allotted to hint. Daily iattendanrce (Sundays 
excepted), from 10 a. M. to 5 p. M. to be requi{pd of hliik cmfi 
an entire abstinence ffem all private buifin^. 

82 nd.^Tiiaiio the event of any quhstfen arising as fo the 
construction or afppbCafioii of^y of the fcnregofn^ Ruleh^ thf 
General Committee beefiipowenedto dtcide the fdme^ 
ting tbe matter at the next Monthly General 
proval. \ ’ 'Yv* ' 

aSrd.-r-Tbat the feregohig Rufeh when 
be printed for geaeral use ambyuklsaei^, tatii 4ti<lmnil6al ' 
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being subscribed to by each Member on admisstpn/td bA kept 
with the lei’ords of the Chamber, and anothertabe forwarded 
to the Secretaiy to Oovernmeiit and to such other authorities, 
abroad as it may appear desirable to nlhke acquainted with the 
institution of the Chamber. 

It was then proposed by Mr. McKilligan, seconded by Mr. 
MorriAOD, and carried, ** That the Committee be requested to 
act provisionally for the reception of the names of candidates 
and subscriptions, and for the arrangement of preliminaries 
pending the opening of the Chamber.^’ 

Mr. McLean next proposed That as soon as fifty names 
be enrolled the Committee be requested to appoint a time and 
place for the election of a General Committee, Prenident, 
Vice-President and Secretary/^ which was seconded by Mr. 
Joseph, and carried. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Morrison, seconded by Mr. 
Harding and carried. That the Cummictee be authorized to 
dafri^ all contingeucies'and necessary expences.’^ 

li was next proposed and carried that the thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Goddard, for the great pains he has 
taken in drawing up the rules/^ 

The Chairman then read a letter from Mr. Gdddard, re- 
questing to be relieved from the duties of the Secretaryship as 
soon as possible,, and hoping that some arrangement might be 
made for the appointment of some one to that office. 

The meeting then broke up with the usual vote of thanks 
to the cbairman.~J9ei^aI JBurkaru. 

At a meeting of the Members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce held on the 16th April at the Exchange Rooms, 
•fbr the purpose of electing their Committee and Secretary, — 
Wiliam Bruce, Esq. In Uie chair,— the following resolutions 
were adopted : — 

1st.— On the propositioa of Mr. Harding, seconded by 
Mr.^ NtrLnan— 

That Messrs. J. N. Lvali and A. Beattie be: serntineers. 

^ * 2d.— On . the motion of Mr. Harding,! seemodod by Mr. 
*$¥i|lis,^TMit in cases of dividdd votes fik* diffirrant * m^ntbers 
^ the same firm# the aggregate numbemof votes for Oil mom- 
bers^of snohr .fimi be reckoned for < such nfomber'of that firm 
wbO^ «iey have a greater number of votes than his paHoers. 

, The fullowin 9 ^gentlemen Were eleOted Meaibefa^bf the 
t^nerakOomniUtee^of twenty-one:— . ^ 
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i^tt a. j. P|.g^w,.l^. , fcq. j 

Mrr, ; William Golvilleq B q. } J. CiiWi4r» « Q. ,U« 
ArtmiHiiot; ) J. ' lXoiigal, Eaq. j 'WiUiain lUackeitzie^ Esr 
J.^ies Ryd,. ]^.t Dr ftl«-kintyt^6, E<^q: I j. N. tya11/j:#i^:*a 
Moiitelior^ Jpaeoli, Esq.; A* M»lW, fiaq^ ( HiiitonijM ' C^kranJ^ 
Svit.i Biijboo, DwarkaiMit^ Tagore » 'A. Befitile« E^q.'i Xotei>|i* 
Wiilv*, E?q-^ 4* M««l^a»* Etq. » .4. S^^wfMrt, Eihi.* r- ^ Hy 

William. Limoni, wa.* iiiiiMqiic^sly appointed 

cretary .tf> .^V ^ ‘ -Aif 

3(1. Propii^aed by Mr. jQarr«.^D4'8eoqaj^i^ Mr. Gqofii^ 
ercU, — X^at.tbe .tha^lca of Ibta ^eating he gii^en to the ^.ro-. 
vi^pp'ii} Gofoipitiae for thaU and^at ijbay be 

frpm tlie.i,r,dmia8« and ,tho .{lapere d^ljiyered ovjer tf>,the j^en^rjA^ 
Committee poyr; elected. . * < . * i , 

While the ecrutinuera .were taking the vci(r 8 >..g 9 ine,eoii^ 
versa tiofi arqi^e o;a theaubject of tb,e rate^^ied for the mootbly! 
siibsciip'Jon. As.the^nMqiber jpf members tlm^^^aiy^dll^ 
amounte d to eighty^, it was d^.Qpinioa.of smnerajl geal|siiiea<. 
that so , large a aubscriptioa ap l^welve cupeqs per m<Hith mpuld. 
not be necessqry. A paper yf^9 tbeji:efora, putdq. wUkMail 
sigiiatuies to it, expressing that opinion^ IMid r^G|oymn»eBdW 
the consiAeratipn of the Committee^ that the.rate shoMd be 
reduced to eight rupees qs spon as thp finappes of tl^ Mqidtitf 
tjoti should be di^emed to afford that redyjcAfon.4*-<^V>4ei^ 
Courier^ , . . V ' .*'• •* 
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PiirnMuit to a nsquisitM^ aigacd 1)y . a**< PatUa, Jlf r. 
WlqParUn. aii,4 a of Qtqar highly respcotabla lnji|Mdii» 

aU, a pi|b|j^c vqatiug wa^ held Hie Tq^u Jfl«^ o» Etatvrdag 
attqrnooq 4is 6tb.>Aprd for the.pttfMqe of tidiiitfmfhBbDsI^ 
ation the moat suitable iqaiiner qf commemqi^M the pahlig 
and priyata ,y|r|ues qf the late BanuBqhnajI^. ‘f , -•} 

Un the niution of Colqqel Bg|bHB«t,SNr 
was ealled to the cbqir.. .* . „ . t . * » 

. The .Iqjaroed ch 4 ^n«aB opsaa4 •tbav"M«eeedio|^'^, m 
meeljpg bj, th8> f<^^ng !w||iqB|ir;^^eii^s^.l In^iljiap^ 
coosfotpd ^ . tahp' j^is . obw, jin Fh^ H has 
swrp to place we, l,ep)f>eMHre you that I was not 4 i alt 
sible . Q.f my owe .• hpfilujass for the duties which belong tt it. 
It is my iqilf^upe that| did not know the illyqp'ibua u^vt* 
dual,' thq best weww.of cdiqmiuapratiog whvse>:pWhKa kttdiwi* 
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Tafte pirioeB you have iBel to eoBsider. I am iirail awalkra that 
there arB many who could ^ fill the diair .much hotter than I 
can ; and I am also aware that there is nothing ptrsonaUyi aji* 
plioabte tomyacdf wbidi can induce a 'Vtisb.for me to lam. the 
chair but the situation 1 haYe the. honor to filL^, 1 sliould 
therefore hiive declined taking it if I did not eensider «il tha 
duty of every Englishman , who fills a &it*iattoii of anydis* 
tinciion in* India to d^ow in bb own person the alaerily wiih> 
which all EngKshroen are ready to come forward on fitting’ oc« 
casions with the natives of India to commemorate Indian vir- 
tne^and Indna talent. Virtue atid talent 1 can assure my na* 
tive friends^ when possesssed 'by ^ Eaglislimeh» are not more 
highly appreciated by Englishmen than virtue slid talent when 
possesseq by their tiellow- subject of this country. I also 
thought that 1 could not better cmnplyuitii the wishes of the 
sovereign who placed me in the situation 1 have the honor to 
fill; or of those at whose recommendation he was pleased to 
accept my humble services, than by iinhing in the aesiie that 
all must feel to join with you in the testimony 1 have men- 
tioned; and I have thought that an English Judj^^e could nut 
be better employed than in assisting st the celebration of the 
memory of suclir a person as that distinguished Individual. 
What judgement can be laore solemn than to determine on the 
merits of the dOad ? than to declare our opinion of a man who 
overcame the almost inveterate pridadices of education ? — who 
braved the mistaken and bigotteo, though sincere, options of 
bis countrymen? defying slander, and encounteiing dtuig<rs 
' which to most men would appear iusuppcrtable, for the h/ve 
of knowledge, and for the purpose of witnessing with his oun 
oycs the effects of civilization ; for promoting the interests of 
kb .countiy ; for seeitog bow a more enlarged system of know- 
can ' promote the happiness of apebple ; and for seeing 
koa^tbese advantages could be introduced into the country of 
hisvbirtb. ForUiese ptirposes and with these views he dbre« 
gardad aliitbbdangers I have mentioned, and has at last done 
that whiob'fbii friends feared would be tfib result, deposited 
Wrematmi^llib^^. ^ country^ of strangers, hppause be was 
almre suitcrndM wMi frbnds aiid admirers— 'but in country 

otherwito.sbwbgb to him, at an , altoos^ immeasurable distance 
lNMn*4tb home, f^ kts birth. 1, leave it |o others who are more 
eaibbki to exptamr the reasons upon wbioh. ^tha meeting b 
founded.' They wlEsuggost what are the proper means 
their admiration of the iuditidiiial, and handing 
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ditnmi hh tiaitie to tio^rity. It is itiy doty unly lo Mptain ^ ^ 
you tlie cauM of the meetiog. The most aaitobie maiioef' ,of 
effecting that object ^’tll rest with yi>u. 1 iieeer felt mytelf 
placed m m aitOaiion of\mor» iiiterett or more honor than* thai- 
whicti I have now the pleeeare^---t|ie bapfAneea to -fill. ^ 

Mr. Battle aaid the hoaonr haa been conferred on 
of prppo»ing the first reaolntion. I feel quite inadequate to ^ 
a lu any thing to the able expoattion of the object of the medhr 
i ift delivered by our chairman ; aifd I hope iny feelings^ wbicfe 
1 am not aide to restrain, will not weaken the ' effect of his 
eloquence. We are not merely met td do honor to fee memory , 
of that great' man Ranlmohnn Royi it is not merely for .that' 
purpose that we are come here. 1 say We mre oomefedw 
honor to oursf^lves." I hope a Calcutta public wH) aeverbe 
found who will not eagerly assemble to.oelebratd trattsoon^ufth 
merit. It is on -these grounds that I venture to offer my sontlr 
iiients It lias been said elsewhere that Rammohdti Roy wM 
no\ ill the acceptation of the term as we understand it, a^grealt 
man. It is true that he was not a great waitior, a great states*^ 
man, a great port; nor was he ' pre-einiinent irf RurapoaW 
science, but yet I venture to submit, he was a very greatsfaw^^ 
His fortitude and enlightended mind must call forth admiration 
ill any part of the civilized world ; and up one knowing htt 
merits can refuse him this tribute of praise. From the ei^iest 
d .wn of his reason — when his mind was allowed foil expi^eWi 
he at once by his intellectual light discarded the prejudices of 
Ids birth, and would not allow himself to be dissuaded, oith^ 
by the bigotry of the priesthood or the entreaties of his ^friends 
f (I'll seeking that informatiou which th**y represents^' wpuld 
entiil on him perdition in the nexf world, and render him at 
outcast from society in this. He rejected all lfaeir terrors, all 
the eiidearitia persuations of his parents, because his enlighbr 
eiied mind tuhf hhn he had a great purpose to perform^to te* 
move the darkness from his. benighted countryiden— ^to gii4 
tiemthe light he had obtained— the molded aiid in(eHectii|| 
world he bad discovered— to make them quit practioesi al^blilt* 
nable to hitman nature and sucili^s his enlightened mind could 
o'lly look oil with abliorience and disgust. There were the 
piiiposes .of his ambitioQ— tireSO^W^ the purposes for which he 
devnted a life pf toil to acqui^^ ^reign languages to etti|itk( ^ 
him to bs as useful ^ ^ con'fempla$ed. When be was eliettt 
lb return to tbM country to continue the labors he so long ‘in- 
ducted,’ and when about to be'ciowned with succeas, it pleased . 
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d1vil^e' Pfopideiice to stop all his csirthly fabors. ’ I' W^oiil'd 
'^a'sk yiuu if any can resist' [/ayiiig the highest Uibute of piaisi^ 
and' prihegyric' to merits ‘ of this transcandpint nature, if it 
had teen the good fdrtiibe of Batnmohnn Hoy to hate lived 
in ancient^ R'oioati dt Grecian times, 1. say the biiitdrihn/ the 
(N»et, ihb painter,' tte acillptOr Vv<vuld havO vifed Vilh" e.ich 
other in immOrtallj^iiig his name. , Vi is fair ua to cotulider iiow 
vf^ cfAn beU p^rpdtUute that name. There arle ihao^ here' beti> 
ter able toaiV^ advice thdir I am^ but' I Would ^liggest that 
6^, test’ ginde dn this't)cca>iod Would bh tO reflect vfhat wouln 
hate' bee, h his wish if we could have consulted him. He 
•Would desire up greater honor than to 'contribute towards the 
eaiidation and ctvilizaliou of his countrymen, or* in other 
Words, be would have earnestly desired that we should Oon- 
tifiue that meritorions tabor' which, if he had lived, would 
ti^ye rendered our endeavours unnecessary. Gentlemen, I 
wiil tiow'witli your permission read'the resolution. 

That it it the opinion of this meeting, that the nitme of 
Rammohon Roy shnitld he perpetuated by whatever means will best 
, mdinate the high sense entertained of him by this ineaiing as a 
)|hilosopher and a philanthropist, and of his unceasing ^mleavoins 
to improve the moral and intellectual cotidiiioii of his* conn try men, 
aitd to advance and promote the general good of Ids couritrv.'* 
^fttjssic Lal MuLLlck aisid, being as I am a Hindoo, 
ahd accustomed from niy earliest infancy .to convey my senti* 
ihents in my native tongue, it caunbt be expected that 1 
should' deliver thein' with the accuracy of an Eiiglishman. 
Beingaar ama foreigner 1 nihst throw myself ph your ihdul- 
I Cor any imperfections in my style, becaube 1 am de- 

Imipag my sentiments in a foreign tongue. Ramiuoliiiu 
a man of, an extraordinary charactler— his like we shall 
again. Ha arose ^ ain^dst all the horrors of supersti- 
proclaim that be was ca|pal>fe of dpitig much more tiinn 
bii cfwa'tiyiaen at that time thduglit. It wilt be inteTesting (o 
tills to know the occasshm which led Rammofiiin Koy 

Ip and to * think of all those improvemenu 

Wkiob.prbii^^\him so celebrated a name, the' reiliembfance of 
we areJi^ to comijiemofaie. ' ^ T haVe thi'WiUfortune not 
40/ l^on^^ with hiitf but 1' hkve 

liilkiln m»{/^ while be wee* young, an.ajs^etib Went 
tb. hiailfii^el’s.. 1^^ claimed hiS protection/' His father 

eoin^in wiln tte ascetic's and mathtaiiiecl bini in (lis 

^ Hatnmbbiiti' it djr was then young, an'd 'asgrtet and a 
a Hindoo as ever existed. His father thiOking thal^ 
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ttiB sitfA deiroft^ fety the supjpiort Qf,the ascelipi Vight^be^ttBfle 
to yi^ld as fiiir return /recomaiendeiil to Iris care as a pupi|^; 

arid it was thus uiat lliat Ita^inohuii jjRoy was' APduce^, ip 
1 arU the Ve'^\ It W’m ibe perjyjsal of (be 
lirsl opened ^bjs .inind,;* inducf^,,. Wm .H'* reject ,,that 
ib niiii<>b!e systi^m of superstitic^a ; and tcV iliink of ^ |a* 
iure rekeperaiion and iniproveinent qt ,liis pountry. .It, was 
Ibis wmcK made him procp^ fiirt.iier till he, accoiupl^hji^ 
Aiaiiy of those things which be bacl in, hi, a mind, It 
been observed that Rammohun Roy, had, thrc^ principal 
jects ill vieW, namely, the abofitioq tjie suttee, the ffeedom 
of (he Press,, ah^' the, education .of the ^natives., Op^thp^^^ I 
shall bfler a remarks tdshow tb^tbo was an ardent admi^r 
of virtue, and consequently of happiness. No doubt mqst.pf iqy 
co:1ntryiiien will object t» Raidmohun Rqy . on acqoiiiit of tlie 
Ore-eniineut jtatl be t^k in the abidition of the suttee/, It baa 
Deen well observed that hie was. almost alone in the.qapse of 
humanity. It may be said that he thm,by.)iuufe4 the rpligioMS 
feelings of his couatrympn, an 4 ,ihd,i^c$d 4 thp^Q.oventitnent tii.flt’ 
that ^bfch it bad no righUo^do,— jto 

tights of the couytjry. j^bateypr pp^ion.^of fny 

countrymen on the* 8 ifbje 9 ^t, it ^ill.not»X,h0pa, .be;aoubt^thf^t 
even in this he was^ot'pniy'the ygi^at, mnu he. ^as. .supp^spdt 
hut also a good tmao, the Jrtepd ol ,fauiiBC#,ity pnd of>b«s (i^ntry^; 
the savijour of the lives pf many^ of i^is gpejirjes^ llh^rOirut^ the 
benevdleiit' heart ofR^moiphpn Roy ,;bear^ to ,see so^.ipany 
tboiisund^ of bis country, wo||^eo, the bet^r .half pf oiir 
hiirnt in fife;.aud this nieettug^ will therefore rejoioe that beiiiot 
only attempted to accomplish its abolitpo^ .but actiiallx Mted to 
see his desire acGomplislied. There can.be i ||0 dpuht/that this 
showed that he was ag^ood |nnn,,suspectib)^e of. ILlie noblestt afid 
highest feeliugs.^ He was led by bencLVokut lR^U»^;*-»feel.i«t]^ 
which (ed him more and more tp seek thefgqcMl.of nis country. 
The second subject that eiifiroa^fd kioa^pras the liberty of, 
press, — e subject in whiclrall maWkiud should Joiir. The jlpir^ 
ty of the press, it has been weUohl^r.yed, is, the utf 

,ihe rights of;pia«kiiid, it igihe nd^ept gift that Cr.od ^ 
us. If w§ have tbja w'e. may .enpe^ a great 
menUwKcif et^e^wisejfe could not 'obtain. . QbfjfieQimeiie, 
if the liberty pf ^(ie .«ress,we^ tikfceii away fn>i» Kiiglaod.wihat 
ttreal migc&t0t7.9uld , 

worst of or^isieifB/g^iffi bs.wt the liberty ot thg ^p^ 
care not, for tRat will be tiie means of defending ohr • rights. 
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Tlii^ ft subject he had earnestly at heart, and bis appeal to 
the kinft oti behalf of tlie* Indi tn press is well known to you 
tfll, thus assistin:; in the cause of virtue and happiness. It was 
a Hitliject that liis nund could not leaves uhinvestiga ted, and he 
tiied'all in his power to . see h re-*estab!ished in India. That 
under the liberal ad ministration of Lord William Bentinck, it 
k is been in somfe ifte'^snre established is most true ; but, yet it is 
to he retiitetied iht^ it is not wholly so. It u^ould be. the great- 
est boon that cniild be conferred on tins country, and it is to be 
helped- that'ihe beneVolent individual who now holds the reins 
df .Government will give us that in full which we now enjoy 
pan la lly, so as to prevent the chance of a successor depriving 
vs of that which he has so liberally granted. The third point 
winch Kanimohuti Roy had peculiarly at heart was the educa- 
tion of the iiatirps. In this his opinions were very correct and 
f rcible. It is not known to all that' Ramroohun Roy tried all 
he ctfuhl to enlighten the minds of the natives. He 
not only, had teachers to instruct them, but he kept a school 
where be had H iiidoo boys taught ; and his works on tbeoio- 
gtoal subjects show that be was desirous of imparting that 
ititowledge to others which be had found to be so oeneficial to 
himself. 'Not being held in that respect that he should hate 
been by his bigotted countrymen, he was prevented from doing 
fitl the good which he wobld have done. 1 allude to his not 
b« ii»g' ftllitiwed to join an institution in which he might have 
been of the greatest service ti his couatry. If be bed been 
rlmitred, bis benevolent * mjnd might have suggested many 
les which might have done still more benefit to his 
^oiifitry. His views OH' education were profound and just. 
IfU- Was an advemate' for imparting the 'blessings of English 
sefence and bterature to the natives cf this country, and 
for thiv purpose. When Lord Amherst waiited fo establish 
a cniipne for the perpetuation of that jargon Jn our 

country, ^he entered a protest against such a measure, as 
n6t« cateulhted',to lift the character or provide for the hap« 
pinots rK h8i' countrymen. In ' this 'manner did he come 
bohliv fofwiird, at ft time when his name Was not so influential 
ns' ii 'htm since 'b^en ; and in thft manner did he/do all in bis 
power* and entei^ a protest against the , measure, Ibereby showing 
thWtim b'^tVFri^M to his country, a Mend to improvement and 
ktioMlefl^;" Theto atethe three pointft, three most impoHant 
ptfints, Hbich if waa "Rammohiin RoV’s object* to* Uooomptish. 
btftMbeen aecbmplisfaed, the sechnd has bcett to pavti- 



poBtic MBETiifa-txBAKiionrir 'Btnrr' t9^ 

» ' 

ally^jHadw^llMif tklfd^liM not* hope nomer 

taken and tkat Rnmimihttit’a voice > even 4rom ilie |;tnyov^ 

will determine * tbe* Govi^mnient to do that wliieli in 

times* they woidd noueondescend to lisian 4o« T4 ms how**^ 

ever^ wan not all that Eammohun Roy did. He did m«fiiev^< 

Before bis tibier there Was seaVoely sudba ihing an 'BengaHew^ 

E rose writing. We owe its estkbltslnnent.w bim, 

imself ac!l|uired in it a great degree of petPecliev. Thdce 
is not a writer in the BeiignUee ianguage so polished ae' 
be was. It is certainly b g^eal thing that be not. only showed' 
his countrymen how to write in pnM»f bht acquired greatdegre#- 
of proficiency in- it bimeelC But iwdid more* UeWent to 
England ; and even in this he did a great deal of good for hie 
countrymen. To bis going there wh'^re in a giaet; madsitre 
indebted for the best clausee in tbe\chafler, bad and'Wreicbed*^ 
as that charter js [laughter.] Though il oontainab^Ha few^ 
provisions for the comfort and happiness of the milHhiMi' that 
are subject to iteaway^for the Interesls of millions weranacrj^* 
ficed to the tnWreiWs of a few teskmongera^yet hwd and 
wretched as it ia^ and His certainly very hadr the few piwv^. 
siona that it contains for the good of euf Oountrytohn^weoWje' 
to Rammohun Roy. 1 therefore say that bis gonig^tlvpTO was 
not only going to see thr beauties and grandeur or^£ttg1ot*d 
but it was also beireficial to this conatre^ for ho went at a time, 
when bis presence wasspectaUy needed^ ' Itiave fertlier hoaidf 
it said (hat a great many there are of opinion tliart tbs nsthreg 
of this country are constitniionally incapable of that’ improve- 
ment for which the nations of Europe are so ftinions. Tf it did' 
nothing else, his. going there did away with such a prejudice. 
He showed them that natives of this country were cafuible of 
thinking of lofty and noble subject8---of comprehonditig the 
of tfieir country. Think upon aH dKs^^and ’ then say iS^ 
there any one who willheboM enoikgb fe edm'd’fc^i^ 
say that Ratdmohun Roy Tived* in vj^Tnt' ttfet he did tie |o^ 
for his country? Such a (houglrt 'wquld^be^sacrilegO.'^ ]||^e‘ 
did not live in vain. * He-did a great deal of good. It is n'o- 
doubt the opinion of many that ba^migbChave gone muob^fer-' 
ther; but before we pass suelf a' swUeping sentence it is' to bn 
remembered that he was ai<nteia'thebftstiiessof nefoita — 
fng himself without any assManee from oihersL ■ Bring 
mind thk piejudioe^ feging at that rime— ooneehm the b%ii4r]r 
of his conntrymea." * Aifitoi, time tq have thohght, fair lhas to 
have acted, agaiisi* the Hfedbo religion wodld haVe br<m|(ht' 
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nfH^ only ilijiooiBforl fear of 

lJip4oos could m |p see him opf^ seatimenhi 
bIbed firom Ih^ir very^^haldhood. Qoueidciing. tho. iimee then 
ill he bommeiiced hm. ^vork'.offKeform^ph, ,[ aay he, 

cieimcvee every credit .for go^g^sp for os.im did* (h«^flo 

obaervatioee X Goi|eludef< 4 rt|stii|gyeu. will .excuse the'iippor^ 
foetioies of 8|>eech { liaee betrayed in eddregdeg this -meeting. 
I elioifld oiet |iave^l||tei|ipted fo dp «io bed jt got benii to coip** . 
ply with, tlm ^wieMa. o£ some mpegtalile friends and had 1 
. net fiedt jt w4oty.l gwcd.to myself^.fo XlammohMU I{*oy, apd 

tiMiiw coiiatiy. t [>ftfucb applense4 * > • * t. 

The motion wag time |M»t the c.bair andiCjarried un^-. 
nimottsly* ^ i ' • > > * 

:« Hr. I^ABKBit said that be bad^dlteeii reqgasted to mov^ 
a resqlution,, which be could bavo wi«im^ bad been in better 
hands; but be was bappy^to.dP ai^yfoing'^hich vfi^^d Qpmr 
biee Us^pame with the proofings of the. meeting.. He bed 
not. had' (be bpnor of. kiiowieg J^mniohnn^ Roy. to; gny very 
great eateiitk.but be bad dearnt sufl||pifot of bis public fuid 
private career to enable bitg tp^bopor esteem bis cliaracter. 
After tbovvery eloquent addresses foat bad been made it wruild 
bp, iiiiPjeoessgry; for him . to tajke op the .timer of the qieeting : 
aiid be w^ulid tbesefore cpptbpA himself .lyith readipgd^e reeofo- . 
tiofi^ first' observing that' whatever tribute they bestowed on tlm 
memory of 'SO disUngnisb^"aii)fodis'idiiai» it^wopld notjm mom 
than his pohlic and. private, virtues riobly .{periled. > ^ 

, •* Tha‘ a.s|ib»crfoMno lie . OinitpiHl Mn . forward Um ebiact of tliia 
iimtiug Ip sueh flisimsf a® ipsy i»'^.d‘*tefmlnejilbyy o.f sub- 

•cm»er»« they ib vm.« by ^proxy , or' .^ot\»erwi^^ ‘efu^r ‘.six Weeks' 
ifoiiea'Vrlncb^shBjfi specify the plail or’pla^^^ , 

t»RTpj» thi^ 

. ap«»jjr |P. t .sh^uW 

iloj^^.aT%<p(Ured qijtMU .om, lf„I .tb^d^ht i$ ne- 

eeW»?i#S.%"y ‘j’Wf w 

tmc. t4at.l oouH«»y.>0(^b)if!g tbv cmula el^-; 

of ti|os9>bQ^, I ^4r^* . 59^ 

th.(| hidBtfr ^ p«|won/i^ . 

w WfeiHO 

satwnMjtioi) of Bi«n. in a^te of innnaoj^a^b.l^ <Vf(9^v'”4 

wiMioutuyaaljpq^f^ vantages, a^acti'9K*a,i)4. 
inljpeiwMal intaiyH^, n>On« .xaltwl - oimI ta^otip fl^poi^o^ 




vmut i|l^. 

fWMMlISf ^.-rnttinAt of^Ua- opat iy w n 
•bora liviR tfiarqijik «(n« 4 i i» thwoouatcy M wMNit pMa^-Jigy 
. the tlqvemiMiit vhe^aMtvitli thRgeM>»lfefMr«ihatiea»«ftlMK' 
Who wen govRMid-t bvt'iittOMeftne tunned with. tbejlMMht^' 
Meaeod h<d 4 an» that ’ E an— h m Jlcty hM to ex|NreMt.li««ii«ii 
tineiito on Ihh odiotMi ■mmwo.t A ann bora 
BtitaiH«auM«!»lb«raMiM lHnHral.^ainitraii>|Aetel]r<>llNCl . 
aad nftul. iu- «f thM%biah -mniboeaNM of btewouthfit 

tbeo HiuiMtolMioHoyfdhfein.lhttA.'' t then- rando Me^ e wmaatr 
nnoe in- tbn fin|.'ii«iino«e, 'wul anonnrfmraii, 'deti^Mte4ktn>Ma 
»n inoirdiont«.loTe of liheity tnnraMtNnn# md.bra4-*iii -fha-' 
•fiirit of defttndnncot’ if defeiidnBee mmiM oyitt'in ranh «» 
rainrf ; and u in theteftiK that I have flomn fernfaid to>.MiiMb 
with my endoavoura, humble though they.' be^ tha.>idl|iflcta -or 
thia meeiiag. If any thing' that J o^uU aay eotild leaa'aity<of 
hie cQuntitymen to f lkrar aa bright an wtmtipla* >I •houW twatib , 
tbie the bei^iieet 'and iwohdeet moatent of mf life -J alnegiiijr 
hope ha will be to them a gohUng aMr «f tWMdatwm'aad -I'hofMr 
they will b»oan>inoed l^nbia naraer Aat it tNtHttW 'bn- Hifn 
tntmraidnHHn^ifiiea>«f'tanfcoi|ort«netn midMta 4 Mn orafnh 
to hie novntry. The prometioa of.tha iatfrahn-«iMh l Mii | i|i i i>e mi 
of hiais»untryBion.woHitba-ol^ty thatbonlmayailiapt at mi tl iilyt 
in irifw : and.from which hc -wnnld not by .tinocd*raMlc« eithn| 
iattei 7 or b«tl 3 dngi 1 beg mytCatiiih itiw^ ;to trccoHenb 
vhat ha dkU and the rnoana I 9 .whiph< h«4ip ib . By hit amw' 
good MMn and ntreagth oCmind .bo^ orawnpo-ithn : g w gnilinani. 1 
in whicn bh.bad beea ivaead mado himaaB'Wihnt bn» «an> -It 
ba» been mid that m ««a aymctbing to Ranmahiiti 
the ohartar that baa bewi' raecatiy yamad by pmlht jpont . 1 . 
nrinh ne aonU fmemnor? of bia philaathenghi nati Uba^ yintn 
in that ebutaas «md 1 qvitn agraa with nty- nrt HM i dUirad wboi • 
nddreamd '.yen on^that awjwt-diat, if hn4ndi%tA'la|igtr,' mee ' ' 
might hatia fdldi«ed mnnr^by ■ hb' exntliWBtU''- Iftbya^eearthw'’' 
geoi^of lMmd««re.to««nottylith:nn)K/tMdi<dtayiida<thdHk'''‘ 
owe iytwlN,ithiqi meat aniwnna *hair laWn w, «. Bt mii igr' 
lUgr didi . Vim liniM- a«tahh- of.-binmit! aotAti^ 
gdmitfyolV' thm -ftWidbattei 'ymy ijhaeii^ 
hntnd tin of thq^. .. 

pgtmiwpd bn thn. -mUdrtfirt aiiadf thr pangla 1 

UMamHvii'^ tbhir nwwhmm^ifili-MMUtM *b ' 
tq du4t fiifrthem t.thi^imlmt-ltiftlMt h c n mt h^ 
fpMtmih^bnfidimdJII^ . 

«f iftb'bMah InnHo hiaMiNptqw«hLH:fl|t 
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Rms a mottibpiece to them loi promote the'ir mteveite.'*^ 1 am no 
admirer of what minietrj. have done for tie, but I attribute, 
it to their want of knowledge of the coualry that' they ha^e 
dona no more ; and it ie to ihat want ofr JtuewledM ftjone that 
I aitribote tht^ir leaeiag tbat power in the baiide of a Governor ' 
€^aiieral that'ehottld 'ba alone vested in the Psrliameitt of 
Inland. Mowevefv ainee4here into be a .Legislative Conn- 
olly I boperthe Aelivea>of this country ^will not besitaie. when 
measuma ate likely to'be adopted that may be disadvanlageiius 
te4tMm, JwMlytQS€ome forward* and pvoCeet a^iaet them, as 
ttieiripntrioitic countryman - Bammohuo Roy r,did against the 
odiottS''piei>s regulation. They should noit keepiilieir com- 
plamla to themselves, for even in this much abused charter 
(the deficisyucies of which is. attributable to the ministry’s igiio* 
ranee of the wants of the pf^ple of India) a desire may be 
tmeed to improve tliein condition and promote thesr happiness. 
They wbo.wish to benefit their country mu^ t not wait to see 
wbo urill siij^rt them in their endeavouia ; ‘ but boldly come 
forward- as Rammohuo Roy did,' and set an enamplp, rath r 
than wail to follow on. «lt isin that point of. view that 1 ad- 
mire Rammohun Boy. It has been said that he was no great 
ntatesman, that he was no gregt politician, that be. was' no 
great poet; but I say that h# was greatei^ than all tliese» for 
m waa a philanthropist of the noblest nature, a man who 
braved dificulties innnmorabley and. who would not have hesi- 
tated to brave as many more, to advocate the intore^ts and 
IHBomote the happiness of his oountrymeo. .To found a code 
of Igws is no proof of greatness; it has beit^n done by many ; 
but to get rid of one which hue been fiwsd for ages in the 
atinds of the people by bigotry and sjuperslitioii, belong to him 
sJone. Bis ambi^on was to he, not nigreatman;^lNir'<a jnst, 
air usefol, anda Infmabe mair. ^ The great, character of Ram- 
* mohim B^y was his utlUty. There was no sipgie ludlvidnal 
whonumampriated so much of hiatamn and his talmils towarda 
piomsdin|rdhelmnefitof tboae anmnd him;' and if tliat is not 
a for all to nome ferHraid, .«both* European and 

jKaBye,.tei'alNmr'''"that they am iMwiadtCeffnil fo and 
utility, -I knpW of no other re^n for* which a*public meejtinfi 
' abonU aaaanible* «He deservea still more* admiimlMi for. tU 
modeaty- *mtd imCbeBient of bia mannew, « .Ooiy^ marir^ iiia 
emiiw,idevoid of alloateatation or exhibition. ^Pid yen bver 
beM^rthhig of 'JBlib W3(cept m atagUiby^wlsgaF^he torwn^ 
for tlm> good <cf mankiiid^- ntf ma^ Ibdiy Toynge^ 



pvaUte MKBTfHoi-^amtiKmoiii m«t; ' lift' 

wWob wi^-Hfaw>tMidW'iif th« BinddM tMi»«aiindw«d’«<|WH^ 
•r woBdtt,^ «««■ tlHMf • M» n;{«etio(r‘of -BMidaiM i 
^to be toM'ilHii.iieieBet'e man wh^ jUe e r re e '^eoan ni ii i i w l bH^ 
tion 7 if .faerie Mrty4l*iii .biriNilly do set luieir .vlHMei''ttod4i 
we do Hot >tirtN»t o iaw ll M M' bOtRO’eml band^to expiefal- oer’adMil 
ration of- web-pawotie aa#«(dil» eondwbt/ k<wili- 
lilde ercdit'on'lhai'nbHMMn oRKifatitada e#^- pao|ilo<«l#i& 
dia. 1 afMilogiae ftir ba^af aoid ao--itaaob% Md fiw 
it is a anuMer eooHfMvtbyof-the eoli^eet [iMnea- of not ofrir 
bear I beaet} 7 M 1 ill kodvr -tte elahnOf dm dbMMld'biae^ed 
yoar gratitade,' and when yoa-coaie fonririd to'bonoo.kini’aHd 
commemorate bias memorv/ yon arUI thefaby oeBfw.lioiioo em 
yonraelvea. I have muon pleaauN in aeomiof tte motion, 
gentlemen, and bare no doubt that it wiM bO'Canried-ae nnnnk 
mou^ aa tbo laat. . .s . 

The reaolttliyn waa then put from tiw ebabr aad'oaified 
unanimonaly. ^ . ..., 4 

Mr.vjAMS 8 SiiTHBiti>AM 0 aald, — A r ea e ia tiaa of a veiiy 
aimple nature baa been eatroated to nm, erbiek, miliar the 
elo<||uent addreaaes that hoTe been made, reqniNa' nothing from 
me in aupport of it ; but peeuliar mraomatanoea piaond- me ib 
aituationa in which. I had the beat opport 8 nitie 8 '>of farming ap 
eatimate of the character of the indtTidaal we baire this Aifr'. 
met to commemorate ; and I could ill teeoneila ken* my few 
inga to propoae a reaolution, however trivial, ' with^' makiBijf 
aome i^itempt, however faigt it aaay be, to leooidi any aentk 
menta on tbia occpaion. -It wna my good fortune,' I- may any 
honor, to go to Eaidaod in the eame - veaael with ,tbnt 'diatin- 
guiabed individnal, 'aad themnure few atatione in tife' iu.:'wh{ch 
men have better owportunitiao of eatimaling eadi OtiMn^feha* 
ractera than during urn doae eomaat of ad«Wg‘-noya|e' of ‘five 
monthe; UKbdrwbig-lhat jpteriodl aanyan^dy any^Aat-I-nevea 
heard from RaaHntmun 'B^-'naaatiaiimttiMndnmai’do bonii 
to bia fectinga an n^ aMa t w i tb at'S'did* ''not^4o- Itonor i to humbb 
nature. * Bo alwnyttot ^ i li iad i' b tmaaflt |ii 

country ; aadb»weaat.alt tifl m »» ea tiji to'^»ake any uMMi^e' 
of comfort or eao a iA i iu a eitot nld k lili ll^W i g wad ^iiartila^ 
pio purpoaa.- ‘ -Be'en^ laokad^ fr n tibl d 'to Ibe banailfi -ttil ' 
India mi g ht d a i ivnfrom -bia vnytft, mnd’whetwvar nuyii iMa^ 
oeeumd'hiamibdaaamad'Ohlytottittm thn.iH anuaiNpiMhMlI' 
that mifiil' be aaMdMh by thegrmn tboana a a i a h nf hit ■flMii' 
ohieot.- ' So'-mneh ban hnttt'bnfal,tagAao alogifentiymdA-uirdrft 
Bmgitrt<‘uAd7 foal ah'' diafly. IM .^''eecaiahm,ithnt> il»%'’ian 
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E iitftit t6 d«r«ll Ml Ilik riitnek^ fwMie uid 1 

il thwt I Iboiild ill'Mqttk'itfjrMff on-kuoh'li fead witt 

IberifMe pflM Of M it ffidMwi' tlrMpMkiAg''olr your |Miwiiae{ 
caninot tit domi'fritliMrt^Myiiii; a*AS» Nifom t» Miitifo 

AlMids. ' 1 ftilty ooMdr iH' ati that' hdrfallMi ftoM Mr. Thi^Ihu { 
iMt HmM lopio'on irliich bo b« not tMtebed, •ad'Wiiiktit 
' fbf tba taka of o Or d ts Kty ^awd onaiabBityk 1 oroutd j^ss n|ioit 
Iboir attkwtiou; VhMo Wta nMny of tbMa «* doabtarouad mo 
Who eir(artoiD>diflbreM>keiitiiMMtat >aoae Bvbjeeta, firomoiir 
dopattfd»fHand« Mid to diore 1 froiiM abyi wboievor you May 
tMak/ wkatefer ntay bo your partieuAar 0|ditioiu on Uioiie dis> 
pat«d< points^ flOffrtbolata httr ia a oaao' ia whfeh you May 
without aby aaertfice Of duty or prindiple unitO with in iu a 
tribnia to bW moutoryk It baa b»ea adafitwd «-^biit be he 
or wrona in his religioua opiniona.— that hO baa phnu^' yoit 
(tbe'Uaufea) in a nMrO etofaied polbieal poaitioii thm without 
nia exertions yon were Ukely to have been placed in, at leOM 
for many ytian'to tiotoe. Tbe advaNtagea ho baa Oeoured to 
you are not limited to any narticular ereed, but are applicablo 
to all, and olaiM equally nom all a tribute of approbation. 
On these gronnda l trust foot you will aot only unite in bold* 
ing up your handa in favor of tbe nnolatioh, bat that you will 
all be equally ready in fomiabnig tbe means to reitdOr it eflVc* 
live. Them ia endmer point on wbieb I ranet-tiMicb^' wbidb in 


C rbnpa dot quite ao w«i adapted to inaufa conciHation as the 
it. There baa been an attack of a moat atrOcioua ebaraoter 
made oubyour eoentryman. Now it so happened that yearn 
ago, whe# the ttirombataace to wbieb it alludes took place, t 
vtMul the Whole of the ptoceedingat and 1 have also, sines 
the publication of the attecb, seen a civil seWinr who ii 
aeqtaehiied with all the partleulars. l am^Oathoriaed by that 
feattaiisa. Who is new here, io aay'thnt Ifae accbaed'ls entirely 
jnaeeoat'of the condnol Imputed to him ; and I further aeyv 
whnr 'I lodt at die ffopeotaMo diaHmter of thin meeting, and 
When*b- h >i Mrrp dm dialingwMied'' iadividwil who 'so' ably fill* 
thw ehidr,ttlMt ' dtrtae- dteMnstanedl’ alone' ‘would' be a folk 
anaWer to'eadlrn oulaiimywwit owna'tbe memory of < the dkti»i» 
fainhed*deMh' ‘*11 is unneea awt c y ‘fok Me Mnaay'ihorn hi a ewm 
Iwsfhicir'WO am ed it e d «b>to taho'tbn opinMa of-Wifi^ i»d^ 
vh >a n l » #g* W w illiadllfeMoa ofiCilirieiiih ■trfhalMl't' and huleed 
If b'wirdtlr<dnnMlM’^e ml$ee(i my liwUniih mWlii lend am 

tO'.ntter^lh«tHvhiel#llqMWfd be ea' weH’ftw'^'^MKo ' of fMadt 
t|il hadMoiiy «btfMMi*^I'Wttl therMtid chshdik ‘fibnt styiaf 



roAbtC' a«T. Ml 

iiiy IHoM okthat iMdf i bflfl'I '«yi 
iMilt wiMD RaaHsbhati Ilojr femvHlf 
the liberty of the p re ee,' e a the ehehipHMi< eif tfe»'<>pM«MRi 
aed the fa^wd« Ihaffe mtehed bieoewr art to tb»' tiatevef 
bta goin^ to«'BaglWid Mid oftM -liioewivtd-ui durt aeddtrjrt •add 
1 know aod ban aofirijr-aftrtli,. 'that hie teholeaold tOaahbuhriwd 
in Mie eneaii^ deHro to ’lwoed*'hifriDiMintt<]raieBt ' ti i idt f *- 
foM deterroi-niaab ajilhebwiAiof yeueil; «nd I tcMb.dliigi 
whatever may be. yoar^lkioeaev imtiedl'OpiiikHW^ yeet Witt 
unite ia eoiaaeaMiratiiig thie teoit enligbtenca philee M iheir iad 
ptiihfntbmpiat. Mr. Sethevland thewread t&e Mlowiag reed* 
lutioD, which wee aeconded by Dr. Brantey and oariM iumo 
B imoualy. 

» That the fotlnwtnf aMdIeteeoalMlI WkwtitQle e OattailHfee 
to Sulweription* and to call a Moeliof of the SaharrihM'ii as 

soon as auffleient Ijms abatl have ete|Aed for UM rooaipt of coatrtke* 
Ueas from a(l parts of India.’* 


Sir Jvht POer Chmiltt ■ CAdbikof Khtaigri 
Jgkn Painter, Aq. O. J, Ottedia, JEtM. 

Jitnut PattUi, Baq. A. SvgeHi- Hu. 

T. PinwAnk, BtOi ■ Jamet-K^, J8p. 

H. M. Parkeri W. B. iShiottfr; iSStp. 

D. MeFarlaa, E»q. Baeid Htam, Etn* 

Thetnat B. M. TtmUmi Etf. Cakmet BeAef. 
LemgnmUk GlarMt, Mtq. BwurkamUh TOgum- ■■ 
The followlttg naMet WWe' added' aW' thefMj^NlHioii df 
Mn Tnnon, by eomeat of the Meeting ' 

BUtMMe^ CHtuuiee, ihltted Xdl. 

putHeh JiAts snmtioMt, Ar. 

M^iMriUenih finiSkL ' 

Mr. TmiTQja. tUn laid Ibn dU ebairti^lff-vt .haire ha^. 
imposed OB me, 1 wiU not aagr fha. tftakiL but .tto, plaasure of 
conveying to you the thanka of m*hy jD|.,my^^ttya;|rieiids aad 
of all thoee here thig dayr.;fw poor. bodBeae .'in. takb^ Ibd. 
chair. It wtw thew.olneet te MKO b'tbe.4^r,a pentefi.-,miit 
by hie atOtkiB f^^fOte^fatioa to.th«^(gi^< 

cmingaof the aieetidg (ff tbtfda^ haow of ndt^ciie^j, 

Sir, so well t|MliSed for t l y j i|i wj g«otpimflf. Cooftehtiad ag 
you have been with the nat^Ot amia* oad staii||iM#es;yiaid 
fto high 111 the oploioai of all,. ^waOttfOtr tfiah. t|mib,.iM 
nakdotlril to the ihdi'diddtil vhoiiie Mmory they mn Wti 
temnotate, yod itnWld fXMde oOtr thv jaoeiitfff 1)| 
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flentiments T'begr to participate most cordially, and to thank 
yoij iti tlie'*^naine of the meeting for* your able and ioiphrtial 
cooduet in the chair. 

Sir John Grant said in reply, ^It ia ^tremely grati- 
fving to me to receive the thanks of my native frVends, and I 
•honld think that I bad very ill discharged' by duty if I didT 
not take every occasion consistent with duties of a more im- 
portant nature of ktidmliog'oti all occasions in order to for- 
ward the>wishds of the^ native community, and doing all I 
could towards the promotion of that intelligent independence 
which I hope always to sne eiercised by them:— ITur- 
tem;* 

PUBLIC MEETING— LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 


Tuesday being the day appointed for the adjourned meet- 
ing of the Laudable Societies, a number of the subscribers as- 
s«»mbled between three and four o’clock at the Exchange 
Roomn; biit as it was expected that conciliation would be the 
•nbr of the day, the meeting presented nothiiig like so for- 
midnble an appearance as on the last occasion, when the differ- 
ent parties weib at open hostilities. 

Nr. Reid, the Chairman of the former meeting, having 
been called upon to preside, Mr. Turton stated that it had 
been thought desirable to place before them the present state 
of the funds of the societies, lo conseauence of which thg 
Secretary bad drawn up, about a week ago, a report to be 
submitted to them. It was not necessary for jiint to say much 
on the occasion, except that he was happy to state that he 
believed that a spirit of conciliation had been shown by those 
who bad been for some time opposed to the late proceedings, 
which spirit he hoped and believed was reciprocal. Whatever 
differences there had been in the societies, he sincerely hoped 
that tbby ^^no^ no longer ' existed.'^ 'Mr. Cullen, ' he was 
sorry to sayi* was prevented from attending by , indbposition ; 
but with their' permission h^ woiijd supply his pla^ by ref^ing 

• • ' 'REPOfRT.' *-;-.**, ‘ . 

' re&reage to the discussions which have taken place,, 

the l>ireg^.think.ii^irab)e to lay befoge. the, gbareholders 
Report the stoto of tiie Societies 


LA09ABU1 AOCimiKB^ MBWnMS. , m 


LAUDABU SOCiBTY. 

Accordmg to the slalBmeiiLt WMi» iib to tho 31sl of ]>e- 
eember last, and submitted to the hall-yoarty meetiog»/*1i|h;i 
funds in cash gnd Qqmfpai^^ 
paper amounted to fta. Be. 2»63f06ib 0 4 
Interest due in ISovernineiit 


securities including premi* 

uins, • 8,009 6 4 » , 

Estimated value tho seen* ^ 
rities assigned by Messrs. ^ 

Alexander and Co 2,d7»8S28 ,6 9 ^ 

8 , 29,792 12 6 

Add — Amount of Subscrip* 
tions realized since Ist Ja- 
nuary last, 2,01,787 0 0 

Amount recovered on securi- 
ties assigned by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co. since 

ditto,... 8,821 6 B 


2,05,106 6 8 

Less — Regulated 
advance on 3} 
shares on laps* 
ed lives paid 
since 1st Janu- 
ary last, 14,000 0 0 

Law charges, ad- 
vertisements, V 
printing charg- 
es, commission, 

&c.. 1,706 2 2 * 

15,708 2 2^^ 


Sa. Rs. 1,^9, 492^ 4 0 

«— I ii m III I ^ 

Invested as follows:— ; , V * » v 

In Government BecuijiieS,.', '*9 0 

In Cash in the tTigoo Ban^« i ^187 4 8 v ** 

^ ^ ‘ - — 1 , 88 ;^ ,. 4 , 8 

'Totalamtmntor fhiids....8aBs7,1i0;f9O Oil* 
which divided among wOj^abam on lapsed lites; |fvea 9a. .lU. 
8,374 per share above the regulated advance. 



iKwi!|}y«, 


But it mnat be nbcierve^ IM thi* fttppvnk ie partly, aodi to 
f o(>i|»|d«>ntb'e e^iepf, d^peedeut* pp t^e oorfeetpeae pf tlie 

^timate •»f tlif y^oe pf ti|a aecvtitifif Maigaed by Sf^airat 

^Alexunfler Co. 

THIRTEENTH 8 UP|»^EMENT%IIY hAVDA^hJi 
SOCIETY. 

Total aiDount of funds as per Statement 
up lo 81 si Decpmi^r |astp and submitted to 

the balf-yejrly meetinsTe Sa. Us. f 

Add— -Amotiiit of subscrip- 
tions realised siiiqe 1 st Ja- 
nuary last, «Sa. Bs. Ipd 7»942 0 0 

Less — IS egulsted 
adviince on 0 | 
shares on laps- 
ed lives paid 
since 1 st Jauu- 

ary last 38^000 0 0 

Priming charges^ 
adveitisemrnts, 
commission y re- 
fund of sub- 


acriptioiip drc«. 2,639 0 0 


4^,838 e 0 


Ba.R8o ^,808 0 0 

- ■■■ " ■ jf ' l ' u 1 .1 

Tnrestrd as follows;-— 

In Government securities • • 96,660 0 Q 
In cssh in liie Union Bank. • 643 0 0 

Q 0 

Total amount of funds* • • * 8^1 -Rs* 8^09,71^4 7 6 

which divided among 1:0 shares on lapsed lives, give» Sa. Rs. 
'2,244»per share, above the regulated advance. 

The Directors have great pleasure |n informing the meet- 
ing that the recent discussions have not occasioned withdrawals 
of subscriptions 'to any considerable extent — peafiy whole 
of the former subscriptions bgre been paid PPj Mlidec the 

circumsl^'ficea the. Directors hovonpt iboiJgbtpli |o ip:;ist, on 
guy forjisflnrse ^for non-pay meni prior to the Ist of April, 
l or tm they lto|pe,to receive the ssnetioo of the meeting. 

leidtsetmt^ 89 the fseuriUea eh^med froip Mem 

Vi»( M fwwwivK a* S«¥tKS lAtSgftlt Sm 
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ciety dvring the part three moetbs hare been very iaeon^era-' 
bii,~-d<i^««ra eCtiM dAAtoi* ;iH»iag*.BMi^ * 

othera rtftlt'iilMMn arr a ageirtid b ^had lawa 
»' praglteart'lMve >dediM'.feUniBg, thane* m odaBaoaaaoa'ar 
ha^g reii»iBadJ>rtiP1LifrlW,lh«i A*<MMat .of tMtaetoni 

B««,iopay aam|Ata jHI.^I'»i^t^|^& ona cr lUMee;ikne- 
erer, they believe arvaagoBOiia^ill'ba laa^ aader rthiebJijb 
payoteata wilt iateedlately' I m irearti^. , B^'SoebilHMibT 
aertaiiMog Im ia. iitlrtiNk‘.4il .CQrtiM&rti . 

iaabitity^lM Treartiren'to recover aahlt^lh iimrdnei.| 
Coatpaey'a paper ataadiag ia. the aaibrti. t^i /rtiartr 
tors, who, in cooftmity to ^ rertdhtion' parted eh ' the 
of February laat, Itove beeiK eiidled'i^oal^' the See rot aa y to 
endorse the paMra to the prtsent Directors— <Bfr.' T. Plowdea^ 
and Mr. HF. Fi Fergassoa, retired Directora/ bi^e ant the' 
wishes of the sbareholders, bat Mr. A. Colvin 'rt^ wan ekht- 
ed a Director in January 1838, and resigned inM% fitHohri^, 
also Mr. 1’. Dickens and Captain Gavtn xhunglka've 


-as 


for the presmt refused to do so. Buttbe'flMds of the JSoeietien 
at the aisposal of the Directors hate been amply aaffirtenttd^ 
meet all just claims upon them. < 

The Directors, however, are not without iu^pes of' •hniiiil' 
able to come' to a satisfactory arrangement with some of -die deb- 
ton allnd^ tip, vradiout the necesniy&f^ii^ngreoourseto legal 
nieashres, and truUf tKKt'tto'FtoitoediBgs at the present meeting, 
win brii||f ntottVh aetdemnt of- ail existing differences. 

Thgrttwdors'afe atmiouB to do all in their power to pat tm 
end to contoh'linh; and to avoid all contest as to ^ir authority; 
they beg to plac^^tbeir res^.mdoB in the brtidd of dm presdnt 
meeting, the com^toiiey ind'lagality of whhb, ealled oo it bad 
beeu by. asMfPl ^ partiesi it is to -be prtaumo d- willwotfbwoc. 
after be^^Hjeanoned. ' . In case this,expe^tion ^bould nnfortu- 
nbtoiy dM be realized, it wouU be et^^tdieBt thid *be meeting 
should pvAvide for the eutergency, abi-’alrtbollltotheBeWiDi* 
r^epH^,^ tak^.suoh steps as drcumstonufo-iirty render'necesmiy$ 
^bener .as'to ^ debtort to ^3oti^|t^ior"foito tbs enddt^^ 
rteiit of'toe j^bveminent S(lci|rUiee. ' • -> -* 

‘ 1rbe 'J(lnpctofo'lfoveonly fofdlpr^^to.hMe dint die Seato|an 
has tendered J^'.te|lggamntfd; rt]rttnr' under data'-didtflllli 
inatant,Ja cMy bf whUtb is rtinin^;-Uad tdiieb the Diraetoiirt 

dhfoK4ltoBo(»edwun'p!lrtM«hf^ 
thouj^t Irnghr to a^ptr^'^eellBg Ifr. ColM'tllMnmmg, 
mtUnei WiiWiiledff fo'fbe Sdfetlnirtilltho'dBtoio^thiilAMeb- 
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ing, when the election of a Secretary Woiktd be fnbmitled to 
the ihenotbers at large. 

Tliey' cannot' close their Report without expressing their 
strong sense of the services of Mr. Cullen during the period rn 
which they have been entrusted with' the direction of the dffairs 
of the Societiesi ,nnd.‘‘tH^y do not hesitate to say that in their 
opinion the 'retirement of Mr. Cullen, he being also a trustee 
for the securities assigned by Messrs. Alexander and Co., 
would be a loss to the Societies,, and one severely felt by any 
member of the present direction who may be continued iu 
o£fee. 

(Copy.) Calcutta 8th April, 1834. 

To R. H. Cockerell, T. E. M. Turton, W. Bruce, 
A^D B. Harding, Esqks. Captain J. W. J. Ousblby 
AND Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, Directors' of the 
Laudable Societies, 

Dear Sirs^ — I am afraid we are no nearer a settlement with 
the old directors of these Societies than we were two months 
ago, and unless something is done on our parts, however un- 
merited on theirs, the meeting on the 15th will most probably 
do no more than its predecessor has done towards putting an 
end to the degree of. doubt and uncertainty as to the Societies’ 
interests existing for the last three mouths, and that indefatiga- 
ble opposition to all our proceedings, to support and prolong 
which 1 believe you have been sa tinned, no possible available 
means, be their nature what they may, have Imn spared. 

I have reason to fear too, that imy thing short of my 
** abdication^* will effect little towards a perfect and amicable 
settlement ; and^accordingly their wish to express my desire to 
resign the Secretaryship qf the Societies into the hands of the 
shareholders, as soon as arrangements can be conveniently made 
for relieving me of the charge. 

Until then every attention will continue to be given to the 
intereats ofthe^Societies on my part, as heretofore, and I hope 
you Will iinderstand that this cochmiinication arises’ solely from 
a desire to' ^ the Laudables flo^irlsbiog, and from lio diminish- 
. ed sense oA part of the impoltince of the trust, or the kind- 
UM tbat ,^4 ii into my hands, rendered ioVoluable to me from 
the and spirit in .which the Act .was, dune. 

i 4^ your obli^ and faithful servant, 

(iMgned) J. CullbK. 
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During (be reading of ^ the above Veport there f(ere some 
slight objeetioiis made by^Mr. Dickensi but they w<tre 
toriJy explained by Mr/Torton. . * ' / j 

It was then propofsd by Captain Forbes,; seconded, by ilk|ir» 
Plowden, and carried unanimously :r^ ' ^ 

** That the Report now reed be epproyed end CQoilirii|ied^ suit 
that ihe reaisiietjloi^ of the. Directors ana S^reiary ^ be rereived«**< 
The following letter from , the old ‘Directoqji was then read 
by the Chairman : — . ♦ . - . 

Calcutta, April 15 , 1 BB 4 . 

To the CkairHian of the Meeting of ^SkanhoUertof 
, bk Soi^tiee. 

Sir, — We request you will do us the favor to read to the 
Meeting the subjoined letter as soon as you conveniently can 
after taking the chair. 

We have the honor to be, 

O; Young. 

T. Dickens. 

J. Pattle. 

John Cowie. 

To the Shareholders of the,lth Laudabk Society andofthe lZth 
Supplementary Society ^ , 

Gentlemen, — We the undersigned Directors of the JLaiid? 
able Societies desirous to prevent, if pi ssible, further contepl^ 
and to leave the shareholders perfectly free to act accqiriing to 
their will in the future management of their affairs,. te^er.<mE 
resignations of thjs office of Directors. 

Mr. Wright the Secretary appointed by us resigns l^fi o^e 
for the same reasons. ,,,] . , 

We do not doubt that the shareholders. At large will perceive 
it to bn convenient, and most plainly Just both to ns and, to 
such shareholders as have acknowiemed us to be Directors, 
and have paid premiums on policies through <^r. Wright to 
recognize the acts done hy us, or on our faelmli in the conduct . 
of the business of these Societies from the llth . January li^ 
to the present day. / • 

As the aituatioo of Director ogunot, however be resjgaad ib 
such a msjmer as to axempt^thgse wl^b baye once acted M^liph 
from legal respomnbility, excepti. by; the express cooseni of 
every slmrehalder,>we shall be. unw necemity of 
from the new Directors whp^may jpe .appointed by pres^ 
Meeting an engagement (n^'i^emiMfy us ..from legal qojm- 
quencea, should our rigbl tk Jesigp he nereafter disputed. 
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Th^ Masoiiable condition beinganmted to by tho Mooting 
(whidi tho undersigned cannot doubt) Captain Y<^ne and 
Mr. Dickens will immediately endorse to the new Direc- 
tort« who may be appointed, ’all the Omernment securities now 
standing in their hpmM, and the ondersigiiad will withdraw the 
notices which hat^ been gireo to the debtors of the Societies 
nottopavto any ^thor persons than the undersigned, and the 
aSairs of thee^ocieties can proceed i^ithout further difficulty. 

'Il^e haye , the bonour to be« .OenUeineo, your yery obe* 
dient serTaiits, 

O. Young. * 

T. Dickbns. 

' J. Patt4*b.. 

John Cowib, Directm 
, of, the Utk Lmtdable and 13li Supplementary 
Laudable Societies. 

It was then proposed by Mr. £. Macnaghten, seconded 
. by Captain Forbm, and carried unanimously,— 

That the resignatiuiis conveyed in the enclosed paper, be 
aoeepted.*^ 

’ Mr. Greenlaw said, that -the resolution that he intend- 
ed io propose required but little' comment. < They had 
adopted the report of their directors and thereby acknowledged 
their seiryicee. Though they had ail resigned to promote 
cordiality, he had no doubt that they would cheerfully deyote 
their talents again to the benefit of the societies if re-elected. 
He would Aerefore propose without further preface, — 

' ** That Msisrs. Cockerell, Turton, Bruce, Harding, Ca'^t. Ouse- 
Isy, and Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, be elected Directors of the two 
Soc^ies until the halfyearly meetlog io January neat.*’ 

^ After some discussion of no gieat in^rtance the next bnlf 
yemy ’meeting in July' was sobstituted for January, in which 
amenodd form thfs resolutibh was pht^to the yote carriM 
nasnisaously. * In the coarse of the tUscossioti, which was ex- 
Uemely desnltory, Mr. Pattle drew attention to an obseryation 
Vied in .one'of Mr. Turtoin^i ctimmnnicatioiis or publications, 
that the abeicHlhs had been placed In jenbhrdy, ' trusting that he 
did not BMD Umreby to infer that thsy iiad beUW in jeopardy 
by thedSd^orsV^Mr, Turton stated that he iflndM to the 
di ssrtM bne wfateK ware then going on, which were cnicnjated 'io 
place any institutiou in jeopardy, which explanation perfectly 
Alisfied Mr. Pattle. 
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Mr. Clarke flidd that h*.lM4 to propose veioltttiifti witlk 
out which the ezertiona of their dlTectora would crippled. 

The leaolutioa wap aa fpUowa >*- 
• Thai the Directory nc autbpriied bp the present ssaetlof to take 
such steps with tefereace to the seeufities assign^ hp ,tf essfik Alex* 
under and po., and any compromises iherapOt as tlfsy 'miyf OiH^At 
and circumstances reqhire." ' ' ' . j 

It must be evident to them thatopapromiaes might be ex- 
tremely beneficial to the society ; ‘ but these they could not e& 
feet without the aanctidn of the aubaeribera ; imd it would be 
useless to summon a meeting for that express purpose when the 
matter might be settled at once. If they bad sufficient confi- 
dence in their directors to elect them, they ought, also to have 
sufficient confidence in them to entrust them with the powani 
proposed in his resolution. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Adam Smith, and 
carried unanimously. ^ 

Mr. Adam Smith then proposed the appointment of Mr. 
Cullen to the Secretaryship of the societies,— >wben Mr. Clarke . 
called for a ballot. He distinctly avowed his, intention of 
voting for iMr. Cullen himself; but thought it would bp, moie 
regular and' more satisfactory to all .parties to have a^lmlot. 
Several gentlemen thought it uoneceasary to proceed to abaUot 
when there was no objection by any to.ihe candidate proposed ; 
but Mr. Turton coincided in the opinion of bis learn^ nieiid ; 
and observed in addition, that if it were neccmaiy to «baji|[j 0 i,fi>r 
a Secretary, it was equally necessary to bedipt mi; iPir^tois. 
The question was finally disposed by m ahow^olhepas^ which 
proved unanimously in favor of Mr.' Cullen), i^itli. nn under* 
standing that a ballot should take, place for b^ IDifeqtQrs.aild 
Secretary, aa soon as the rest of the business, oi, thSa .meetiug 
should be disposed of.* ' ^ . > 

Mr. Tjurton then read the . following report.of the Commit* 
tee appointed on the 18th of February last to enquire /into, die 
best mode of cunsolidaling tho.twaSocietiee;*^ 4 

iZeport of tAe Ofmmiitee of lAe 

SerMof the JLauMbh ,9^ l^myVAfumry 

1834, to aagictre into tie oaspeiiApf ami the 
. uniting tie jhDoSee^oHat. ^ ^ 

We find 'that in the jbaudable^Society 
lives at jpreaeat icsored it onlwSgaand in Sup plementar y . 
Society 240, of wjnch hMeyiei^tgir are atso inhMceAiit^l^^ 
Laudable. In the two Societies therefocethere are * oily 460 
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■ * * . • ' 

lives insured in all, and on these the risks amount to 1,755 
efaaresv vin. in the 7th Laudable 1,054 in the ‘8tippleipen> 
tary 701. % 

The most numerous of these two Societies conAiets of by 
far too few members to afford a probability x>f an equal annual 
mortality ; and even after the blending of them together, the 
numbers of both united will still be much smaller than could 
be desired.* 

We ate therefore of opinion not only that the Societies 
ouj^ht to be united,, but ‘to make up for deficiency in their 
number of members that the tefhi of their duration 
should be extended, and judging from past experience, we infer, 
that 7 years will not be found mote than sufiSicient to supply 
the want of numbers so as to equalise the rates of dividends on 
lapsed shares. On the same grounds, but lookiiig too in some 
degree to the probability of a deterioration in the average 
description of risks' insured, we would recommend that the 
* maximum of dividend shall, on the renewal of Societies, be 
taken at Rs. 6,000 per share, but instead of the existing rule 
of the Supplementary Society ^hich provides that the surplus 
funds of one Society shall be carried to the next Society in 
succession, we recommend that ‘such surplus shall ba divided 
amongst the surviving members of the Society rateably, accord- 
ing to the amount of premium they have paid. 

The advantages we expect to fiow from the adoption of 
these measures are, first, the high degree of probability, 
amounting almost to moral certainty, that the funds of the So- 
ciety will on an. average of 7 years, b^ fully adequate to the 
payment of dividends to the extent above limited — whilst. 

Secondly, by the return of any eventual surplus to the 
survivors, they will be as far as possible indemnified for any 
over-payment of premium which the result may prove to have 
been in so fur disproportiotied to the risk insured. The great 
certaiiity of the ultimate dividend too ty ill afford a facility 
not hitherto possessed by the Imldelrs of lapsed certificates to 
discount the bidance after receipt of the first dividend. 

As to'thh terms oif which the tw6 Societies may be united, 
we must aihrert to 6ie facts; that the 7th Laudable Society, 
which expires%t the end of the cnfrent year, must pay over 
to the new or eighth Society ten per cent: of the sum that it 
may then htave stf^hand. It seems but fair that the members 
of ibmSimplementary Society should, on their afnalgnmation 
^ipontffihtw a^htmilar amount. It is impossiblh' at ^present to 
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state with any accuracy what Ihb might rirqiiire per ahai^bui 
assttroing as. probable that one thousand sbarea insured in the 
7th Laudable will carry with them Rg. 50,000 jhr the eightb^g 
the 700* shares held fn the Supplementary Sec^aty* pnght lo 
pay 50 Rs. per share to make up a corresponding oontrjj^tioa 
to the united funds. . , ^ * • 

We would, further beg to suggest, that the following |iro- 
TisioDS shall be adopted fpr the aew Society. 

As we haye already pi^pesed that the. whole of the snv* 
plus funds shall at the .end^pf seven ypars^ be distributed 
rateably amongst the surviving , members, . there . will be no 
per centage made over to the 0th .Spciety commenciiig 1st 
January 1842. • . 

I'be affairs of the 8th United Society shall be conducted 
by nine Directors and a Secretary. , . . 

Of the Directors there shall be chosen 

1 from the Civil Service. 

1 from the Milita^ Service. 

1 from the Legal, Professlgo. 

1 from the Merchants. . 

1 from the Tradesmen. ; 

1 .from the Natives. 


6 

the remaining three may be of any class. In case no suitable 
person ^f any particular » class will accept the Direction, his 
place may be supplied from any othf’r class indiscriminately. 

The Directors shall go out annually,' but any of them may 
be re-elected. . 

They shall be choseu by a majority of those ^pmsenjt at the 
regular annual mee ting con vpned for the,pHrpo9S,^prm^dMtwo> 
fifths of the she reholders be^mresentad ELj^g mpatiimg; if not^ 
another special meeting shairtK^c»sU^/%^tba.:, at- Id 

days’ notice — the .decisioh of .N^bich secmid jneeting shall bow v 
fiuul* i' .S’ . u •' o. , 

No person ahall be coetudered qmilifit^ fpr Jbe Direction, 
who does not bald .at least one share in * the. Society— pnlees a 
majority of the whole :eharahol<jfem sbail specia vote^,fa^bia 
electiosiiuhQtwithslaiidiilg hie Ipst^thnn. one abase. ; > ^ 
The Seeretaiy shidl in^Ukc^mam elected 
jority of votes, butie 'pftae 2-6^ of the shareholders ehaUmot 
be present pr;reprqpp^ ^ithe^eqtieg, enptlmr^h^ 
by the Direefors, 'with 14’daya’ notice, the deemtoa of which 
shall be final. « 
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The Secretary shall continue to hold liis office during the 
pleasim of the Society. ' 

A majority of the votes at any meeting at mnich ^'Sds of 
the Society shall be .npreaented ahall be Conclusive upon all 
snb^^ bronght. before it; and the votes' of a mi^rity at a 
meeting SO constitBted, shall be reqOisite fes'ih*; wmoval of a 
Director or, Seoietaiy.frmn office. . 

.Any 'tines of ffie Directors m aiiy ten-meittbera having 
individuallj' aa'hiteiest in tberSpcimy in extent of one 
riiare oach^^iilUy call an extro«id|lt>^ meeting' of the. Society 
at Mty time by pOUic advertisement, with .sayea day^ notice ; 
■but BO lesotntioa passed at such riiall be oonrdnsive until con- 
‘ tinned'hiyaBOtber..meetiiig called fat tiiat .purpose, unless the 
purport of it shall havp vjbeen specihpdi. ia the advertisement 
'coBVoniBgthn . siSee ti ng.' - 

All sharshelderB to .be entitled to vote either in person, or 
by proxy signified in' writingi. 

Tim printed regulations to remoia in other respect in force 
except in so far as tbey.havo''be<ea'^tmd by the resolutions of 
the 1^ meetings of the EmudaUe isdcieties. 

Should these suggestions be' adopted by these meetins, we 
wonld. recommend that the Direetma he mnpowered to nil. up 
the detads of the plan and to make ^ the subsidiary arraoge- 
mmits necessary for carrying it into affect . 

G. J. OORDOH. 

JORR LoWB, . 

W. N. Fo.rbbs. • 

. .GRBaNl.AW. 

Th^s* ^ Turton. 

JOSBFR 'WlU.lS. 

. Mr. Tmten then proponed the two 'Allowing resolutions, 
which w«fo-dhty>^ceoeMed» and enrriod unocimonsly 

^ That the Ilepost' of ifoe tCupnitten be referred to the 
DhrihhnMmcw elected •fDCi.'tWfMietihc m><^' c^mpktiou in con- 
j'oMitMir’wiA the Direuiors,.OMd.timt tiie^Mhec coosideration 
of it bejMotpoaed till tha aeut .half yeartymeetiag.’’ 

*' TlMddw recommandatiou contain^ ia tha Keport of the 
CoaMiittee,MW to the holdiiig pieetinga» the a^'^’^ksent.and 
meetion of-Dinctors andof 8Ceretary,''be adopted as-tiw .le- 
gulationn'4diimto>4dooietieo:forr(to^ residue of itlmir ussf^ve 
tefaBe;MffitiMtt)]ilml^reetcM>e M^piem^ iqr rulea in 

conlMlitiy thSnrIlMh." ■ -;7i- v*.' . 

■}'• ■■i.'^^liie W B tt afi’tlfon bnlte Up witii fRk ^ timnfcs 

jlhdhc rdrahmani.— Denpel Murkaiw. ' - ' 



. BBNOAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. ' 9^ 

BENGAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. • 

A general meeting gf members of the above Society was 
held at the office of the amigaee of the late firm jofCrfatt^ndeh* 
Mackillop and Co. SeCietaries and Treasurers, on Saturday, 
the 19th April, for the ins^tion of accounts, the election of 
office-bearers, and the consideration of the interests of the so* 
ciety, as affected' by the failttre of Messrs. Cruttenden and 

Mr. Leighton openM the b'nsiness'of the meeting by stating 
that he attended there as the' representatiee of a considerable 
number of absent subscriben, andbeing entitled, in that charac- 
ter, to take a part in the proceedings of the day, be would beg ^ 
leave to move that Mr. Bruce be recjjuested to take the chair. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Palmer and 
carried, the Chairman briefly stated the objects of the meeting, 
and called upon Mr. Macintyre to produce the accounts. 

Mr. Macintyre stated that, on the failure of Messrs. Crut-' 
tenden and Co. be had committed the. mtinagemcnt.of the 
affairs of the society to Mr. Leii^ton, and being consequently 
unprepared to affora the information that might required by 
the meeting, he bad deputed that gentleman to act on bis 
behalf. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Leighton to produce the 
accounts. 

Mr. Leighton informed the meeting that the accoanta 
would be^found copied in the books lying upon the table, but 
apprehending that it*woald be tedious and inconvenient to the 
gentlemen present to proceed at once to their investigation in 
detail, he would move — 

That the accounts of the several classes of thp Bengal 
Provident Society, as rendered by Mr. Mactbtyre, assignee of 
the estate of Messrs. Cruttenden^ Mackillop and Co: be' sub- 
mitted to the following sobscribers, now present,' and that they 
be 'requested to examine and report on them, ht their earliest 
convenience, through the medium of the miblic pspers; — 

Mr. Bruce^ Mr. Comie, and Mr. 'Paimer.** 

Mr. Dickens seconded the motion, '4vfiich' was carried ugh- 
nimottsly. ' 

' Ml*. Biruce moved that Mr. Didkens be reqiiestpd to' Ke- . 
come a member of the committee jitsi appointed which' Win 
seconded by Mr* CoWle and carried. ; ' 

Mr. Leighton ptoduced^the Company's p^fier' lmd mori-: 
gage securities and proposed the following resolution, which 
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wai Mpported bj Mr. Macnaghten, and adopted by the 
meetia^: — 

. “ Tbattbe coqtmittM of geqtlemen» who have lioaaented 
to 'report oo the aceoabts, be requesthd to ezaniae the Com* 
fuiny’e paper and title deeda of the landed property mortgaged ' 
to the sooiety, . repoijting at their earliest convenience ' whether 
the former stands ia the names of the Directors, and whether 
the lajtter areda any way .d^ective ; — and, -further, to obtain 
fij»m aocMnpej^t prefeseional pereon an estimate of the pre> 
neat a^het v4lue of the houses so mortMed.” ' 

Moved by Mr. Leighton, seconded by Mr. Macintjre, 
and earned unanimously: — 

** iThat the proprietors of the Union Bank be requested 
to act as the Treasurers of the sooiety, gad that the Com- 
pany’s mper be forthwith deposited in their iunds.” 

Moved by Mr. Leighton and seconded by Mr^ Cowie 

**That all advertised dividends, remaining unclaimed 
nftet the Umit of time presmbnd by the fundamental rules of 
the society, declarra fo^eited. 

Mr. Palnier opposed the motion on the ground of its 
illiberality and. the ^bable hardship of its operation in many 
- instances, am} be aaduced a strong case in point where the 
olaimanta were orphans rosiding.at the Mauritius, who could 
hardly be suppowd to have access to the Ltmian or Indiam 
Gnsetle, announcing the paymeqt of a dividend. 

Mr, Leighton explained that bis nsotion was {ponded on 
. pne.of the original re^latipns, of the institution, which were 
deciarnd.to be iasmataMB. 

Mr. Dickeos suggested, by way of amendnsent, that the 
• mption dwuld ba modified iq the following manner, in which 
form it was put tp^the nieeting and, adopted.;, 

, \ *f- That uie committee be requested to report whether it 
pnMM.tBot be propm that all advertised dividends remaining 
. uM^med after the limit of tiiqe prescribed by the fundamental 
nies'af thgaocie.!^,'. should be now declared faffeitod.” 

Moved by Mri Palmer, seconded by 
qqd 'C^nd^.nnanimously:.— " That in' epnformily with the 
secommemUtioa of the' Dilecton, Mr. Leighibn be ielectod 
Jfifeietar«,.|P('.*|to. ,and that be be remuBgfated,>fi>r bis 

S^jj^byil^iysfu^issiun.of one per centon'reeeipte* and one 

K osBt oa paypenls, all inoidental cbaig^ M hereto- 

ji'hqpto hfvilh*; seiv^** claasee in die mid of their 
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Mr. Leightoo be[^e3 to offer the meeting the expresifh^ 
of his thanks for their ready at sen tion to the lecomoiendatiM' 
of the Directors. ' " 

Mr Dickens enquired of Mr. Palmer whether it was the' 
intention of the Directors to lender their resi^ation t» the 
subscribers. 

Mr Palmer replied that, so far as he was indltiddanv 
conccfrned, it was not hm t^ntibn ▼oluiilarily to relinquiMl 
the administration of the afTalrs of the society^ especiatiy at 'k 
moment when they appeared, to require the exercise of pecultai 
rigiiance and attention qo the part of the existing manageiik^nt. p 
The Qseetmg then separated, after a rote 6f thanks te 
the Chairman. . ' . ' ^ 

There was a good deal of desultory conTersalioa . on ‘ 
points affecting the interests of the society, but our lintits only 
admit of our furnishing a report of the more important proCeedl* 
ings of the, day. We understood it fo be.stat^ that tbef com* 
mittee would incorporate in their prcyecteil report sucl^ ob^r- 
vatrotis, as might occur tothefn, in respeci io the 'distribution 
of fiinHs imoiediately available for the payment df dividends. 
^EnglhhMan. , ; 

SLAVEAY at SYLHET and A8HAM» 

) 

. . (From a Cortttp’mdeia of. ike BugUMum* ) , . , . 
Tb«r« is. a ditfer^oce in Ihe 's^te e/t nkVery'aa'lt eljiuta ia 
Asham, a#d H exists at Sylbat. ' The afaVe^^n' Asliani jier> 
fonns service on account of haVing received thd -pirira 0^.11^ 

■ rvitnde;— the sieve in Sylhet is forced,' iiito Servitude'' oy 
another who receives the prieO; of .bU' Servitude. ' In the.' fatter 
case it is' lbe wlnst sfiecies of robbei^ ; in the former ft ' m t]ha 
resjiit of poverty or vit^. The slave is ‘robbed 6f Ae'eddm, . 
the dOl>tbr-sleve fbrej^. it» because he cannot '^Ip ft. The 
antiquity ,'of the pragifhe. of tuIetetiOg' isitlMr^^toCription of 
servitude^ dqes not alter the. fact thatl ih'AfT^iiimir cash it ie . 
robbery, "and ib ' the fatlfer cSse innbtlityr'^^ '^'jTa debt, ’<ft'‘ 
some'circunsUneee which furies s man to give up his 

That the 'djBblOr>alave voluntarily 'i^^s his freedon^, 'Iro 
one will mSiqtaiii in ppposition to universal expe'nence. ^ 
prisonment ft>f crime or debt has alwisys beeu; end al^ejih will' 
be. regerded'lls .ex^waely repugnant'td' haturel Filing f/h'ende 
on the one Ik'nd it 'is "deemed pdnisliiueift, sufficient ,.to 'dgieh 
ftohi thb eommiss'ioa'of (minis', jild’iiii tiiS other ,ns ahmdmal 
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to compel payment of debts due Qrom one individual to ^ot|^er. 
Whether; therefore^ a man is found in the pooditton of a alav^, 
or that of a debtor-slave, it is perfectly opposed ^^.fifitjure and 
reason^ that in either of .those slates h| should be ^efiaed with 
bis lot, or jn other could have voluntarily' consented to 
be deprived of liberty during the remainder of hts life. 

^•becau^' the. coitom of nurchaaing slaves, and reducing 
debtors to slavery is agreeable to the Ijindoo and Mahome- 
' dan laws, is sdU in force and, pledged to bp r^pe'cted by the 
British Concernment, some .have donbted tbVp>^opriety of at- 
tempting to abolish slavery at A sham and'Sylhet, unless com- 
|ibn(»l)on could be made to the holder of slaves. The amount 
•.of compensation, it is calculated, would be thirty or forty lacs 
of Rupees. 

We shudder to make a..calculatiofi of the slaves, as valued 
by Mr. Scott in« the aggregate ; for tfiking.a aUye at Asbam 
and Sylhet to be worth M ^u]^es-, we have 86',(K)0 as the 
number of slaves in those countries. What must be the sum 
total of all the districts in the British territories I 'Taking this 
additional number mtb * account, will our projectors continue 
to maintain the propnety of the measure suggested by them 7 
But be the number of sMves what it may, there is no avoiding 
their freedom, for sO' the parliament of Great Biitaui has 
enaipted. " 

A most entiaordinary reason has b,eefi given for continuing 
the practice of slavery, and that is in the form of a comparison 
drawn betwec^ the apendtorift class in Ashgm and England. 
The speudtbnfts in the latter country undergo two forms of 
slavery— the slave in the shape of a fc^on transimrted' beyond 
seas, and the debtor-stove in tbe^shjspe of a sblclier in the army 
and a sailij^r in the navy. It is totber^odd, that Ubere . should 
bo occasion to go |ki ^ar for argumenta in support of slavery at 
Asbain and Sylhet ; and my fee$pn for tfainking^so is founded 
on tks fact that the bulk of the slave, population of. Sylhet are 
noifmfalmed, baithkdescendMts. of slaves originally ppr- 
chaeed^^ud Isansmitted by tby pu,fbliasem jto ,tbeir lieirs from 
generatveortogeueratloii, multfplyjug,bb^.conimob live stock. 
Aro to be compared* Yitb ^e sjpendtbrifta.of Engtond 

finding theb^v^y into Che raulm of a ^oiioifS aypy,^sml| to t^e 
decks , i^^^'r.-^vinciU to. the fel.uns 'transported 

from, %(|^d colonies T. The diffsfeoce in Urn Condi tioo 

of Btiffland^ and the ,'s|mndtbrifi|k,in/ Asbaia 

majjr,^ tbiis ataisii. , Tto spendthrift bondsmen in the Britisl^ 
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army and navy* are hound to serve bis miyesty for a lifnited 
period^ for which they , are well fed and clot^i^^ and, have 
prospects of plunder and promotion ever before Ibemv irtMeh 
tliinas taken togetlier, form a combination of comforts that are 
usufuly beyond ihe reAsh of a multitude of our fellow-subjects; 
who have never been spendUirifts. The Ashamese debtor- 
slaves are enslaved in most cases, for. the whofo term of their 
lives, for debt, which is equal to r perpetual , slavery ; . they 
have wretched fare; the females of their famiUes become 
prostifotes; their males be|gani pr robbprs, some on the ' 
roads, others transported as felons I The soldier jney per*. 
chase bis discharge for a certain sum of moimy, whicn, if 
sober, he could gather , together hy tlie.sale of his allowance of 
a dram, and by carrying on sundry petty specs in the canton- 
ments, or camp, among his comrades., What can a miserable 
Ashaihese, toiling all day, do to coll^ the price pf his dis- 
charge from his-master, who, of course, is. interested in taking 
care that bis bondman shall not possess ought wberewilh to 
emancipate himself? To make t^ comparison jnst,,the parties ' 
should be placed on an equal seme of comforts and casualties ; 
and were that done on the' present occasion, 1 do not hesitste . 
to say that 1 should be happy to oppose the deliverance of the 
Ashamese debtor-slaves from their happy lot. / < . , 

Pursuingmy arguments against the project of ' purchasifig 
the freedom of slaves and debtor-slaves, I ask wliether a regu- 
lation will be eaacted*to prevent the purchase of slaves,' and , 
the bolding of bondsmen,, in a, preqmcltee point, tuf view? 
The answer will doublless be in the affirmative. Then Ihe 
pledge must be abandoned, and’ the Hindoo law sandiooing , 
the piprobase of slaves must be set aside. Nobody roust have 
slaves of any description.. The right of inheriting « is founded 
on that of acquiring properly ; for if it is pfobibit^ . tq acquire > 
property, it naturally follows that there willbe, no property tp„, 
be inherited : in other , words, if you forbid a . man. to purchase 
a slave, or to acquire him in any shape, (for^such Ihe regulation > 
must be,) the death .of .the purchaser. ott|^t legally to set |be 
slave free, the purchaser cannot diimose of his slave jo any. 
shape, uor can the heir inherj^faim* *<,lf ^a.mere piirclmse^oft« 
slave is oqly to be provid^ agqimdt/alnves would etijl,,be aor 
quired, by other means, and tlie the. veguk^a wquli , 

be defeated. ' Jn ahoirt, the right of * holdiiig a shM» > 

heritiog him, must by ood^agd the same act bs nondlsid ij|,spite . 
of the pledge ^he Hmdoo law of inharitamm; ^^ 'annul , 
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the right of a father to acquire a elave> will* put it out of the 
porter of his heir to inherit a slave. Ta annul the right of 
possessing anil to annul the right of inheriting^ may be regard- 
ed as one and the same thing. If then th| future regulatioln is 
to effect that object, away goes the majority of slaves a| once. 
Where then is the neceitoity of throwing away thirty or forty 
lakhs of Rtipees hi the purchase of the freedotn of slaves, at 
the expense of the jpublic t 

But the nreposal to purchase the liberation of the slaves 
would be founded op purely arbitrary principles, if it is meant 
that the right of refusing to sell is to be taken away. If a 
slavdiolder refused to sell his slaves, would the government 
forcO hiita to do it ? ‘A plain answer in the affirmative roust be 
given, and then it must no less unequivocally be admitted, that 
government have a right tb force people to part with their* 
property, or the question must be begg^. It would an^er 
no purpose to urge that Government would purchase'the 
of individuals in the persons of their slaveiil Adroit that a 
slave is to be regarded as a spdcies' of property, and you place 
him on a level with property of every aescription which the 
existing regulations of Government declare cannot be wrested 
from me possession and inheritance of individuals. Make an 
exception with" reference to one species of property ; and you 
make a formidable breach in the right of the subject, in proper- 
ty of other descriptions, which may, whenever the government 
chooses it, share the same fate as the ^her. It will Hot do 
to'* talk of right, and justice, while at the same time wef pro- 
ceed* to invade the rights of others by an' act 'of arbitrary vio- 
lence. 

The future Regulation respecting slaves, in my humble opi- 
nion,,; must be enacted on tne principle, tlmt whatever the 
Hindoo* law of possessing slaves, ; of tbai'of iaberiting thenv 
may be, the person of the subject is the property oj^ the pubKc, 
placed ib the custody pf * the public Ainctionatrie^* f e. the 
Government and as such cannot become the property of private ' 
individuals'; and^it would be' fafr 'from unfust to mulct the 
holders of such property In tbe 'snms whibb tnat illicit property 
cost them. I TO not see bow ottemRisa' the' right bf individu- 
als in their peopOri^ acquired by ’mobey eSU be justly invaded. 
If such alright li-lO' bo admitted, I taunotJMrceive bOw, with- ' 
out iiriqsticS/ indvrimals cimlmdeprtVed^df thhirsfa^^ 
ooDcluda drat 'Govemmertt will pRocee<don tbb^ii&iidpst'p^in- 
ciplcss and none appear ib Just as tfaatof 'Uloi||Bg the public’ ' 
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to claim iodividuab as their peculiar property, inrbich 

feet done when offenders are punished for the general weal of 

society. ^ 

Slaves are ef •vch as have been purebao- 

ed for money, Snilly, such ae have^been bom of tboif^ slaves 
aii^ become the property of the holder of the parents. If it 
be allowed that a slave has a right to purchase his freedom^ it 
would be placing him ^on a.foojting with a debtor*^sIave, who 
may, whenever , he .(laS the meanst procure his liberation by die* 
charging his debt. In other words he is to be regarded as a 
debtor, who is engaged to pay what he owes before he can de- 
mand his release from bondage.. If a slave may legally pur- 
chase bis freedom, then, regarding that price ia no mother, 
light than as a deb(, 1 maintain that the second class^of 
slaves ought forthwith to be freed, for, even according to the 
Idindoo law of inheritance a child is not bound to pay the 
debts of his father or mother, if the creditor of the Isttev 
cannot show property belonging to them which (be forioicr 
has inherited. The children of slaves, according to the Hin- 
doo law of inheritance, may demand their liberatiou at any 
time ; and as so much stress has been laid on those laws, it u 
rather strange that the slaves of the second class should not 
immediately receive their liberty, seeing it may , be done legal- 
ly I We trust that this fact will not Im lost sight of in enact- 
ing the forthcoming regulation. 

Xake the case of this class of slaveain another point of 
view, no price was paid for them, so that. if we dp.oot Deduce 
them to a level with horned cattle, the government may. de- 
mand their freedom simply on that ground. , Governaojent 
would not be justified tu devotiog lacs of Rupees for that pur- 
pose^ when this class of slaves, who are the, most, numerons, 
are legally entitled to freedom* Nor iQdeedfe.is, it neoessary to 
lay out a single rupee for the redemption.of the 1st class, as I 
proceed to sbpw. . _ 

Let a regulation be enacted, reqiiiijinir tb% such 

slaves to pay them 2 Rs. per monlh in lieu of food.ainAalQ- 
tliing, the allowance thue J^wardedbylaw fo tbem.bf^v^Da- 
cognized as their property.^ Let it further be p!rov|4p4 lbaf 
the proprietors sfiaU dejupt ^ annasmpnfoly fwn^tbe abiw 
allowance, and> pay. the^ same, iulpthe Colleckir^s or 
JTulcherse,. where a saving foM. w be opened flu- 

posit of such* amounts for; the .purpose, of .cpv0rjng|h% price 
whieh the holders of aucb staves paid for thfm* On. IjUi 
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plaki 8 years* cbllection would suffice for the redemption of 
every rlave of this class any where; But as casualties will 
fre quently occur among the slaves^ let^the sums deptisifed on 
account of those who have died, ba^arried to the account of 
the survivors, which 'would produce the desiderated amount 
' of general redemption, I think in almost one half of the above 
period. Of course it would be left optional with holders to 
discharge their slaVes in preferenpe to ^ paying them the pre- 
scribed amount in )ieu of food and clothing, and I am confi- 
dent multitudes would do it forthwith. Moreover let a gold 
medal, by way of an honorary reward be«offored to any body 
that. trill benevolenllv purchase the freedom of a certain num- 
ber slaves; and also let the Collector or Judge, that has 
the custody of the saving fund, be empowered to receive and 
place in it, the voluntary contributions of the benevolent 
public at large in any amount. By the united operation of 
these means, every slave in the British dominions in India 
ma;^ receive his freedom in less than four years. 

HINDOO BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

The third annual examination of the^puplis of the Hindoo 
Benevolent Institution took place on the 7th April at the Bishop's 
Palace. The examination commenced a little after ten o'clock. 
The classes were principally examined by the Rev. Mr. 
'Bateman, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop', and by his Lordship. 
'TheTourth class weie first called up.; they were examined in 
reading, spelling, multiplication, outlines ' of geography, and 
grammar. The third class in reading, meaning of words, geo- 
graphy, first aud second parts of grammar, and multiplication. 
The 'second class In reamng, imrsing, geography' and history. 
The fifut class read Homer’s Iliad, giving a history of the 
principal characters of the fable ; tb^ were examined in his- 
tory, roecbauics, and solved some of Euclid’s Problems. 

, Ttoibllowftig is a list of recitations which afforded muc » 
pleasure : 

0T« Ihb body of I 

Porti* on m qnotity of Morey BiAmanumth GhMt, 

Bretm 00 ' tho diMh of Cferer ■ TktJmnbu MUet. 

-1®?. dUth*! . .!! } 

jr’s Petition Gapakhunder Chaiufjia. 
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NomI Poomuehvnder Chawdkdfy. 

Olenalvon Thakurdas MHer, 

Lord Randolph Pamkriaen Ghoue. 


All ihe World’s a SiagI • Dhurmadui Bho»e, 

The last recitation was by a little boy of about 7 or 8 
years of age dress^ io pink. Every one present was quite 
pleased with the little fellow. . 

The Lord Bishop delivered the prizes — books— to the ' 
several deserving boys. His Lordship lh«^ii, in his wonted un* 
labored style, addressed the audience. He expressed his gra- 
tification the examination alForded him; the exertions of the 
piipils, the tutors, the manager, and donor Raja Kally Ki^i^ 
Bahadour, were equally gratifying to his Lordship. Address- 
ing the pupils, his Lordship said, that as the bee extracts li Jiey 
from fitiwers, so ought they to extract learning fibm tlie books’ 
awarded them. 

Thera were four or five ladies and upwards of a dozed 
gentlemen present. The examination was over at ten o’clock^' 

STEAM CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO OOVBKNMENT. 

My Lord, — We have now the honor to submit onr senti- 
ments, cgi the matters referred to us in the latter paras, of 
Mr. Secretary Macnaghten’s letter dated 6th September last. 

2. We consider that the circumstances which have suc- 
cessively occurred since the date of that' letter, changing 
gradually the whole of the views tlien ente^ioed, added 
to the discussions which have taken place on ihe^ subject of 
a permanent steam communication between j Ei^gliiid and 
India, have placed us in a situation far different from that 
in which We stood in relation to this 'matter when that re<^' 
ference was made; insomuch that we" are botfnd, prior tp 
entering on the question of the .particular means of opentnWt 
and maintaining the coromunicgtion then submitted, to make 
known our sentiments generally as to the plan and meagitrei 
best adapled'to ensure the communicadbii being periehi in all 
its parts; .by which we mean ilmrtbe'most rWuiy,^q»i^y.a^'^' 
certain^cppmiiunicetipc, as well jpe'itoiial as by letteii#, tmtfH^' 
Qteat BritaiW and all' parts of xiidiia. ' 
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3. This ezpofiition o£ our ^enliments on the whole 
qiieslion we consider to be^ th»* niote called for* with. refer* 

ence to the suggestion of your 
Mr. Secreiary Macnayh*' Lordship Hi Council as to this 
/#*»#*« letter^ da^ejd expediency of substituting Cal- 

Aovtmber latU cutta for ^om^y as thd p4»rt of 

d« partiire for the propoara iin* 
mediate re-oper.ing of the comiiiiinication. 

4. Th«>.^priiiciplcf in respect to the frequency of the voy* 
ages having all ^aloiig been, that they should be four in tlie 
year ; and it bf iiig obvious tliat in such case the voyages 
should take place regulaily once a quarter rather than (by 
thesinUimisoion of s.ny given peiiod^ irregularly ; and it, 
having been auihoritativety stated that such regular communi- 
cation could not be made from Bombny; we should on that 
account alone consider that the perinabent communication 
siioiilcj be from Calcutta: being satisfied that during the single 
voyage, when it wotiKI be at all necessary to oppose the 8. W. 
mooiisooti in the Arabian sea, a steam Vessel of proper pouer 
W'oidd be enabled to make the voyage from Galle to Socotra 
with ai least as great a d< gree of cntainty as the Falmoiilli 
packets make their winter passages to tlie Mediterranean, the 
L'ombny communication during this voyages joining on at , 
Oalle, in case it sliould be eventually proved to be impractica- 
ble to do so at Sqcotra ; at which place there'woufd be no 
difficulty ill the junction being made during the thr^e other 
voyages. 

5. But this is not only not the sole ground on which we 
bold that the communication sliopld be from Calcutta; it 
is scarcely the principal one. It is obvious that the cuui* 
municatioii between England and India, if confined to Bom* 
bav as the sole port of arrival auo departure^ would be grei^lly 
reduced .below that wM^b wuu’d’^ take place if means were 
affords^ Tor liiiiding passengbrs, mails* parcels, and packets at 
the three 't*r^idencies of In^a, and at Ceylpn ; and conse- 
quently That *tTie receipts, wfieTher from the conveyance of 
pass^geis, , newspapers and parcels, or froth tifie | ostage of 
letters, would compuralive^" trifling ; while the expences 
, WAuid/ be 've^ ' nearly the Wme, ag, those wiijich , would 
' taift^e .for\e'ttStiriqg simuluueoim^^ , fi road for ^The easy 

pass^^* between India and England. The 

advantages oY t^e* cbinprehensive plan ' above referred .to,, 
napiely, that of a steamer quitting CatdiiUa, calling at Ma- * 
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dras an»l Galle for tl/eir passengers and paok^# and picking 
up those of Bombay at Socotra, arc, we think, incalculable 
over that which contiiiea the* comm tin icu I ion to Bomb »y* In 


CaL reed. seMBB support of thw, we woiiM 

JkludroM, 40,730 observe that the niioiber of 

, - ' letters received at the two 

1,29,025 Piesidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras are more titan qua« 


: bay ; and tiiose import, d at 

CaL Exported 72,«92 the two fanner Ptesidencies 

JUadras, 40,614 nearly quintuple Again, m 

, reuartis passengers, tlie.tot«il 

* 1,13,511 number of ail classes arriving 

— at and departing from ewch 

Bombay 29,000 Presidency aie as per mar^ 

— gin. Each class of ^passeiw 

Arrivals. . gers, namely, males apparentc 

Culcvtta, 767, ly married, and apparently 

JUudroi, 673 smgle. Females, children, 

and servants, arriving at CaU 

1,340 ciitta alone is very nearly 

triple those arriving gl Bom* 

Bombay, 287 bay; and departing double. 

depahtukbs* From this, without referring 

Calcutta, to Ceylon, aome idea may be 

Maarae^ 459 gathered of the comparative 

intercourse ; and we would' 

1,124 confidently ask whetbgr a 

*»-.■■■ ateam communication rastrict- 


Bombay, ®d to Bombajrt under the cir- ^ 

cumstHiicvs of the irapractScability of the country for tra?. 
vellers, as well as for the transit, of even small packages or 
parcels, would be in aoy degree deserving . the name of a 
steam communioation with Inhia ! !” Wliethc.r in ptdnt i#r 
fact it would not be. a mere connection with Bombas lha, 
other parts of India bAving comparatively no advantage 
it? Would not the result hesa larg€ eE|)cnd«tuie witli mtle 
advantage; while by, the mere addition of one sieacmf^^tlm.: 
acknowled^d benefits pf the . shortiwed iiit^tfourre would 
sinnfltatieously Conyeyed *0 alllhe. 'Presidencies, m»d mstef^ 
of being eoofiuldd to Bombay; flow throoghout the WMl% 


country. 
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6. If, therefore, an vacceleratioii' of the intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and India be a miiastire of wise policy, 
as calculated to pruinoie the cause of good Government — to 
augment the commercial and political fcrosperity of India, — to 
add incalculably to the comfort of those who have near and 
dear connections in either country — to raise in the scale of 
morality and civilization many millions of the most interesting 
and least regarded ut the subjects of Great Britain — and 
generally te* improve the various relation between the two 
countries— if these, or any of these, benefits are likely to 
result from drawing the two countries into more intimate con- 
nexion by means of steam navigation — then we maintain that 
the more comprehensive plan which ^ we advocate has recom- 
' meiidatioiis intin itely greater than that which would confine 
the coiiiniuiiicaiion to the port of one Presidency. We feel 
that we need not dwell further on this point ; the question 
cannot he between the relative advantages of the two plans; 
it can only be one of expense ; and we contend that there 
cannot after due consideration be any. reasonabie doubt that 
ttie facilities afforded by the plan we recommend for bringing 
on the passengers, packets, parcels, and mails from southern 
and eastern India at Socotra, by means of a single additional 
sieamer, would not only afford more than a sufficient profit 
tocovt^r the cxpences of that steamer, but would add greatly 
to the profit of the whole concern ; for it must be borne in 
mind that tho expences from England to Socotra would be very 
nearly as great for maintaining the communication wfth Bom- 
bay alone, as with all the principal places in India. By extend- 
in^i the communication to the principal seats of Government in 
India the sources of profit would be at least trebled ; and thus, 

^ among other important advantages, the permanency of the com- 
munication would be better ensured* 

7. ' Having stated our^opinion that the proposed commu- 
nication should commence at Calcutta, and in ita* progress to 
Suez ' be j^>inq^ by that from Bombay at Socotra, when the 
wbolb wouM kdvance to Suez, wd deem 'it .proper that we 
should submit our sentiments as to the ulterior measures neces- 
sary to ensure speed and security for. the remaining distance, 
as well in legard to the public despatches and mails as the pas- 
sengers. 'On Ihis^oint we have no hesitation in stating our 
thorbugh eottviotion that by whatever agency the tmmmunica- 
tion may be conducted/ it should be single and uninterrupted 
ffitfpughout. If that agency was a Government 6iie» of course 
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thm would be no question on the point On the other bond* 
if the afl;ency should be in any de|j;ree in the hands of iodirw 
duuis, it appears to us* as fe%hfA9 the main objects of security 
nnd despatch, that it is equally without a question they would 
be better ensured by its being continued single throughout the 
whole line ; always of course on the understanding that the 
•conductors had the avowed countenance and protection of the 
Giivenimeiit in the passage across the Isthmus. 

8. The-advantage* nay the hecessity as it appears to ns* 
of this single agency tlirofighout tlie whole line seems to be so 
obvious as scarcely to require remark. , As an abstract ques* 
lion it is firesumed no one would attempt to defend the division 
of res|ioii8ihiliiy ; whether as rega^s passengers* Governmeut 
despatches, mails, or private packages and parcels* it is quite 
clear, that the essentials of security and despatch are far bet* 
ter assured where the responsibility of conveyance and delivery 
is single, than where it is divid^ between two or more parties. 
To such a degree would this operate* as respects passengers 
and private parcels and packets* that * an interruption ur the 
agency would have the e^ect ceitalnly of very greatly reducing 
the number of the first ; and in all probability of entirely 
euperseding the despatch of the la ter. 

0. It could therefore be only with reference to the ac- 
tual eicisteiice of means for the partial communication* under 
an agency impracticable for the remaining portion, that suoli 
divided responsibility can be for a moment advocated ; atid 
here thS existing establishment of the monthly Malta packets 
is ton obvious to escape notice. It is true that there is such a 
monthly communication with Malta* and that the route is soifar 
direct in the way 1o India; but we apprehend for ajmrfect 
ci>mmiiiiicatif»ii between the two countries itwouM afford Ihtle 
more aid than would an establtshed communication with Made!-' 
ra fHcilitate an original coiufmunication round the Cape of 
Cood Hope. ^ 

Firni. .Despatch is essential in the projected commnniea* 
lion. Despatch would be essential* if the comfiiunication woro 
proposed to bomonthly, but t}uartefly* icds altogether tUdligm- 
iable ; and no possible arrsiigement could be made wberel^ the 
d»*tention of tl|e India mails at Malta could be certainly obviat- 
ed* except indeed'fhe Mal^ maitwere converted inio^one.for 
India. This arrangement woiildbe one of great dilBonlty, iihleas 
the communication with India could be made 0iontliiy,.;<,m 
which caae* by allowing ‘ the Falmouth mail to drop Mt* 
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. dUerranean packeta at Malta to l>e Conveyed by a branch 
. ateamer or steamera to the several ports ' in that Sea, and the 
En^rlish' steamer to proceed on to Alexandria* there to receive 
the Indian mails* and on her return Malta to pick up the 
Grecian mails brought by the branch steamers, the whole com- 
miinicatioD between England, the Mediterranean and India 
Coald and would -be maintained on one connected arrange- 
ment. 

Secondly It does appear to be offering means little adapt- 
ed to the end to propose the employment pf a. steamer, presumed 
to be, if not fully occupied, at least nearly so, in, providing con- 
veyance for passengers, between England and «tbe Medi- 
teiratiean for the auditional conveyance pf the accumulating, 
perlia|>s overwhelming, intercourse of all India. The project 
of opening a comiQiinicatiou between the two, countries by 
steam, by way of the Red Sea, is confessedly of a nature ihe 
most grand and imposing, in its consequences that can be well 
conceived. It is a project^ which measured by its iiMortance 
and probably results, may be said to have no real difficulty in 
the way; and we would nsk — should such a project, fraught 
witli siich conseqiiencesiaiid results of the most incalculable 
value to both countries — if brought to bear in its most perfect 
possible foim— <>be hehl to he but a mere appendage to the com- 

E aratively inconsiderable communication carried on by the 
lalta steam vesseU between England and the Mediterranean ? 
We (eel assured if such acommunicationjs considered to be at all 
advisable, that it will be at once conceded qs a measure ^(para- 
mount importaoce, demanding a separate and unembarrassed 
jestabli«»hmefil ; and we are Ihe more satisfied of this, because 
firmly believe that even on principles of economy such a 
course will be found to be the best. 

to. We should have no difficulty we think, in establish- 
ing«thie latter position beyond ^11 question ; but it would ren- 
der necessary an extension of detail, which, under existing cir- 
cumstaiicee* we are constrained to avoi l although in our far- 
ther remgjrks^plhrhnps sufficient proof may be' alforded to leave 
410 doubt ooithp point/ We content ourselveg here with saying 
that it appeait to us to lie a gplf^evideht. .proposition ~ that a 
communication > necessarily productive,. of ^ptual advantages 
will encresse in pro^rtion as t,he,rosd/ is, pifared between two 
eiicli cpurtlries a« Jl^i^siid aiid Jiidiaf .for the history of the 
last bimdrcKl years dume tliat such fapiiities of intercourse be- 
annmn partis and^ placepco conueoted, provided they are per- 
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feet in their detfiih^ at whatever cost effected* have invfiriibly 
more than paid their expences; aii<d we have yet to tearn' 
wherein partial attem^ta* at ‘similar gr^at undertakings have nidi 
with svccef>8. : ' ’ * ' ‘ 

IK But we would submit that even looking at the qnes* 
lion in its most limited^ aspect; that is^ as it stands abstraciled 
from all its important results; as a question for detorihinfatio^ 
on the very liberal suggestion of your Lordsliip in Conncil* thsi 
an outlay of not exceeding 8a. Rs. t^00;000* should be incur* 
red for a period not exceeding five years* with a view id the 
es'^ablishm^nt of a communication between Bombay and Suez; 
four times in the 'year for that 'period ; lookihg at the question 
in that view^ we still consider that the urho|e united scherod 
may be brought to hear with no greater* if so great* iinmediate' 
sacrifice on the part of Govertimeiit, than is proposed to be 
made for the conveyance Of the Government packets betweefi' 
Bombay and Suez; and we do think* if we can in any degre# 
satisfactorily shew this to be €be case* there can be no possible 
objection to the attempt being made to procure the 'establish* 
nieiit of the communication on the pi^oposed comprehensiirb^ 
and at the same time simple* plan. 

12. Far be it from its to underrate the importance of that 

suggestion* slid the high-minded policy by which it whs diet's^* 
ed ; so far from our present line Of argument having ^a tendency 
to diminish the value ’ of that propontidn* it is W it alone we ' 
depend fi)r avy ureidht which may be attached id what wb have 
advanced* or to whst wO 'may further advance in coniiebiion 
with this subject. ' We Feel that in making * this suggesilou* 
your Lordship in Council cut the Gordian-kiiot of al,l our difll- 
cuUies. Being satisfied that a grant of two lakhs of rupees 
for any given period* together witti the profita^atiSiUgfirom the 
postage* wbnid diwing the period of the mnt ansuire' the 
maititeiiance of a quarterly Communieation Imtween Bpmba^^ 
and Suez ; and {thut the commuaicatioh wiih^ England by that' 
Presidency* imperfect as |t was ffcAh'lhe ws'nt gf a simUitansU'' 
ous effort on the other side of the Is^himi^^, wgs only abandoned 
with reference to the esiim'f |;ed anuuil|] ^^UpjBnss* namelVt lftfld' 
short of eleven l^akhs* 7 ;^we caonbt for a toefmeot doubt oon^ ' 
firmktion of |hat su^eWion. - *•' 

13. ^resuming ffiereiore on that confirmatipb» , we pro*' 
ceed to observe that if cUrrtcd into effbet* there /wdbld bg M 
outlay of two Iskha dP rnpees aa^nally for five yeBiq '^ Mib 
conveyance of the government dsipiitcnes from BooibUy^iy/' 
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a^ded to which there would be the .charge of the cotiTcyance 
of the despatches from Suea, across tlw Isthmus to'Aleaaiidriar 
avcLthence to England. W.e are unuble Josay what Would be 
the charge of conveyance of the despa tolles across the Isthinus^ 
or to eittifuate correctly .that t^hich is of. moie consequence, 
namely, the charge which would be made by the home on the 
Indian Government, for. .their, conveyance between Alexandria 
and Mafta,Biida|^n between that Jsland and England. See* 
ing however,, that' the cost of a*aingle letter by, the Government 
steam packet between EnglaiuLaAd.Hliilta ia ds. and 2d. or Sa. 

auiue idea may be formed of wbai the demand would 
be, for the . conveyance of tha government dcspatcifes, as dis* ' 
lingqished from the mails. We consider thart on the most limit* 
ed scale, the public 4le:«patcl)es ofthe three Presidencies, sent 
to and received, at Bombay, would , annually amount to the 
mass of 50,000 single ietters.-r-tbat i»» 25,000 eacli way— and 
ifgsharged at the rate, of a single letter between Malta and Eng* 
lafid isithough we think it more likely that,, owing to the neces* 
sity of an, additional steamer between Alexandria and Malta, 
it w.oiild be two rupees,— but say Sa. Rs. JJ— then there 
would he a charge by the home against the Indian Govem- 
ment of Sa. Us. 75,000 per annum,' which added tire Sa. Us. 
200,000 boilus would he Sa. lla, 275,000, , indepeodatit of the 
expence, of their conveyance' across the IstJimus, and of their 
tiaqsii ^ween Bombay and the other Presidencies ; so that 
the actpal outlay of the Indian Government could scarely 
be less, than .Sa. Us. 300,000 per annum, for conveying their 
own despatches alone, indepenaenl of the mails, from Bcgnbay 
only. . 

14. This IS what we believe would be tlie cost to tba 
Indipn .Government of the^ establisbm^t of a conuniinicatioii 
from jBombay under the operation of the proposed bonus, jiojt 
let ns .itdyerl to the charge that would be made by his Ma- 
jesty’s Qoyernment for the private correspondence of India, 
measuring it only by the same scale, namely, Sa. Us. 1^ be- 
tweenjEiigland aiid Alexandria, and allowing the letters, 
going only fiiiom and to Bombay,^ to be Ulnited to 50,000 each , 
way; tito ohgrge would be 8a. Us, 150,000 per aniium, 
which added to the 75,000, estimatml as that which would bn 
charged td the Government for their own despatches, 

would^^make Sa. Us; 225,000, levied by the. King’s Govern^ 
mMt at home for tim conveyance of the dospatebes and. mailo 
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> 18. Be1i8«iiis t6«*s8di M HMl! »f « tm- 

ttteiieBlicto fMA «My. tM-bp^MCid^ d( tHh 

Itrdfktjied #»liiMer-fM»dM^tl(at«Ktti'fhe profits dertM^ 

fils firoiii- It tficM sMiillM* cMfirdfilMiske' sfiMsii., 
oommUnifiatiiun from 411 fjMm df ’ltifiid; fififriedoii tbrongh a 
linglA IgeiliiO^, ofiMtaetfirfi mfiirifrM fii(itHl iHUiog.'lto' carry it 
idlo'eff^nlr fi support' frgtoi 'QdVi 8 friiifiMt' fibt exceeding the 
amount afifiefi efitimatfili dl aia^« 6 st 6 f'fl^ BfiriAmy dan ; Mlt 
is,' witlt'siich ttWcolMidfifiirfa dr^lld iUfdWume to pUf- 

Vey all Ifia di^)dtcill#dr OddWfifiMdt dnd tHfi ahuld; adt frdt 4 
Bfiiiibay Ml|fl lAlt frfini dll MMa'df the' fi£tfpre- 

heosile i^emfi hhttdfrifbHf tUtMIt ttii Wi cobsMM ii 
f^t that hfy the' aactifififi edlpMlAitbn to fhaffriff^ 

appesH to'iha #fiuU.bidlllTdiaitt by wS' {MMhdil cohniiuifil^ 
tion from Boiiifarsy lllofie, did uWmir tlid duallfyijfiliiMr df ^ 
divided aglM^, ttte wdde 

tweaa EaglandUnd dt j^rfr irfliMitd -«(M^ bh' dilli^ Hi 
with more terttMi^ did' despatch bV oib.’dMMley'-^bii' tfif.tiiit 
least important feature' Mf thadlattttf lAahdifit tt uMHUI' bb''i^ 
iateieiitef the Cbutwltlet tof htffU hid viiiiHi df thlfltUltifi iitfd 
therafomof tlMihlMeompeHilltcbte'drtaiVIMht. wl^iitWfrifeit 
otMir daa it fimUd- be hia cdrd to rodbce tl^'sfrfi to thilr CMl^ 
scale' p<rmifHd'-~bia rtMMuf alriaiB# eolUy/ at t#e diUilildo/tttlV 
would, friMk the bUnddf tdo MIAa; v^^fltSMi df the dil? 
gle agency plUi woeiM he liieM'ittitiMtjW diddd'iy' tM 
derivable from puaseageiii^ h et# dB i> EdMUilf ' adlr iir'puro '<3IF 
India— •dbd'th»interaHdiateM>ftt<hrbbttaiiifrddf thM IstlUaiia; 
from the^hreq^ payablli ^ tno'OifiHMjfUaeoof 'innreda ‘Of wHk' 
oos' characters, edoli indMuding’lB' ttnalbari'caa vahsa^MS^tM' 
communieatioB bacemo esMttiintfi<f. . . « .it.'’- .-i • 


M. Battha'Cliief soured of ■ptpfit»S' O il el ifri v b»fif^ttemftofr 
poaed.bOttOi^ would be 4arhfdd'from< thb pde^fg^.aMb'lieih'-itlir 
is to be letaet ub e i u d ^ Mud the 'dhiitbef'iof,leMm oAfifah pmA;' 
between Madras.^jCalrattaaAd Eii^;|iad,'d>im'tUU'^pMait^- 


tlifi if*j»a? be jEHSay 


seaKsaly any piyiag Are Aafi.afiaj||iig1eilpasr> pwiw to «tfih 
heaW‘ overland postage— than nk Band jioubt tint the pmm 
deiived' from' the le,t|»n Wbul^^fder A 
scheA'i at least triple those fioA jEKpubay alone. ' Tbe tlCtm 




oom- 

9 i ^09 t^e.un^^l^lftg.wi^^l^T^a^ «ll4 l»,l4ip» enabled 
WPt opito djB^tWPW-’^jMJw »> wjouIA b^ er.- 

IlWilf to Ifoild Te^ela «;SFWW % <M'l»M»P^e, 

. 1*7. 8hoald;‘y«>ar ' Lord4dp*ia ' Ooundl beJiqposed to 
adopt this igiggspihoio; ws;ahall be hapi^to sabbm oar senti' 
aieiita mora in dMait aB;to the teims aBO' coDdiiioiu on orhicfa 
Ae contract should be formed thait'tiiiie wilt now admit of our 

la '£ 'dL.^ 4 . 


tlwt OMdMingptxitgraph 6£^llrs of the 

6lb.«^p|jrater '*3 ’ » .• ■>»« ' t ' 


AUM9 ouva^j Wiaiap Mivau uu* TT V ^,77 « V 

heliere for only way to estabUsb ana maintain a '[^(^t com- 

x>j!k;w •i^HS'fir « ■!)? 
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fjbftber a* tat)i« of-llNi ▼ew»|>oib«.V^|)l«fnly.0av«iim<- 
bar. tbe <l(tes l•l|viog,.pqrt, 8i|4'0*bac fFoTv^ia 

size yf 0 Ibink, afitw 4«<lfe9l|i^er9tioi|. MkR' h«4. bjT. C^HKaifr 
sr^tb ^le^fle^lil^qitiftfbich'We 0 m <]W* WNtbl^ to- furaiab 
^gremiD«i|t, bu^ a^ tba Riost ie«r«f«iL caniMlaraliaR: «(a iwa- 
flur in UiiRkiiRg-MiAf;.a of. but Unto 100 bone power, 

C(i|M{b|eQf .^Mpgel.lep«t ;}j} 4e]H?Qeal,iijb«ebi bpt .be- en- 
pbiye4 ;, ibt JHmbnptor 4)0!ttldboL.bimn4- to foroiah. two.f 
ap4 to ini|iiit«i*n-top«ii A( aO iMnee to a .itoto-af aOH>toae)t< with 
respMt to the htotfand.maditoar;>-a9|ltovthafeiip#rnHpa of the 
ppblic oOi^ra of OcjTefpniept.- , /,• ; «, > »• 

' 39* TpaphlRR tob Oato* of oieir l^OyWflMrt. it te wholly 
uuppflibto to «»y wbat tbaae rttoalil ba;-Tr^)roa< tow, that 
tooy fb9l>to<i>o<to ^to#4 Mtoaftonl titohMbp^ibto awurance 
ppt poly toto.4{>fito dwili bit.M4^y«t If am ia ib« despatch 
of.lbe >nails,frpfa a^to thmarnpal' at that ialaad, but 
thqttbp In^ap.aleapwr eltowld not M detoyed at Oluea. 
'|1)pn0to <ka>dprai|tatoft|w ^nartottodtohatooidathMi 1$ dea- 
nplph. If tbe.|!tounfir h dbtantod any tune at Sees there wUl 
>oe proportionably less time for reply to letters when the 
strainer re^l^ies^, India. . I'l'^ith ^qiMoy , stpmenj; carrying on 
epininunic^'ion ql<tog tbe ebptis wh^ no delay cab 
fake place owW to jE^n itoavoideble agen« 

ciOT,'the qua^rfy communicatipp wl^ ^1 India 

tb' apsyrer; bow far under j^e"^(i^i|Jonctto|^". of. tl^e b^alto 
line that pan be'eilocjf^ we bfT| opiibha . , 

deepf ,it pacpgnqr to dWbljt^ toto povM because 
is,, aq yfc thlpb,;^! to. jpbQtiob with afaltu. 

M GoyifmoePt tyoold be good popni^ to.tefor tp Wf letter of 
WS4',?* .^«Rtotol»erJwt-T:tt « atatenent 


Vy .ideapwr rpapbea that 

island in 16 .da^ from learing Palmoutb, — six more being 
^^(sn to.^j[exandri84rt;Jthp n^^ls^wojdd ipriTp there in 33 days 
~ltnq,f^sey^h days fp' ^peis., wit^ "referance itp passengers, 
wPnJ|d.'amiTe at ^is, latter plape in,,^ dgys, or pn the 
^th dpy b* jtne moptb. ‘'Tbe Malta stoatoetretiimtog to.l^ng- 
lanid. in 10 dhys attor' her aiTiy|l qt ^,i^ta, it fpllows ^at, 
idlowing tiro da^s to muke^'8ufe.^^^to cap pp^ bp 16 . dayp' 


* ncM partieolaiS equally apply to ihe propoied coalraot for lie "hale 

Ikit. 

t wholt Ikkr Imrr^thNf lM« «ifi#'f)r(b« 


j, ' It eomnwriw 

sns on (ha sthfr 





IWMWV tbs'ilatf'QC tlw'd^wrtan of ibt AleaMdria 
«f*«mkr t^Mittfif iMF'UptiHrii.,- ^ <w the' ’Mdi 

end weal exeip lepre Albe^edrie oe. tbft adth* bvt to «Miifih 
tlpia the le^»«h>Maer ttMWt heee enivad et 9«hz hyidiw 
19th i th»a i»»iMieig>e deleetm of tee deye Ottvtbe' other 
hand if the dele of. the ^mttuie of die la^ea et ee i eer wee 
so timed as te eduHt of. her ariMiif et &oe« oe.the adtht *0 
that np delay tapK. plaae ap aide, the .ladjaa ■>|M)ahet* 
iroiild arrieaet iA|e«|Mdri«>oiit the 9tb, (teMog Mia aMWib r«t 
80 4ays)k Mt'fi'iiPtmtliaf^artwli he at Hftalta, ait. oa the 
^9tbpf the.vowthf hat the aatee eC dopwiate ffoei Malta 
are about the .dth* tl^ eewdac^->a ^4«<eetmi ef tveaty'oae 
days at .M*l.Mi^ • V ' ; ’ 

36. It ia aadfr then- idnwpatmioes lehody iaiF^^le 

fia oorreotly the daya of.doitertMitb' uati|;e4aiethiagisii)oni 
certainly knowf Hwhhwf Mit^ thtlia pf e«lh»f of the Malta- 
^mers : bat. oiM..gmat deshtfemtaai, la that the date of tlih 
departure pf theladiee ateaeterae the <||« ^<^<31300000 fuatt^i^ 
should be fixed with as fheo|r..OB.Miiaeidf ea eMi;lNl 
done. , 

20. On the eae ageney pipe ef aewfe ao di9lcuttj.-eo«id 
oceur in the . fipipg the date .of demidttawwe should tp ^et 
case say tha ifiMitef tfca tepatba afv lapaaty, April* dolyi end 
October* wopld be the inoper dates; 

37. With; respect to tho 'losi^ sinh at which the eois* 
tractor 'might be'dispqaed to.tenidsr tie luu two steaqiora of the 

S Dwer abovo refeiM to, fanir' tikes between Calcutta and 
ues, we annex a ibegh esthnate' cf the probable cost of • 
nwuiag two aiioh sleahMiro} it - will* be seen to auouet to 
Sa. Rs. 3,a6A‘tili->per ahrhisi^' With tesiWot ,to the nceipta 
we 'fear that phtalte Would bodotii io^plaiee any de^denoe of 
oonsequeacei on an^lihMier'Souice thain the boiim We epprp» 
bead-that f^wtiriuld aaek to hc.'^cacereditofiir as possible]^ 
their expenditure by 'the bohos — end fherefoira that, iieeiog t^ 
probrblp pxpfu^mnra.oioa^ ite aiBOttnt,'.they*would liot 0^ 
to uttdeitako the diwitePt 1^ ,Iraa> There pre aaripu^'^i^Vd. 
dentioBf ;whieh dfdhill iHdiiee' them ti'fiiie cbur^'admi^ 
which the uncertainty arisih'g firom Mm want of connection, 
after their arrival at ^uec, ■■'not the'Ieast. We confess that 
we are unable to offer any . sp(Nroxiraation to the probable 
receipts from letters or passepfipip undsi thess uinamstanaes. 
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29. Should we Be rig^t i&' the dbove oOilteltlfladh, end 
Aould eucB an bifer be MAde End kccej^t^d— then tife des- 
patches ef GdverDttient'bnbtnased hf ifabir tiMirisiiitBsion w the 
steambrs frofen the teverdl Plresidefides^ %otild be cbnvr^ed Id 
S nbz for two lakhs bf rilpees; besides the ex^ncB of joidiHg 
on the Bombay despatbbes at Socotra ; which may be takeh 
et 50,000 Rs.' pky elthgethel^ Sa. As. 2,50,000 ; but to this, 
Ooverttment' wouM haTe to add the oofiveyaiide of the des- 
patches eo ehCteased across the Isthmus, bna by^ the Govern- 
ment Mediterratiedfi steam^s bhtSreeh ' Alhiituidria and Eng- 
land^ at an encreased. cost; but shy at the sathe'bbSt,. namely. 
As. 75,000, making to all 8a« Rs. 8,26,000. 

30. Surely here again a' premium of not mtm than three 
lakhs given to cohttactora to cSUdiict the' Vrhble eotmnunication 
bn one agency Witbodt' dblhy ot detentibn, and #ith perfect 
secntity, they takhig the pdslage^ would bb mhrb hcobbinical 
than the pr6^hsed> emplpyihent bf a ccmtihetbr on this Side and 
of the Government Id alta Jmkhts on the brnedf*, Ihdependeiit 
of the ihcakulabte advah&ghi^in other respects of the one 
plan over those of the other. 

81. l^ith io the pib^dBIb Mace for advertising 

fdt the contracts, we eahnM see ahy posilble objection to that 
heing at onbe dbne fabte; Govern ifaent #6dld at least by sUch 
a course become acquainted ^itn thh ftheHSgs' and bpiiiioiiii of 
those who may be supposedmot bhly to be as well Sensed as 
any other parties can be of aH that is necessary tb M done, 
but also of the probable ooet; #hile ii thby were induced to 
make an offety the matimom scmountat which the eommuni- 
nation might be opened and^milfhtsnhed #ould be ascertained 
as, far as it could be witbodt actual expertmbnt ; dt all events 
Go^eiement would be uppSisM of the d^^rde in which it was 
held that Assistance was reqirired, and might afterwards if so 
deeitiStd necessary cause similar advertisements be issued at 
borne. 

»ign^d by %m uammittee. 

Tcwn^kdH^ Cahuitaf ^Janua^ i8S4« ^ ; 
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PrpbabU Ettimate bf nauiing two teamen . of 160 Aotm 
power (iifm m.tke peer between .iQ4^4a.<m|[ 

Tint c<M of a steamier of ^ Sa. Rs. ' 

160 horse power, tamable off S, 50, 000 ' 
carryimg 16 days* ooipi plaeedA or 
is Calcutta, ' ' y 9 ditto " 

' 8a. R[£ 5,00,000 

Expen^^nte. ^oi' rSi^plaee^ 
block or one veasd • in IfO 'years, 1,811 

say by noiitUy, , 

ipsweanoe at 5 per centi per' 
fnnnin % 18 yjaan, oo 9,50,1100 ..w 

the first year and reducible an> 


nuaUy 25,OQ0 < ^ 

Blontbly for VAO • .t 9,908 

two yes^ls,.... 9 


Say 95 days ^amiog to and \ 
25 back,, eapb ToyiMii^. oiak^s, 
djaysatssy 15, tons per 4i<W* is^ 
W tons per Toyasm, or 4T.oyageai 
3,60|0 at 30 sHi rauo4» 


4,70(5 X 


Wsw and., tear. 


J 

iiH^iog'l 


.. w-rr — — -rr—B m 

Stores of er^pry dfeacriptiou, e^pt f o 
those conuQCjlisd with, current -ptir-. | ' ^ 
pose^f ipapbinery,. ) 

»w,,«»)i,hs0»ft. 46c,* 0590; 

I* . ’ A ^ 1 J 


«». ,^r diem % 312 4pyB, 

j^kwhmfill^fOT. opsi.visissl. 

a»y 2,000, per ijjenw»».. 

, dejwJs, spy.earih, 

l,2po Sa. EjS. per apniiBi, 


52.:? 5^189 


1^08,000 


19,000 

8,806 

24iO0O 

84i^ 


sJiU. 2,18,^ 

444. *»«> gflj 

, total, ScEfr laiSS 
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m. 

No. 

To THB Ho^iiohabm Mb OOu'HT' Or^' Ihifieirdlii 6r 

TUB East Inbia Company, 4** 4^* Lutdm . ■ 

Honorable SirSi-^WeHbe retnainiSg members, ttaW i^h‘ 
dent in Celcutts, of m Coniliiittee appointed by the subsoribevs 
to a fund colleeled in! Beifgal for the promotion of a' stAam 
wmmuuicatioB with En|^aAd% a^y of the Hed Sea, cannot 
allow our first attila^ to proTe the practicability of such a 
communication" being carri^ enl abworbcpenen gVOMly below 
that which is undetMood tO be estiMatad by your Honorable 
Court as the probable coat lo' be made without adiciting your 
attention to our efforts and year ftroraUncdnsideratiott of tbeir 
result, should thev prove to be, as Wo fonilly atiticiphte they 
will be, snccessfui. 

2. Suf^poited as-wc'llaTe'lMeB throughout, ah Well in' tho 
general prinapleS'Cn- Which we- have pMCe^Od, as in the' parti- 
cular steps we haOe taken, by the Right Honorable the 6o- 
remor General in Council, wa cannot doubt that your Honor- 
able Court' baa beoB' apprised by. the Supreme Government of 
our immediate purposes, as well as' of the ultbrior object which 
we have beeh directed by out cOHstiliumits'^ 'to OSe our utmost 
eudeavciiiB to obtain : and therefore We deed Bb’t ehlbr intO’ 
much detail while we thus dsrcotly'Bobcit' 1110 SttppOtt add ph- 
tronage of your Honorable Court to ouf bnniblcr OndeaVours to* 
assist in bnn^ng these dhgant' ptMMenoliS more immediately 
npder , the sii^rt^itioB .and control of the . ruling’ duthoiltiee;- 
^us cementing the rdationp wbioh. exiet bOtwOett the' gOveruOtir 
and the governed, affording . |he former the- ibady mSMUS' of 
u^gkig remedies to ezistiUlgevils, of isdAing oiden^on’ iliMterB 
<H importance requiring impladiate attentied, end gehetidly Of 
ipq|q||ug more minptely aUff efliOiebtl'y. tiitf g(tMt' interests 
entruihfd to their .charge, and to the latihilf O^^rtimities Of 
proailltly .communicating theH' wMtta’ nbd' tIMi' Wiilier; ia 
shortening by one-half tta lengthened’ Olid’' HeiMiibnding db- 
.tance^wntcb .eSMrates the husband and tin wife, the parent 
Md tl^-cl|i|mft|Mfc maintiuniag la continnedly renewed vigour 
tli» bist ainM.tiona of the haatft: id' affoidii^tbls' diMMI’ of a 
mnnr rapid IntMigbaage of eommeicisl communications by 
wdMb'tm imsidltB both oountriss 'caanot bntbs greatly 
■Bwawte d ; and last, though not least, in opening wide the 
poor for the introduction of European seionlBC,' momlity, and 
n^gion into the heart ot India. 
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3. We are aware that ia No?ember last, a cemmunica* 
tion was made Co the home authorities' that it was iatenddd Id 
despatch the Hooorable CQi»aay^ steamer Hugh LuuUag 
from Bombay to Summon the ist February, and the. private 
Reamer Farbei ffom Calcutta i^t the three subsequent quartecp 
of the year, and that .at the same time it was requested that 
packets might be made up for India at the eorrespondingiperi* 
ods to be despatched by the Malta mail to that itiland» and 
thence bv another stealuer to Alexandria ; which latter reasel 
might take the mails from India Co Malta to be thence for« 
swarded (o England. 

4. We calculate, if this appliCaticm reached home in 
time and was acceded to that the mail dispatched from F41« 
mouth on the 1st February fer Calcutta may yet arrive prior 
to the sailing of the Forbes, by which we should be assumed, 
that on this fir^ occasion the application had* been granted,^ 
and we should know in how far we might hope for its continu- 
ance ; but as the sailing of the Forbes bee been now fixed for 
the 15th April instead of the Ist May with reference to the ex- 
pediency of avoiding the early part of the monsoon off Ceylon 
and in the Arabian Sea, we cannot wait to ascertain wbedier 
or not the Hugh Lindsay will have been met on the other side' 
of the Isthmus, and we therefore, in case she should Cot have 
been, and in case it is not Intended that the Fwbts shall 'be so 
met. do most earnestly solicit that the application may be ^nt- 
ed fur the forthcoming voyages In August and Novetnbef next; 
and we prefer this request with the more confidence in as much 
as we are in this ease the organ of the whole people of loidia, 
and especially of that part whose affections are ri vetted to the 
home of their fathers and in very instances to the land in whicfi 
their nearest and dearest connections are residlnt. 

5 It is impossible that we can aid^oateky convey to 
your Honourable Court the intensity of feeling which pervades 
the whole Indian community on the subject ofa steam comidu- 
ntcation with England, on which the concurrence of the autho- 
rities at home in the principle, with a view A Ae practi«^, 
bears so materially t end hence it is that we are most aifxiohs 
to learn the result of the application bf iSTovelnber last, bM in ' 
the event of its not having been panted, to appeal in l|ie most ' 
earnest manner for its future adb^on. 

6. *We cannot for one moment suppose otherwise than 
that there is a correspondent felltUg in favour of this mosi ihi- ^ 
portent oly ect in tne breast of ' every individual iff 'Oiaat ' 
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.firitsili connected in apy way with India publicly or privPtely» 
apd wc feel auite .satisfied if that object has not lutherto been 
atten^pted to be obtained by the agency of the public' authori- 
ti^ tnat it bas arisen solely froin an apprehension that the ex- 
p^^nce would greatly exceed the advantages to be derived from 
Jibe fonimiinica^on. , . , . 

, Entertmiiing very different obinions on tliis point, and 
hjeli^viiig that a^ communicatidn with. England by means of 
s^am yewls by^ way of the Red Sea may be carried on with a 
profit ib the parties concerned in it, provided they receive only 
ifuch support from, the authorities as the value of their services 
,pil^ fairly demand^ and feeling satisfied that the extent of that 
puppfirt for the cb^miiiiication throughout the whole line would 
fafl ibiSnitely short of what is understood to be the estimated , 
ejtpence of,, merely keeniiig up the communication betWeeh 
Bombay and l^uez, we think we should have a fair ctairti oh 
the^ consideration of your Honourable Court if we should only 
appear before ypu .with estimates and arguments in support of 
byr opinions. Bjut it is not ihus thc^t we come ; we come pre- 
pared, to put our bpinions to the test of practice, and so com- 
ing, and on iKe pa^t of the people of India bearing no inconsi- 
d'erabljs portion cithe expence of the experiment, we trust that 
we^ay rely cpnndeiitly, oh the concurrence and support as 
W^frot, lEIis Majesty^s Government as of your Honorable 
Oq^urt, without whicn neither can the experiment have a fair 
i^ii^ full trial, nor can we , hope for success in the ulterior object 
of tl)e permanent comibuhicatiQb. 

,8., We, have.stated that wiihottt the countenance And sup- 
irt,o^'His, hlajestys Government and of your Honorable 
biirt the experiinept in which uVe aira engaged bannothave 
full and this because without such cOUn- 

and , conimunication caunot be opened 

whence not^ooly will it be'im- 
ppssil^f^ pfMtically , to judge of 'the expenCe oh the other 
mae: bejUi^t is of far' more consequence, (since (here bVlit- 
t^^qr nojdimculW in corrqctly^estiinatiog the cost of a steAmer 
)>etweeD^ AlexandrU' Engdand, and 6f the*pA<sage acirote 
tojB IsUimuSf,^., namely ubcertainty' which 'will exist 

as to tj^e speedy transit of fhe letters ftom 'Suez, it Cannot be 
e]|p^(^. tbattjie, community, in India will' paSs' tlieir ebrres- 
ppn^ji^cA tfj^rougb^^be . projected ^c^ to such' an extent as 
tl^y ^vpuld if B^jlred of a qiiick bohvey'ahce the whole way ; — 
aaa on thii* account ike trust that' your ' Honorable Court Will 
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not judge of the extent of the eyentual correspondence by that 
which on the present occasioii is carried to Suez by the Forbes, 
0. We would wish moreover to take this opportunity 0 
solicit, that instead of a steamer merely coniieC|ing the line 
from Alexandria to Malta^ a steaiper might 1^ dispatched 
direct to the former place from J^ngland ; because we appre- 
hend that the mails from Suez cannot be brought; t9 
|s to admit of their being despatciiteiji thence by ^e ft)al,ta'|^ajj[ 
without delay, while at lefast twod^s, in Wdditidii to ihe sav^ni? 
of that delay, would arise frpm tile nbn-nepie^ity of the steam- 
er stopping at Gibraltar, as js'undierstood {to be th^ case wijth 
the Malta packet. * , 

10. We do not consider i]t. to be necessary on the 
present occasion to enter into tlie probable expence of this 
experiment, either with a ^1.9^ to ini^uce your ' ]^onorable 
Court to afford it your patronage, or to forpi a conse^ue^t 
judgment of what it would coat to maintain ii hereafter 
op a permanent footing. For the .first w^ npt 

our correspondence, yrijth the Supreme , Government will have 
been communicated to your Honorable Couri, from which you 
will be enabled to gather the amount estimated ; and for the 
Utter wc think it will be best met by waiting the re'siilt of the 
actiiiil Cost; besides we have at present a letter ou'fhe subject 
before the Right Honorable the Gjovernbr General, wnidh 
will no doubt, in duje course, pe known 'to your Honourable 
Court. ' „ M 


11. •' In conclusion we beg respectfully, but moa^t earnest- 
ly, to repeat our request in the .pame of all India that if^, libt 
already done, arrangements may be made for the most speedy 
conveyance of tlie Indian mails to and from Alexandria, the 
lajttVr of which will be taken to Suez in August and Novem- 
ber next, apd m^y be expected to, be at ’t^t' place about the 
23d of the month. 

We have, j&c. 


D. Tagore, 

B. Harding, 

J. Willis, 

R. 8. Thomson, 
M. Miillick, ' 

C. fi. Greenlaw, 
W. N. Forbes, 


R. H. QpckereU, 
T. £• M* Tprton, 
MpFatlan, 

J. Kyd, , 

Jn Pripsep, , 

J. Steel, 


Town Halil Calcuitai ibe 7tb Aprili 1834. 
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No, 2. 

To THE Right Honorable Edward G. S. Stanly, 
Colonial Secretary ^ ^c. ^c. London. 

Sir, — ^The steamer Forheo being a£out to leave Calcutta 
on the 16th instant, touching at Madras and Point de Galle 
on her way to Suez, with the united packets of India, in the 
hope that on her arrival there mails from England, brought to 
Malta on the regular packet and conveyed thence to Alex- 
andria by aik other steamer,- may be waiting for her, the 
mails from India being taken to Malta by her, according to ah 
application to that effect heretofore made by the Supreme Go- 
vernment ; we, who have been appointed a Committee by the 
subscribers to a fund called the ** New Bengal Steam Fund,” 
instituted for the purpose of promoting a steam communication 
between England and India, through whose agency under the 
auspices of the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council, the Forbes is about to be despatched, taka this oppor- 
tunity of respectfully soliciting your countenance and co-ope- 
rative uid in the undertaking. 

The grounds, Sir, on which we venture to trouble you are, 
that (as we think) the establishment of a steam communication 
between India and England by way of the Red Sea, passing 
round Ceylon and making Galle one, of its ports of call, cannot 
but be productive of considerable adventage to His Majesty’s 
colonies on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, even includ- 
ing eventually those at Botany Bay and Van Diemeir’s Land, 
and the rising establishments on the western shores of Australia. 

Believing that tlie experiment on which the Forbes is 
about to be engaged will, if it meets with corresponding sup- 
port on the other side of the Isthmus, infallibly lead to the 
establishment of a steam communication with India, we are 
waiting with much anxiety to know how far the application 
for such support has been met ; and as the Forbes in all proba- 
bility will now leave the river before we can team the result of 
that application, we feel it our duty to our' constituents to 
endeavour by all the means in our^power to obtain that sup- 
port to her forthcoming voyages, should it not have been 
determined already to afford it. 

W4th this view we beg to forward copy of our letter 
undeMhis date to the address of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, and respectfully to 
request your support and assistance, as well to this particular 
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request, as to the ufterior and permanent establishment of a 
■team communication on a complete and comprehensive plan, 
between India and England by way of the Red Sea. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, 

D. Tagore, R. H. Cockerell, 

B. Harding, T. E. M. Turton, 

J. Willis, D. McFarlan, 

R. S. Thomson, J. Kyd, 

M. Mullick, J. Prinsep, 

C. B. Greenlaw, J. Steel. 

W. N. Forbes, 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, ' 1834. 


No. 3. 

To Thomas H. Villiers, Esq. M. P. Secreiuty to ike 
Board of Control, London. 

Sir,--I have the honor, by direction of the Committee of 
the new Bengal Steam Fund, to forward, for the information 
and considerate attention of the Ri|ht Honorable the Pmi- 
dent and Members of the Board of Commissioners for the 
management of the affairs of India, the accompanying copy of 
a letter under this date, from the Committee to the Court of 
Directors df the Honorable the East India Company, solicft- 
ing the countenance and support of the Honorable Court to 
the e%periment now in progress of a steam communication be« 
tween England and India, embracing the whole of the Pre- 
sidencies and Ceylon through the Red Sea by means of the 
private steamer Forbes. 

2. — ^The mode by which that countenance and support 
can be best given, it will be obvious, is by the eorployroent of 
a stdhmer to convey the mails, &c. to and from Alexandria, 
and the Committee sensible how much the success of their 
application, should the necessary arrangements not have been 
made, most depend on the Right Honorable R>ard, desire me 
to proffer their most respectful ^and earnest appeal on the part 
of the whole community of In^ia for the required aid and assis- 
tance towards rendering the experiment perfect. 

I have. Sic. 

(Signed) 'Chas B. Greenlaw, See. to ike 
Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, 1834. 
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No. 4. 

To Sir Feancis Frbbung. Buronet^ Secretury to His 
.Grace the PoU Master ffeneral, Zondofi. 

Sir, — I have the bonor» by direction of the ConiiniUee 
appointed by the subscribers to a fund instituted for the purpose 
of promoting a steam communication between England and 
India, and denominated the New Bengal Steam Eund, to for- 
ward for the information of His Grace the Post Master 
General, the . accompanying copy of a letter under this date 
from the Committee, to the address of the 'Honorable the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company.^ 

. The immediate object of the letter is to obtain the coun- 
tenance and support of the Honorable Court in favor of the 
experiment now in progress for opening a communication 
through the Red Sea between Calcutta and England, embrac- 
ing the other Presidencies and Ceylon, by means of the 
F(tfr6es«teamer ; and the Committee venture to solicit tlie power- 
ful aid of His Grace towards attaining the object of the ap- 
plication, namely, that arrangerocnents may be made for the 
despatch of mails for the several Presidencies of India and 
Ceylon, on the 1st days of August and November by a steamer 
from England to Alexandria^ tkere to receive the Indian mails 
which will be despatched at corresponding periods on the 
Forbes, in the event of such arrangements not having been pre- 
viously made consequent on aii application to that effect, which, 
it is understood, was made from this country in November 
last. 

The ulterior object of the letter in question is to interest 
the Honorable Couit favorably towards the permanent esta- 
blishment of such a communication on a firm and secure basis 
~and towanls this object, the Committee also presume to solicit 
the patronage and co-operation of His Grace. 

Ill conclusion L am likewise directed to express the san- 
guine hope of the Committee, that they may ako rely o*n your 
effective assistance in attaining an object of such importance 
to the mutual relations of the two countries, and for the fur- 
therance of which you have so piiich in your power. 

I have, &c. 

' (Signed) Chas. B. Greenlaw, Sec. to the 
Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

Town Hally Calcutta, April 7, 18B4. 
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Citeular addressed to various JHerchasits and others in J^ngland 
by the Secretary to the dalcutta Steam Conimiitee^ 

(Circular No. 1.) ^ 

An universal feeling in favor of a steam communication 
with England having lately arisen throughout India (v^iih the 
manifestation of which it is presumed you are not altogether 
unacquainted) the Committee appoiiited by a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta on the 22d June last, for tlie' 
purpose of carrying into effect certain resolutions then passed 
(copy of which accompanies this)* are desirous, uqw that mhU 
ters have been brought to a decided point with reference to the 
more immediate object, namely, the speedy re-opening of the 
communication .closed by the laying up of the H. C« steamer 
Hugh Lindsay at Bombay, to make known to the mercantile 
and commercial community in Great Britain connected with 
India the actual state in which things now stand, in the certain 
hope of receiving from you every aid and assistance in your 
power towards securing the ultimate object, viz. the permanent 
establishment of a regular steam commUoicatiou betw'eeii Eng- 
land and India by way of the Red Sea. 

The report rendered by the Committee to their constitu- 
ents, assembled at a meeting at the Town Halt on the tth in- 
stant, in conformity with the' original resolutions of the sub- 
scribers*, together with the subsequent resolutions which were 
passed at this last meeting, (copies of which report and resolu- 
tions are also annexed to this letter) will, the' Cominitee hope, 
enable you fully to undeifstand f^bat has hitherto been ctoo'e- 
They are now engaged in making all the necessary prepara- 
tions for the despatch of the ForM steamer from Calcutta sue-' 
eeasively on the first days of May,’ Aiigukt 'and November 
next; being quarterly (ieriod^ v^iW the 1st FebUa'ry, on whieV 
day it is proposed to start the Hugfh^ Lindsay from Bombay ; 
and it is ho^d (hat this letter and its enclosures may be pre- 
pared in stifficietrt time to be' despatched by that vessel- 

You will see the endeavours vfhiuh have already' heeW 
made by the Right Honorable the Governor General in Coun- 
cil to secure that a steamer simlibd at Alexandria in time to 
receive the mails from India*; and it is confidently hoped that' 
she will have brought Out malls from England, which may be 
at Suez when the MugA Xtiidsay arrives- 
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Should this, however, not be the (Sase, and that no mea- 
■ures are in course of adoption whereby mails may be des- 
patched from England to meet, in the manner above noticed, 
those about to be sent from India in May,i,A ugust, and November 
next, the first object which those in England who are interested 
in a speedy communication with England should pursue in an 
united and simultaneous appeal in favour of mails being des- 
patched from England on the 1st May, 1st August, aud 1st 
November, by the Malta steam packet, under arrangements 
whereby* they may be immediately taken from that island to 
Alexandria by another steamer; which steamer should wait at 
Alexandria for the mails brought to Suez by the Forbes and 
take them to Malta, whence of course they should be despatch* 
ed by the best opportunity that might oiSer. 

But it is to the great and important object of a permanent 
communication that this Committee would most earnestly call 
your attention, and solicit in the strongest terms the simultane- 
ous exertions of the mercantile community at home not only by 
the aid of funds t0 such plan as may, on consideration, be 
deemed to be bes^ for adoption, but by urgent and united ap- 
peals to his Majesty’s Government and the Honorable the 
Court of Directors for their joint support thereof. 

As regards this all-important suoject nothing is at present 
before this Committee, to which they can definitively request 
your immediatete concurrence and support ; but the merchants 
of Calcutta have lately met and appointed a Committee to con- 
sider the subject in all its bearings. This has been done, and 
the report of that Committee Is now under the consideration of 
the Bight Honorable the Governor General in Council. Of 
the minute details of the plan this Committee has no know- 
ledge, but one of the, memlMrs of the committee of merchants 
being^ also a member of this Committee, I am enabled, with the 
sanction of the Committee, to state that the plan embraces the 
communication in the fnost comprehensive and complete form. 

It is proposed to raise a capital of 12 lacs of rupees, and 
therewith to build four steamers of 200 horse power each, one 
to tun between England and Alexandria, the other three to 
be employed on this side of the Isthmus in the following man- 
ner. 

One will be stationed at Bombay, and iwe at Calcutta ; 
tbe communication is intended to be quarterly. The steam- 
er froai Bombay will leave that place so aa to arrive (by 
est^^atioD) two days at Socotra before tbe steams^r from Calcut- 
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la, which will call a*t Madras and Oalle for the passengera^ 
mails, &c. from those places, readies the island. 

On the Calcutta steamer arnving at Socotra the passeii* 
" gers, &c. by her will«be immediately transferred to the Bom^ 
bay steamer, which having had two days time to clear her 
boilers, &c, will be . ready to start, as soon as the transfer is 
made with tlie whole of the passengers, &c. firomlndi^ to 
Suez. , * 

The steamer from England is to be so timed in its depar- 
ture as to secure her arrival at Alesandria, soas to allow of the 
English passengers, mails, die. being at Suez, certainly befpre 
the arrival of the India steamer. The Mediterranean steamer will 


remain at AleEandiia till the passengers and maib arrive. ' 

At Suez is proposed to build a house for the achommoda-' 
tionof .thu passengeis from Englimd during the few days they 
will be there, it teing intended that, the contractors shall un- 
dertake for conveyknee of the passengers the whole way, 
including the passage across the Isthmus ; for which ever^ pos- 
sible ari^angement will be made, improving of course like all 
other things on • experience. 

The English psssengers, dec. being at Suez when the India 
steamer arrives will be^ put float #hen she heaves in sight,' and 
betaken off to meet heron her reaching the' roads, in ordex 
that no delay may take place. By the same conveyance the 
passengers and packets from India will be disembarked an^ 
proceed forthwith to Alexlflhdria, and thpnce to England in the 
MediteTranean steamer. The India steamer will return to 
Socotra ; on arrival there she will find the Calcutta steamer in 
readiness, which will receive the Ceylon, Madras, and Bengal 
passengers, Ac. and proceed with them . to their different 

f orts, the Bombay steamer of course going' on to that plape. 

t is proposed to convey all the public despatohes of very kind, 
packets and mails between England and all the Presidencies of 
India for which the contractors r^nire ftom Government 5 Ikes 
of rupees per annum for five years on contract; Government of 
course receiving the postage of letters. ^ 

This is believed to be the onttink of the scheme. The time 
calculated for the voyages,' and all 'Other details, will be eykn- 
tually communicated to you, the plan shall have received, 
if it should do so, the MheCon Of the Right Honorable the 


* Non.— This Hm refmoce |o JiiHdah’ beins fixed on nnn^deBdt.' IlTUio 
nre found otpnblo oretfijrrimK’ooobfroBi Soeotri to Sasoi of ooarst' lids 
istter woald bs aisdo tbs dopdt is prolertsee. 
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Oovernor General in Council, the present purpise Wing merely 
to prepare the mercantile coinmunity in Great Bfritain, <^titieclr* 
ed with India, for what inay now v^ry shortly J^rought 
forward; so that when it is so, they msy be ready to unite at 
onca ;h urginr on the home authorities its adoption. 

You wiunot fail to understand tliAt thf above is yet but 
under consideratioh, and may receive considerable modifica* 
tion. As, however, the jGTiiyA Ztnifaay^ , leases Bombay on the 
IstTebruaryf/iitne will noiadinit of ^result of that considerf- 
atioh bein| 'mUd known to yoii by ner, and ihe Comtoittee 
arO fbo mninous to eome at once into ‘correi|»ob^ace with 
bn.this sii^'ect to alllow the pp^tapity^ whic^'it is hcmed, 
^ will ailfofd of making 'a dpMy cbmmohicaiion with Eng- 
Tabd 'to'escape them. , , 

I have the honor to be, die, 

C.lB. GAh'ENtAW, ih Qam. of the 

, * aiw Men^l Meam Fund. 

Town Hall, Calcutta, Jan, , lh3'4. 


(QinAPL^E Ifb. 20 

with to" aiy letter und^ date tbVlbtb iTanuary 

last, audita ehcl^lps,. 1 have the bonpi^by dirt^fion of the 
Coittimi^tee of the ^ew 'j^npl Steam.Jrund to you, 
.that, witb a vtow to avoid the early mirt of | the S. • pidn- 
■oon olf Oalle and aoKiM/the AraPbrnp. Bea, it fads been deemed 
proper to start , the Ferhee on ihe 1 5th April, mstead of the 
first May, whence it b^pines necessary pot to delay address* 
Jhg you further on the subject of the propoMd steam coinipun> 
nation ; altboiigt^ of c^iW it would haye been I preferable, if 
‘pOAi&le, to have previouiiy known the rewdtof the voyages of 
ifie jtSTtlfyk tindeay^ , 



you. 


equeut 


'% . pteieni plaie of fgriofanceW, tobopr far the , 

aut^britito a^B^e ..^b^ ^ye. *i>eeli djj^snd tb| Assist in the 
m rb^ the *a%ftonceofa. 

steamer 3h»r the conveyance bfme’ihaits irom AleiahAria ihe 

.ti^«dinmnhi 0 ato w and the oontiap| 

ra iqtehtiou of starting her in August dnd "Ndydniber. 
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\riUi reg;fir4^ ^6 ul^rifir pfromiient M ten 

(er^ to my lettor qf VN 19^^ J!«auBi;y, it is un4*rstq»^ tli^ 
t(ie ^Mch WM stotM to. be i^er tbe consideration' of ^ 
|tigbi J^pno^Un tbp<pOTprii<^ General in Cpuaeil, was 
ppneblered^ ip s|l its details, to be siicb as could receive entii^ 
concurrence ; | ai^ dii;ec1|ed to inform you,' that this lpom«** 

snittoa bas ad^rf^d ((is ^rd^io in Coiincil submiltifig a eome- 
prhat nmUar p^bV Qoycre^efi| bein|; r ' ^ ' Vto make a |jant 
of three )akbe of Rupees ana^Ily;^ for five years, and tbe con^r 
tractor reuViing ljlfl postcfe. 

5. This letter of tnp Committee to h(s il^ordship in Coun^i 
cil having only dbpatohed^ on toe eve of toe Governor 
Gpnerars departure for madrfmt. opd tW iHness with which Jiis 
Lordship lias been untortupatoly attached having preventod any 
reply being as yet received, the Committee can only thus gene- 
rally intimate to you the state of the question. 

6. Qq hpiyeyer, of top wplv, the nthole will be 

communicated to yqn ; ^ which time Qie Committee trust that 
the two voyages pf the AfgA ao^ toe ^rfiss, especial* 

]y the latter, will hqye ip Mtisfactomy ^^blis)ie4 t|i‘a practi- 
cability pf the scheihe, eap^ially m ipggr^* f 

at tbe same tioP{v, bayp sp jucrea^jtl)e dod feeling et 

home in favour of the ^ommunlcpM'phi no diffieiiity wj)! 
exist ill bringing top |^rticplar|pein(kapent sphcnie aboyp eitu jep 
to— to bear, should i), afi.thf f^oii^ttee caDfidentfy trust if wiM^ 
receive the concurrence of |he Right Ifondrable the Governor 
Generakin Council! 

I have the fionor tq be, yopc most obedient servant, 

\ ’C\ B. Grrbnlaw, 
Secy, to ike Committee of ike N. B. S. Fund. - 
Town-Bell, Celcutta, 79^ April, 


‘ (CiitpVLAn Jfp 8.)^^, « 

In ppptinuation of my lettofj)| Uttge aojf 

the pleasure by ^irectVoii of the vuminittee of the New Bpnm 
Steam Pund'to inform you, that they hnve M&m favbfod wi^ ^ 
copy of a M “ ^ n:-... T 

rd on their I 

documents a*-*- ^ 

8. The Minute in question navlng only arrived 
and the Foirbpe being about fo be despatched ftpin' 
to-morrow, the Commiit^ t(to unoble. to do more l^an |q com- 
mend to your most .et^rh^i cmiride^^ top great phjnpt td- 
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Volved therein. They could ' have wishsd to have entered at 
large into the syatem on which^ as they consider, the commu- 
nication might be best carried on ; but they must conienl them- 
selves with leaving you to 'g(ather theiri, sentiments from their 
letter to Government ; and they do so with the less regret in 
that they feel satisfi^ that, if the commercial inteiests con- 
nected with India should entertain a similar feeling in favor of 
the communication, to that which pervades the community of 
India, they W[ill now readily come forward, and perfect that 
which has been, as they hope, so auspicionsly commenced on 
tbi^ side the Isthmus. 

I have the honor to be, your most obdt. sevt. 

C. B. Greenlaw, Sec. to the Committee. 
Town-H^il^ Calcutta, April 14, 1834. 

To C. B. Greenlaw, Esq. 

Secy, to the ‘New BengiU Steam Fund Committee, 

^ Political Department. 

Sir, — I am directed to transmit to you the accompanying 
copy of a Minute by his Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Governor General, dated the 28tb ultimo, for the information 
of the Committee, and in 'reply to their letter to the address of 
his Excellency under date the 28th January last. — 1 have the 
honor to be. Sir, your most obedient ' humble servant, 

C. £. Trevelyan, Bepy. Secy, tih Oovemment. 
Council Chamber, I4th April, 1834; 

■ ■■ ■ r 

Minute of the Bight Honorable the Governor 
General. 

Before 1 advert to the report of the Steam Committee 
under date the 28th January 1834, Recommending the plan 
which ahall ellect the cheapest and most generally useful steam 
cominitnication between Eogtand Md India, a few preliminary 
leipakii will be necessary loextricatdtte question from the con- 
fusion in'whicbrit has been placed by' 11m volumiUoua and need- 
less discuspidoi that havearinsti between the several Committees; 
and at the same time to exhibit to the boaie authorities, as clear- 
ly and cimcaiahaa possible, the very simple data upon which a 
decision aa to mure measures would seem to depend. 

It is my intehrion to avoid any refei;ence to differences of 
Opinioii; fUid only to state the Circumstances as they have oc- 
cured, and the reaolutioos which from time to time have been 
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fomed'to carry into effect the great object of a .quicker inter- 
coeiue between the two countriee, — an object in .which ihe 
European community haye express^ so deep and general an 
BenolSa. lU 1.68,000 i^torest; sod tomrdstlM promotioa of 
AfadriM. ^ subscription has been made, far 

Bambay. SDtOOO gyypaggjng ijie laigest amount that, with 

reference to. the univeTsal distress occasioned by tbc recent 
failures, mv most sanguine expectations bad anticipated. 

The first plan determined uj^n was to establish a quar- 
terly communication between Bombay and Suez It was 
thought that the /fif^A lAndsay alone could accomplish this 
undertaking. The principal object of a quarterly communica- 
tion was, besides confirming the snccem of the hvyh Lindtay\ 
previous voyaged, to ascertain by contiQued and periodicrfl de- 
partures the probable c xtent of the intercourse, as well as by 
passengers as . by letters ; and thus to estimate the probable 
amount of the income. ' The expensive sailing of the • Hvgh 
Lindsay aflbrded a sufficient criterion of the maximum expen- 
diture. 

It is necessary to state that when the subject was first ta- 
ken up by the society of Calcutta, many very intelligent per- 
sons then advocated a direct communication between Calcutta 
and the Red Sea. At a later period Mr. Oreenlaw published 
a pamphlet shewing the superior advantages, to India in gene- 
ral, of this line of communication, in which I agreed in opinion 
with that gentleman ; but it ^appeared to me that the more 
simple ^ind shorter communication, with Bombay was more 
likely to receive the concurrence of the home authorities ; and, 
this line being once established, it would be easy afterwards to 
extend it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at the time that he had 
no desire to interfere with the measure' that had beisn already 
adopted ; and an opinion to this purport will be found in the 
preface of his publication. 1 gbdly avall myself of ihtsoltl- 
casion of expressing in conciirrence witb’tbe' society of CMu% 
ta, my acknowledgements to Mr. 'Greenlaw for his zealou$ Md 
successful endeavours to bring before the publi^ all ifilbnuiBtfifin 
that might conduce to a clear ilndbrktahding of the snbj^. 'I'As 
far as 1 have seen of the viei^ 'of ihdt intelligent genn^tuiL 
he has been actuated by the'^tft^ had idbgle desire " 

the general interestif and convhnienee' of India And Kigladio^ 
those of Bombay being equally comprehended. ^ ' 

It .was leaf At from Botiil^dy thaf the IfngA Lindsay alone 
was unequal fo a quarterly cpinmiinication ; and that her pow- 
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er could not contend a|ain8t the S. osionsooii. There Ve/s, 
no other etenmer at mmbajr. The ‘ only other steamer in 
India, capable of coping with an adverse monsouii was the 
Forlm ; but she was private property, heloogiirg to one of the 
houses that faded; and it never ocoured to any One to 
my knowledge that it would be practicable, or within the scope 
of our limit^ funds, even if the assignees would ha^e giveu 
their conaeot, to transfer the vefsel to Bombav. 

As far'lhpu as Bofpbay was coo^med the original plan 
could not he exeeiited ; h^t conyiuced pf the great ifpportance 
of keeping up the quarterly comsoiuolGation for the purpose of 
bringing tbe great measure to bear at the earliest possible 
period, X confess that 1 bailed wi^h pleasure a dilemma which 
seemed to force upon us tbe only alternative of making the 
next attempt direct from Calcutta; and a suggestion to that 
efi^t was made by ihe to the Sleain Comipil^ee, provide4 
always that the jFVrhes dguld be hired upon rpasonyble ^rms, 
and that in other reipec^ she was considered fit fpr the under- 
taking. 

i presume that a doubt cannot be' entertained > of the 
preference to be given to •that plan which shall bring passen- 
gers, valuable goods, packets and letters by sea to the three 
principal ports of Ceylon, MadraSj and Bengal over tkfat 
which is confined to tfie single pprt of Bombay, beiwe^o 
which place ana the other mpre important il^residepcies there 
interv^es a distonce as permergin: — and 
BenfAi, miles i,aoo conveypoce than the ordinary 

Coiawbo, V, 1,000 fool dawk of India. Tfie Forbes will be- 
come the experimental vessel for trying the 
practicability of this direct route. It has appeared to 
me to be a great object to have curirectly pnd exactly 
laid down all the circumstances, tbe advantages, and the 
disadvantages of tbe tw'p lines, in order ,uiat, wfotber the 
future exfscution be undertslteu by Oovemmept, ox by con- 
tractors^ , ^ plan at legal may be form^ Upon the beat 
ascertain^ daik. For the same reasqno^ tbough previously 
surveyed^ it senuied to me imsmctant that t^ Bucveyor General 
of India sboidd^gtve his ommal teslimopy ' to Xna fitness or 
otherwise of $oeotrg as a dej^t. I cannot but ihiukUto 
Imve^ bsien wisely dfci^ied by -the Committee that the funds 
p»aced at their dtapoitol would be best applied to frequent expe- 
rimental voyages, thgl^ should place toe practicability and 
elgpeiics beyond all doubt It .was aarly discovered that this 
\ 
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• ' ♦ 
tfr ^Mfttta'rfe sutMerMtioii to1>e rAiMd in India inant be trholQr 
iiimtmoittit for the tolUilenanoe of a permanent oomititttticAiibb.' 
tbie latter caSn eoty 'tN^cfiteeuted by tbe Goverament (and & 
tto more ueefnl piirpow for the gOM of both' edimirips cquid 
the funds df India be appropriated.) or by the merobauts of 
England interested ita the irjede to China anil India. 

Preparatory to a consideration -of the plan of the Com^ 
mittee, and of the proposition Of others, to effect this object, 
f muSt'reft'r to a saggestion diade by me, wMi a Vietr to tlia 
performahoe of 'the work by conlraet, and to thns saving fbO 
Government from an aadefined and hitherto most extravagant 
expenditure in ihe ‘em(doyflient of tbO 'flbitiepted Bttgk 
say, — ^tbat a’boiiue'of tfro 'laoe per dadiim fbr five years sboii^ 
be given by the ^vemmeift, tne proBt.Of the passengers and 
mails being 'tbrodn in 'for 'the benefit Of the dhdertakets. ' ; 

White thaEtSita Committee hdd nnder eonddertttion .tfad 
report reoUiTed by Mr.^lfaottagbten’a Inter of die 6^ of fivp- 
lember I83d, a proportion ivas made te'nte 'by a committee df. 
the iherdilmts'at Ci^tta to tdhe the ooatraetlipon'a bonus of 
five Ijscs per annnm for five yoaih, the postage ' being reserved 
by Goveniteent, which was'esttmated bythito M two lacs' yer.. 
annum. I have not the paper, by me, I^may^fiiei^lbie misrstato 
some of tho'oonditiOlis;-»bat I'tedolte^'sismcdeot .of the plan 
to enable mo to give ite ootlihe,..^d It^' dSplidp thp roasdna 
why I rejected it. t did wot hhteiitd'lteve 'adverted to it tft 
nil, .but’opOn lafiecfion it stroek die'tl^ a dUcbMbn of a Iva/ 
propositioa mede upon the epot llhay 'better Serve to ' eiiaM 
those at a distahoe to ebme'to a satismotory contusion. 

The plSa staried with dhsumiag as indistensible' to snccuSa 
that it should' embrace' the whole line from emy port' to India; 
that is, to uSe a Cdabioto exprsMOn in Eun^,.,that pssse%' 

S irs should be. booked frote Uoadon all the tesyh* India,. every 
termediAM'e)t|ieace'being prbvidod'for by 'tbe contractor pu 
one given Shm. ’ >■ ' I' L- 

I dissent^ fibm fiie4utlae« onteuldfioin.. Hiy 

opielidn was that nrdveUesa, both |piihK 'iiii homing, wdiddL. fiiw, . 
the 'great part ';ei|(fer';pt^r the stmim 'packet 'of ''d^»G6- 
vefdatent'to Hdlti^'br'hrdiw^|MHise''tlte.'] 
or vih ' the ' o^mtinbit, 4nd vfhs veriw. " I yprao vn * 

tbdd^l thdt'a much him^er add laaS expensire schema.' itiiidfil 
110 ’ for oie'CiMtMcIbb'ter coafige the'csoslves to the IndW'idde 
of iire 'coteaimitea'kien^'tliat’ is, iVom 'fiuex to Caien^^', -1 
undertook to engage for the 'Government at home, aiR''^lte 
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only Tacant part of the 4^ie on the Europeeo. side, froqt 
Malta to Alexandria, should be filled |>y a Oaveroinei&t steam- 
er; And,! also undertook, if the Hu^h Zmdtey not, be 

equal to the conveyance of the mails fr6m Socotra to, Bombay, 
that an additional steamer should be furoijshjed for tbat.'pur|^ ; 
but the committee of merchants would not "agtee to these pro- 
positions. . ' . , . 

In Older to excuse myself for the presumption of thus 
harinf undertaken for ihe consent of the Government to a 
part execution of the plaQ,i I have to mention . upon the 
auBaMrity of Captain Johnston, the deposition of the Admi- 
ralty to give a ready asseiit lo this part of the plan. But 
otherwise I should ,not have hesitated to have given this 
pledge : because 1 cannot concmivei it , possible, .that the same 
consideration for interests, .so. comparatively trivial as those of 
the Ionian Islands, aad the Levanjt, which had been thought 
sufikieht4o warrant the. exieimion of a Government steamer 
to Corfu, should not ah oncq, have determined for the expe- 
diency of the most rapid communication with a part of the 
world, where England and . India have happily , a reciprocal 
interest of a magnitude and Importance which the imagination 
can with di^eulty grasp. 

The far greater part of the distance from London to Malta 
being already provided, for by a monthly Government packet, 
I did not think the English Government would willingly assent 
to a second expence as it were for the same part of the line. 
I rejected it accordingly. . 1 .thmight further that the* receipts 
•of postage were very much over«eft|roated; at least for a year 
or two until the plan couHcome into regular operation. 

I moreover was of opinion that the Government itself 
could execute the plf^n confined to tb.e,Iiidi*^^ side at a much 
less charge than nve lacs, with the advantage of having a 
complete establishment of w|iicb eiUier in , cam of 

•waror of any other politicqjl exigpocy might constitute a great 
addllkm to thg public atrev^th and resources. 

1 come in coodsmpn .tq the opinipo^ of the Commit- 
tee, recomiiiqiidinil a contract cbioculiDg wijtli the committee 
of merchaniMt that it will be mdre benm^ial for the contractors 
and more to despatch, ..that the contract should 

embsaeo tbs wbcle line from Eng^nd to the four ^principal 
pohiii^io India and Ceylpn,— Bombay^ Gallp, Madras, and 
Calcutta; and the following terms are. proposed as likely to 
^mk|ke Vfair retnrn for risk and expence. 
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•|«t ‘ AImmiw of ibno Ipct pw aBa«M''fbr Uro yown. 
Siidty. Air profit* HoOo |>***BngBi*, jMibel*,' Ste: mJI 
m kiMM' mil ladioi-^oEcopt -thor 

OovemioMlt d«*patohM, ^ieh •!« to bO eoitiod firae of'afl 
exponOe •s weli by'aM as through Egypt; >* 

firdly. 1%e poMag* ttpoa pritrate’ tatton toba two thpaa* 
for a sioitla letteiw-oaa fupaa. payabla .ia Suglaad, and bao 
rupee in India'; - ' « 

. fifyoiiginal propositlph- in 'adfiftioa to file bonaaofi' 
two lacs, tbe'postoge Of We QOrOrfiniiMitdhapatoteeto tU lelnK 
tractor. The catemtfonO of ^ 'CiMiatnfit-‘'fh^ tbaf their 
own scheme iarolre*' eery 'Tittfa afiililiolBal'ezpenM; if toiy;’ 
Beyond ny own. > Aiid coasidettn|f {h'breiy ibepeot Ihabei^ 
superior aarjintages hfifd out to tlw whole of India, I eafinol 
but Second {mplhn' c^ the^CotiOiittse "tHth' my^'dehidhd raoens^ 
mendation : add express ak'thh shase'fitie dWope'/if iadivid«Nils 
may be found witUag jto 'hoeepi fiMi 'teHfis,.'fiwt this great stoau 
sure, so important to the gidaff* UMhfSghi'of the'Smpre, and to 
the comfort and hspinaeas of sb'tbmy filButolids 'of ourooen* 
trjrmenin this dmhst'Olilhe, 'may be'Oartiedmto'iminediet*' 
Operation. . ■- 

' . (Sined) ' "If.. G: 'MiTTiNex^ 

Ootacummuhd; Hutm fifi; ' ‘ 

' [A tni* bopy,l G. & TMYkLTAM/’ 

' '1 O&vi, 

Cakittts. April 14, 1884. , . 

(Ttoe'on^iie*) • ' 

CBABtBs OuBBirtAwv’fiim. totlleCbmitoMe^ 

' ’ fib' Alhto^AsnlMl'fitoim JnwkdL 

V , • 

THE SANSCRIT COiA/B^ ' 

TbbTbtitIon OFRAthtfottVir Roy TtriiOttfiAicBBirm 
■ aoAiMst TBB^BaTAfiiASBiCnrt’vhF ‘TBB ‘-SANsairr^ 
COLLBOB. 

ToUkf&tedkmeg tkflt^kt’BhiuiirMe lard dsifisrsf., C|f»> 
»S»iwre«ieritfhi'0»BWW'\-^.^- ' 'V 

My Lord, — ^'Snadily roluetsut aB' the ttatives of India are- 
to obtrude upon the nolito ofGfiirstiitoent'Ihe sentiaienbi'tbsy. 
entertain on any pubfio'-measnie, them nra eiiL.amilnnons whah ' 
siknte woifld be eaitpIsg tlR^vetoiMstfiil llWli^^^WteMn 
excess. The preieitt rhlsrs oPTadb; eominy-fidm 'a' Sl ii i ii rtM . 
of .many fiiousand mile's to gotorn' a people, triboh'UMffMfSf 
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literature, eUviiOffteetir^ytnew 

i|pd atrf4e.ge to cannot easily. sq intimjat^y ac- 

<l,«j(i|ini(4Md,wiih i%ir ^rpamsla^as* a|i t|ie, OfiUr|Bs„c(f tbe. 
co^mTy .w:otJieiV^ves, We sbouM. tiii^retoTp . be‘ g^ilfy ..of % 
gross direiiction of duty^ to puntelves, i^ad.afffird qur rulers Jfift. 
gjrquud of ,coiif qt oura|iathy, di4 we mqU, on o^gsions 
of present tp supply tb/^m witb sitcb accu- 

rate information a 3 migUt enable them to devise aq4, a^ppt, 
if^vaaitfee celciilate4 tp be benfficial to tbe cpifntryf epd Ibiis 
seisqi)d by our. ip^.l Igiow^ei^e nod efpprieiioe. thqw declared, 
benevolent in|teatiaos for* ifs. improyemeqiU* 

The establislin^nt»qf:a new. Saogfqrit'^S^chppf in Calcutta 
eyieees the laudab e. desire of. Oayerimeqt tp improve tbOr 
natives of Ipdip by idessic^ .tor wlp/ch .they must, 

ever be grateful, and^^vefy welll wfs|l|^r of the .buman raqs; 
nuist be desirous tbai vtPvpfPtnote it should. be 

gmded by the n^st eiij[ip^tenm:picinpip!ep,' sp that the stream 
or iqteUigepee may flpwiiU|.tba;mppt.qaei^l chaupels. 

When, ibis spgtmary of,lea)rP>^g Was .prppo^ed^ we under-. 
stop4.that t^e Gprrerumeet ip, BngliM^ bad ordered, . a consider-, 
able sum of money to be annually devoted to tbe iostructioo of 
its Ipdisp .suI»Mt8., W^ ^sre d^lei^l with sanguine hopes ibat 
this sum would be laid out in. eifi,plwieg; £proyei$ . gentlemen 
of talents, apd education^to instrpet the natives of Inoia In Ma- 
tbemfUips, liatpral', Philosophy, Cbiemistry, Anatomy, and 
other useful sciences wdiich the natippe of £prppjs have can led 
to a degree of perfection that hpa them above the inba- 
hjitapU.of pthpr parts of 4he, .world,. . 

W'hile^nse. looked forwi^.witb pleasing hope to tbe dawn 
of knowledge thus promised Ip Ihp, rising generation, our hearts 
were filled witb;, mMFgfed feniiiigs* oC> dpUgb^ , pud gratitude. 
We already offered u^ thanks to providence for inspiring the 
apdi eplighhnipd; nplmps, of the, west with tbe 
gM^PppMibil^.apf (daiilmft, in tb<)acU aiid^spieucps of 
imern JEurope. ' . * 

writ whool mia«r Hindoo Fiiadtb, u, ongpitt MwiJwowJeafi^. 
«!:<•. aUteMar cvrrent.iii Iqidia^, T|i^ . o^ffifiiiMy (fitni^r m. 

M,toa4.«N» Wywj*. 
wtkriWItnftieidWffotimuid aetfpliyw^di.dMinclio^of.lUUe 
oifiil^frpH^tqol 11 aft.td.ja 9 fi^NswMitopF.to.aPdioV*' The pupils. - 
wi«»^,.ww. hnowo tvpthousoo4 yeanafo:. 
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with the addition q { .and empty siibtletiey since 
by speoulaftiTe men ; such, as is alma&Jy commonly ^ught in all 
perto tif India. . 

The Saagscrii laonoage sq difficult that almojtt a.lifetiM 
is necessary for its acqfiisition, ts.well known to han| beeii n» 
ages a lamentable check on tbe d'^i^nion of knowledge ^ Aeq 
the learnif^ concealed under this, almost imgervioMS ▼cjOl |S]^ 
from sitffioieni jto rewards the. labopr of accpiiring it.. 
were thought necessary to perpetuate this langttage;ror theea^e 
of the .portiun of ealoable information it contains, thia might bp 
much more easily accompli^ed by oth^ meana, than the,esta|^» 
lishmeiii of a new Sangscfit sciMml.... Eor there bave been aU 
ways and are now num6ri>essprofesso^.;0f SjfinBCrit in the differ* 
ent parts of Ihp country, eonged in j^eaching ^tbis langipige as 
well as the other branches oft l^ratpre which are U> be tbe*ob- 
jiect of the new Seminary. ^ .Therefore .Ibeir more diligent culti? 
Tatiiin, if desirable, would be effectually promot^ by Mding 
out preipiuitia, aud granting qact^ia. allowances tp, tjE^ir"mo<Hl 
eminent professors .who baToalrs^y uw/^^tsken on their fHrti 
account to leach them, and would by suc^ rewat^ds be sttmula* 
ted to still greater exertions. 

From these consider. tiow>/ as 4he>sum sat amort for tl^i^ 
iastniction of tbe. qatiyes of India wjB.iiitea,ded. -|bj^ 

▼ernment in England. for.tl:^,<iinipfayemani el its .{adian s^ 
jectK, 1 beg leave to state. w4h, dtte-diflm||Df!S . to {rour .^jm^ 
s!ii|>’s exalted situstioa, that if t^t^ao Aorrhodbte^ )ia 
ed, it w|il com|ttet»ly defeat the object .pcipdsra il sihoe no im* 
provemeat can be expected ..from' inducing young men, to con- 
sume a dozen of years, of tba most xalnOble peciM of ibe^r, ^t«is 
in acquiring the niceties of. Eyakarun.qr.Sangscrit 
For instance in learning to piseoss sncbvpotntp as tbe'fdulowingj 
Kkad signifyingr<o.eat>; Shfdjiiai, /Ur or^ eatu QuOry, 
Whether dom Khadmti takyo'as a.whole,;cipi^ey,them«anii^ 
hie,$heorit eats, or are.osp<M 1 .tS'part|,.nf Jft^uaaniDg'c^jyoyf^ 
ed by disfinctioos of tbe . ..||(S,iC%^.^ng}i.l>i lai^lta^ 

it were asked> bow much ,iaaMibg i|>,t^e ip th^ ea#f Jl^ 
much in tbe S? and is the^hol*;«nff{«^>g j>f tjie 
ed by -these two portions «C.4t 4i|itinoUy^ dr by mefi ,4akoa 
.jomtJy* . ■ - •‘* 1 , 7^ ’* .k . - L i>*>r* -*jsv 

NeMlsr ean m^. VpPtWenSgh.i fW. 
tions as the followii|«iS7.w|li,h,- ara t^tj^me .|>ngg.ar,tsd^^h]t,Sp 
Vedadt. la what maaaer in the jhpuL anaorbed i«^. nt% Sony f 
What felatioa doos it bepr fq t|i,.,<)>^>f>d. 
yottihti ho fidtto-he.bettar, me^ihers qfhooiety by Uw' Vedaa. 
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tie doctrines which' teachf them to belieTe^that^all Tisible things 
bare no real existenee ; that as father^ brother, Ae» have no 
aetnal entity, they consequently deserve no real * nAsotion, and 
therefore the sooner we escape from thep and leave the world, 
the better. Again, no essential benefit dan be derived by the 
student of the Meemaiigsa from knowing what it is,' that makes 
killer of a goat sinleta on pronouncing certain passages of the 
Vedant, and what is the rem nature and^oj^ratlve influence of 
pamges of the Vedas; &c. 

The student of the Nyoynshasthi oannoi be said to have 
improved bis mind after he has learned from It into how many 
ideal classes the objects in the universe -hre divided and what 
spdCttlative relation the son! beats to the body, the body to the 
sfoul, the eye to the ear, d?o. 

In order Ui enable' yoiir Loidsbip to appreciate the utility 
of encouraging such imaginalry leiaming ns above characterised, 
I beg your Lorddii|> wi& be ple ase d m compare' the state of 
science and literature in Europe befisrs the time of Lord Bkeon^ 
with the progress of knewla^^ iMuie sincehe wtote. 

.If it had'beM intended to keep the Britisb'uation in igno* 
rsnee of.real knowledge, the Bsconintf pkitosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the eysteln of the Schoolmen, 
which Was the best cslCitlated pirpMiaie igdONhee. Iti the 
same manner the Sangsurit'iiljNKem wf education would be the* 
beat calculated to keep this eonntry Hi ' darkness, if such bad 
beeh tbe policy Of the Britisb Legislature. But' as the im^- 
pTOVementof tbe< native population ' §n<the object of ;the Go* 
wsrpment, it |rill consequently ^pfamote a UbersI and enlighten- 
ed system of instracdon ; ernmeiug . Mathematics, N atural 
I^himOphy, Chemistry and Aantofliy with other useful scien- 
ces, nrbich may be nooOmplisbed with the supi proposed by em- 
ploying a feWfgebtSBtiieh of taieninaiid learning educated Jo 
and providing;' * a * CuUega' fiMtshed with necessary 
book's; instiruoieots and other apparatus. 

Id im|nemndn*g tbis'salj|tet to your Lordship, I conceive 
ntymlf 4|Miair|pBg k sotemk doty wmeb I oWto' to my country- ' 
inen, gnd jdlolothai enlmkiatijid Soveinign and Legislature 
. which hatieileiided their bWmyident.OiSea.tw^ land, 

actuated by lo'impiovwiti«.ig|i«iNtaBis, end therefore 

humbty ttm wai ^oxmflm bade taken in thus 

expressing mwlaiiMi^ 

Ibdvelis bdibiurr !^tdba, Idy ^L^ with the profounde»t 
vSspec£| your Lotiisbip'f bbedientaad most fisliiiful servant, 

(Signed) RWmmohv.M Kot. 
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BENOAIj medical RETIRIMD EDMD.' 

A ottMterly gcm it a t nmtiag of Bm oo b to r i W r g to <bA 
Bengal Medicsl Ret^g Fond waa held oa * Friday lb*- IjHil 
April. Mr. Corbya-in the oMr. 

The reftort of the cotamitteoof. aMoegeaieBtfiif tbolhet 
quarter haring' been laid before ihe meetiag, H' waareaidtriad 
that the same be adopted; and itaa* it be sent to the JotjMal of 
Medical Science for publioatioii. 

It tras stated'‘liy the ataaegeownriiiatthe r^eulhof the 
rotes of the sabeeribwl to tha fmd taken upon the queedoh bi 
the admMon of Veterinary Snqptoba iiiln'tiM'iastitntion.Md 
that of th|( rotes for ihe'iioHihia^iniiaf^bdr gentleinaa tofiHiip 
racancies in the manageaient forftha pm a nn hyear, were hnt'yat 
ascertained; the ’Beear^a^ i W na( liit a, B«*nuH|fK>re- end Meerut 
dirisions of the Araty' not ; hating j|«t.'P>twairdod repitea on both 
questions to thh ctreularr dn thdia uh t| lM ts;: ' 

The business rtas closed - by -a rotarndP thanks to the ohair- 
men, which wM acknewledgsid, UfiM lhe:-flteeting broke up. ‘ , 
H. S. M E^hCER, Secf. Med. R«tg. Faod. 
Cttlc«tta,xt8th -’April. t«34. 

u ^ . -t di'fr 1 t.f ‘ r ' ' 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL <<80C1£TY OF»' 
OALC0TTA; 

ProeetdingM of dfeefinp' held «» lie 'IMA April, .-1684i 

MpMBBRs ppopobbo.mS.'W:. derributt, £sq. and T. 
RuswII, Esq. Asststant' -Sutfeons. Bengal Serriee,.- proposed 
by Messrs 'Langsta!ff'nndTwhMh|;: C. Oriffitha, Esq.Au^ant 
Surgeon^ Bengal Sorrioe. 'hiy -Mcesra. Tyder' and J^arton. 

Ill conformity with a rueothmetidatioa from the Cowinittee 
of Management, that a Setefotavy for the..Fotreij<B .'^trespiiit. 
dence-ehould be elected. Dr. N. Wallieh'.mhs ebosen by’bsllot' 
to' fill that office. • >* • n*. - r 

^ Mr. TwiiKiMp>wa8 elected>ai||ember’ef'^Copmittee of 
Management and Pahers; -le 'MLitba uaoaasipi.-oaeaaioned <Ey 
the appointment of In. M. Briatley es'Seeretary. . <;t ** 

It being understood thatq MadioH Library -was eAewf to 
be estsblisbed at Fdet'Bfc O lsoiis / ttlis Sqeiety'MadhnB.uhit a 
series of 'their publioatiom shdeld he -pralimtcd to it; *. ApA'iefr 
there are some dapKeate*aMBiaiil werhloiB-the Sea h t t y^^tHjNWi- 
ry, tim Secretary wns'Mqd^ttad to offer, each of .tboaa 4(«tka 
'as thd' Madras Library mey^aplaMady.’possesst ‘ 
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It was r^oWed bd Ihe niotbfi bf Mh HuloliiiWbDf Second- 
ed by Mr. OarHen, that a series of the Society’s publications 
‘Should be presented lo the Society^ recently established amoni; 
’the students at the Native Medical liis^utioii; 

Letters from J.^Qrant and J. T. Pearson, EB<]rs. Were 
redd, requesting their nfainea might be withdrawn from the 
fist of Members of ihe Society. 

The fdUowing cotnmunicaliona received since the last 
meeting were presented to the Society 

1 A letter from the Royal Gdllege of Surgeons of 
Lftifdloo, acknowledging the receipt of the ^h voluine oi the 
•Sdciety’s 'IvansabiMia— HHid'pre^etiiiog for the Libriwy a copy 
the parts yet puUishod of tbh Catalogue of tM Museum 
of the College, together with a Catalogue of tl>e Library, 
aitd also a copy of a Memoir on the Naalilus Ponrpilus, 
pubbsl^d by direction of the Coimcil of the College. 

2. — A letter from Dr. laaalB Hays of Phi^addphia, pre- 
aevtirrgto the Society^a Library, a copy of the Angnst No. 
1899 of the Ameriead ^lourisd of the Medical Sciences, 
edited by hjfn, with several pamphlets on. ;iliedical subjects, 
principally relative to Cholera and Operative surgery. The 
letter also acknowledges the receipt of the 8tb volume of the 
Society’s TrahkastiOnsi 

9 — Monthly Abstract of Proceedinga of the Society of 
Natural History at the Mauritius, through M. Desjardins, 
Secretaty, up to 28th November, 'M99. 

4.-*- Ninety-live cases of Hydrocele cured by pn injec- 
thMiof .8 solntion of Iodine, with remarks, by J. R. Martin, 
Esq. Surgeon to the Native Hospimif,' Galoutta. 

6 Report of the « Bpraemic Olsenaes occurring at 
Bangalore, dunng the year 1899. By Jh M<»uat, Esq. M. 
D. Surgeon to 'H. M* 19th Light D4ragoons» 

8.^Some Aeoouilt of the Fevers which prevailed in 
Calcutta during the year I899« By William Taming, £^. 

g^Deacriptioii of snUle f%re and curioua Plants, witn 
watee«>color paintings of the oame. By^Nr Wallich, Esq. 
M. D., Bcperintendeiiit of thoil. Botanic Garden. 

cMi and*' Remarks^ illttstrative bf Ihe Pathology 
bf the flwvL' By C..,Mofphead, Eaq., Bombay Medical 
Serums. ' ■ • - , ■ V , 

of rofaetiiiale disoesrof the Testicle, cured by 
lodtnbV By Ai Ross, E^. M. D. Sdrgeoa, Bengal Service. 
|0. < Case of FoMonrng by Landannm, bi which life was 
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by meaim of artificial reapii;ittioi)» fiming t^ 
tipD «( tb^ i^iton. Bf C. Sqijith, JII«i4rAC 


Seer ice. 

1 1 . — A letter i»aa*raa<l ^rom Mr. Preritfi, pt the firm of' ' 
Messrs Gunter eefi floQ]>er, describing a new pruoen of,' 
manufacturing bread* inreuted by, him, by . which it, may be' 
preserred for any length' of tiggp, and by 'a Te.ry simple *prp> 
cess, m.ade as fresh and, aa.aew as the firm day ' it was^ bai^e^ 

The, foilowiqg U an eatraet fn>i|t the letter : 

“ It is needleed for me tomentioa thgt the * bread, ruskr'/ 
so generally in use..and.wbh 2 h fur, keeping good, .ranks aiw^ngat: 
the firm in sea stpr^-s, is siin|||ly‘ tfie loaf cut in slices, atiid 
erery particle of muimure carefiiUy dried oi^t of it— %,<-.om> 
Mctly made loaf of the Ii|;bt ppongy kind, usually cat^ 
French btead, baked in a ttol is as capable of being dried 
and brought to the same state as rusk,..aod. wtlli bsep, it> mgj/ 
be presumed, as well and a* loag,> When the bread is oike 
day old, cut trom four to«iaht.anMlLpiBees» out of the bot> 
tom of about one inch long, half an inch wide, and half an 
inch deep; thissboald be done carsluHy-wHb a<sina|l eliarp- 
pointed kojfe, s« an to., let the placea. he as, d^nc^ and 
separate from each other as possible— the leafishoaid iibep hp. 
placed on a tin, bottom unwards, and. thprou^ly. dt^. in an. 
uren of from 100 to 110 degrees of heat. This wdl, pf^ftbably' 
take forty-eight hours, or mpre ; for should any pioiatwre . r^ 
maio in f,he bread, it. must, iney^aldy tCirB sou, and aih^. 
After drying, it ia ready for paclfini^ and if pecked . in oinsn- 
tities. 1. would recominendiStt«i^^,<^S..witb,s|iidMig,sheVM, 
with divisions for eseb- loaf, as. it, is very easepfid thatlt ehould. 
be preserved, eotirely whole,.. Whan tbe bt^ isreqn^ fP' 
be ma^ ftydi. take, it.and poor it .^saert,ap<)(^fiil,.of cleeii) 
water into each of the apertures, turn it, and. dpinp the opf* . 
side with a clean uapkia or aapunge^f pS^i^iotai a coppprpan; 
closely stopped, (luted.) or ioto ah jiyaiaaiiiitlar ro the aocep* 
pauying, taking cara.that it is.eecwwh.staM^,^ as toadmiit 
no p^ of the, ataain fo escape. .Ilf pWfP»tion or (gtp J 
would .recommend, Cor. this piU|>pasii,sl|teU, be mad*i of.nali;, 
chalk, and.fiour,. in eqgal ipinntidre, lytth sufiicipntt watar. 
rendec it of coimiaieh<qr,to,;sdhenrfitip1X.;. this done, 
whole in,n,coainM».«it«aui^.thfr nfigik hreit fix^- Nki" 

for fifteen or, twenty: ininiitmu,.wjien it will bp ftnn 

genemted the wnfei into, stanm., and to bare hre«^ t^ loaf! 
ttfthastateof oewly baked, broad, perfecUy fmsb, «u|^ nod 
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sweet, M ths first day it Wfis made— take' the loef carefully 
out of the steam-oven, if I may use the term^ vrith iMoth hands, 
and place it on a tin, setting the same, cwiibout cpver, in, the 
common oven to dry, iay fora quarter of an hour, and it will 
‘ be fit for 

Mr. P. adds,' that muffins and rolls, properly made, are 
equally easUy^ preserved and prepared. A Steam-oven and 
tbtee specidieffs of the ** prepared bread*^ were presented at 
4he Meeujig, wl^ich latter bad been made on the Sd of 
November, 1883; One .of these w^s' ih Its hard dry state, 
the ptheis had been recently submitted to the process recom- 
mended, and proved, on being broken up, ‘ to possess all the 
qualities of newly baked fresh bread.' 

8f. J. pilAMLEy*, Secretary^ 
Calcutta, April 6, 1884. Medical and Physical Society. 

* SUPREME COVAr, -t-APRiL 1, 1884. 

^OHN LONODOSI V. BBGBIB A^D RAVIN. 

Mr. Marnell, astmiinsel fpt paupers, stated that the plain- 
tiff Was etoghf^ed in England by one of the defendants as a 
foreman at their shop in Calcutta^ on a salary of 50 Rs. a 
month for three years, after which mriod, if his conduct would 
be approved of, he was to have a murth Share in the concern ; 
8d j^nds wps paid by them for the wlaintifFs passsf^ money 
to Calctitta^ yimch sum he* had paid with interest out of bis 
salary ; that . after the expiration' df the prescribed time, the 
plaiptfff applied to be admitted idi a partner according to their 
agireymeiit.;' a' mOntb afier which application, be received a 
lAtef ' from ihi dafendahts inthnatiiig that his services were no 
longer required. 

' prayer' ,6t tbo' Bill Was that tbh aj^reepmht' between 

t^ *pati(^ may bo pnrfbfm'ed. 

' Mr* Tumu abpeardo for MK 'Begbie/ He admitted the 
aj^rehmenl ' ietoMlly ; and said, that owing, to the plain tiff’s 
bad cnmiiM^ ^ def4ndanti«Whredbl{ged t<i discharge him. 
itbaX iiO with bomd Ond Icd^iig was quite si^- 

cient fot* ..tiui' services during Kis^ stay with them. 

only 80 shifffn^ a weak in Etigl«iDd 
board and' lodging V and that tiad 
^ t^ 'plaintiff’s cbitdpW' hot been ao'very bad' as it has been, hie 
imiNhiinly would hkve been admitted aspartner Nb one ap- ' 
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iiodt >i4«i» tmjiil gi if i* hM M fiitii iniim ia dt , . 
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Jamm 9 l^ii 1 rti>d(. WnuAK<.V«ouaH 
Tbe Adracai^ lijteCb.AteMi 

the case feir the WbaMf ai \ 

band and the dSlMiMMiMlM t«b 

sum claimed by jd’kitttiff VW. HiA iateMv^ Um 

boud bearing dMSA 

The jurqdictihii 'wijl aot 'nditi^led. It wiu dmqa^ 
the defendant lesida^ at. were wan 

house in ^jidder Su^eet, Calcutta* jp.^iODlja rnidad when he 
came to town— t|ia| to <#«! peim rasiiah^^ ndratbpr 
the house was in the possessioit of tbe'dMnifaBrjii^ whethnr 
be bad servants tberp witnesses could fIdJW* ^IllfHs^y it 
was proved that the defendant was' in 'the CaVil SeMee ju^ this 
court held |t was pniha facie evidence tlMpdi^tlm fm 
Ecalishman and subject to the jurisdiction^ ' 

Mr. Strettell, who proycd that di^da^t friji in tlM. 
Service, was cross-erattiine.d ’bv'il'r.Tytohi,' Mp*dmh||Mria 
follows: — I believe plaintiff has ho em^ovnleqk’, 
ki^own bn the turf and a little udicm to . billiard^ ' ^niuu^ 
say be informed me that this bond wpfdr a'gramblihgff ^4 
but I have heard df it as a join^bobd’with a Mr. R^ey. 

Mr. Advocate General submitted that Mr. Tartoh could 
not enter on the question of the ooi^deiatiop^fsr the'vet^, as 
defendant tiad hot pleaded spedally but the general is^.' 

Mr. Turton nreed that he bad a right to qunation tha.^tt' 
sideratiuu, aid' .rnrerihd 'to the 'Statnteff ffilile 14 ,’Whimi da** 
dares all notes, biUs, j.^gnMtt, <{r ether se- 

cnrities wpn by playing at carls, dioh, tah^^^Snnis, bowbt hr 
dther games, or by betting op An ^ ** 

games, or foK rapayi|dqn,t of Ao]^ 
garoblihg or betring shsdt be vd'di ■ \ 

Ms.. Advocate Af? A# 

might have baAt. dij^tqd pad .?i^ gancwl ito* <!«» 
pleaded^ for it wqaja^ WWAth^e pWnriff, to be 
prepared to refute evidince iinjm notice waa yiTb inJjBfiion 
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to brmf it forward. He need oot argue wtotbeftlMe statute of 
Anne eOteuded' to tealed bonds^ for^ if it did»^ it was oot for 
the defendant to urge in his defence wfiat be hod oor pleaded. 
The learned Counsel then cited Okitty on Pkading p. 479 
wherein it is stated that the defendant mw giro in eyidence 
under the plea of iUn At l!hStt tbe ae^ was delivered 

to a third person as an etdroo (though it is more usual to 
plead the fact); dr that it was ibid at law ab inUio, as that it 
Wfui obtaioedPby fraudi or whibt the party was drunk, or made 
by a married woman,, or a lunadc or a person intoxicated. See, 
or lihat it became void after itwas made by erasure, alteration, 
addition, SeeJ^ But matter which sbeilm that the deed was 
' merely voidable on account of Infancy or Areas, or that it was 
void by Act of Parliamenif in resjpect of usury gaining ; or 
ifaat a bait bond was not i^^ade accordiM to the 23, Hen. VI. 
c. 9., must in general Ibi'e pleaded. Hr. Advocate General 
also cited a case in Sinrkk and in W, Blaektione, and con* 
tended that there was nothing in the case before the court to 
tkke it out of the general riile. 

dir J. P. Grant thought the cases cited were in point, and 
decid^ that l^hjiiAlptibn cpdld not be questioned. But, 
at the Request bf Hr. Tarfoh, a!hbte was ta^h. that evidence 
was tendered that* the bond Was a security given for a jgambling 
debt ahd void under the stotvite or Abite. 

Hr. vThomas Landes then pirbved the execution of the 
bbtid id the presence of himseli and Hr. Thomas «White of 
Jeksbre. 

VenUei^for the Plaintiff , — EnglUkmm, 
INSOtVENTS^ epe/Hr,— S atumay, A^rIl 6, 1834. 


IN THE MATTER OV LUCAS YOUNO. 

19b Cppoption appearing against the insolvekit, he was dis- 
charged. 

Vr MAtTER dk ckRkstikRii. 

TSa opj^dttfi'ob ap^a^ilijgR^fest tffe Iniolheh't, ,be whs dih- 

1N Ae ALBicAllDliik XOLVI)!^ OTHBRS. 

The Bkbmiiielr Weft being able tb his repoi^t fe the 
, above matter, 'ahked fof fifee to do so till Vbe nbkt Court da'jr, 
ihovl^h of April. 
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IN TUB MA,TT84 OJf JA^f^S TO.UNO AN^ OT^BJK,*. ' 
tfr. Wight with .the CQDwift cif oppq^te'pKtjr, ob- ' 
tained leave ,tbat the farther hefM^iog of .the 
stand over until the.o^t CmH day- 

IN TRB MATTER OF CALVIN AND COlfRAN^T. 



IN THE MATTIUI .PV XBB SETEBA'CN .BIT ATE pJT . 


FBROUESaN A^O COflPJtKT. 

Mr. Sandes movod -for leRveto file the aecount of the an- 
signees, and aphedulevfor the ‘|irivi|rta- estate of eaoh of -the in- 
soivenls, and obtauied 16 days^ tiaie todile their sehedal^s^ 


Tvbssat, April 8, 1884. 

IN ,THB MATTER. OP JOHN PONTBT. 

The C.^rt,a4|udgEd the iaaidTeq^to be Entitled, to Ae be- 
nefit of the 

yr *^118 i^attEr pp albxAnobr col^in. 

Mr. . Suidea amdiEd that ihe insolent be' dbeharEod firpin 
all further liability .the debWpf tbis 'private estiw 
red to the Txatn^nerto enq^uire 'and repoH. ' ' * ' '' 

IN THE matter OF WILLIAM AINSLIB. ' 

Mi; Sandn applied th^ t|ie insolvMt be discharged from 
all further liability 'lor the debts of bis'priviite estate. 
ferred to the Examiner to enquire and report. . 

Saturday, April ^8,^1883. . 

IN .the .MATTER OF.MUAOtyi. Mq^lfON .JNpLLIC AI1,0 
-UBEENPEEINOABAU 

Mn Turtou for the insolvehts m|>l^{br %beir diseham. 
Mr. .'Prinsep tor , . the ppppring cidoitbrs examined Mudmn 
liobun Mullicit at gi^t Wgtk tilt IS d’cleek^ wheo Sir John 
Grant' observed, -tiiat'i^.ltaie hcttf ‘the smions ’would cop^ 
menoe; before,, ^wever, ■ the Court broke u|>, the maltoE be- 
ing adjourned till ^StuMay itnxt. /rThe’follomng J;HisiE|Ms itis 
gonethroiigb: 
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IN THE MATTER OF FBR6USSON* AND OOM^AnV. 

Mr* Turton applied on behalf of the ihsolv^i^ta that a 
day of hearing be Appointed ; 26th July Vas fixed. 

In THE MATTER JOHN PALMER AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Shaw ap'plied for liberty to amend and rectify the 
proceedings alreaay had in this matter, by striking out the 
name of Sally J.ohnston,”' in such of the said proceedings 
as she shall appear as a petitioner Jointly with Colonel John- 
ston, who (dTered to pay such costs as the assignees of the 
saHi John Palmer, and Company shall be* put to by such 
amendment, or to make such other order in the Premises as the 
Honorable Court may thipk fit. Order graateq. 

IN THE MATTER OF JAMBS YOUNG AND OTHERS. 

Mr. IVight applied that the order niri of the 22d Fe* 
bruary be enlarged to the next Court day on consent of the 
Bank of Bengal, , Order granted. 

In the same matter Mr. Wight applied for three weeks’ 
further time for Examiner to report. ' Order granted 
IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AND OTHERS. 

dfr. liirtom applied that the report of the Examiner 
filed on the 18tb instant be confirmed, and that the insolvents 
be at liberty to file such further consents as they may receivr 
prior to the fid of May next. Order granted. 

Saturday, April 26, 18fi4. 

In the matter of Muddunmohun Miillick and Beernursing 
Seal.^ Mr. Prinsap resumed the, examination of Muddun- 
mohun Mullick^ which lasted for morh than 2 hours, after 
which the counsel submitted, that the explanation ifiven by the 
Insolvent was any thing but satisfactory regarding a debt of 
nearly half the amount of b» debis, wbicli were 10,500 Rs. 
and a8kM,.tbat an enquiry in the maitter be directed: to the Ex- 
aminer before the Insolvent was jidjudged. entitled to the bene- 
fit of the Act. This, the Con^ dtd.ntil accedo to, Mr, Tnr- 
'ton, counsel for the InsolveAts applied for costs, as in every 
ceae of frivolous and vexations ofmosUion, the opposing party 
is obfiged to pay costs, ^r John, Ormii did nut give any 
costs, but adjudged the Insolvents entitled to relief. 
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In the mattemfllie ieparate £atate of Wm. Faiifie 
Clarke, Mr. Sandea moved, that a day bC hearing of tho nbbve 
hiattw be apgmnted ; 26di July waa nsed. 

Similar motiona uiere made in the matter of the aep^ririh 
.Eatate of each of the other partnen ofthp firm , df FmniiiOtt 
and Company i adme tday aa in the abdvoriaa flieu . 

In the matlAr joC. the sepmte ,£s^ta of 
Mr. Prinsep applied oil behalf of Boliert ChainpbelL, Secreteiar 
to the ** River laiuraMe Company He staled that Daoiel 
Ainslie the aboveoaiiied ioeolwatirae aedis aow. a memlMMr 
and partner of a eertaia 'Sociely for the limranqe ofRiyer 
risks, called the ** River IniniMde Copipeay/* and in which 
he held two shares ; and that he the said Insolvent executed 
the dhed of Co-partnership of the said Society by sii^ning his 
name thereto. That, prior to said insolvency or the said Dani- 
el AinsUe, certain losses were sustained by the said Society^ 
and that on or about the 26th dav of January 1833, a contribu- 
tion among the members thereof was. called for at the rate of 
600 Rs. upon each share, under the authority of a general meet* 
ing of the members of the said Society, in pursuance of the 
conditions of the said deed wbich aiitborfsed the demand for 
such contributions; and that the said Daoiel AinsUh whs called 
for payment of Sicca Rs. l,ib)0 for his 2 shares, which claim 
he agreed to pay under certain conditions, which the Secretary 
as aforesaid could not comply with ; and that after insolyency 
of the said Daniel Ainslie, an application was made to the 
Assignee of the said Daniel Aindie of bis separate Bstath, who 
declined to pay .the same, stating that it ought to be made 
against the ]&tate of Colvin , and Company. That the said 
Daniel Ainslie was dealt with in the matters of Hie Society ne 
an individual aod> was admitted to it on his individual respont!*^ 
bility, and not as a member of the firm of Colvin and Ho. That 
the Secretary /Was not informed by the said Ihsolveet, or by 
any other person or persooe, nor did he know^ that the mem* 
ben of the said firm of Coivb and Compmiy were in any naijiih 
ner interested in the said Seteres stanaing in the name the 
said Daniel Ainslie individnaliy, unlit the Secretary appBnd 
to have the said claim 're|iltefed agaioot bis separate^JEUm 
tate, when the said Daniel Ainslie informed the SecrelafyJlipt 
the said shares belon|md to the said Messrs. Colvin and piii. ' 
pany, and not to himself, although they were held in bis natae. 


insolvents’ court. 


That on the first day of May 1B33, the aavd Society finding it 
•a losing concern, declined to take further risks,, and from the 
present date of the affairs of the said Society, it la expected 
that a further sum of Sa. Rs. 500 or timreabout per, each share 
will be called for, to -meet the remainder of the claims due to 
the said Society, 'f'he Petition prayed that the said claim of 
Sa. Rs. 1,200 for the said shares, held by the said insolvent 
in the said Society be admitted in the separate schedules , of 
.the said l>aniei Aioslie, and allowed to be proved against his 
separate Estkte. 

*Mr. Turton ' opposed the (Petitidn, with an affidavit of 
ff^ttiel Ainslie, stating that the *2 shares were of the firm of 
tColvin and Company as would ' aj^ar from their books and 

hisdndividual shares. Applieation refused. 
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A Copy of d CotfertH^ between ike OovO'nor General of iSidte 
and Jhunkoo How Sekuiiahf which fooh plaee im the prHeneh 
of Mr. JUacnAughtimt Chief Secretary to Government . the 
Honorable Mr. i^avendUht Hesident of Gwalior^ and Ma- 
jor John Low, Reeident of iMCknow: contained iii aHkOr- 
reetak, dated 18/A Dec. 1882. 

Pirst Day, Otk Dec. 1888-^Thd Governor General re^ 
marked to Maneraj Jhunkoo How Scindia» that as a friendly 
understanding existed between the twp Governments, it . ap- 
peared advisable that the MabariJ 'should repose confidence" jn 
him the Governor General, and openly communicate what he 
required of him. 

The Maharaj having thanked the Governor General for bis 
kindnesif asaured him that he would conceal nothing from him, 
add proceeded* to give a detailed statement of his case, the 
purport of which went to show that according to the Shastras, 
and the practice of the house of Scindiah when a young Rajah 
arrived at years of discretion, the power in addition to tlia 
name, was always conferred upon him. He had therefore 
anxiously awaited the present event, In full expectation that the 
Governor Oenorai on his arrival would consign to him the 
reins of Government. The Governor General having heard 
thus far the Maharaj’s statemdht, - and being desirous of shew- 
ing him now erroneously grounded were his expectations, pro- 
ceeded to explain to him the nature of his situation. 1 have 
iro authority, said he either to take tnr give nmay the Government 
of this country, because the possessions of ^indiah are inde- 
pendents Neither has the British GovemnsenV ever taken 
upon itself to raise or remove ,any one from its masnud, nor 
would a change of policy appear advisable under present cir* 
CUindtaDces. The Mahavaj next iunmd fan what purpw 
then bad he been ^adopted? The Gevernor General Tilled 
that the object of this had been to coalkiue the name of Somi- 
diab, and to prevent the oonseonences malting from a disputed 
secoeasion ; still the British GovuimsMt had not exacted any ' 
promisefrsm the Basa Sam to place bha dn ihe throne onhii 
aVrlvslatany particular age* The Gevereer General added (hat 
mho Maharaj ought to consider famself a most forteoate indM- 
dttsk That in consequence of the kindness of the Baaa BeiO 
bn ’bed been adopted as the heir to the throne of ^India, 
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whereas in recompence 'for lhal. kindness he appeared to have 
uade a Tery iiiditterent return. Did he consider this gratitude 
on his part! Tlie^ Blahariy then incjiRred from the Goyernor 
' Genial, since it did u^ seem to be,hi8*intenttbn to confisr up* 
on him at preaeot the ^oyeinment or the country, to mention 
to him at what tinie, be look forward tp it, wheth^ in 

one^ two, or fiye years. Tpe/ Governor General replied, that 
he could give no answer to ihis question ; be afterwards, bow* 
ever added titht the Mabaraj ought well to consider this, that 
when Midor Stewflirt'was Resideht at Gwalior, he freouently 
bad/urged Dowlut Bow Scindifrhto adopt an heir, but toe late 
Maharaj had constantly put' it off and nad'^nayer adopted any 
one : secondly, that several month before his death, when ih 
the full possession of his faculties, he had thus clearly expressed 
bis wishes with regard to the succession, namely, that should he 
leave this world without a son, ha wish^ thb reins of Govern* 
inent to devolve on the Baza Bale. It was not until several 
months after the death of the late Maharaj, that an heir was 
adopted by the Baza Baie, not had any arrangement ever been 
entered into betwixt the j^gliah Government and Her High* 
n^ss to the effect that she was to abdicate in favor of that heir 
at any pariicular period. The only reason why the Government 
indeed had recomniended the adoption, was in order to prevent 
the disorganization which generally attends a disputed sucees* 
sion. ** In short you owe” continued he ; ** your elevation sole * 
It to the Baza Bate, and not at all to the Euriish Government; 
if ynu choose therefore to await the course of events when for* 
tune shall raise you to the musnud, I will promise you to ex- 
plain to the Bate, that she is not to supersede you by any other 
adoption. This you may rely upon, but if you should of yoUr 
own tconrd raise distur^iices lor the purpose of superseaing 
tkie Bate, the result whether good or baa must be borne by yoUk 
In etfoh^a case sbould'you happen to be'killed, or imprisoned, 
or ehoulid any thing else befall yon> the British Government will 
not intmlhre in your behalf, neither in such case will the 
British GtMrtnmwnt then intsrfeie to insure your succession.” 

The Maharaj having ^ard ' ibis, remained for some tima 
silent, bet othfentiy eompmbended fully the purport of the 
Governpr OenOfnt’s remarlm. Hh thnfa said, since it does not 
appear to be , the Oovemor General*! desi^ tbi^t 1 should be 
ineced.nti Ae Oudfe, 1 will no longer endeavour to obtain 
p e sa c as ip n of the Government. Now however, the Baie is im ^ 
piressisd with the idea that 1 am opposed to her, and if any dhk 
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hirbance* taka plaw, yhetbar I an actually- coocanied. 6 r ooff 
the blama will certainly be placed tomyaccctunti ahcnld tbave- 
fore « complaint in cpnaequancn bp ina 4 c ASCibat me to' t^ 
Britiah Gorernnant, «rhat resoaicp in tluD left - ne. 1^ 
Governor General ^ve bin con 6 deat anaranccn that fcibe ^7 
euaations againat him would on no account be Uatened to; thijit 
tlie rpporta would be retceived'only.thioqgh' the rpsideoti^aiia 
should he require that gentleipaa's preaenca whether in pnfal|e 
or in durbar, he wonld .be prepared to attepd. upon bin. ** Yda* 
must however be BXcMl<Pgly>o>M<>l>*^ added bp, that you 4 © 
not conduct younaifin.. snoh.'a.awutoiar tbat.aceunationsot du'- 
turbancea are brought forward end afterwards proved against' 
you.” . ' ' . ■ ' ■ 

Second Hay; Friday, Ithlheember, 183S . — Tha Governor 
General paid a visit to the Maharaj ; and afterwards at the de- 
sire of the Baie,.he proceeded in company with the three jgen-.. 
tlemen above mentioned, and TrinbukroW, to the pnrda of the ' 
Ranee. The Baiza Bale commenced by aasnrances of he; . 
friendly feeling towards die Company’s Government; hui d|4' 
not openly express herself as had ptevjoiialy beep done ‘ by the' 
Maharaj. - Amr considerable delay, tjte Governor- General 
requested her toi state freely any thing she desired .jio eommu* ' 
nioate; but notwithstanding uia, t& Bc|e still showed no 
inclination to enter upon any other than general topiup. - Th^ 
Governor General seeing {this, began by stating thnt Ib.'conae^ 
quence of her request, he had a long prlvede intonricw wf^ 
the Maharqj, and whatever then occurrsd would M fhidi* 
fully reported to her by the Maharaj ip presence' of 'the, Resi- 
dent. The Bate solicited that Major Low ^might be ptopsttl 
at the same time, which the Governor General agr^'hiu' 
In the evening the Honorable Mr. Cavendish and .MMor Low 
accordingly attended,- when the Ranee requantod that dm..' 
Malmrqj might not be preaent. The Govetmef Gmmrol ptn^.' 

' ceeded forcibly tp urge en the Ranye the attomity of treadflif. ' 
the Kajah' with Undneae. . Hhe Ranee '’vepU^,' that' ^ 
Rajah neither attended to her nor aohiMiwIndmd" 

authority. - M© now, .aaid she, CM»idates false repons 1 

1 desire to remove th* mocemoa, jupd that I have, attephind - 
to administer poiion .to jldm> The Govtipor General j^ynai^lmdi . y 
that this Wss certaiaiy y«ry wrong onr hi| pa.rf, bal -.toM ' b*h , 
the Governor General, wmdd tike tba Rajah fOvlAsk,. hgl: 
prevent the like from occuriag ipi fututo* AAmwMde,< ItoKw ' '■ 
spoken to the Boiaa Rate rejpwding a sepan^ l^e 
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dence for the Rajah, he took his departure. The same even- 
ing the Maharaj proceeded to the tent of the Oovetnor Gene- 
ral, where in presence of the three gentlemen before mention- 
ed,* he had a private interview with him, which lasted about 
an hour. During this the Governor General explained to him 
the line of conduct it would be advisable for him to pursue, 
in order to keep on terms of amity with the British Govern- 
ment and with the Baza Bale. In continuation, he remarked, 
that in retiirmfor the kindness which had been shown him by 
the 'Baisa Baie, hia behaviour to, her had been most unjustifi- 
able. The Maharaj 'acktooriiedged the impropriety of his 
conduct, urging that what' had passed bad been merely the 
result of passion and that nothing of the kind ifhould occur in 
future. 1 am now aware/’ said he, ** that 1 must no longer look 
to the English Government to support me in obtaining posses- 
siop of the Government, and should disturbances be excited 
by me, I am not to expect your assistance ; the Governor 
General’s decision being known I yield implicit obedience to 
it, and will cease from henceforth to urge my application. 
There is one ditiBculty, however, exists, since it is impossible 
for me to remain in the same place, and on friendly terms with 
the, Baza Baie. Should any accusations be forwarded against 
me, it will, while I am in this stale, be impossible for me to 

K ive my innocence. If I am obliged to remain with the 
ie, 1 cannot but feel unhappy and discontented.' Would it 
not he better that a separate maintenance should be allowed 
me and my attendants, or that a jageer in the county should 
be nllotted to me | I submit myself however, in this respect, 
to the Baza Baie whichever she may think best I shall be 
contented with.” The Governor General replied, that the 
decision on this subject depended on the Baza Baie ; but I 
hope,^ said he, ** this arrangement may be made agreeably to 
your wishes. 1 cannot however speak with certainty until the 
Baza Baie has expressed her sentiments on the subject” The 
Governor General afterwards ’openly and ciearly assured the 
Mahan^ that he would not allow the Baza Baie to adopt ano- 
ther heir, or to supercede him; upon condition however that 
no attempt should be inadein the meantime to supercede the 
Ranee, or to oppose himself to her authority, l . 

TlUrd- JOijff 9ik December, 1082. — On the 3d day the 
Goveriior GeneSat, attended by the Chief Secretary to Go- 
vernment and the^ Resident, paid a visit to the Baie. The 
Baneo having expresaed the customary compliments of friend- 
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ship, stated that the IMahairaj bad come Aat moriuQgt and 
detailed to her every thing which had passed at tbe late ietes-*^ 
view, aud on her mentiooiiig what had beea^ said, it appeaird4' 
that the Maharaj had Mthfelly reported every thing that hiA 
occurred. Thq Baza Baie then complained ot* the’ refractory^ 
disposition of the Maharaj, and enquired in case of bis behav« 
iiig ill what was she to do. wThe Governor General requested 
her to explain what misbehawoua she alluded to. , The Bena^ 
Bale said she alluded io attempts, made * te depose her. Tim 
Governor General replied, that she waa^ liberty in that case 
to act as she .considered bimt. .*/The JBaaa Baie then complain- 
ed that the Maharty was. a .most troMibiesQine and oppresajive 
inmate of the palace* The Governor ^General replied, that hs 
she was at the head of her house, .thatahe oiiglit to take mea- 
sures to prevent this. Tbe Baie said that she knew not what • 
course to pursua; for some, time past repeated attempts had 
been made by him to supersede. her authority, and oil pardon 
being extended to him upon prdmisa pf better behaviour, tbo 
same conduct was invarhtbiy perristed in* ** I have nerer treaty i 
ed the Maharaj,” said she, ** with severity, Ihave howavoV* 
beard this asserted fjrom maov quarters, ana.probabi^jf a report 
of the same kind has already reached your Lordship’ot qiur#” 
The Governor General replied, that such statements as reacl^ 
him through the Resident were attended Ip, and/ no. othnra^ 
The Baza Baie then mentioned, that Major ^BieUing had onpO' 
forwarded a complaint against her to the Governmeill, and sp 
soon assliebeara of it by a.Kbureotah from the Goifnnipr 
General she replied that such as bad/been stated by .Major 
Fielding could not possibly have oocnrrpd* The Governor 
General recommended her to send her letters through the Besih 
dent ; but should any complaint against her be forwarded. ,by 
tbe Resident, it would then be proper to transmit a separatb 
communication by d4k. ** Tbe Vakeels,” said he, ** which yoa 
have placed at different places, only consider their own proiki 
and forward, you .erroneous accounts.!- r Itwojuld be better wpfo 
you not to reposO' coufii^enee in. them, since nd husiuess. wXI 
ever be transacted* through their diedium*” Tbe Bpaa JBais 
had then a long conversation regarding the separate reskknoe - 
of the Maharaj, and mentioned that a- durkhanst had bjsen 
received from him reg^ina it*. The Governor Geiieral eO-* 
quired the purport of it* The . Baza Baie said send for 4fe 
Maharaj, and he himself will explain it to you. The GoVmv 
■or General asked whether the request regarded the present or 
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tlii^ future. The Baza Bale replied* the 'present* and to reside 
beyond the limits of the GWalior camp. The Oovernor 6e* 
neral again urged on the Baza Baie during a long conversation 
the necessity of treating the Rajah ^th kindness* since he 
was heir to the musnud* and would one day for certain be the 
governor of the'country. The Baza Baie promised faithfully 
to act as he recommended. At tiffs time the Honorable Mr. 
Cavendish went to bring the Maharaj* 'but a long conversation 
having taken Jjdace between them separately* a considerable 
delay in consequence ensued. On Mr. Cavendish’s return* it 
appeared that there had been seme ’misunderstanding fr^ the 
Bfaharaj requiring 1000 horse* whereas in the Mabaraj’s own 
dttjrkhaust 250 were mention^. 'When the Otivertior Gene> 
ral asked an explanation ot this* the Baza Baie replied that 
the Maharaj had requested this of his own accord, 'the 
Maharaj then translate the.dufkhaust in Hindee, but having 
leritten that he had now completely given up ull claim to the 
musnud he stopped reading at this phSt* and then said that he 
never intendea to give up his claim to 'the Government. It 
mppen'rs that this was theiauU of the writer* for it was evident- 
ly absurd to suppose that the Rajah 'Intended to resign his 
T|3h| to the succession. The only difference now . existing be- 
tween hlni and the Baie was* that the Baza Baie wished the 
Mahmj to take up his residence beyond the camp$ whereas 
the Rajah wished to remain there with his followers* a point 
which was left jlo be arranged between the two parties. The 
Governor General at the request of the Rajah again urged 
over and over on' the 'Baza, Baie the necessity of shewing 
kindnere to the Mnharaj* and settled that the Maharaj was 
to 'remain at the palace and that the command of the troops 
idlbuM'not be sepiumtaly bestowed on him. The Governor 
GeneiUl’ concluded «by recommending a conciliatory conduct 
to. the JBaie and obedience on the part of the Rajah. The 
Mahm^ said that bis last resort was . to the Govetnor Gene- 
ral» aiWbfmr lus decision nothing more remained for-bim. 

' Stared' in ' Bngllsh by the Governm Getteillt.—* 

EftkWar, 


BELHI. 


MAHARAJAH MAtTN SIKH. 

In our last namber we noticed amongst tbe ** rumouri of 
tbe ^ report which will probably have occasioned a good 
deal of surprise, reaardinjg the exp^l^ abdication or deposal 
of his Hi^phness Maharajah^Mahii oing, the ruler of Joudhpiofor. 
Ffom'what source this intelligence^ has been derived we are 
unable to ascertain, nor can #e pretend to vouch for. its np- 
curacy, but ft0ni the credence it fijsSoWined in.more 
quarters than cUne, we are dii^mscd lo that it is not alto* 

S ether void of foundation/ more particularly, wh.en we cbnsi- 
er that the^ disrespect evinced* by tChat Prince totrards the 60 ,- 
vernor General, In absenting himaelf from the Congress whi^ 
was held at AjineUr upon his l^ordship’s visit to Rajpoi^na in 
1832, has never been forgotten at head-quarters, and that vari- 
ous causes have since tended to heigfaM the unfavounitblf im- 
pression which was then conceived of him*. It pnust be kno^n 
to many of our readers that the plea on whiph Maun Si^;g 
thought proper to excuse himimlf from attending on that qc^« 
sion was,' that his army was in a state of btsuborainatibn bbidec- 
fog on mutiny, in consequence of heavy arrears of pay being 
due to them, which ** financial diffibulties*^ relNdered inipossi- 
blefor hhn iiUmediately to discharge, jsn.d' that being niable, 
therefore to command a suitnble retiene Vfith 'whieh tb ihake 
his appearance at the Congimas, his leaving his .'capitol would 
be impracticable* This was an excuse so obviously inadpiissi- 
ble ’that it could not be Overlooked, for If the R^ah was una- 
ble, as stated by him, to muster a sniSeieht body .of troops to 
accumnany him on such an occasion, what ppimiblc dependence 
could oe placed noon him in ' the hour of ne^ir.or what exp^- 
' tation coul<fbe shfely entertained of his siigmTj^g, wh«*ii called 
on, the military aid which by treatr .lhys^^vf*^ iiiroish pi 

the reqnistlfaiti *)Cf 'OovarnmCiil;* The wrerqpr Geiivrar;4id 
not, hdwever, ye believe, take day gfiirlksa notice at the 4 toe 
of tola absUta U^uyxt, which was iOle^ employed' by liilh^ 
Sing for the jpiirjpose of evudidg a cctopuhnce with, the request 
which was'ootiveyed Co bihi to Join toe Other chiefs Who bad 
been invited to meet his Lordship' at.AJmeer; but mi .Bgfint 
being subsequently deputed ' from ^oudbptmr,, with the' flew 
of aaoertaioing in what light toe Bojah’s exeu^ had Ij^n 
ed, alid of olmring some explanations on the sh^ect, he was' 
refused admittance iuto his Lordship’s camp, and ordered to*re- 
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tfiri to bis master, without the khurriiaks which he had 
brought with him being opened. This was a clear indication 
of the Governor General’s displeasure, and it was of course 
understood as such by M*aun Sing, who accordingly lost no 
time in setting on foot an intrigue, having for its object the re- 
moval of the .unfavourable opinion which had been formed of 
him. With this view his Highness opened a clandestine cor- 
ras^ndence with the head moonshee in the Persian Office, then 
at Simlab, offering him, as we have beard, a handsome consi- 
deration in the eveiift gf his^brioging about a ** sufaee,” or re- 
conciliation, and this, it is supposed, the moonshee undertook 
to accomplish. The detection however of the negotiation, 
and the moonshee’s dismissal from office soon put an end to his 
Highness’s hopes of a restoration to favour, and in this state of 
suspense he has since been left, awaiting with fear and trem- 
bling the penalty which he has had reason to anticipate as being 
in store for him. Thus circumstanced, we should have thought 
that a person of his Hi|;hnes8’s well known forecast and acu- 
teness, if unable to obliterate the remembrance of bis past in- 
dependent bearing, would, at least, have endeavoured, by fu- 
ture submissiveness, to avert its apprehended consequences, but 
Colonel Lockett had not been many months at .Ajmeer before 
several subjects of contention arose between them, in all of 
which the Rajah was represented as evincing the same imper- 
fect sense of his relations aqd dbligatioos towards the para- 
mount power with which he had already been changed, and in 
this wi^ a lon^ list of offences has now accumulated vagainst 
him. The most serious of the offences is,, we believe, the sus- 
picious part conceived to have been lately acted by the Joudh- 
poor contingent in the joint operations undertaken against the 
Kosa freebooters by the British and other Governments, in 
which it was to have aided, but towards the success of which, 
it in no way contributed. B.ut there are many other minor 
peccadiloes of which he has been accused, such as delaying to 
furnish the 1,800' sowars for which the British Government 
has a right to on him when it chooses,— allowing the tri- 
bute to rail in ar^rs, — affording harbour within his dominions 
to certain notorious plunderers,**— neglecting to attend to the 
affairs of bis principality,— permitting, the territory of hb 
neighbour, the Kbbepgurh Rajah, to be wantonly violated by 
a party of Xoudhpdw ^roops, and other acts, which taken by 
themselves, would probamy be considered venial, but wbiclt 
ihed up together and, viewed in the aggregate with a dis- 
tiOD not inclining to leniency, constitute a formidable cata- 
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logue of delinqueocietf to account /or. For those aocumRlated 
offences we conclude it is that the rumoured punishment of the 
loss of his throne is now^ about to be indicted on Maun Sing. 
The report, however, may very possibly prove to be a mistake, 
and so indeed we should hope, for little as we admire Mann 
Sing’s general character, considering the numerous atrocious' 
acts of cruelty and treachery of which be is known to have 
been guilty, both before aud since his connection with the 
British Government, yet a measure of such unusual severity as 
his dethronement, unless justified by other offences than tliose^ 
above adverted to, woukl completely shake the confidence 
which has heretoCoie been placed in our gooff faith, and create 
a feeling of disgust and insecurity tbroughobt tito whole of tfie 
states in alliance with uS, the effects of which we might find it 
difficult to remedy. Thai the paramount power should not 
shrink from asserting its* functions when necessary, and visit ' 
with a proper penalty any violation of those international laws 
prescribed for the obMrvance of the chiefs to whom it guaran* 
tees its protection, and whose differences it is bound to arbi- 
trate, we are fullv prepared to admit, nor do we see apy rea- 
son why it should hesitate to punish in a similar manner,, any 
acts which may be deemed to betray the slightest symptems of 
any thing resembling gn insubordinate or coiitumaoious spirit 
towards itself, but little beyond the imposition of a mulct is 
ever required in such cases, to correct the evil or recall the of- 
fcnding parties to their senses, and we certainly do not think 
tbit, except in an extraordinary and extreme case,* so despotic 
a stretch of authority as that of dethronement ought to be re- 
sorted to. At any rate we trust that if such a penalty Is in 
contemplation, it has not been the result, of ex farie ioformation 
or of any vindictive feeling connected with the circumstance of 
the iRsjah’s non-attendance at tlm Ajmeer , Congress,' but that 
it has been determined on After a full aad , dispassionate consi- 
deration of the causes which may liav|^si|Heated its adoption. 

In case Maun is deposed, be will of course, we sup- 
pose, be succeeded Jby ’^ihe exile,, P^unkiff Shgf who, if'jmo 
current belief enlettemed of hiuhirtii'be oorrect, is the rif^tful 
heir to jthe yudetes of Marwar'rM the posthumous son of the 
late Rsjah. Bheem Sing; and Ui^ohAfige VouH^be a Unhly 
popular' one amonfSt the *IUjpoote.geoerally, if> cepasioneRjbiy 
any other circumstance than tbs removal of the prasemt*. qemi- 

n t, for the reasons to which that punishmeoi wilLha^^n- 
, shotthl the Ooverameat resdve upon inAictmg it.— 
OazMe, March 26 . 
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AFFAIRS OF OUDH, 

BY 8TBD ABD60LLAH LATB DBBWAB TO MB. N^WNHAM 
70RMBRLY SOFT. OF RBSOURCB8 IN THB VPFBR 
PROVINCBS. 

Syed Abdoollah, baTiDg lived thirty yean at Lakhnow 
frodi the tine Saadut AH cane to the tbroae as abo several 
yean with, Mb'. Newnham while he was Collector of Cawn* 
Mre, and being' a' well wisher of both tfie British and the 
Kiiig’s Governni^tnt, and having lately Tisited Lukhnew and 
sei^fi. how natters are going on tbere^ think* ttkyaelf. called upon 
to write the following that it may Come to the notice of His 
Elcellency the Oovernor-Oeneral* ‘ 

The Government of^Ondh from the time of the Newab 
Sboojah-ood^Dowlah Behadoor till now> has remained firm and 
stable only ^ the countenance and assbtance of the British 
authorities. Ihe peace which 'was concluded between the two 
states after the battle of Bnxar yas very beneficial to the 
Nawab« as from that time the British became the friends and 
allies of 8 hoojidi»t>od«I>bwlab| whose fame, and power were 
'greatly enhanced. ' / 

It is well kqown to all the people of Hbidoostan that the 
kingdom of Oifdh alone preserves itc esistenee hj the friend- 
ship of the British Government, without that rock of support 
it would long ere this have fallen to pieces like the government 
of Nawab Nujuff Khan at Delhi, and the states in the-south 
-<-Hydrabad, mysoi^ ; and these in the weit Poonah and other 
]|fabratta prlocipalities. 

It is a thousand pities that at the present moment, owing 
to the ehon sighledpess of the British Oovemment the King- 
doth of Oudh should lie going to ruin. The non-interference 
system has been extremely pernicionb to the stktC. 

tn 1801 the Nawab Saudnt AH Khan a8si|oed one-half 
of the ^Qudb tgrritory; in n very fiouriehlnBi' ^condition and 
yiiddmg R reviehne of nearly a krore and a hair of Rupees, to 
the Jirltiibi .'le^d upon |iis deeth left kroieiof Ropees in the 
treasnry. /' 

. ' When ' Ifi&trab Gasee-ood-deen Hyder had been on the 
difone 18^1 thirtten yearn, the Marquis of Hastings on ac- 
count, of'ibme ditferetfce with the Emperor of Delhb gave His. 
JSxcellmicy the VoMir the title of Ring, and wMidfew all in- 
.tetfeipncC*^tii the internal affisira of the country, which latter . 
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RCt m fhe opihiop ftf wiseipenv ^,has mijt bee,ii ifttybiiaUe to 
proQperity. If. t see . a bliiid ni|Hii,Rn^lcing into the ja>ira df 
a well, and I keep silence, is it not a crime ?’V« ^ 

. /• . .1 Sapi ' 

Frem. the, time ot the ejf^bljsninent of the 
the withdrawal of British interference/ murders,' rdboi^eff 
qiii^rrels of all kinds, compulsion of, and extortion from, ryots 
commenced. . ' . 

(3azee-6cd-de^n dying wan s]uipcee,d^ by Nssseer- 
deen the presept kipg, nodpr wnoot th^se direfMl pccatrences^h/ 
cpme daily more, freiiuent, and .at last' arrive^ a( such a 
that scarcely^ a rupee was laopg^t into tnasury for ipuiir 
years, and Ilis Mtgesty^s. seryan^^^deitendeDts apd tl^ esta>^ 
blishments of his ' palace 4i<t not reeme a fractioa of pay for 
a period of nearly six yean,.. .... 

. .About this tinip LiW WilUam.^Btiqck.anjTed io.io^ 
as Governor Geoeral.'and ihat.ooblaatan beiBg'.tirise, Just ana ' 
merciful toithe poor, highly dipappjtoTpq of the laaqagement of 
affain in Oudh, and although he has miiyot ii^timrod.widt' 
vigor, it is wall known th^ be wiU never .tend hisssattctionto - 
scenes pf vtoiance andl iniquity. The prpsant kipg.Npaaer. 
ood-deen bei(pg vary imprnqent span^, tM g^^'&pi^ioo of 
his tiine in tha t^mjpaay 'qf «roiioeq~bis arp degra^iqf 

to the dignity of hia matipn, and. hp ^ in the habit of diinkipg' 
iinpieiise .qqantij^es pf wipe.. . Wheii intoxicatod he has 'he^ 
known to poipmit acts of yipien^ fbieb.^oald qre^.doarfi 
upon thb head ,pf a leps dfpfipi^isbed M.vere puiuah. 
ineht ;* many .mahriad .famaias,haye bmn labm by force 
their husbands and cerriM to the Seragliol ‘ 

I sball . now .give a few ppElliqplaraj^ilpMliiig thOiPHme' 
Ministers and other officers on whom the'GovenubWtof'thn 


country hf» dppepde^hfro^.the. acoaHiop,of Gaxea>ood>dean 
Hyier up to the present . , > 

Mottaii^eod>]><m{»h> (Ag;ab :M!tor),x^r. Idle death. p|. 
Saodpt Ali .;iraa iPr.liq(^y»in{afiv..J>Be snth.J^' 

frieads,. Boshuni«o^owlah..ai^l.^hl^ «bo waa'|^[&^ 

oaly twelve yaaia ,of aM,: .nsad exnpy etcming to aend tpijiliffi. 
king Gazee-ood-dppn Bydar>v% pattandh h|U of wine '.hr all 


i'yed Aidorilsti ftlioi 

• r - 
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. ID a constant state of drunkenness by ^hich he lost his health 
and died in a few, years. During this time the revenue of the 
country whatever it amounted to, also a large portion of the 
hordes left by Saadut Ali Were squandered by the prinie minis- 
ter and Deewan, and they became Assessed of houses and 
property at Lukhnow to the value of nearly a krorh of Rupees 
each. 

When Mr. Ricketts was Resident at Lukhnow, Lbrd 
Amherst desired to borrow a krore of rupees to meet the es- 

C nsM of the'DurmeM'War. The minister Mottum-ood-Dow- 
li at once repli^ there is no inoney in the treasury/’ sub- 
sequently Mr. Ricketts wrote and informed Lord Amherst 
that if the British Government would by a bond make payable 
the interest of a krore of Rupees to Mottum-ood-Dowlah and 
his heirs for ever, the ‘money* riiould be forthcoming. Lord 
Amherst being in neat want of the money consented to this 
arrangement, the king being always either in a state of intoxi- 
cation or stupefaction, left every thing to the management of 
his talented minister who easily raised a krore of Rupees, the 
Interest of which was by bond executed by the British Oo- 
Ternment, and sealed with His Majestj^’s seal, made payable 
to Mottum«ood-Dowlab, his heirs and assigns for ever. 

The minister to keep up appearances caused it to be 
entered in the bond that a portion of the interest of the krore 
of Rupees lent to the British Government was to be appro- 
priatea in providing for the expense of the Rung MabuF, 
occupied by a woman of bad r^utation from Cawnpore, and 
the monument of Nujuff UabrufN The members of Council, 
it is believed, did not approve of this act of Lord Amherst’s, 
and had bis Lordship been as wise as the present. Governor Ge- 
neral, such an imprudent measure never would have been carri- 
ed into effect. 

When Gazee-ood-deen Hyder died, Hottum'K>od-Dow- 
lah was . placed in restraint, and Meet Fuzzil Ali selected as 
prime minister which oiice he retained for eight months. 
There hk no lAmasiou to allude particahurly to the occurrences 
gf his administration, as they are familiar to Lord William 
Bentiock and the other membeei of the Supreme Government* 
'/•A msn bsstfili by a liffii.*' 

During thih peslod Fuzzil Alt was Naib be embezzled fifty 
or sixty ^likiis of Rupees. He was formerly an elephant 
driver msd his ancestors were of the spme pcofeasionw-on his 
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removal from office the Poele celc^bfated the date of it to thieiie 
words, 

** Ceachbaa dntCaraa Nalb door kord.^ < ' 

After hie rdmoval Ekbal-ood-Dowfah the eon of Capitain 
futteh Ali^Khao, Nujjum-ood-Dowlah the eon of Mosuffer 
Ali Kbao, Darogah of Artillery, Rem^Dial Buaeeah and 
others performed the doties of the Nizebut 

During this time as formetly throughout the whole countiy 
murders were perpetrated. In the city of Lukhnow, especid* 
ly at the festival of the Mohurrom, riots and fighting were 
constantly oocurriug," Bankers and Mewatees were plundered 
•f lakhs of Rupees and a siphabee belonging to the Hon’ble 
Company’s service was killed with impunity to bis murderers. 

In 1829 Mr. Ricketts was removed from oflice and Mr. 
Maddock appointed JLlesident in his room. About this time 
Lord William Bentinck began serioudy to turn his attention to 
the affairs of Oudh, and latoured diligently by meanS'of a wise 
and vigilant administration, to restore order and prosperity into 
a country which Jong had been a prey to anarchy and crime* 
Times were changed. The fear of God Came over dhe^hsaits 
of the King and his ministers. Complaints were heard 4nd re- 
dressed; A stop was put to scenes of violence atfd plunder be- 
cause His Majesty and his mother the Qlieen^ Dowager beoiaihe 
afraid of the determined character of Lord. W^illitmi B^tinck 
who they were convinced would reduce Oudh to the state of a 
British province unless they effected gtec;! improvement io the 
Government of the counti^. Thev were therefore compelled 
by necessity to call to their councils the venerable Moontusim- 
ood-Dowlah known by the name of Mehndi-^lee-khan* 

As His M^esty paid little or no attention affairs, of 
state, his time being chiefly devoted to .ihp Udiss of his zena- 
nah, Mr. Maddock was desirous of engmiisiqg jte himself the 
whole ipmtagement of the ccwht^ { Jhpth^h^dU being 

a wise man and hayihd had during the ,tiumof l^awab Soo4«^, 
ale-khan executive charge of the' districte of Khyabad, Mor 
hemdee, Byragash and others, for upwards of niuetesg 
and having spent his whole liffi as an' AumiU" assessing and^ ^ 
collecting the revenue and managing the affairs, of the pib^ 
vinces, wished to conduct the government or the .couutyy iag-, 
Cording to his own views and plans, that his pam reputelioa. 
might continue unimpairad in the eyes of. the British au^ri- 
ties. 
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Iq consequence of this, difference!^ arose between Bfr# 
Maddock 4ftd the Hakeem, and for 'the' purpose of widening 
the breach Faqueer Mahomed Khan, Meodoo Khan, Mewa 
Ram and Gobiiid Lali merchant were injthe habit of visiting the 
Resident and slandering' Mehirdi-ali. 'They strongly adviced 
Mr. Maddock to remove the minister and manage the 'country 
himself. Fortunately for the Hakeen the Governor General 
about this time visited Litkhnow and personally investigated 
the causes of disagreement between the Resident and the minis- 
ter.^ As Lora TVjUram Bentinok had no other object In view 
thap the suppression of crime, the good government of the 
country aud the welfare of the peoplp; and as he imagined 
that tlvM reforms could be effectea by the countenance in of- 
Cme of the- Hakeen, His Excellency was pleased after taking 
into consideration his long and faithful services io Soodat ali 
and the circumstances of his having b^n called by the king And 
queen mother to assume the government of the country, to 
qonfirm Uehndi-ali-khan in the Niyahut of Oudb. 

The king according to custom Elicited, the Governor 
General to intest A^obntuzim-ood-Dowlah with a khillutbr 
dfess of honor as a mark of his Lordship’s approval of his ap- 
pdintmeni to office ; ‘ but Lord William Bentiuck with great 
wisdom apd foresight replied. ** my confidence in Mehndi-ali- 
khan is not yet fully established. ,lf fab governs with justice 
*and moderation and to the satisfaction of younelf and tM peo* 

’ pie 1 shall have pleasure hereafter in investing hiin with an 
honorary dress in token, of my approbation.”, • 

Shortly after this the Governor General, for well known 
masons vufai. pleased to remove My. M^^pck from office. 
Whatever may be alleged against somb parts of that gentle- 
man’s administratlQn during the brief pcrioa of his residence at 
Lukhdow; them'cahbe but one opniori rcfgardiug his high 
abilltMlind uhincoriroptible integrity; " ‘ ' 

Major John liow having mana|^ the affairs of Jyepoor 
and GWAtibr' with neat teinTOr, moderation, And address, Was 
selected hY lAihd William Bentindk to sucdeed Mr. Maddock 
as ReUtdellk at* dnrbar of Oddb. The' Gbber&or General 
could ndi'hl^ made a more fortunate selhcfion*' IPbssessidga 
fine CemperiadfAuayity of manners, libetat in hib views 'andoo- 
nsat in ^all/hkr'hbfiein^nhprejudiced'-^ and 'p- 

nemon^MajdyXaW halinbiaiaed the cobfidence and the love 
of therpebbte.. Admirinig the honest ^haracier And ocdve spirit 
of regeiieiMion dnipldyea in Hakeem Hehhdi’s Adhiiilistration 
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he was the friend and i^pporter of that minister^ and indfgnant- 
ly rejected the most splendid and magnificent present Whictt 
were ever offered to a public servant since the establishment of 
the British raj, if he wobld give his sanction to measures for 
the disposal of Mebndi-ali-khan which were contemplated by 
the enemies of the Nawab/ 

For many months Major Low the present Resident and 
Hakeem Mehndi work^ hand in hand for the good of the state, 
and received their rewaiki in the approbation of their own con- 
sciences and the thanks of 'the Oovmnor general, who was much 
pleased with the improved asneci of affairs under the able ad- 
ministration of Montozum^oa-Dbwlah. 

The eneinies of Mehndi Alee Khan were conatantly at ' 
work, poisoning the King’s mind against that minister because 
amongst many other reforms he hm abolished the farming of 
the revenue and '.substituted the umanee system, thereby de- 
priving the chuckleedars, vi^ho were all powerful at Court,, of 
their illegal and extortionate ]^ins. The ladies of the King’s 
zenanah were particularly offended with the Hakeem for pre- 
suming to interfere in the management of their jagfaires, totally 
regardless of the circumstance that he as chief administrator 
of the country, was responsible both to His Majei^ty and the 
British Government for the welfare of the whole people in- , 
eluding the lyuts of the Begums’ assignments of land. ^ As 
those ladies did'not ihink proper to govern their jaghires' with ^ 
justice or moderation, but on the C(>ntraty, fhnnea tbe re- 
venues to»needy and unscrupulous fevorites wb^ by fine,, im- 
prisonment, and torture, squeezed as much as possible out 
of the haifi eained gains of the inhabitants, Blebudi Alee 
deemed it incumbent on him to step between the people and 
their oppressors aild put an end to scenes of cruelty and fraud 
by appointing Government salaried Collectors, who were strict- 
ly prohibited receiving bribes or fees,, and ^wboae" simple duty 
it was to do justice to the zemindhrs, collect 'the stipulated 
jummas upon their estates, and forward the iialue to tbe King’s 
treasury nrom which it wiw disbursed Id the jajfhiredars. ^ Ab s 
this system produced happiness to the' people, so also did it 
cause vexation and > 'anger to 4be Begums, who were by the 
operation of it deprived of .the power of providing for their favo- 
rites, wd tyraimisinjg over the people pf their jaghiies/ attltoti|^ ' 

^ Sjed ASdooUhielfttet with mimiCeBeM the oircaindteoee whioh Sre uteim. 

I| hieted hi ; bat for bi«B| reaioae «re think it better not tS 
sort of bis Sarretive.— £s. 
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it is worthy of remark, the reyenues of their estates did not suf- 
fer ; ill fact they were encreased and would have gone on pro- 

i l^ressiy^ly fructifying year after year, had the collection or the 
and tax remained in the hands of the Government officers. 
Be that as it may, their indignation at what they conceived to 
be the unwarrantable interference of Hakeem Mehndi, was 
unbounded, and the above, together with the fact of'his refu- 
sing any longer to minister to the wasteful extravagance of one 
of the most powerful of the ladies of the xenanah, was the im- 
mediate cause of the Nawab’s downfall. 

In the rains of 1832 Hakeem Mehndi was dismissed from 
office by an ungrateful sovereign unable to appreciate the 
value of such a servant, or to bear about his person or govern- 
ment any but the most abject sycophants ana flatterers. Al- 
though the corrupt faction of Ouob triumphed over the aged 
Hakeem, whom they would have plundered, if not murdered, 
but for -fear of the vengeance of the British Government, yet ' 
their triumph was contemptible^ as they carried along with 
them neither the approbation of the Resident, nor the love of 
the people, nor the gratulatipns of foreign states : it was the 
mere triumph of a selfish clique intent' on their own petty 
interests, and as such excited the contempt and disgust of all 
good men. They are ambitious, but it is the ambition of 
wealth acquired by the perpetration of the foulest crimes : 
they are fond of power, but it is the. power of screwing from 
the people by rack and torture the earnings of their honest 
industry and frugality. The money thus shamefully acquired 
they have either squandered on their licentious pleasures or 
hoarded with avaricious care, or expended on landed pro- 
perty in the Company’s provinces, but not one fraction has 
been received into the coflers of the state. The king who - 
formerly revelled in affluence, totally ignorant of fbe cares and 
vexations incident to poverty, is at the present time frequently 
distressed for money and compelled to deny himself many of 
his ordinary eijoyments. 

In fa^ since the dismissal of Mebodi Alee SJian the 
country has b^n a continued scene of murder, robbery and 
violence of all kinds, which * greatly impoverished both 

the Govqtnmnnt and the people : trade and agriculture have 
suffered n^uefa from the unsettled state of the country : fields 
formerly teeming wit^ luxuriant crops are now a barren waste ; 

. the beautiful maugoe groves which adorn the smiling land and 
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mfford a bountiful supply of dolicious fruit both to the rich 
and poor have been greatly thinned and injured by bands of 
lawless men who now over*run the cbubtryf murdering eiul 
plundering the people and committing every sort of mischief, 
frequently setting fire A villages nut of w^antonness or revenge, 
by which the wretched inhabitants are either burned to death 
or slain if they attempt to seek safety in flight These are a 
few of the blessed eff^^ts . arising from the non-interference 
systepi — a system dictated 'neither b^policy, humanity, nor 
respect to treaties ; for is jt not written in article sixth of the 
treaty concluded the lOtk day of November 1801 that ** His 
Excellency the Nawab .VUier engages to establish in his 
reserved dominions such a /ysteni of administration (to he 
carried into effect by his own oficera) at tkali be ametucive to 
the prosperity of his stdjects, and calculated to secure Me 
lives and proj^ty of jthe tnAoUran/s: ' and His Excellency 
will always advise with and act in conformity to the counsel of 
the officers of the Honorable Company.^* ^ 

Can any thing be clearer than the above? His Excblfency 
the Nawab Saadut.Ali in the ybar of Christ 1801 bound him*, 
self and his descendants forever to establish ihd maintain a good 
and just government, by. and ^vitb ^he advice and assistance of 
the British Government, acting through the agency of the Resi- 
dent at Lukhnow. ' 


Have the stipulations of the treaty been fulfilled 7 If not, 
who has violated them ? The stipulations have not been ful- 
filled because the Nawab Vizor’s succemors have never even 
attempted to establish a good Government, ^gnd Che jivoyisions 
of the treaty have been violated by both the contracting parties 
in as much as the one promised to goyprn by the i^nce of the 
other, whereas in fact the party ^ on whom the , solicitation of 
advice was binding do not ask for it, and me ether party 
whose duty it is to bestow advice and counsel,/ neglect the 
sacred obligation and for the purpose of upholding a theory 
right in the abstract, buinot ataU adapted to the peculiar rela*, 
tions of the British Government with ibo' depegdent states of 
India, permit a whole nation to be pluiMieeed and oppressed 
and the chief of that nation to hazard bts ' crown and posses- 
sions by pursuing a destructive ^^areer like, Me Baji^he Oj^ Jtfy- 
sore and Coorg, which may terininate in his deposition ^ . 

coi^leto sub^ectioQ of his. country to the all abBprbi^g.ppyt||' 

(To be epnim^.) /// 
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THE THUGS/ 

(From the Cawnpore Examiner,) 

Jfepmtimiof Oir^ree Jemadar Thugs, llth March, 1833. 
hHST EltPEDtTIOH. 

Thirteen y^aj^ a||^^ ih tlie month 6f Chaet, Ktilleeaii the 
brother of ftain Buksli a^^rbyer, came to by house in the 
village of Lukhnajfiore^ lltakah thanhh Secuddria, aillah Cawn- 
pore, and staid there two days. Early in the morning of the 
third day, Riilleean and iny^lf wedt Oiitside the village to 
take the auspices, as is the custom with Thugs; and having 
heard the cfy of the shcimah dh the left faadd, and the braying 
of the ass on the right, We proceeded to the village of Nus*- 
seerpore, illakah Jalone, where Buholah aphrovb lived. Here 
we found some Thugs already asientbled, and we remained 
two days, during which we sacrificed a godt, and performed all 
the rites of Tugeairee. 

On the 3rd j^dy the nine undermentioned^ Thugs left 
Buhola’s house on an expedition. 

1 Biihola, approver. 

2 Girdharee, depoilent, afiprover, 

3 Kulleean Lodhee, approver, 

4 iQ^uifda brother to Buhola, dead. 

5 Lalljob, died in the jail, Cawnpore. 

6 Chiittra Aheer, seized July, 1832. « 

7 Ghulisa Aheer, ditto. 

Ajiihia Aheer. 

tfOodd Aheer, seise^ «lfu|y; 1832., 

When we had left the village We beard the shamah on 
the left and the kite oh the right, and ihen we proceeded to 
Mtiiiina, illakah thahah" Jullalpore zillah pbrtliem division of 
Boondailkhiind, where we encamped. The hbxt day^ we went 
to llabt, and thenCe in twelve dayS to Gobrgoah, tllakah 
Puona. Hese we ehcainped under a Ma'ngoe ftee outside the 
town. We bad brought with us' (l^bm . a 3rahbln, 

who was bn bis way from'Caum^re tpWaras £(bugM^ and at 
night we mhrdhied him on the spbt^ Whetie We hsifi enbainped. 
He Was mrangled hf Nundba^ add bis b^y way , cartfed off 
by tfbbola, Naadha and Chuttra, ahd Utfried; 
him a chesnut horse,^ blind of one eye, a. brass tmtee; lotah, 
iHWloohee and kuttoreh, an iron towa; a fed turban, an amawa 
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coloured ungurka, a white doputUb» a razaee, a sutlrinj^, 
and *25 rupees caA» We thence went through Saugor to a 
Tillage the name of which I forget, three cow beymid the 
town. Here we enhamped, and in the eveniiig two men of 
the bearer caste came up and took np their quartern close to 
us, Buhola soon won their confidence, and about 3 A. M. the 
next morning we induced them to atarjj^with us, and eta oullall 
one coss from the village where we were encamped, and two . 
coss from Saugor, they Wf|re strangled by Buhola and Chuttra, 
assisted by Kulleean and Iduodhav Their Imdie# were buried 
in the nalah by Ajooba, Nundha,. Ooda and Buhola, We 
^got from them 60 rupees cash, cqpkiog utensils, and wearing 
apparel, all of which we took ta,Ratghur, thence we |ifo- 
ceeded t.> Bbuggrbde, illakah Ratghur and halted near Mm 
tank. Hete we divided the spoil .acquired in both these mar-, 
ders. We thence went by the regular marches to Sumrosa, 
illikah Ougein, In Sumreea; Buhola won the coiifideooe;of 
2 Brahmins who had come from Mhow, and were going, to the 
Oudh territories, and ieduced thdm to ^ke up their quartefs 
in the grove outside the town, where we allm encamped. After 
we had finished our meals, we went tp sleep and. at 3 A. m. 
the next morning we induced them to start with us, and, at o 
nalah one and a half cosa from^ Sumreea they were atrfmglad 
as they were walking along by Buhola and Qhqttrav . Ajoiaha, 
Ooda, Chuttra, and Kulleean carried off the bcmha and buried 
them. We got from them f^kinn utearib, wearing, apparel, 
and JdO^rnpees cash. Having taken the property we return* 
ed to Sumreea. We thence went to a ylUage, seven cosa. east* 
ward of Sumreea, and j^vide^ tt|e booty : wp, thence weat to" 
Bhilsa where^iWe fell in on toe road , with two mep. of tfae^ 
Aheir caste, w^ had come Tfpm Lahore, an4 , wele going to 
Saogon When we reached a village fivu cobs east of Lahore, 
we halted and when they bad finblied their dinner, Bubnln 
gave them^a rupM byana (purchaaq .vnonpy) an account of,^' 
bullocks, promising to pay the whole, pr^n in Bnugor. 

A. M. we induced them to M^irt with qagnd at a spot twd..;Ooai ' 
on the Saugoir rdaS they were mui4?rc4 by KoUeegn'vlind 
* Chuttra, Nundha, Ajooba, Kulieein; and,dhuttiwoarriM|i|^ 
their bodies, and buried thein in a Buh^h we got 
three bullocks, with 30 rupees, the clothes thev, h;|(d./jA, 
use, and al^ss lotah, wC then went on to the, river 
grode, and divided the spoil ; we did not stay hcia 
needed two coss further to a village, three cefm firom Saugor, 
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wbere We passed the night. The nest day sfe passed through 
Saugor» and fell in on the road with a sepaliee who was on his 
way from Nagpore lo the Oudh territorie’'* and a koormee and 
a barber, who had come from Sehore, and were going io Koot« 
tmind, we proceeded as far as Kurrapore, where we p.issed the 
night ; at 12 o’clock at midnight we induced them to start with 
us, and at a spot"^‘distant one and a half coss, they were 
strangled by Kulleeaii, Chnttra, Bubola, assbted by Nundba, 
Ajooba and 'Ooda. 1 Nonda, Cbaltra Onnsa, Ajuoba and 
Ooda carried away the bodies, and having thrown them In a 
nulab, placed stones upon them. We got ffom them 360 n|| 
pSes in cash, a horse, cooking utensils, and wearing apparelT 
and having 4aken all the propi^rty to, a village two coss east of 
Saugor we divided it. We then went to Sindwa wimre we pass- 
ed the night. We travelled on by regular marches'to Kilouwa, 
wbere we encamped by the tank, 12 o’clock In the day, and 
after we had bathed, a quarrel occurred between me and Bubola 
on various accounts. Ajooba, Ooda, and myself left the gang 
and went home. Bubola and the rest of the gang committed 
only one murder alter we left them. 1 reached home in the 
month of Jaet, and did not go out again until after the r^ins. 
I got about 3G rupees casli on this expedition, besides a 
belah, athalee, a lotah, and a brass spoon. I reached my 
home after an absence of two months. 

BBCOND EXPEDITION. • 

After the rains were over in the month of Roar, I and 
my brother Rambuksh, who died about tlwee years ago, went 
ontside our villime, and having heard the cry of the kite on the 
right and that of the shamab on the left; proceeded to the house 
of Buhola in Noaseerpore, illakah Jalone. We staid with him 
four days, during which lime the undermentioned 18 Thugs 
a«dembfed. 

1 Kesnree Lodhee, inhabitant of cburkeree (died in Sagur.) 

2 Dmja (brother to Kesuree) lately arrested at Rampoor. 

3 Hdnall Jemadar, son of Kesuree, at large, inhabitant of 
Cbnrkeree« Cawnpore. t 

4 Bubola l^nneea, approTer. 

3 Desraj Kaobee, arrested at Secundra. 

6 'Chttttra Aheer,itihabitant of Gurree Mherreeaf CavroporSf at 
laige. 

7 Ghansa Abner,' ditto. 

8 Nundba Bunneeai dnceased. 
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9 Kiilleean, son of Rnnnea, approver, 
li) Gerdliaree Bretnuon, approver. 

} 1 Rambuksh Brehmiin, deceased. 
l2 Lalljoo Kac*cJte 0 « d^ed In Cawnpore Jait. 

1:) Kliowanee, iahabiiani of Mateepoor. ' 

14 Dliaiiucoa^sou of Goaay Lodliee (never seen) since arrested 

at Saa*ir* ^ ^ 

15 Bhiiniin Lodbee (believed to have beeWient to Satur from 
Kbiijooa.) 

IG Muckoa I«odb.ee (died on liis way to Sagur.) 

17 Teeka Biinneea^ inhabitant of Gurreeat at large. 

Mk Biidiila Lodli#B» deceased. 

^ After 4 days are sacrificed a goat^ and on the followii^ 
morning we all isent outside ibe vlllaga* and having heard the 
sbaroab on tlio right and the jackass on the left. took, the road 
to Sag nr. We reached 'Etouroo, sillab Hume?rpoor. the same 
day. The next day at 12 o’clock we reached the river at 
lalpoor. and as we were crossing we fell in with a barber, by 
caste a Hindoo, who was on his way from Calpee to Keitab. 
Bnhola %von his confidence, and broyglii him on with him to 
Mnmna. where be induced him to jiitU under a peepul tree, 
outside the village. At 3 A. M. the next morning he started 
with IIS. and about a'coss and a qyarteSvfrom the village be, 
was strangled as he was walking along by one Cbntlra. 

Bnhola and Ghunsa carried off lliebodj and. buried it 
deeply in a nalah. about 4 fields to the east of the road. We 
got from him 25 Ks. cash, a tbalee. a br^ss bookab bottom, 
a razaee. a tnrban and a cloth coat. We resohed Bebt the 
same day. The next day we came to Omreea and Jii 2 or 3 
days more we reached Jaitpoor diid we took up oiij;«qgfMrtefa 
in a grove close to the village, on the eastshle pf it. Hera 
we "found encamped tiie following JumaUee j^Moosalmao 
Thugs.) H 

Mirza Jemadar, inhabitant of Salem. Oudh. Futteb Jema-* , 
dnr, and 10 others whose names ldout,klibw.. They had in com* . 
pany 3 Hindoo travellers. We jpined them gt 3U« M- tbesgimi 
day they started with us and when we reaeh^ Fut^bgyiijqi^iSp,. 
t*ok our quarters in the bazar ft>r the night. , In thu efeqipgv 
Omaida went to look for thebaUg (grave) and rfibtrugd , 
7 P. M. and said he had fouu4 at the dis^nce of 2 ^ 

half to the north east a dry cueba, well. This we|l 4ft 
midst of a plain. There is no nelab Qr.well nsar it., At .3^^ii|. 
the next morning lllirza Jemadar said, it is now coal|, 
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better commence marching. We all theif started. When we 
reached the baile, Oroaid said here is the baile. 

Riitinooa IMoonshee, Jemadar^ immediately said we have 
all got water let us perform our ablutions hereupon. The 
travellers sat down^ Kesaree then Mve the tbirnee (sighal)» and 
they were immediately strangled by Kamdeen Jemadar, Mihilban 
alias Omed, Bhemmj^ Runnooa Moonshee, assisted by Dhun- 
noba, and Kesuree, siroedar. 

Bubooa, B^khtoura, Siimmooa, Nibla Sibbooa deponent 
and Ouiaidee carried off the bodies to the baile. It was distant 
1 mile froin the spot, where the murder was committed. > We 
threw the bodies down without any earth or Hranibles to conJ 
cehl them. If 1 am ordered J can point out these bodiei^ 
Thence we went to- a grove "distant 4 miles from the spot, 
where we had committed the murder, md divided the spoil, 
which consisted of 18 Rs. cash, 3 brass lotahs, a thalee and 2 
swords. 

I got for my sharel 4 anas and a sword with a silver gilt 
handle and its sheath was covered with ‘red leather, and had a 
bfiasa point tu it." This Ivsold for 5 Rnpees to Doulut 
Brehmeen, sumeendar of Birga, in lllakah lhannah Tailgram, 
zillah Furruckabad. When I'relurited home after the division 
of this property, Runnoba Moonshee with his gang of 25, and 
Mirsa and Fuiteh Jemadars with their 12 men (making in all 
37 men) took the road to Ajoodbeea. The rest of the gang, 
amounting to 24 men under Kestiree and Bamdeen, besides 
Bechoo'and Boree Siogha, returned to Nawulgungc, where 
wb passed the night. 

The following day we all came to Bucaungunge. The 
next motning I, Rammab and Laba separated from the gang 
and took the road homewaids. At Nanamow Lalsa and Run- 
nU parted from me. I returned home alone to Sukhrebnee. 
All I bad gained on the rqgd 1 had spent, not one farthing did 
1 bring home. The sword above alluded to was the only 
thing 1 bad About lOChW Assar (27th June) Kesuree su» 
bedar sent Nnlha Aheer to^ my house to teH me that if I 
wanted to join the gang, I must o6me to Anaow, 5^ coss from 
Cawnpoor Ott Ihsi Xiucknow toad. * I replied I wont go again 
dofiing the tnieh.^ ‘Nubia then'wenl away to joiii Kesuree — 
seven or eight dfeys ^lerwards I was afraid 4f I staid at home 
I riioOU he arrested. ^ I therefore fled on the 27ih of Assar to 
Bvdkapoorooa.* In 3 days I #as arrested (July 3) along 
mtft the other Thugs. 
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Ronnooa rode a *bay pnney of the Taogun breed, teit 
stout and strong with 3 white legs» with a star in the forehead;. 
Kesiiree rides a galloway bay mare, with a white blaze, down 
tiie face, with two white hind legs; Dunnoo rode a white 
l^ney ; Bucheea rides a black pbney with a white atar in the 
forehead. 

Deposition of SiUooa, son of Gkasee Lodiie, inhabitant of Smk^ 
rehneetiibkha tkana TuritOt ziilak Bela^ *lbtk July^ 1883. 

THlKH EXPEDITION. .. 

When six days of Bysakh bi^ passed (10th April,) I and 
H^eena Thug leftlSukrehnee, and hariim crossed the Ganges at 
Mendy Obat, went to the Pooruo^of Bjfs, tllakah Oudh, tethe 
Louse of Kesuree, Subedar of Thugs : here we found the fol- 
lowing Tho.!S assembled. 

1 Ke8uree,8on of. Bndda Subedar Lodhee, formerly inhabitant 

of Puckerahpoor, Dopab. ' « 

2 Mihrbsui, alias Omed. son of Biajee Lodhee, formerly inhabi-' 
tant of Nahgain. Dooab. 

3 Rumina, son of Munnah Lodhee, formerly inbabitaiit of 
Ontakapoorooa, Dooab. 

4 Lalsa, son of no. 2, formerly inhabitant of RebgaoDi Dooab* 

5 Bulla, brotht r to no. 3, formerly inhaBitani of Ontkipoo* 
rooa, Dooab. 

6 Bhimma, son of CbedJay Lodhee, inhabitant of Byoka Poo* ^ 

rooa, i#ude, * ' ‘ 

7 Beekhoo, son of Nunday, formerly inhabitant of Jout, Dooab. 

8 Nubia Alieer, formeily inhabitant of OosbetEguiig, Oude*' 

8 Deena son of Kiiuga, inliabitauc of Sakrehnee, Dooab. 

10 Summooa, son of Horee Lodhee, inhubitaniof Sokrehare. 

11 Dooja, son of Munsa Lodhee, inbabitaot of .Bbera Khasa, 
Dooab. 

12 Sibbooa, depdnent. • ^ ^ 

13 Heera l^hee, inhabitantof Nowada, Oudh, and two others,, 
whose names 1 cannot recollect. When we bad sacrificed a* 
goat, we^ went out to take the omens In ati iirhfir field, sitnattfi 
4 fields to the east of the villase. On the third day we heard 
the call of the partridge on thefeft and the braying of an aas od 
the right and then we staried off dn an expedition. The firsE 
place we went to was Nowulgonge. The next day on the fond 
we fell in with two Hindoos in a gardei;. Keeiiree end 

ma won their confidence and brought them to a bunnea'a alwm 
to Bango mow, where they baited for the night. Ruiaairi al4 
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P. M. went on to find a place to bury them, at } pan 0 p. M* 
he ri turiied and reported that ha had found a ciicha well a cose 
dist.irit and that if the travellera could be induced to start at 0 
A. M. they would arrive at the spot in ^very good time, la 
t^ie evening we finished our meals and then went to sleep : at 0 
A. M. the next morning Ruinnia awoke us all, and said let us 
stait, it is now the liotweather, and it is very fatiguing to march 
ill the middle of the day ; they then started with us and at the 
app<iinted spot Rnmiiia siid here is the baile (aiiglice grure.) 
Kesuroe llien iiidnced the two travellers to halt, under pretence 
• of irerforiiiing their ablutions, lie then gave the jbiroee (signal) 
fur striiiigling miuI they ware murdered by Pooja and Ueera , 
assisted by Kestiree and Bhimma. 

Beekoon. Mihrbaii alias Omed, Xuhla, Summooa and Run* 
nooa carried oft* tlieir bodies to the welt, which bad been fixed 
iipiiii by the latter the day before and thrown in. 1 caiinol 

1 oint out this well, as I did not go. Bumma said there was 
water in it, and that they threw no 'earth upon the bodies. 
Tiience we went with the property of these two victims to a 
grove at Lohta, situated to the west of the village. Here we 
ilivided the spoil. 1 got as my rhare only 1 Re. 4 anas. 
Thence we went to Tekeah and tf»ok up our quarters at the 
Biinneea’s shops. Here w^efell in with i lie undermentioned 
25 Tlitigs, who had taken up their quarters at the Buniieea’s 
shop previous to oiir arrival. 

4 Kiiiinooa Jemadar Lodhee, inhabitant of Bebareeapoor, 
Dooa1\ ^ 

2 Dhuiiiiooa Jemadar Ixidhee, dittos 

3 Hukslieea Jemadar, dit:o. 

4 Blinkkaree, son of Dulleep, Lodhee (seized at Tekeah) in- 
habitant of Khoordapoor, Dooab. 

5 Noula Lodhee, inhabitant of Bebareeapoor, Dooab* 

0 Ktsea Lodhee, ditto, 

7 Buhola Lodhee, brother to no. 2, inhabitant of Dooab. 

8 Selula Lodhee, ditto Dooab. 

9 Oomatd Lodhac, inhabitant of Sukrhena, Dooab. 

10 HiminiincjiMla, sun of Unnnooa. 

The iinnies of the others I doiit remember, but I know 
that there were 25 of them in all. The next morning w*e went 
in company to Mees'gunge. Here we found encamped at the 
Btinnea's houses— ^ 

1 ll.»tndfen, sou of Pumma Jemadar, inhabitant of Bojemow 
Dooub., 
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2 Molikfiin, grand uncle to no. inhabitant of Bettour, 
Dooab. 

3 Biibbooa, son to no. 2 

4 Omaida, son of Ramhison Lodhee, inhabitant of Miijulee* 
Dooab. 

3 Giinnoost brother to no. 4 

3 Dhunnoon Lodhee» inhabitant of Eettoiir, Dooab. 

7 Biikhtoars, ditto. 

8 Doorga; sun of no. 2 • 

9 Nodhee Lodhee, inhabitant of Bettoiir» Dooab. 

The next morning early these joined us and we proceede«t 
in company to Hiissiiii gunge. When we had hnirihed o ir din- 
ner, Beechooa ulius Bihar Jemadar, and llooree Singh Jt>nia* 
dar both arrested in the lute dour in Byswara, came and took 
up their quarters with us. They Joined us and we proceeds <1 
next morning and reached Nawulgiinge by 12 mid-day (and 
halted at a well under a mangoe tree to the west of the town.y 
111 the evening Kesuree brought out to our encampment two 
men whose confidence he had won. One was a inoosiilrn in 
the other was a chumjr who practised as a doctor. They liad 
come from Nagpoor, and were going to Bareilly, i^bout hglc' 
after one o^clock the next morning we started with tl:em, and- 
having quitted the high road, took that leading to Mow, 
generally called Kool Puliaree Mow. About one ci^ss from 
that village we halted at a nalah on pretence of wasliing ' our 
facet* ^c. and they were both strangled. 

The Moosulman by Chuttra A beer and the Chumar by 
Nundba. 

Their bodies were carried oif and buried under some stonee 
in the nalah, by Nouln, Dooja, and Haral, whose si»ter Kesu- 
ree married. 

I cant say whether the bodies are still there, or whether 
they have been taken away by the wild beasts. We got froia 
them 80 Rupees in cash, a lotah, a lhalee, and a tin washed^ 
copper lotah, the latter article as it was no uee to us we threw 
down with the bodies. 
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THE KING OF NIPAL. 

Blaha Rajja Deraj Rajindra Vikram Shab» Ring of Nipal, 
succeeded hia father at the CHriy age of three years. His High<* 
ness is now in his 21st year and is the father of three fine boys, 
the heir appafent being 4 years of age. 

The Maha Rajah is the son of Girvan Jodh Vikram Shah, 
the son of Run Babiedoor Shah, the son of Singh Purtab, the 
son of PIrCbi Naravun, thefilieprkbali conqueror of Nipal; the 
Goorkha dynasty has eziiled in Nipal proper since A. D. 
1768. 

The present Rajah’s father dited of small pox at an early 
age. He was a promising Prince and had sat on the guddee 
front early infancy, in consequence of the abdication of Run 
Rahadbor in his favour. When Run Babadoor abdicated, he 
appointed one' of the Ranees as Regent and guardian to hb 
young son, and retired to Benares. ^ After a short residence in 
thU holy city he returned to Nipal, shortly after which, be was 
kilW in durbar by his own natural brother ; the murderer was 
bpurever speedily done for by directions of General Bheem Sen 
^TlbapM, who j^resenred the life of the young Raja, and be- 
cama7rime Minister of State, In which high office he conti- 
nues th the present time . — ^maehar Ihirpvn. * 
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MBETIXO OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE STEAM 
• FUND. 

Ther^ was ‘a very thitt alteedaoce al the Meetiiig^of 
flcribers to the Steam Fund on Saturday laat^ not twenty beiiiS 
present ; but aitiongst these a wordy war was wi^ed for more ' 
than two hours* when the patience and self-denial of the many 
was entirely exhausted* (their ehtranoa into the College Ball, 
having been greeted with’the inteUigeiice of fho long and an« 
xiously desired arrival of a vsnselnom Europe) and Uie).fofr' 
lowing resolutions were • agreed to^and followed instanter, by a; 
general move. We are unable to give any account of "tllh 
proceedings* which amoniited/to no more.tbM a personal con- 
ference on the sujfaject of the disposal of the fund* 

We do not see that the fdighlint advantage is gained ig', 
the result of this Meeting ; for as the question of * right df 
appropriation’ has been so much insisted on* our perception^ 
are too blunted to discover that the Committee or any number 
of subscribers Assembled together pohmss one whit more rigU 
to bold over the Madras subscriptions in the manner resotVhd ' 
upon for one twelve month* than they have by their own^ithW-^^ 
ing to dispose of these same subscri^ions tO'ltny.jolilw 
than that to which they were specifically addressed. ’^Thd ' 
case is How placed in a very simple conditibn : — the ieiitia|;eifil 
of the Bombay plan* the only people possessing a constructive 
right to the Steam Fund lately raised at Madras* have signified 
their readiness to relinquish to such subscribem as may be wil- 
ling to take back the amount of their respective ccntributions. 
Now if Jack* Tom and Harry* all or either* choose to claim, 
the return of their subscribed quotas for the sake of adding 
their support to the jacUve Bengal scheme* we should like to ^ 
know whether ** resolution no. 3” of Saturdaji^’s Meeting w9l 
be of the remotest possible avail lii affording even a colourable 
pretext to the Committee for refusing compliance ? In Haw, 
we think it will not : in point M juiiiee we say assuredly not. 
This question, however* will doubtless be soon settM by the 
appointment of an agent at Madras to receive subseriptione^ 
the ** New Bengal Steam Fnnd’^; and we hope it will bo 
brought to issue for the satisfaction of the public. 
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** At a General Meetiimg of the TSnheciibere to the Madras 
Steam Fund, held porsuant to public notice at the new 
College Hall^ on the 29th March^ 18349 it was unanimouUg 
reeolced. « 

1st. That it wpeanng from tire published correspon- 
dences between the Committees oT the three Presidencies that 
the prospectus for establisliing a steam communication between 
Bombay and Sues, as adopted by a oublic meeting at Bombay 
on the 14th ^ay lastyUnd for the furtherance of which pros- 
(rectus a subscription has been raised in the Madras Presiden- 
cy pursuant to the resolution of a general meeting held on the 
14tn June last^ has not met with the concurrence of the Pre- 
sidenpy of Bengal ; but'that another scheme has been project- 
ed and adopted at a general meeting at that Presidency for 
establisliiiijg a steam communication with Suez from Calcutta 
as a point of departure, and that consequently the pecuniary 
means of carrying into effect t\re prospectus of Bombay have 
proved hitherto insutiScient, and the project has for the present 
been postponed by the Bombay Committee, pending a re- 
ference by them to the home authorities, and has become 
dependent on the result of such reference, and the Bombay 
Committee having, under these circumstances, intimated their 
readiness to relinquish the Madras Fund in case it shall appear 
that the subscribers should adopt different views from them- 
selves— this meeting consider it necessary to decide by further 
resolutions on the disposal of the fund raised by the Madras 
subscription. ' 

2cl« That although this meeting do not consider them- 
selves authorized to dispose of those funds in favor of any 
other specific object than that expressed by the resolutions of 
June last without the option of the subscribers, yet they 
are decidedly of opinion that the disposal of them towards 
advancing the generhl object of steam navigation between 
India and England deserves, the concurrence of the subscribers 
at large* 

3d. That the funds raised be invested in Government 
securities in the names of the Chairman and two members of 
the Committee and be held by the Committee for the benefit 
and furtherance of any plan for establishing steam communi- 
cation ' between India and England which shall be in progress 
with the Sanctibn of the Supreme Government on this day 
twelve month) with the exception of that portion of them of 
,wh|ch ' a return may be demanded within one month from that 
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date by, any subscribers Indiyiduatly, in . case such sanction 
shall not happen to be given in favor .of the Bombay prospec-' 
tus, and that in case no such plan shall be in progress, such 
fund be banded over by the benetit and furtherance of jiny the 
first such successful and progressing steam navigation establish- 
meiit which, shall have completed two vpyageft out and hpme 
between India and Suez in aUy one year. 

4th. That this meeting have the warmest sense of thp 
munificent liberality by wl^ich the cause of steani navigation 
between India an^ England has bees supported by the Su- 
preme Government of India; and that their grateful thanks 
are eminently due to the Right HofiJ l<ord William Bentinck, 
the Governor General, for his personal encouragement of thiTt 
undertaking, through which chiefly . its final success is relied 
on, and without Which this project, opening such vest and in* 
culculable benefits to our country and to mankind, would iu 
all probability have proved abortive. 

5th. That a copy of the preceding resolution signed by ^ 
the Chairman be presented by him to his I^ordship on the first^ 
opportunity. 

6th. That this meeting consider the public greatly in- 
debted to the Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund, for 
their zealous practical exertions towards accomplishing an 
extensive plan of steam communication between E.iigland' and 
India, directed with a view to impart tbe greatest benefit to a^l 
parts of the eastern empire, and that the thanks of this meet- 
ing be communicated by the. Chairman to that Committee. 

7th. That the thanks of. this meeting be given to tbe 
Madras Steam Committee and to the Chairman of this and 
the last meeting, as well for their care and conduct in fulfilling 
the' trusts reposed in them and in promotion of the coinmon 
cause of steam navigation between Enfflaod and India, as for 
the conduct of the Chairman in . fulfilling the duties of the 
chair this day.” 

(Signed) Geo. Nortow, Chairman.' 

. Madras Herald,^ March 31.] , v 

MEETING OP THE MAPR4S PHILANTHROl^lC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Circtihitor of Wednesdajr iMt has, what he/tetiSi,' 
and may consider, a full and satisfactory report of tbe pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting of the Madras Philanthropic A«mh 
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ciatioD : fiAl, we grant it is^ but tbat it it satisfactory in all its 
parts, or likely to prore so, we cannot admit. We have read 
n carefully, mote so probably than we should have done had 
we not reason to know it had been {prepared by the Committee, 
anid cannot come to other conclnsion than that noticed in oiir 
last; and that such will be the opinion of the pubKc generally, 
or rather the conclusion they will come to, however much we 
Could wish it otherwise, not a doubt remains upon onr mind. 
Ibe following are the resolutions brought forward upon the 
occasion 

On the motion of Mr. J. Crookshanks, seconded by Mr. 
-Boswell, the Rev. J. Smith was called to the chair. 

^ On the motion of Mr. P. Carstairs, (Treasurer of the 
Committee of Management,) seconded by Mr. W. T. Good, 
it was resolved — 

I. — That the Report now read be received and adopt- 
ed.” 

An amendment to the foregoing resolution was moved 
by Mr. C. R. Danbill, and seconded by Mr. Thorpe, 
junior — 

** That this Meeting, while fully sensible of the services 
of the Committee, sincerely regret the melancholy prospects of 
** the Madras Philanthropic Association,” exhibited in the 
Report read this evening, and conceive an enquiry into the 
tM»t measures, as Weil as the present state of the Society, to be 
of paramount impoitance ; due to the {tifermr of ihe institution 
itself, and necessary for the satisfaction of its suhsa^bers and 
ffiendi — It is aCcoraingly resolved, previous to the adoption 
and printing of the Report now read, to appoint a Special 
Committee for tHo^ purpose of investigating the general manage- 
ment of the afiliiri} of the Association, ftom fm otmmeutement 
to the present period— g>n whose report this meeting will be 
prepared to determine on the revival or abolition of the 
Madras Philanthropic Association. 

** The following gentleUen be accordingly solicited to 
constitute the Special Committee, with poiyer to select a Pre- 
sident and a Secretary; and that three ot the Members to form 
a quorum Ihi traiiiaction of blisiness, via. Rev. H. Bowie, 
Mr. J. P. Gropley, Mr. Dmhity Commissary W. Brooks, 
Mr. J/ L* Thorpe, jr., and Mr. W. Crampton, sr.” 

Tba oiiginal ttntien was however earned, notwitfastand- 
Ittg the oniendmetit held out to the Committee of Management 
IttI ^petition of Aehr conduct and proceedings Wbicb, if cor»>' 
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root, they ought to Kaye courted father fthaA> op)[io8e<)«/&8 it 
would have teoded more to remove every doubt and illiplea- 
aant feeling entertained of them than all they may say ul 
their own defence. The opposition Oflered, being to the nomi- 
nation of Europeans, came with a very ill grace from persons 
who had received so largely from the European community. 
It was neither respectful to them, or calculated to do the Asso- 
ciation any good, and such we apprehend will be found to be 
its ultimate effects. 

On the motioiFofMr. Lacey, seconded by Mr. Mahony, 
it was resolved 

II. — ** That this meeting eanoot but record iin expression 
of approbation of the proceedings of the late Committee of 
Management, and while- it laments the want of success that 
have attended their labours. It desires to state its conviction, 
that in the midst of the obstacles and difficulties with which 
they have had to contend, they have exercised both judgment 
ana perseverance in promoting the objects of the Association.^ 

On the motion of Mr* Sherfff, seconded by Mr. Jones, 
it was resolved — • 

III. — That this Meeting regrets to learn the fsilure of 
the primary object for which the Association was established ; 
and with a view of rendering the future proceedings of the ScU 
ciety as ben^eficial as possible to the East Indian community, 
resolves that a new Committee be formed of the underilieii^ 
tioned gentlemen, and any five or more of their nnmber, who 
may accept the office, shall be competent to draw up a plan 
and submit the same for the consideratfon of the subscrrbers at 
large, for the most expedient and useful appropriation of the 
remaining funds of the institution, viz. 

Rev. M. BoWie, Mr. W, Taylor,r 

Rev. W. Taylor, Mr. E. Mahony, 

Rev. J. Smith, Mr. J. Connor, 

Lieut. J. Braddock, Mr. J. ChOmier, 

Mr. P. Carstairs, Mr. J. L. Tjiorpe, 

Mr. J. Fonceca, Mr. A. Bowswell, and * 

Mr. O. Vensomeren, Mr. J. M. Wilson. 

On the motion of Mr. J! PoUceoa, seconded by Mr* J. 
Connor, It waa resolved^ 

That the thanks of the Meeting be presented to 
the Officers and Committee of Management for the paiW.Cwo 
years, and to the subscribem cud donors for the feewikij mid 
affbrded to the associatiOD. 
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The chair being vacated, * 

On the motion of Mr. Boswell, seconded by Mr. Chamier, 
it was resolved — 

That the^ thanks of this Meeting be ' presented to the 

Cbairmaii, for his obliging and valuable services this even- 
ing* w 

ing. 

-J^aving thus given the resolutions agreed to at the Meet- 
ing held on Friday last, we will in our next go into an exami- 
nation of the ifems of receipts and disbursements, with a view 
of enabling our readers to judge for themselves bow far they 
ought to have been carried, and how far, every circumstance 
being considered, and every reasonable allowance made, the 
Committee are entitled to public confidence. — Afadras Courier ^ 
March 28. 


THE COOR6 COUNTRY. 

Coorg — Marekh^aht the capital — The Mahd Svc&mee — Shoot- 
ing Exeurnons in the InteHor — Second Visit and Return* 

The kingdom of Coorg, situated to the westward of My- 
sore, is of small extent, being comprised within the twelfth 
degree of North latitude, and the seventy-fifth and seventy- 
sixth degrees of East longitude. It is about fifty miles in 
length, and thirty-five only in the broadest part. Surrounded 
by lofty mountains, for the most part inaccessible, it contains 
many others, scattered over the interior surface, forming a suc- 
cession of wild rugged hilb, and highly cultivated valleys ; 
and, as if this were not sufficient to confirm its title to the ap- 
pellation of< a ** strong country,” they have divided the whole 
interior into squares. Those where no streams or marshes are 
contained, being generally about a mile, in width, with an 
enormous ditch and high mound, or back, formed by the ori- 
ginal contents of the ditch; and covered Inside and out, with 
deep jungle, in which axe included many enormous forest trees. 
Some of tbese^ enclosures have four apertures for ingress and 
egress one in each face ; particularly those .through which the 
principal roads pass, and whicbcousequently present so many 
strong barriers against an approaching enemy. Every hill and 
mountaih is also covered with jungle; the finest teak, jack, 
mango; and other large trees, growing spontaneously in a coun- 
try watered by Dum'eroiis streams, and continual fogs andmisty 
clouds, 'which, from its great height, even above Mysore, are 
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uttracted by the hills, and cover them during the night. . In 
such a country, no town or village ^meets the eye until yon are 
close upon it; but though I have traversed nearly the whole, 
at different times, IMo not remember to have seen above six 
or eight villages throughout ; and 1 am indeed, inclined to 
pronounce the majority ot* its inhabitants to be wild elephants, 
tigers, bears, bisoiis, buffalos, hyenas, civets, elks, deer, ante- 
lopes, and minor game.' With such resources, it is easy to 
ensure a day’s sport, by opening the barriers of one or more 
.enclosures for some time previous, and when required, to se- 
cure them simultaneously. 

On the 22d of March, after a hearty breakfast, pro- 
vided for us by the Rajah’s people, gratis^ we mounted two 
large elephants, at day-break, and proceeded over hills and 
through vales, dp and down, zig*zag now at the bottom of 
deep ravines, then at the top of precipices, till at last, after 
eighteen hours’ fagging, we reached the palace, built for the 
accommodation of Europeans; outside the stone fort of' 
MARBKBRAM,* 

the capital. This place is delightfully situated on an eminence, 
near the summit of a range of lofty jaod difficult mountains, 
but is nevertheless commanded by them, and had actually 
been breached from them. The pass up these mountains being 
fortified and defended, however, would make it a very strong 
place, fyr it completely commands every approach on , the 
other side. The distance we estimated at^ twenty- four miles. 
The Rajah’s own palace is inside the fort ; but his horse and 
elephant stables are outside, on the slope of the glacis^ The 
town is remarkably clean and well built, about half a mile off, 
by an excellent high road ; and' at the further, extremity there 
is a rising ground, with a strong mud barrier, after entering, 
you come upon a small plain with a magnificent tomb, ereclM 
by the present Rqjah, to the memory of his late brother, and 
his wife. ''The people invite Europemis itf, find shew them 
every part of the building; and 1 i-eglly t^ink it surpasses 
both Hyder’s asdTippoo’s, as«weU as that erected by Aurung- 
zebe, over bis favourite wife at. Aurungabad. It Is much m • 
the style of Mahomedan edifices, being a wide square 
handsome dome in centre, and four tunets at the <tDgles^ . 
the top of the dome is a gold bgll, with a weathercock ,s^V« 
it, and all the window bars are made of solid brass. 
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** Or this spot, by appointment, ^ we met the. Maha 
Swamee, at hiilf-past three in the evening. He was dressed in 
a Major General’s uniform, appeared to be about thirty years 
of age, with very handsome features, «. and a person in which 
were joined both activity and strength. He immediately 
ahook hands with us, and desired us to be seated, after a short 
conversation in Hindoostanee, wbioh he at first addres<«ed to 
an interpreter, until he found that I could speak and under- 
stand him in that language ; be then produced several rifles, 
ready loaded, ordered cocoa-nuts to be hoisted on the tops of 
spears, fifty yards oflf, and then desired^us to fire. Sufiice it to 
say, he beat us both most completely, splitting every nut he 
fired at in the centre, while we either struck the sides or miss- 
ed entirely. After this, he asked us to take a ride with him ; 
a beauciful English horse was brcMigbt to me, an Arabian to 
Lieutenant Williamaon, and he bimaelf also rode a\ery fine 
Arabian. We rattled about in the square for half an hour, 
when he desired us to alight and rest ourselves ; and taking a 
long spear, performed several feuts with it still on horseback, 
with great grace and dexterity. Our horses being brought ^ 
again, we remounted, ynd proceeded with him to the fort ; the 
Rajah insisting on our riding one on each side pf him all the 
way. Op entering his palace, we were amused by a set of 
dancing girls, keeping time to reels and country dances played 
on two fiddles; and the Maha Swamee shewed us various por- 
traits of himself, the King, the Prince of Wales, General 
Wellesley, Stc. He then took us into another apartment, and 
abewed us a dozen of highly finished single and double rifles, 
by Manton and Jover; fowling pieces, pistols, &c., then an 
air gun, which he desired us to try. It was now seven p. m., 
and torch-light had succeeded the daylight in Jbis oourtryard ; 
we took aim out of the window, at various things and hit them, 
and I even knocked down a lime, p species of small lemon, 
off the top of a cocoa-nut, so uncommonly true did it carry. 
His son and ^several relations were next introduced ^ <tii 
fine looking boys : and the heir apparent, being about seven or 
eight years old, dressed in a General’s uniform, with a sword 
by his side, put me in mind of some old French prints, in 
which the ^ girls are dressed In hoops and' farthingales, and the 
hoys with bag wigs and small swords. Ram-fights, dsc. were 
going ^pa all this time in the yard, as it were to amuse the at- 
tendanb ; and two of the rams had four horns each. Then a 
lipn made -his appearance, led by a dozen men, with a strong 
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rope. He appeared *yer)' tame, played with his leaders, and 
suffered me to go up to him and pat him on the back. 1 ac- 
knowledge this was a bit of bravado on my part, and I was 
by no means sure haw it would be received. Thank God I 
it turned out well ! though there was more folly than jiidgnieht 
in the attempt. Next came a large royal tiger and two pan- 
thers, the former having his claws pared, but very savage, try- 
ing every instant to break loose. We took leave at half- past 
seven, quite pleased with the kind and affable treatment of this 
Prince, who, I am inclined to believe, is adored by his people. 

** On the 24th, we took a pedestrian stroll in the evening 
in search of common game, but returned unsuccesful ; the 
jungle boing every way impenetrable ten yards from the road.. 
This day |j| beat the Rajah in 6ring : and as he seemed busy^ 
we took leave early, though he would not even hint so to us. 
We then visited his pets in their own' habitations. The lioness 
has a capital house in the fort, with a boarded floor and glass 
windows, very uncommon in the East, and seems to be his 
greatest favorite. I mistook her sex the first day. Her ma- 
jesty would not sit still a moment, while I attempted to sketch 
her. The tiger is housed with several panthers ahd leopards i 
and extraordinary to relate, a large mortar is mounted m the 
same place. This is the only piece of ordnance 1 have seen ip the * 
Coorg country ; and indeed, this Prince seems to furst more to 
the affections of his subjects and the justice of the English^ 
than to the strength of his fortifications and the multitude of his 
guns. 

♦ 0 0 0 0 0 ' 

Having been ordered to form a light corps from both bat- 
talions of the regiment, with authority to select both men and 
officers from the 2d battalion at Cannanore, I availed myself 
of the opportunity to pay a 'second visit to this interesting 
Prince, and Mn Cole was good enough to write and entreat he , 
would be so kind as gratify my wishes, although not exactly ' 
the season. Accompanied by Lieutenant Meredith, a very 
fine young man of the regiment, also a 'keen sportsman, since ; 
unfortunately dead, 1 accordingly set out, and on the 17th O.c* , 
tober, 1812, rerached Sedasfeer, the'firet village in his counlry; 
after which my diary regularly proceeds' as follows: 

Here we were regaled with' a cuddoo* curry and rice, 


* A groad, ol pampkio. 
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by the Croog Rajah’s guards, who refused any pecuniary 
remuneration. The stockades seem newly finished. We had 
some very unpleasant heavy rain in the evening, and saw many 
wild-fowi in the tank. The whole roa^ji from Periapatam is 
extremely bad and would require much repair to fit it for the 
passage of guns. There was more rain in the night, succeeded 
by a fog. 

** On the 18th of October we set forward, still 4n our palan- 
quins, in a den^ fog; the bearers bad, and the road much 
worse, being nearly impassable for wheel-carriages. At nine 
A. M. we arrived at an open choultry in a small bazar at Seda- 
poor, distance ten miles ; the barrier strong, with a dry ditch ; 
got a curry and eggs for breakfast, gratis ; and at half past 
eleven mounted two elephants. 

At one mile, a barrier, with a dry ditch. 

— a barrier, with a dry ditch. 

2, — a small tank and swamp. 

2|, — another barrier. 

3, — a large swamp on the right. 

3J, — a house on the right. 

3|, — another barrier, with paddy ground to the left, at 
some distance. 

4|, — a nice tank, and the village of Amootoonaur to the 
right, beyond the paddy ground ; a small clear hill beyond it 

fi, — a barrier. 

6, — paddy ground and small village. 

7, — ^houses on both sides, and paddy ground. 

7J,— -a barrier. 

8, — a barrier. 

9, — several bouses : we ascended a small hill. 

11,— Yerajundrapett; the road the whole way was very 
bad. The last four miles, in particular, through swamps and 
paddy ground, intersected by, deep water-courses. 

** We arrived at tweaW minutes past three p. m., and 
took a walk to look at a Christian church, building at the 
western extiendty of the village; it is about half finished; 
and wilt be^a grand edifice for the Romish Christians to erect 
in a Pagan country. It is built from the foundation of a 
porous stone, called soap-stone on the Malabar coast, cemented 
with light clay, very thick ; and from a distance resembles an 
old Gothic rum in England. It will^be fully sufficient for two 
hundred communicants; and this, I understand, is the number of 
these mongrel Christians exclusive of their children : the whole 
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poptilation of the village being two Ihousandj also excltlahre, 
of children. We afterwards visited the natives’ place of wor* 
ship in the village, which is like a common choultry outsidoy 
but a door opening ^tihiii discovers in the back part a stohe 
bull, or cow, covered with flowers^ and immediately behind it 
a full length portrait of the late Rajah, set in a gold recess 
ill the waU. The "Rajah’s Subadar, who is an obliging haod-^ 
some man, unlike the superstitious bigots of other conn tries, 
seemed anxious that we should look at it. He afterwards 
gave us curry, rice, fruit, vegetables, &c., and even sent u^ 
two China plates, and one copper spoon to eat with ; or rather,' 
1 fancy, to dole out each man’s portion of the curry ; for, 
finding us« conversant in his own language, he probably never 
dreamed we' were such Goths as not to be lible to eat with 
our fingers. He had previously furnished ns with a table and 
two chafis. 1 fired at a wild dog and a jackall on the road, 
but saw no game ; and here we slept in our palanquins. 

** On the 19th we set out at three A.'M., and proceeded 
to the Cauvery river, which we reached at 7 A. M. and cross* 
ed in boats; the stream being about six feet deep. The banks 
are exceedingly high and steep; and a strong barrier is placed 
on the left bank, called j^ngree. I reckon this twelve miles 
from Veerajiindrapett We crossed a deep nullah at sixteen, 
another at eighteen, where there is a very strong barrier, called 
Mootall Mooroo, and another a little further on. We also 
crossed the Boharie nullah at nineteen and a half, and came to 
another ]>arrier at twenty where there is a tappall hut. After 
this, we proceeded through swamps ovelr hins, &c. and at 
length passed through a strong barrier at twenty-four; after 
which we ascended the mountain, and found the fort of Mare* 
kerah completely repaired, and passing it, took up our abode 
in the old place, at quarter past twelve, having been nine 
hours and a quarter on the road ; the last five on elephants. 
We then had our breakfast and took a sleep, after which mount* ' 
ed two fine horses, and paid our respects t6 the Maha Swamee. 
He received us in bis usual manner, in his palifde, having tent 
of his camp equipage, &c. to give us a shooting party in the 
interior. No general officer’s iinifchrm this time ; but he look* 
ed well, and was very kind and attentive, fie showed us twG 
lions, two tigers, two wild buffaloes, and a royal tiger*eub; then 
gun, completely made, and highly finished, by his SilStli ^ 
and 1 really never saw a more elegant fowling-piece. After 
sitting nearly two hours with him, we took our laare;^ and 
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wbeD our dinner was served up^ two of hia fiddlers made their 
appearance and regaled iis w|th English tunes ; in short, every 
thing apes England in this most extraordinary p'ace. We, 
two plain soldiers, sat down to a roasted goose, and twenty 
other dishes, and drank a bottle of Eiigfish cLuet between ns; 
rejecting, to the amazement of the beholdef^, niavteira, beer, 
bock, &c. all of which they expected us to swallow. 

** On the 20th of October we rose with the lark, and 
took a walk, first to the mausoleum, and afterwards to the 
horse and elephant stables.- The little white eleptianC had 
grown considerably, but his skin was getting darker, and 
he appeared tq be in bad health. Lieutenant Davies joined 
us here from Mysore, at half-past ten ; and having to start 
early, we dined at noon. At one P. M., the Rujali arrived in 
his military uniform, on horseback. He dismoMnied and sat 
with us some lime, shewing us some of his guns, and then 
inviting us to mount our horses, aod proceed, he accompa- 
nied us to the top of the bill, when wishing us good sport, he 
returned, and we pursued our journey. We found six tents 
pitched in a clean compound, about five miles oft*. Here was 
also go immense well-finished mud building, with a most 
substantial thatched roof, called Cuggore Punug ; made as a 
kind of a depot, in which things are kept for the Rajah’s use, 
and also his occassional hui|ting residence. , Here we found 
three good cots in one tent, threewriting tables in another, a set 
of dining tables, chairs, &c., in a third, and we were accompa- 
nied by at least one thousand sepoys, match-lock- men and 
pike-men, besides two of the Rajah’s ennuchs, wifli three 
of his fowling pices, three palanquins, three horses^ and three 
elephants; in addition to which we mot about one thousand 
match-lock-men near the place waiting our arrival. We had 
^arcely retired to rest, after eating ahearty dinner, before 
Lieutenant Prindham also joined us from Marekerah, with 
another cot, &c. ; this officer and Lieutenant Davies, having 
followed us from Mysore, with a letter from Mr. Cole. 

** On the 22d we set out a little after six A. M.; it was 
impossible to tell the direction, but througli rivers, jungles, 
&c.; and bitterly, ascending a steep and very high mounuiii, 
covered with wood, our elephants groping and kneeling, while 
our empty palanquins could not even be carried up from the 
bottom ; we gained a beautiful plain on the summit, covered 
with trees and deep jiingle all arouud it; the distance about 
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eight miles ; it is called Perumboo Kand, oa a range 'designate 

ed Punnymaut Koodoo. , 

*««**<»« 

** On the 24th of^October we tried another spot, a litUe* 
out of our way back to Marekerah, but had no sport ; killing 
one elk only and returned home in the evening. 1 have ob- 
served, that every scj^uare league, or mile, occasionally is mark- 
ed out into a kind ot fortification; having a high bank deep 
diU.h, hedge, and barrier. This renders the country extremely 
strong in a military point of view, every man being a good 
marksman, and famous for sporting; because two thousand' 
men can do more, in such enclosures, than ten, or even twenty 
thousand, in equally thick jungle, without these ad van tage^. 

[ remarked, also, 4hi8 evening, from my bed-room window, an 
immense concourse of people, seemingly labourers, winding 
through a distant road, and mentioning the circumstance at din- 
ner, 1 observed it threw a damp on the countenances of the 
attendants, amongst whom, in spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, I saw the native officer of our honorary guard. No 
one would satisfy my curiosity. 1 therefore changed the sub- 
ject and speaking to my old* friend the butler, asked hinnr how 
he came to be so sickly since 1 last saw him, and what bad 
become of four fat Bengalese, who amused me with their ci- 
vilities when I was last there? A part of their duty being to 
run after us, if we only went into the garden for a moment; 
one carrying a chair, another a gugletof water, a third a bot- 
tle and Jumbler ; as if an European could not exist a minute 
without such accompaniments. He turned pale, and trem- 
bled ; told me he had a fever, but was now better, and that 
the other men were gone away. I rallied him on his grave 
appearance, and enquired if he was not happy. He immedi- 
ately replied, ** Happy ! he roust be happy in such a service ; 
that every one under the Maha Swamee enjoyed happU 
ness/^ 1 immediately launched forth in his. praise, ana T 
observed this gave Mahomed pleasure; little did I dream 
that every word he or 1 uttered would be instintly repeated 
to the Rajah ; yet, fortunately, every thing I then jiad to say , 
was favorable. * On retiring to jtest, and sitting down to bring 
up my journal, the occurrences of the day passing in review^ . 
began to reminate particularly on the workmen I had'see|| , 
and all the repairs I had witnessed in the fort and barriers. 
immediately struck me that the Rajah mistaking a late prohi- 
bition of Europeans passing through his country, isiaed'iii 
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conseqtionce of the gross misconduct of two officers, both 
since dismissed from the King’s and Company’s service, had 
imagined the British were going to declare war against him, 
and was consequently fortifying his country ; and I supposed 
the work people were employed on some strong place in the 
neighbourhood. Having obtained special permission for myself 
and companions, I therefore determined that I would imme- 
diately undeceive him, as an act of kindness to both parties. 

* * ♦ * ♦ * 


We took jour leave of the Rajah, who received us in 
palace where he was amusing himself shooting blunt headed 
arrows at difTerent men armed with spear and shield ; whose 
business was to guard themselves, and receive the blow on 
their shields. He afterwards fired at marks, rode several 
horses in a ring ; and lastly, managed two elephants, one of 
which he request^ me to mount, and drove me about for a 
short time and then dismounted. I had been informed that in 
consequence of my increased rank, since, I was last there, he 
had prepared an elephant as a present. I then imagined this 
iras tlie one, but I was mistaken. He gave Meredith a bir^ 
head, called Malliarapah, a gold mounted Coorg knife, aim 
sandalwood stick; and to me, two speaw, a gold-mounted 
knife, sandal-stick, and bird’s head, and wished us a pleasent 
journey. With all this kindness I could not help remarking, 
that his Highness had lost some of his affability, so easily 
are we led by circumstances, or by previous opinion, to fancy 
what perhaps has no existence. His conduct to us throughout 
had been kind and condescending, beyond that of any native 
Prince* I ever knew, and was never equalled, in after times, 
but by the Rajah of Nepannee. He was particularly form of 
the flower of the Calderah, called in Hindoostanee kewrah, 
the odour of which is generally too strong for English orgies, 
but sweet beyond any flower in the East. No man in his do- 
minions dare use it, all being the property of' the Maha Swa- 
mee ; as the finest flowers of their garden are appropriated 
Sidely to the decoration of their temples, by all the other na- 
tives of India ” * . 

« . » « f ♦ * • 


Thq Rajah, Lingrajunder Wadeer, died in the year 

and was succeeded on the musnud by his son, whom I had 
seen an infant in 1810. I had heard of no cruelties conimitted 
by the. present Maha Swamee, who is described as a mild, in- 
offensive youngman. The English have had, however, little 
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or no intercourse witii that country since 1811, a road being 
opened through Wynand to the Malabar coast, and a capital 
ghaut made by our own pioneers. 1 have omitted to men- 
tion, that as this county abounds with royal tigers, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should -.be bunted every season, and 
the former Rajah seldom killed fewer than there were days in 
the year ; and invariably gave a gold bangle to the &st man 
who shonld touch the tiger after he had fired, which must, make 
brave soldiers. 



BOMBAY^ 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

PAPER ON THE CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 

After the first faU of rain which may be calculated to 
take place during the early part of June, sow your asparagus 
brood cast in beds as you would do onions. In 25 days the 
young plants will make their appearance. For two mohths 
you ought to look, after the beds, taking away all weeds and 
occastpnally watering should there he no rain. This will 
bring you to the middle of September when you ought to be 
making preparations for transplanting the grass into p&rma^ 
neni beds. 

Select a piece of ground 36 yards by 13. This will con- 
tain 2,200 plants, and eventually be sufficient to supply as- 
paragus for the whole year in sufficient quantity for a family, 
and to give away occasionally. 

Having marked out the ground a water course is cut 
through it longitudinally, and beds are then dug transversely, 
each'd feet broad ; the earth is dug out to the depth of 18 
inches and thrown on either side. 

When the trench is made, you ought to fill it up 14 inches 
only with equal parts of the earth already taken out and good 
old horse manure as black as a coal, which is found in ^pits in 
tfie neighbourhood of stables and cavalry lines. In this bed' 
you are to plant 3 rows of asparagus, each plant one foot from 
the other every way, and the same distance from the bank or 
alley on either side. In one of these beds, there will be about 
60 plants, more or less, aqd on the whole piece of ground 
about 36 beds irrigated from, the longitudinal water course 
already mentioned. Between each of the beds there is an alley 
which ought to be at least 4 inches above their level. This was 
provided for bv bnly filling up 14 inches of the 18 dug out to 
form the trench, and any superfluous soil may be removed to 
another part of the garden. The .alley may be 2 fe^t broad, 
but should never be leas then 18 inches, as it enables the mal- 
lies .to have a firm footing whilst weeding and cleaning the bed 
without injuring^ or disturbing the plants. , 

1 have said that the beds are to be 4 inches below the 
leyei of the alley ; now the roots of the plants ought to be at 
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katl 3 ischet below* lha Umi of Ilia ground, and id tnlns- 
pknting let this not ba forgotten. 

If the latter rains should be Yiolant add slater lodge :ia 
the bads after the ground has been saturated, drains are to llR 
cut to carry it off.' In tk ordinary management of the budi, 
after they haye been |danted out, it will be neoeSMurjr to kaUb 
them free from weeds and Urom the oassattoa of the Mint^ Mdl 
the setting in of the hot wesShar, they muiy ba irrigated utNniy 
fourth day. Duringthe hot Weather^ tliey wiH' loquira to bh 
watered every second day. In the month of April, the phUdi 
will be loaded with seed and will be about 3 feet high. You 
may now, according to your wants,cnt downObeds, 3 on eUbir 
side of the water course. In cutting tfah beds few diteolione 
are required. The plants are singly to ba cut down lasal widi 
the ground and with a very sharp knife. The ground about 
the roots and croWn of the phints should be loosened. You 
are then to take equal parts of good soil, sand and old horse 
manure and cover the plants 3 inches, so that the young ahoota 
which will hnmediateiy commence growing may be blanChad, 
at the same time that tne roots receive additiongl nouriaimmnl. 
On the 3d day after the cutting and drarning base bean 
eomplished, you will find plenty of shoots making tbair apfNMur^ 
ance, and when 3 inches above ground, mw be cut for lha 
table and they will then be 6 inches long. Yhe best way Uf 
cutting off the shoots is by removing ml about thaur wiUi 
the fingers, (which the maleea parmtiy uodamtand,) and tw* 
placing ft after taking off the ahclOta. 

These 6 beds will produce fine asparagus for about 
days being daily watered^ after which no more sh<Ms. sboald 
be taken but the plants permitted to run up.^ 

Six fresh beds may now be cut down, and treated qa 
above, and a constant supply of asparagus kept .np during,' ' 
'whole year. . 

In'tliis climate asparagus may be oetdown 3 times a yasr, 
and will yield 3 crops of slioots for the table; %uttbe gponalCUt 
attention must be paid to the watering and weeding of ;4im 
beds, and when they are at ivm years standing, fresh, mahuio 
ought to be supplied every 4 moetlm. At this statieu wr - 
the finest crops of ai^paragus of j;ood fiavour aad siiw 
pally from the seed sent' by the ifombay Horticukarak ' 

to me nearly 3 years ago. 1 bavo forwarded 3 pmuidi of 
gathered from my garden for distribution. 
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I have said that aspwagus may lie cut down^ and the shoeta 
taken for the table every four months, but the onlV safe cnteitea 
to go bv will be the state of the plant; if well loaded with 
seed like red berries it is time to cUt it as the roots ate 
tbmi ready for a fresh start, and at tbis place I have found 
4faat the pants produced 3 crops of seed yearly and conse- 
quently the same return of shoots fotr the table.-^A Corres- 
«»ONJ>ENT 09 THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF WEST- 
ERN IN'BIA; Hudarabadf^k Aprils 1834. — Momhay Ccmrier^ 
May 3. 

Remarks on the Navigation of the Euphrates^ 

AND ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF ESTABLISHING 

Steamers on the Rivers of Mesopotamia* 

{ From the Bombay Gaaette.) 

To establish an overland route for the numerous individu- 
als whose interests lead them to or from this country, and the 
conveyance of dispatches betwoea England end her Eastern 
dependencies, at once comblniag safety and celerity, has been a 
long sought desideratum, aud, from the uiimher of travellers 
that have written on this subject, it has become a trodden path, 
whereon every idea is pre-occEpied ; every distance told, and 
expense calculated. So what fmows in these, pages, can only 
he valuable, as drawn from personal observation. 

When we turn our thpugfats on Steam Commiintcatiou 
end look on a map to decide on the beet route that a steamer 
could penetrate to the westward by^^ the eye at once 6x(*u oB 
those two noble rivers of the first inbidiited land— the land 
of Shinar.” And of the Chaldeans ivhicfi approach to within 
103 miles of the Mediterranean ; and in comparison to the Red 
Sea the mind naturally concludes it must be far preferable to 
steam twelve hundred miles up a smooth river than the same 
distance up a Jboisteroiis and dsogerons Gulf, besides ihe very 
idea of paddling up a mighty glassy stream, whose celebrity is of 
** the olden time,^ has many pleasing associations coupled with 
it. Then we UAturally infer the inhabitants of the land this 
bold river invades, are civilized and acciistotaed W intercourse 
to their fellow beings of more distant cquntries. Every country 
ioofai the same on a map, even the most savage thu prettiest, 
llut alas t the ferocity of man is not in evnry clime alike sub- 
dued.) The dwellers of Mesopotamia, Arabs, the descendants 





^ Isbuiajlt tb# wild, mao} in awsiy mom to this dWf ftilfib* 
•liafl^ tibs'd6oiiiiciaAioA<of*lbefvi8ilitt|[^ aDgfll bv the way to»8hua 
** H«is hsiid* wiUrhe; ai^ioal ssciry iiiaii:s ; ana.evei^ manfstband 
against hinb’’ SafiitotBeDt and knowledge, wbiah oommema 
kis bestowed upon, toe people oi this. nation, occuoyingitlfea 
ports of Yemen,, Oman and. Balwdn,«^s been. totaUy^deniad 
to those of t^e> interior. The/ deaert^.which is the bamerof 
toeir iodepeodenoe^ a^ Uie same lime' serves to keep ihem«apait 
fiom the worlds shudiiig ouh evecy chance of improvemenlt 
leaving them in^ the primitiwe state of the Patriarchalagew 
Other nations, it is time, are in the same state ; but have tkOj 
had the same Gbance of improvementr afforded to them as the 
itrabs? Who for centuries have had nations contending for 
Empire on their borders, being contiguous to the first of civiliz? 
ed nations, and going forth in conquest themselves : still the 
Arab is the same wild roan, anomaly in our nature, and the 
fulfilment of a wonderful prophesy. Civilization* forming a 
cordon round their barren land leaving them their' freedom and 
wretchedness. Should the establishment of a small steamer 
on these rivers fail of’ being immediately useful to the very 
letter required, and if not able to ascend to Bir, still ant object 
would, be gained. Paokets might be conveyed from 
dad ox to JSBf; and the nomad* aborigines wouldi become. ao* 
quainted« with us^ our mannerfi, and customs^ and« become^ap 
fripndlyras.they. are now ioimioah Intoroourse eradichtes that 
hostile feeling, all savage nations shew towards strangers^ which 
IS cleaf^i grounded on a wantof knowledge of the world; 
and those that inhabit it besides themselves. The good, effects 
of Intoroouiee 1 have observed in places, where, few yean 
ago, Europeans were treated with toe greatest contempt^ re* 
Tiled and spit upon » and* even Jife tbieateoed ; > now^ ^ these 
very places a traveller may l examine the ruins .of an tiquity/ia 
qjiieh and with, pleaame, since.lie has ceased to be ainovaltyv* 
In preferring this route, toe first and^^rand object tot be 
overcome is the* oppositioo the Nhtives wul exert aghinajtw 
Sieamef ascending tbeae riveis» wbieb they ^ are sura to^doi 
withQutr pecuniary oonsideralions.afetendefM to temper tbeic 
inherent priocipWof* oiipiditp« -1(11 first digress to themffilm 
BagbAbd'i which isttoo* capiteltofi toe whole tract of country 
ufider^ OQi|si4Bralipm WhMh Baghdad was, aa.oapitel obtlii 
CMifa* tbe^ cenjtie^ of Baisoee greatness and leanrinyutiiit 
l^qign. to toe^pritoenfc.aketch. ln>t^ present deys^ tok’Oyien 
ifi Qow^ a hcaptoC^mbbiibi toe Gepitel.*of^anpo* 
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' mridied and almost ontsnanted land,, dotbed in wratehodDess 
jHka herself. The late Paaba of BagMad wished to procure a 
steamer to ply between hiscapitid and southern dependencies, 
which wooid at once have opened and rendered safe a long 
sought desideratum in inland navigation. But, such an ad« 
▼anoement was denied, or thwarted by a supernatural agency, 
and the whole of the plans whteh were then aevised, the work- 
ing of an enlightened mind for seventeen years — vanished in a 
seaeoB. , The dgstruotive effects of war,, plague, and famine 
has no entirely humbled the power of the Turks In this quarter, 
that litde else than the feeble permission of tbeir Oovernment, 
can be eapeeted in support of the establishment, of a steamer, 
on either the Tigris or ^phrates. 

Doud, the late Viceroy of Baghdad, from what I bad 
seen of him, appeared to ^ the very prototype of Mahomed 
illi of Egypt, actuated as it were by the same pulse of ambi- 
tion ; he meditated a considerable enlargement of dominion, a 
nettled independence of the Porte, and straiiied every political 
aerve to increase his power among the Arab tribes who form 
the grand bulwark of the Pasbalic. European merchants were 
invited to his Court, and afforded protection uniformally as good 
aa Egypt. Baghdad, under a pcditioal Viceroy, or Pasha, is 
the next richest Pasbalic to that of T^jpt in the gift of the 
Porte/ but so often does it happen a mlUta^ despot reigns in 
the city of the Califs, that its resouroes are perverted, the 
dues and taxes squandered on military parade, and the Com* 
meroe and Government falls into the bands of a ^ fq|v Jews 
and Armenians. After such a tyrannical sway as this, the 
country is exceedingly impoverished, the necessaries of life 
hncome dear, and the Arabs and Persian flock to a cheaper 

and safer mart— ^ I^ud suceeeded toibe Pariialic after it 

]ia4^uW put to severe Uiab by the two preceding Pashas, who 
were deposed, and suffer^ death from the ambition* A. D. 
1017* Me assumed . the reigns of Government, with the doe 
fleet of the Baghdad Mamelukee, previous |o wfai^ he had been 
a slatre of Sulinfaiin Pasha', after whoee death he followed the 
profescipn gf a Mullah, inheriting hie late master^ principles 
and by some feeane or other bis weatlli, livdd through the two 
flriiowiaff rrigns iisdie sauctuary of 'Abdul Cawder, the Patron 
Saint of ?Jlagfadad. His applioatioo for the Pasbalic was 
grmiilml' tnr we Bfvan, his large regaU, and seeming sub- 
apiss^^Bd thenato inuftne him a tanie wily eet ; * and now 
iMlM^eieS tbb piovtnoeae rsuioredto their extortions; con- 
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MqiiMtly DoQd wa» eteated a I^ariia of Area tall§,whteh coo- 
firmed him wiA the power of former satraps. This nthra, 
Ae wily Moslem determined never again to acknowledge the 
authority of the Porte.«lle immediately raised a large ariti]^ 
and leduced the Arabs to obedience; who in the last few 
reigns obstructed the trade on Ae rivers» and cut off the sup- 
plies from the capital: A toleral>le peaceable reign of sixteen 
years followed, trade waa encouraged, and Baghdad agaih 
TOcame a rich empbrium ; a well equipped army commanded 
by European soldien of> fortune, a well stored arsenal, atten- 
ded by artificers, whose workmanship copied fioin English 
models equalled Aat of the minor kingdoms of Europe, graced 
Ae remotest province of the deeltoing Turkish Empire. W* A 
an army of 160,000 men, and a well filled treasury, Doud 
would probably have succeeded in bis ambitious designs, at the 
time Auhomed Ali made his successful eruption into Asia 
Minor. We now come to the close of his career, and the 
singular visitation this country has been subjected to. The 
Divan impatient of Doud’s long independence and neglect of 
sending Ae required sums which Aey annually extort ^from ai|l 
the provinces of this extensive empire ; always ready to increase 
but never abating their demands to the exigency of the times ; 
dispatched to Baghdad a eopyrh, a messenger of the gate,,, 
bearing a firman for Ooud’s head, subjoining a fetwah from 
Ae Ulema, anaAemizing him as a renegade and out*laW. The 
bearer of these firmans require to be cunning in politics, for. 
should they fail in stirring a favourable party Aeir head is the 
sure forfeit. This one like several before him on the same 
death’s errand was conducted in state to the. palace, and sooa^ 
was his fate sealed, in his pillow was found the hated scroll. 
The secrets of a despot’s palace are not long hidden. For be- 
fore a monA had well elapsed we received the news of the Sul-/ 
tan having ordered a large force to asaeiAble at Aleppo under 
the orders of Ali Reza Pasha, of that city purposing to depcM 
Doud. Few preparations were made to coiMSterSCt the threap’ 
ened invasion, as the Sultan of Turkey relgnshut in opini^ 
Doud felt himself secure egainst Ae wretched clad und ill ^ 
equipped army Aat could be sent agaiitet him. ' An eruptioht>f^ 
the Arab tribes of the desert borderbtg on Syria ^ghi be ex- ^ 
pected, Ae Montifige, a Irilm of AraM lb Ah Pasha s ihtor^t^ 
capable of taking Ae field with 80,000 hone and a hesl^'ef 
foot, moved up, towaidz Begbdah A protect t^ , Jez^i|ti sm 
Ae environs of the city agalnit Any marandtog phfllSi Afil 
might appear. 
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The city of Kerkook haidT jusi beeii»yisjLtedbT tbo^plarao 
which hiMl progressively heea couimillinp; a Udo* of dovastanoa 
firom the southern bo^e.i^ of the Buxine towuirds t^ either 
Iraks-— Kerkook to Qaghdad is but the journey of a few days 
every re^ctinff being now turned^ bis thoughts to the ap- 
jwoachmg storm— the rainy season had just set in, and the 
^hgldean skies who bad so long been enjoying,^ were over- 
^st with a gloom,^ not at, all pleasing in a low arid country. 
The allurial soil had becoipe a mud gutter* and as it were to 
t^eep Gotuiitenance with the weather* every aspect bore a gloomu 
$lilicb waa vsell advanced when the first symptoms of plague 
appeared : the Jewish q,uarter began to, caste forth its dead; a 
few days, and the mortality was general* most of the. Christian 
felHUi^s-sbut themselves up in quarantine. The Moslems sub« 
mitted to their fate, which added fuel to the fire, apd an in- 
creased pestilence stalked forth, to the southward; — the 
twelfth day of April, and the daily return of deaths averaged a 
tbousahd* — ^Tbe river now began, to rise ; a circumstance which 
abould have taken place before a protracted summer fused the 
mows more rapidly. Shortly the bed of the river was full, a 
dreadful rush in qne night inundated the whole country, and 
lastly broke in on the city. The foundation of the houses sank, 
and lfi,OOQ persons were summarily hurried into eternity, many 
of whom where sick of the plague,, otherwise the inmmx and 
Imipleas children,^ or those who were, too CaUo.ue to attempt es^ 
qapiog from a spot where perhaps, hut an hour before bis or 
her bi^, beloved bad ceased to breathe, whose, fair form, had 
^cbme an abhorrent spectacle from the moiiit noisoifie of dis« 
oases* A famine succeeded the invpdetion. For a longtime 
the streeta were in that state, wbjoh obliged those passing from 
Oigh OWter of the town to another to use boats. 

Tte l^gimagcf June the streets were toferaibly dry, the 
enler ifed ^ difiTerent parts of the town ;; sla^ant and 

Jidotg fiffe yielding a miasm as, pernicious, aa the plague. 
Tm wfeds set m the ple^e ceaseiL Dellvenance was 
now Wat heed* But, no l the burden of miserv 

was increased,^ Sultan’e army appem^ed at the gatee,^ which 
m 4ie feonties' bed e^.e^ingly watched the quick and 
OfEfeljtg of the pAegne,, and COW considecedi theU prey* 
would b% by few appearance, csljoulatieg on a 

epemy fmmlm of feo mtyi aniitasunposedrmhes. Anarchy , 
an.d vqpdMied imigiiiicd among tbo. Ueorg?aiis,, whn wifeah 
dutlwiAM M 9A tti* |j|AC9 two. QOllJlMr-^ 
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bitory ifMttTce exhaiited : Ihaiiiie «bli'g«d Vttt tMlkiiift|; 
Mrtender. 

Thus spaud by the league, floods hnd fahdiid, Ohyd 
were invited Co a TuAb political feast, twb biMBapbd<«*lb6 tm 
wete ambitionB’ sacYificee. 

The ^litical exhttoCtee of the Mamelukeh tlOM hdtiki 
brho, from the time of Saladin, have been to faMotl' lit 
Oriental histoty, a race of Georgians, Cinsataiane, and oMMI- 
natives bf the Caucasus, who when ybubg ate tom ftom thbit 
homes, and sold for slaVea in fowign markets; taimatutirii^ 
too by their oOrn ptonts ; the males in patticnlar 'em earriwi 
to Baghdad and Egypt, in which ptbtittCea they hare riiM 
to snpreme power, supported by large corps bf their Own raM^ 
perpetuatiDg their numbers by nesfa suppliet. Ih peteott Wey 
are tall, fair, and handsome, good horsemen, and excellli^ fit 
the use of arms,' generally distineuished for their abilities Ml 
that profession, seldom beyond mew adhering to the prieoipiett 
of Mahomedatiism, or a rectitade of morals. The tragic Odd 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, Baghdad, and other parte of Uhl 
Turkish empire, shew their bravery and turbulent spirit, rMi< 
dered them as a spear in Turkeyb side. Pour uoethe ptevi* . 
008 to the surrender of Baghdad, the uember of ibhnbitanti 
amounted to 120,000, whereas now Ih.OOO would be a lih^ti 
calculation. During the height’ of the blague, the city<nW 
plundered, and the Sultan's army oarried off every thing ef, 
value they oould lay their hands on ; the .only treaaure tlMI^^ 
esbaped, Was that which lay buried under the mins of the 
houses, which now leaves Bagdad, ao lately the tCsidenoe '«f 
a rich and powerful Prince, the capitel of a flourishing , pro* 
vittce, and a great emporhim->*a soence 'of. demlatlun eiNl 
misery. The villages in the districts and along the bah&s of 
the river depopulnM. Hills, Lukh Shuckb, and fi«snib» toM' 
the flower of their inhabitants, ail trade et a aland still, nflti 
the people starving. Alt Bcza was now inatailed as Paslhi 
of both Baghdad and AHeppo, a man of far' leSe ability thMi 
his predecessor, and a dupe to those aroued Mm. - '' 

The foregoing brief sketch pf the nflkire of Baghdad May 
shew the present state of the oountry. brndcring on thc'lHsifll 
is in, and ' how far rile Pasha's power would tend to tflhril W 
steamer plying on there protection against the i^nb llWP||||Mi^ 
poase ari ng the banks. > ; ' 

From Busrah to Teiakeab, a •distanvc of tw4 lim kd»^ 
miles, where the Waters ef the river unite and flow ill an on* 
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divided stream to Busrab, affords suffieleiit space and deptli 
of water for a vessel of small draughty say not exceeding 
four feeV at all seasons. Toe Arabs inhabiting the banks ef 
the river, the whole of this distance are tolerably peaceable, 
and under the Government of the Shaikh of Jllontifige ; and as 
for as the »ookk commerce, and the constant arrival of pil- 
griins for Meshid All, has given them a slight tinge of civili- 
sation. This chief is at present in alliance with the Pas^, 
binding only all* convenient ; but the Shaikh of this tribe has al- 
ways willingly afibrded Europeans protection, passipg through 
bis territory ; as long as a good understanding is kept up, a 
few presents made, and the regular customs paid (a refine- 
ment which is in full force from the source of the river till it 
mingles its waters with the bceas.) There is little fear but . a 
steamer would be able «to pass up or down with safety. The 
Several custom houses along this route, which are all far- 
med out to the chiefs of different tribes, amount to four, the 
exactions they levy are arbitrary, which might be made re- 
gular, although not to be altogether |ivoi4sd. Our able liesi- 
deiit of Baghdad would be able to settle this satisfactorily from 
his gre<it iufluence with the Arab chiefs to the Jezheira* A 
large boat of 200 tons pays on the whole between Busrah and 
Hillai about 300 Ra, and by the Tigris to Baghdad 200 Rs. 
besides presents of coffee and dates to the different chiefs, and 
the never ceasing demand, ftuAsAefsA, must be in some measure 
satisfied. In our treaty with the Pasha, it is stipulated that 
all boats under English colours without laden shall pgss free of 
g]| dxesf but this is beyond the power of the Pasha, as baa 
been shewn in a hundred instances. In 1829 the Residency 
yacht was plundered aj;id several lives lost, for nut complying 
with the demands made at oue of these petty custom houses 
on the Tigris. The articles plundered amounted tosevmaljihou- 
sahd rupees; with the utmost exertion about half was reco* 
tered*. 

. The upper Delta of the Euphrates extends to this from 
Lemloom, ja dwtance of 88. miles. The river flows by three 
principal branches, besides numerdos small canals, which in- 
Uusect ic every direction. During the season of 

the. IteaheB, causea by the fusion of the snows, renders this 
whole tract a vast liaKe, the course of the principal streams can- 
not & distinguisli^'by the eye. In the autumn the whole of 
waters assuage, and the country which is thickly over- 
wiifa reeds waves with verdure. The river flows by 
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three, paltry, steaois, are bunded up at the pleaeuve of 

the Natives te irrigate lliair rice grouada» or to let tradiiq; 
boats pass. ^ 

From the end of ISoyeiiiber^to Jaly» ie any of .the bbhilT^ 
Dels of the rivef» there is alurays .five feet Water; 
antama theta ate im4a where, the water is shallow».dtid„^ 
atreatt naMWii ^ jbcaiieh called 0a Xurnaer^am 
Halefa, have Dover less Ibaa three feet water in tho; autafmli^ 
Tlie dilKculttos pceseaied.by themeraie few to those preseaV.^ 
ed by the Arabs of tliia tract. The. tri^ iohabitiug ^hase' 
marshes ana fndepaodaDt .of eaoji other. 1%e must nttmefouh; 
are the Ohiiaail, Ahe .Shaikh which raaides ut Lemlooml^ 
£very tribe* iadependeolly ^ levies . dees . on paasiDg^oats* f 
passing through these, maisbes 1 had to pay at four difiereipt 
places^ before I reached Lemloom. They coastaiiily boaidittt 
the boat I was iO| and oarriedoiff ove^ article they could lay', 
their baods apoo ; several times deta&Ding me tUl 1 paid sdma 
exaction or other, till i was eased of ati my cash aod ciilitiai^ 
utensils, even the rags the trackers were clothed in did 
escape :• this was in ascending the stream then toUtlly at thsts^ 
mercy. 

betweea Lemloum and Dewannea, the river is bYtHid^‘ 
with high banks and deep water; the Inhabitants, are seij|iir: 
there is bat one station where dues are levied po boats ^hfoK 
is at Sura. The trading boats pay dues at' Dewanneav 'iMit^ap' 
jhnglish vessel having a pass would not be irc^l^::;F 
at Cush (^usheyeh customs are |iaid to the Oovernnienl of flU^' 
la — having a pass from the Pasha would clear a vessel of this 
Hills, Rewaunea and Felugia. l|he Zobaid Arabs at times 
possess themselves of the country about Cush Cusheyeb,* in 
which case, dues would be levied by them. 

If it is in possession . the Jerboi tribe 'if Arabs, It 
would be requisite to come .to some understanding with their 
Shaikh : they are totally independent, aod a most ferooioqd 
net, and would be sure to make some exborbitant demand st M 
liine» too, when perhaps it could not be avoided! The forego* 
in^ remuneration of custom stations on this river is as thqy 
were in 1832. These f?oeairaeAs.often chgnge their positletts^ 
•as from war and other circunistanicses the natives am oblil^ed lio 
shift their place of encampmeat. 

jPse/.^Tlie. h^nksof the^lower portion of the -.Etipkwiits 
yield but a scanty supply, so the different statioAs for hheitl^ 
a supply of wood stackca at, must be chosen as eiii|iraellij|:bplh ' 
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coDvenieace and cheapness.— At Busrafh wood is abodt 4i|d 
a cwt., and is either old fruit trees or. brought firom. the £lv4 
or Tigris. ^ 

Basrah to Karnajs 4B ttdles*. Tanertsfk brought ffom the 

Tigris! . . . ^ V 

This village is at the mouth of the Hye .Canal; .the bank 
of which abound with the Eupbratic poplar^ .the* largest wood 
in the country. ^ • . . . > 

Ttpa. wodd be the longest stage, and conahmo. upward of 
B4 hours when ascending. Wood might be stacked at any of 
the. .’vill^ee between this and Ar^eih, but ihe expenses' would 
;be» coDsilerable, as the banks ot the river 4his 'mole. distance 
JiArdly yield a riirub; but should' the vesselinotbe able to .car- 
a dry fuel, it would be requisHo to bring it fsoAi the coun- 
iry between Dewanaea»aiid HtUa. 

The banks of the river here yield a few topes of Tame* 
risk, liillareaob, date and fruit tree#. Wood in Hilla is 3d 
per cwt, most of which comes from above JSTf/ia to Feluzia. 

Between. Uilla and Hit the banks of die river would 
yield a sufficient supply, of lamertsk ; a small wood wliich 
burns quickly* At Hit fuel is 2d per cwt. If a fair price 
ia offered, tlieie ia no doubt but the inhabitanta at the different 
ntatlonf would stack fuel sufficient for the purpose . required. 
iMost ail boats passing down the rivers stop where wood is 
plentiful, loading their boats with*' the same ; for the Busrah 
market being then generally only half laden— the return of 
commodities being very small in comparison to whatsis carried 
-«P* 

Bitumem might perhaps be used, but could not be burned 
without a particular constructed furnace, to prevent it from 
falling throng, as the least heat renders it a liquid : it might 
be used to advautage with" charcoal ; it ia sold in Hit for about 
4d. per cwt. that is, just in the state it is taken from the 
pits. 

. ''A steamer plying between Bombay and Basran would 
require to tAich at Karack for a pilot; the sum paid for 
pilotage is 10 'Ks. a foot on the draught of the vessel, besides 
B present of a couple of. bags of rice to the Shaikh and pilot’s 
Jamily,^. and' soils, a month during the vessel’s stay at Bus- 
^ rub, the pilot remaining with the vesael the whole time. The 
' dbagjepa’of groundicg on the bar, or the Dubbah’s, are many ; 
bttt'Aeae obstruotimui being composed of deposit brought down 
by jbeViver, vessels are never endangered by grounding. 
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^ Blilltelr.is M 'mifwi from die month of the river> #bich 
'dtotna4»e' steamer would run in one tide» Bombay to Bos*, 
rah is a ran of 1700 ^milesv „ which, on a caloulalion of dm 
▼oysfes 0 §> ^iSitghr would consume about fourteeir 

days, daring the ^iscontinuatice of the motieooo. If a passaMv 
across the dmbtan Ahll 'during the monsoon is not praeticable, 
fat' *a steamer^ whdt advinteges has this route over that by < dte 
Bed Sea? * Thedepbts for fuel* would be nearer and mo*te 
easy of aOcsdi, and the expenses tending *iu conYeyauoe con-* 
siderably Jessie » , ' . 

Then^ an die ather hand» the expense of a rirOr steamot / 
would be equalised by the sums expended on pilotage, and 
oustdnm^ and.^pMseiite to the nathres, ' te that of carrying ccni| 
and Hs great expenditure In the lUd Sea. < 'Passengers would 
not be so satisfied with this route ; as the road home by. Persia 
is long and dxpensive. That by the desert of Arabia, attended 
wtthHsk and deprivation, ana lastly, by Baghdad, Turkey 
or Kurdistan, troublesome and dangerous. Dii^toheS v woM' 
be forwarded with more expedition, as long as we have no 
establi$hed packet steamer iathe Mediterranean.. Our home 
OoTeromeOt prefer sending their commonioattous td Ipdtarl^ ^ 
Constantinople than by Egypt, as when the dfapatchen* arme 
at the Euruj^an shores of the Mediterranean, veaselaare* seh-. 
ddm in readiness or inrocurabb. to carryjit to Auak-ond tlte 
expense to hire one tor this purpose, would be more ,ibaa< 
intelligence which the generality of packets coiivey.^is wOMlu 
‘Whereae^he odier route is sure as far as Biudilre, wWe Ibece 
is generally a cruizer ready to sail at the shortest notice. 

What sort of a teasel is best suited for these rivers is this ' 
next consideration. • ^ « 

A small steamer drawing aboht 90 inches^water wiould.be 
the best adapted, and most likely to enoceed in fluxendiiigrtim . 
steamer , when it is at its lowest ebb. * 'Peiliaps suoh a,ono.,S4k' ' 
was sent out with the expedition to the ^igsr, or of thoseifor 
the Ganges*' If carrying passeiigeie isditopbiect, the 
of the vessel, exeeptibg the eag^Sv roonou nnght be. fiMed', 
up with accommodations. >Tlie ayefagaaunant is.frm.l^toj 
five mileS' an hour, and as these'.vesseb will steam nioe.imes 
in still water, we may : fairly allow die average she. wiKgato^ 
hourWwill be from eight to three miles* / M v/’ 

' The distance to be run to JUit is 470 miles, whidb^aMte 
above rate, will consume about four days, allowing .for delso* 
tion for fuel aud provisiona. 
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' Good , pilots, which arc always pvotfuvable, wooU te es- 
sential, as the banks and dioals tin the river ace. ooostaatly 
shifting, regarding the forwardtog of dispatches by this route. 

•Ascending, the river beyond this paint would be iinneces^ 
sary expence, trouble and risk, even were it praeticablef which 
the strata of rocks crofting the bed of the stream near Ha- 
ditha, and the ferocity of the natives' leave little to doubt from 
in its favour. After the arrivkl of the river steamer here, al- 
lowiflg nineteen days to have been consumed, Arab messen- 
gers should be in readiness to convey the dispatches across the 
.desert to Damascus, which would always be aocomplidied in 
five days. 

The chief of this'desert, Bbu Haded, Shaikh of the Ana- 
xa, resides at Palmyra; to 'him all psimlogoaravaiis pay a 
toll. 

Messengers pursue the direct road for expedition ; they 
are always^ procurable for eight dollars a day ^ and a small pre- 
sent on ihe safe delivery of their charge. . The Anaxa and 
die Agail are the chief carriers on this desert ; the' former tribe 
claiming it as their patrimony. The distance between Hit and 
Damascus Is 151 hours, camel rate of travelling, which, when 



Hit, the latter on the confines' of the desert 20 miles east from. 
Damascus. 

On the anival of the messenger at Damascus, the dis- 
patch might be forwarded on without delay to Biero^, where 
we have a consul and the most convenient port on this const. 
The distance from Damascus is 66 miles direct ; foot messen- 
gers carry letters across the ranges of Libanus between these 
places in 30 hohft. The halrbopr of Bieront is tolerably safe 
^ during the winter for vessels with 'good ground tackle, and 
Would answer for a sniamer to lay in. Tbe Eastern barboor 
is. safe; and there is'good^holdiiigpmnd in 5 feet mud ; during 
the kilmfiiervcgsels lay off^the town one mile in li feet sand- 
andimOks. Tbereisasmailoave to the southward of thetown, 
callWl JMTsm a/ lETiitun, in w4iich there is nine feet water, and 
large Snongk to 'Contain one vessel. The^surly gales of ‘winter 
.blow vhry Strong. During fihepevklance of thisseaimn, the 
only port that can, with any 'degree of safety, be^proahbed 
along the whole Jige of coast from Alexandria to Tarsus are, 

^ Bieroo^ 'Tripoli and Seoonderoon. To ensure the furtherance 
0 f Ihe packet to the European shores of the Mediterranean, 
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it would be requisite^ to hate a eteamer, or fast saillog paoket» 
to ply betweeo this coast and Ancona or MiSsina» a distance 
of 1380 miles, or any' other eligible port, whence the dispatch* 
es could be forwardedP^by the continent to London. Goiiriera 
pass between Ancoria and Parts in nine days, allowing there; 
was a steamer on the ooast to carry the packet across the Me- 
dkerraieeaD^ it would reach London in 47 days. 

So far 1 hare nearly wholly cutisidered the forwarding of 
dispatches, the safety of which Is certain ; but for passpngera • 
the Red Sea has the advantage in every way. There are few 
persons that codkl eyer proceed by the Euphrates and across 
the desert, the deprivations on which are certain without secu- 
rity. Those true lovers of travel without baggage, and 
strong Cfinsliliitton, might brave the heats, and laugh the plun- 
dering Arab to scorn : but how few are these, returning from 
India. the Tigris a little more safety-can be depended up- 
on ; and from Baghdad the traveller has three routes befdre 
him, none of which afford expedition or economy The only 
object gained to Government by maintaining a small steamer on 
these rivers, would be for the purpose of carrying dispatches, 
between Busrah and Hit, and from Baghdad A few passen- 
gers, and the postage on private letteis, would lessen* the ex-, 
pense, what is now cost to send a packet from Baghdad to ' 
Busrah would defray the expenses of fuel for a trip up and 
down. 

As regards the practicability of asceriding the river of 
Beles, a^distance beyond Hit of 500 miles along the whule 
route, the banks are peopled by the most uncivilized hqrdee ^ 
Arabia, noted for treachery and deceit. In the vicinity 
Anna and Haditha and A1 Doher the navigation is obstnlclM^ 
by stratas of works crossing the bed of the etrearo, whieli 
would render it necessary to have another vessel to shift 
passengers and packets to. Then all this is totally at tlie merey^ 
of the Arabs; who would have the priwmm-mobile of locomo- 
tion fuel, in'^ their power, which would be ypthheld on Ihb 
slightest pretence, or to aid extortion. The Arabs are mUaral- 
ly walchfiil aqd suspicious. Our motives for visiting their 
country would be misconstrued; an age would wear on before 
they couU understand what lesds scientific travellers, or Bd-' 
iropeans velurnitig from' India,, to 'traverse ttteir bamo ti^j||lji^ 
Then again the crossing of the «lesert from Beles to Alepf^Va 
distanebof 62 miles, is attended with fresh dan^^ers. 
mud A4 Pasha has lately added Aleppo to bia dominfoaib 
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and it is said intends cutting a canal from the OronteS Ui the 
Euphrates^ tho distance betiteen their nearest points is 99 
miles of undulating country and hard soil: this will prove a 
more difficult undertaking' than the c^al of Mahomedeah ; 
tliottsands of bondage men will not assemble at his nod. The 
independent Arabs of the Syrian desert will hardly suffer such 
an undertaking to be carried on without their interference^ by 
which they might be' bereft of the great sums they levy on cara- 
\aiis» even were* it eyer accomplished^theex^etices of locks and 
levels^ and guard over the Arabs. What weuld repay this in 
the present declining slate of commerce and decreasing 'popu- 
lation of this empire ? Would the traffic which now so safely 
buffets the storms of the Cape return to this chatinel -'of ship- 
ment and reshipment of custom and extortion, to fill ' the cof- 
fers of an ambitious P^sha, with whom falls alike his projects 
and ambition. The Oroiites is tinnavigable, the bar is shallow 
over which rolls a heavy surf ' The Bay of Antioch could 
never be cleared in the winter, the westerly gales of that sea- 
s .n setting dead in shore. 

. The existence .of the port of Selencia of itself affords 
sufficient proof. ‘The Orontes was never navigable with safety.^ 
Hardly any vestiges of this place remains, excepting an ex-^ 
tensive necropolis. The discovery of coal in the Mount of 
Libanus, may ultimately prove of some advantage. 

Near the village of Cumeil E. N. E. from Belrout, 
distant 8 hours, in the territory of the Emul Beshire the 
Drueic Chiefs, coal was discovered a few' years ago, froia 
Which spot Mabomud AH carried away three ships load, his 
subsequent quarrel with Abdulla^ Basha of Acre prevented 
him' getting any mere. When iu Syria I visited these mines ; 
the rbtfdto them which lays over the low hills of Libanns is wind- 
ing; aid exceedingly steep, about a ^ of a mile from 

the village in a deep chasm Arough which ran a Bmiall streamv 
the natives pointed us out the spot Mabomud AH had excavat- 
ed. .We enJeagoured to lay a small vein of coal bore, which' 
strata was embedded in a soft willow out slatlsh earth 
(clnncb) the bills about are calareous and bare, abounding in 
putritied wood, shelf and marind organic remains.' There are 
a few groups of' pines on the dmdevuy of the" hills I burned 
some of the coni add found it burned as well as any I re^llect 
having in EUglatid. 1 cannot state in what qnantlties it 
is' to be \(bund for want' of means tO' excavate with. The ex-* 
peJli^U prbeuring tbis^coM would beHhe carriage. 
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Having crossed the Euphrates at Hit en route to^HEn^as- 
cus, I enter a few observations from a narrative of ,that. 
journey. " y ^ 

Hit is sEpMsed ^ Hiyor Rennel and:other* geograpbelw 
to be the Island of Herodotus which supplied the cemeui m: 
bitumen* used in the, construction of the walls of Babylon, aai; 
is said to have beitn eight days journey above that great 
capital. . • . • ;* 

The present town occupies the Whole site of a steep isolat-^ 
ed hill close to the western bank of the river;* of about half a 
mile in circumference, and two hundred ^nd lifty. feet iti Hhif 
tude ; the houses are rudely constructed of stone, and from the 
nature of the spot they are built upon rise one above the other 
like the seats of a Theatre, at the base of the hill their gabfe 
ends join, which forms a tolerable mural- defence. 'There are 
two gates, one to the northward, and its opposite. Tliere 
is no cannon in the place ; but a few roof holes in the walls of 
the lower range of houses; .thus fortified it is considered as«a 
stronghold' by the people of the country. The appearance of 
the houses is' cEceedingly mean; few are better than hovels; 
.and in number they amount to five hundred ; in the centre of 
the town stands the mosque for public worship, to which is at- 
tached a tall minaret, badly proportioned, and-is conspicuous 
as the chief architectural feature of the place. 

The military force of the Governor consists. of about sixty' 
horse and four hundred foot; hardly a quarter of wlitch ia 
armed with musqiiets. 

ThI Shaikh of Hit is at present appointed by the Pasha 
of Baghdad ; but in general the district is ceded to the chief 
oftheJerboi tribe, who then appoints a creature of his own. 
The present Shaikh of this tribe is an artful .designiug rascal, 
who. from the plunder and. devastation be has committed, may 
well be titled the Timour of the Jeziudra: bis tribe are .Irom 
the deserts of Nejd. and consist of about six thousand tents. . 

The inhabitants of Hit are natives of the • town; a few 
Arabs who have separated from Iheir tribes, add twelve fami- 
lies of Se^keam. 

The principal .articles of* commerce are grain, bitumen, 
salt and, lime, the greatest past of which is sent to the Bagdad 
market;. the bitumen is mpnop^^ined by the Pasha, who has 
an agent here to send itito Baghdadand Hilla ; the deman I for 
this article is very considmhld; as it is used in the consti^oiioa 
of honaes. boat’s boitomsi amt aUotber.work ihatcom^ipcour 
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tact witii water. Maoy rafts come front ttie northward wilb 
cotton, wool, and wood : the latter .1 observed |Mrincipally to ^ 
Buphratic and plain poplar Ash and Tamerisk, (excepting the 
plain poplar) all ctooked spars of about^uc to five inches in 
diameter. 

4 The AspbaUiim springs which has remlefed this place so 
conspicuous iu history’s' page, are situated to the westward ef 
the town about | of a mile. The country round is a flat desert 
of sandy soil^ strewed with amall flint and liuie stone pebbles, 
table hills appear to the northward, but of no considerable 
height : to the westward extends the deserts of Shaum : eas^* 
ward, the fertile land of the Chaldeans: and southward flows 
the great rlear, having the ruins of the once mighty capital of 
the East. * 

A little to the northward of Hit the hills that bind the 
river may be said to terminate ; still they continue a few miles 
further southward, but partial and of no principal feature. 

, Theiiie hills commence at Erzi one hundred and nineteen 
miles by the course of the river above Hit. 

During their whole course thev run parallel to and hind 
the river on both aides, having a valley about a mile iu breadth, 
through which the majestic Pfarat winds its course among a^lux- 
uriaiice of vegetation, entirely confined to its banks. So far 
the bed of the stream is either rocky or of hard clay and the 
water clear, but once past these hills it becomes soft mud, by 
which the water is coloured, and is at times so thick that it is 
impossible to drink it without allowing the sediment to settle ; 
after which it becomes as qlear as crystal, and is as wliolesome 
and sweet as the water of the Nile. 

The bitumen bubbles up in two places, where are dug two 
pits about 40 feet in dtameter : the water that rises with the 
resinous substance is of a dark colour, having a sulpherous 
smell and si line taste : warmth 108 Farenheit : the aqueous 
pdrtion is carried off by a subterraoeous duet, and led into 
small beds banked round, in which an exposure to a powerful 
sun soon' lea vei^a considerable residue of salt. The resinous 
substance that collects or the surface of the water in the pits is 
akimmefi off and laid out to cod, and is immediately fit for use, 
which without further preparatitm is the bitumen that is sold in 
the marfieis; but before it can be applie^i to any purpose, it re- 
quires to be boiled' with OH. The price is very variable, de- 
pending much on tbe^ state of the pountry ; four pence a cwt. 
^jcoysideced exceedingly cheap ; the quantity procured from 
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these pits is yery considerahle. There are several other asphal- 
tum springs in Aiesopotamia qnd Irak: viz. Ker-kook to the 
eastward of the Tigris; Humuium Ali on the Tigris above 
Baghdad, Bacouba; several between Hir and HaditbA. 
There are m^ny others but of no . celebrity. The general naine 
for these springr» is Kur^a*kur^ or Bjb at Jahnum. The springs 
of Hit produce no naptha, but several of the others do« 

The hills of Erziaboiind in Gypsum, which is calcined 
into lime with the ready fuel, the refuse of the bitiimin offers* 
The cultivated grounds in the vicinity of Hit, and all along 
the valley of theriVer, are celebrated for an nbun^dt' fertility, 
and producing the best corn in the country.; ' and from the eAsy 
method the Fellahu has of watering the Ajcounds, the agriculthre 
is considerably facilitated and the produce cheapened. 

^ ' These cnmihodities arecairied down the river in boats, or 
on rafts of willow, and inflated skins to Feluzia or o^er 
places, where the rivers close, and thence to Baghdad. 

. The caravans that ply between Damascuarand the further 
eastward cross the river here, on which an arbitrary exaction 
is levied by the Shaikh. The arrival of a caravan is a source of 
considerable emolument to the people of Hit, ferrying them 
over the river, supplying provisions, and plundering them;, to- 
wards me I found them kind and shewing sympathy for my 
misfortunes. 

From the spot of our mishap an hour’s smart walk* 
brought us opposite the town, where we immediately shipped 
ourselves, and only remaining camel on board an ill shapen 
vessel, constructed of date spars' and willow twigs, coatetl 
over with bitumen, although of such original construction this 
craft admirably served its intended purpose, being large enough 
to hold four camels : it is only by this single oraft that whole 
caravdus of a thousand camels, and some hundred tons of rich 
goods are carried across this rapid river. Twelve days is often 
spent before a caravan has collected pn the opposite bank, 
which delay is beneficial to the people ci Hit. ' 

six miles to the northward or Hit we d^^nded to' the . 
river, where it is 390 yards wide, the current to-day (8th April) 
running 4} miles an hour ; the •banks ^1 hiu« ten feet high and 
steep withal. There are many mvolving wheels throwiug'np 
water to irriuate the cultivation bordering the river. The jirclirt 
on .which these are borne extend a eonetderable way in* to tUth 
stream purposely to throw the wheeb into the forc^ of thg onr- 
vent; but idways leaving sufiGicnt iqpace for all navigate ?pQr- 
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Capens the Euphraiic poplar, and a thick undergrowth of 
lierbaceoos plants — the trees are all du%irfish. 

The Talley of the rirer; which commences at* Gozi, is 
called Wady al Phrat, is generally^ halfia mile or more in 
breadth; but in some parts the steeps approach the bed' of the 
river, the hills 3>inding the valley are about 300 feet in height, 
ccimposed of caloateous sand and pudding stone, with large 
Ipatcnes of Gypsum; mostly ending abruptly towards the river. 

The river varies very considerably in bieadth; for a few 
miles below Bit the stream becomes much narrower ; at Hit 
the average is about two hundred and fifty yards with deep 
water on the western side : the Natives told me it was two 
spearg deep. The river is not fordable either here or to the 
southward in the summer season ; the deep Water channel is not 
more than forty feet broad, where the Arabs cross the stream 
with facility on small rafts, carrying with them their whole 
stock both of cattle and goods. Alo;ig the banks Qf the river, 

" there is erected small square towers, built to defend the culti- 
vators and their labours from the predatory incursions of the 
Bedouins. 

My particular examination of the river reached no higher 
then Hilkt, between which and Hit, a distance of 160 miles, 
the same facilities for navigation exist as the lower portion of 
the river a^Tords. 

Feltigia, a small village on the eastern bank o&the river, 
on the site of Aubar, by the tortuous course of the river 80 
miles from Hit and the same from Hilla, The northern limit of 
the Biglio of Hilla extends to this, commencing at D^annea : 
the communication betvreen this and Baghdad is constant^ 
the distance by the road is eight hours, it laying west of 
the above city 34 G. miles ; the intermediate country .is 
' low and marshy, 4nd during the seasons of the freshes, (April 
and May) boats and raim have been fcnqwn to pass from 
one river to the otheri In ti^e travels of Csesar, Fredric, 
'and/ John Eldred, who journeyed and traded by the Fu* 
phrates in the sixteenth century, we find Fehtehia mention- 
ed as the port they debarked their goods a^, and carried them 
ihenoe to Babylon (Baghdad) a dtiy and a half’s journey. In 
the same travels we find a description of the bitumen pits of 
Bit, but from the lUeboic and marvellous style of those days, 
littk information can be gleaned. 
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To the time of Ihe. eruption of the Seyukan Turke, the 
canal of Issa was in repair* and flowed between Anbai' utd 
Baghdad* from the Euphrates to the Tigris* shortiv amir 
which Haluku, the grandson of Gengis* took Baghdad* dhs^ 
troyed Waisut, and other flourishing towns of tlys tract* since 
which time the canals and other useful works have been neg-' 
lected. From some remarks 1 mad^ upon the geography of 
Mesopotamia 1 insert the following one* particularly as the lata 
Pasha intended opening a communication between the two 
rivers on the course of the ancient iVakr Iua» 

. Close by Accad, or the Akr of the Sabacan Clironicles* 
one of the four cities of ^ihinar^ and afterwards the Sitace of 
the Greeks* flowed the Nahr Asa*, one of the four grand 
canals of communication between the two rivers* dug more 
particularly to carry off the redundant waters of either. The 
Nahr Issa was the most northern of these flowinc from Ai(4or 
on the Euphrates, an ancient city mentioned in history as the 
granaVy of the Kings of Persia* af^rwards known as HaAa^ 
mezeh in honour of the Kalifs of tmt house* who bad a 8uni<* 
mer residence here. The Arabs of the present day caH 4 
Felugia. The other three are the Nahr Kbthaf* Nshi’Sbisjiri 
and Nahr Malik. Through the last of these the Enppmro^ 
Trajan and Julien carried their fleets from tfcb' Euphrates to 
the Tigris. Fiuvius Regum and Nghi Malik having t&h 
same meaning, leaves little doubt but this was tlie same .caiitf 
that Trujan decoredi, and from which Julien ciit enotfaer 
branch throw his fleet into the Tigris above Cresiphowl 

Zeuophon describes them in his time as very deep and 
through which large barges laden with com sailed. And. 
further says, they were just a pharasary distance from 'each 
other. Abiil Feda minutely describes their comrses. ** ThB" 
Nahr Issa*’’ he says* flowed from the Euphrates* where stood 
the city of Aubor* across the narrow portion of the Jezkeitdh,, 
to the Tigris* into wbiob river it empties the water of the 
£uphrates«^the spot where its estuary is* is Icyv and marshy* 
about three miles above Baghdad.’^ 

While^ in search of Ae Nahr Issa near the tomb of 
Imaiim Mousa* 1 indentified the lour ground* but could disep« 
ver no .traces of the canal : however* at some distance firM 
the river near the ruin of decarkif^V I traced the remaion pf ja 
c'atial for a short distance* which. 1 have supposed to be^jlhe* 
Issa; but the inundation of eight centurie8| with the depomt 
of muculage the river auiiuaUy leaves* is quite suli^at to 
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obliterate any such Works in this alluvial soil in less even than 
one century. 

It is to be observed the distance between the two 
rivers is Q4 G. miles, on the supposed line of the Issa canal ; 
but between, the ruins of Selemin on the right bank of the 
Tigris and the village of Rewannea on the Euphrates the 
distance is only 19 G* miles, which is the nearest approach 
of the rivers. ^ Few years pass but during the freshes pr^uced 
by the melting of the snows on the mountains of Towras 
and Kurdistan ; but what the rivers overflow these banks and 
flood this portion of Jexheira from one river to the other, a 
circumstance which the four canals tended to obviate, as the 
grounds now annually flooded contained a city and many 
villages. Some seasons this inundation is so great that rafts 
pass from the gates of Baghdad to Felugia. Duniiir the great 
flood of 1831 boats passed from Baghdad to Uillu by the 
high road, a distance of 54 G. M a route on which the tra- 
vellers formerly found well built khans ami villages. 

The river Tigris near Baghdad flows on a lower level than 
the Euphr.ites, but twenty miles below it gains the ascen- 
dancy^ and eighty miles further we And its waters flowing 
through the Hye canal into Euphrates; this canal w.is cut 
by the Bye Beni Laieth and Beni Assud, two powerful tribes 
that possessed themselves of this part of Irak on the first 
invasion of the Arabs eastward. 

Doud, the late Pasha, intended to have cut a ^mmiini- 
cation between Felugia and Baghdad, by re-opening the old 
Issa canal, which, if projected in time, would liave saved 
Baghdad, which suffered so much by an overflowing of the 
Tigris in April 183J , caused by a protracted siiniuier on the 
verges of Towras as, by these canals, this feitil*' and well po. 
piilated country, in the time of the splendour of Hahylonian 
and Median iBmpires, was kept free from inundation, by a 
proper level heaving b^o kept up between the waters of the 
rivers. 

The cutting of a caUal, a distance of 34 miles in a flat 
country, composed of alluvial'^ deposit, could not be attended 
with nmch expense, particularly as labour is cheap. The ad- 
vantages of such work are not to be denied, as the trade 
would be considerably benefitted, ahd the possessions in the 
surrounding district 'rendered more secure, as the rivers Aood- 
ingAhe country, would be in a measure guarded against. 
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Hilla, a considerable tovrii distant from Baghdad 54 O, 
M.y and the next largest town to Biisrah in tlie Pashalio. 
The houses are neat and built uf bricks, most of which are 
procured from ' the a^acent ruins of Babel ; well built mos- 
ques and extensive bazaars speak the opulence of the plac«>. 
The Euphrates flows through the town, dividing it into two 
equal parts, and is 366 feet broad,. crossed byu bridge* of boats. 
Jii February,' just below the br|dge, 1 sounded four fathoms 
mid stream; at which tiikie the current was running four miles 
per hour. The western portion of the town is defended from 
the attacks of the desert Arabs by a low mud wall, bavins a 
few flouking towers with loop hol«s for small armd. The .Go- 
vernment house is a good building, enclosed in by a high wall ; 
a couple of platforms are mounted with ordnance of small 
calibre. 

The number of inhabitants amounts to about 26,000, who 
are chiefly of Arab extraction and of the Soonie st^ct of* 
Moslems, Armenians, Jews, and ChaldeHUs, furnish a portion 
which is the most indnstrious. All those connected with the 
Government are Albanians or Georgians. The Bev is ap- 
pointed by the Pasha of Baghdad, generally selected from his 
household, consequently follows the. same defective adminis- 
tration as in practice throughout Turkey. 

The Governor’s guard amounts to about three hnndred 
soldiers, otherwise he is wholly dependent upon Baghdad for 
military support. 

Provisions of all kinds are exceedingly plentifill, and 
cheap fruit is also abundant. Boats are constantly arriving 
from Busrah and Lemloom ; the former laden with commodo- 
ties from more southern parts ; those of the latter with rice 
boats and rafts from JETfr, with the produce of the northern 
imrts of tbe Jezheira. In former times the whole trade of 
Baghdad came by this river in preference to tbe Tigris, but uf « 
late the latter is the safest. 

• ) 

{To be eonehtded in the next number.) 



SINGAPORE. 

EXPEDITION TO THE LOUISA SHOAL. 

The following particulars have been kindly furnished us 
by a gentleman wbo accompanied the expedition which has 
lately returned from the Louisa Shoal. ‘ . 

** On the 30ih January last, the ship MMeline^ Captain 
Hamilton, anil the schooner Reliance.^ Captain Wallace, hav- 
ing been chartered by a body of Singaporeans, to proceed to 
tliH Louisa ShoaJ and recover a quantity of Quicksilver, and 
other articles, from the wreck .of the American ship New 
Jetsy: the former sailed on the 31st January to join the 
schooner, then at anchor under Point Romania, she having 
returned from a previous expedition to the Shoal, which was 
partially successful, as already noticed. The two vessels 
joined company off the Point, where they found the birque 
Alexander , a vessel chartered by another party, to proceed on 
the same expedition, — repairing damages. On the 24 at 4 
P. M. the tliree vessels weighed and worked out of the Straits, 
wheii the Madeline's superiority of sailing was manifest, and 
iu consequence of this, at 4 P. m; on the 3d the Reliance being 
then just iu sight to leeward, the Madeline bore down to her, 
and received • on board the divers, Ac., each vessel agreeing 
to make the best of her way to the Shoal. The Reliance how- 
ever. kept in sight for two or three days subsequently. 

On the 21st February, the Madeline made tine .Shoal, 
after a hard beat of 20 days. We found the bow of the Ame- 
rican ship still in on the Shoal, though it bad drifted to. the 
extreme edge. This part of the vessel was found separated 
from the wreck, on the Reliance*s first voyage, and had been 
set file to them, for the copper bolts, &c. 

On the 22d we made three desperate attempts to obtain 
ati anchorage to leeward of the Shoal, and thbugh we twice 
let go tlie anchor in 14 fathoms, close to the breakers, it slip- 
ped off as from a wall, giving us no little trouble to heave up 
60 fathoms chain and anchor. We afterwards ascertained there 
was no' secure anchorage on the southern or western edges of 
this vei*y^ dangerous shoal. On the 23d we hoisted out our 
bouts, and after some delay found the wreek in 3J fathoms at 
lt»w water. This day we fished up 214 bottles of Quick- 
ailyer ;• and on the following 109, before noon, when it came 
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on to blow, thrqWinl^ in heavy rollers and breakers over the 
wreck which cauwd the last boat of Qbjcksilver to part her 
cable, and we were near losing her. The weather continued 
bad until the *28th and prevented us frotn working at the" 
Quicksilver Aline/^*'a8 we called if, during which time we 
visited the, Reef to leeward, aud erected there a conspicuous 
flagstaff and hoisted jsn ensign, which was of groat service 
to us in the day-time, it being visible 7 or 8 miles from /the 
mast-head, when the shoal was hardly discernable at 5 or 8 
miles. 

On the 37th the /fe/tance joined us, and this gave us a 
degree of confidence iu our operations, which we had not 
hitherto experienced. On the 28th the divers brought up '4B0 
bottles without being much fati|;ued ; also a cask of Dollars, 
which at that time, w^ considered the forerunner of many 
more. On the 29th the writer of this visited the spot wliere 
the boats were at work, when a grand spectacle pr^eoted 
itself in the water, as if in a mirror — a view similar to , the 
wreck of the Thetis frigate, as represented in the Nautical 
Magaxine^ some time ago. Here lay part of |he brond-side 
of the ship, jammed amongst huge masses of mushroom coral ; 

there, an immense pile of pig lead completely separate from 
the wreck ; — and scattered about were the windlass with the 
chain cables bitted to'it — guns, anchors, coils of rope, bottles 
of quicksilver, &c. dsc. The divers behaved ^Aceeain^ly Well 
this day, two of the best loading a long-boat without getting ' 

out of the water. A Sedi Arab was often ^minutes under 

water. This and another diver, a Malacca man, were the 
only ones who would venture into that part of the wreck 
which was entire,* the entrance to which was under the keel; 
(a small place through a bottom plank, stove in.) From this 
was extracted about 300 bottles and 1 think it probable the 
remainder of the quicksilver and the dollars are embWIded 
there. 

On the 7th March, we bad saved altogether between^ the 
two vessels 1450 bottles of quicksilver, 2 bo/es of treasHre, 
and about 350 piculs oMead, when on standing in for the 
shoal* as we usually did at day-light,' we were startled with 
cry of — A vessel a-head dismasted’* ftom the man on the 
look-out. At this time, the shoal was not visible^ aud we 
formed dlff^^rent opinions. It is the Alexand^Bt^ iiut forgmr 
companion 7— or perhaps the Reliance, capsized dttrinjg. the 
night, and Captain Wsdloce has cut away her masts lorighteu 
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tier? Opinion was however soon qui^ed, and the reality 
presented itself of the Reliance on the shoal^ with the surf 
wasliin^ up her broadside. As we neared, a gun was fired, 
and this convinced us that the crew were safe. At 9 o’ch>ck 
C<i|iiaiii Wallace, his officers and crew Warded us in 4 boats, 
with whatever they could stow in them. Captain W. related 
that at 7 P. M. our night signal for tacking, (doublii lights,) 
was distinctly seen from the schooner, that the officer on watch 
did ' not report it, but stood on for 40 minutes longer, and in 
the act of tacking^ the vessel struck at 20 minutes to eight. 
This mishap occuired, unfortunately, when it was high tide, 
and though the greatest activity was shown by Capt. Wallace 
in laying the sails Ant aback, carrying* out anchors astern, 
thriwing overboard lead, staving in water cask^, and as a 
dernier resort, cutting away the masts all within the space , of 
an hour, — she was irretrievably lost. As the tide ebbed, she 
thumped violently, and at 11, bilged and was full of water. 
At low water, her fore-foot was almost dry. 

We sent our boats* this day to the Reliance to save all 
we could froqi her ; she was, however, surging so heavily, it 
w^as hardly possible to obtain a footing. Thus situated, we 
set her oii fire in the afternoon, and stood off from the shoal, 
for the night, having now about 60 souls on board, principally 
natives, witliout proper food, there being but free-traders’-fare, 
— biscuit and beef, — with only two tanks of fcetid water. A 
council was held, when it was settled that after recovering as 
much as possible from the Reliance^ the expedition should 
return to Singapore. ^ 

On tlie 12ih March, at 6 P. M. we bad recovered from 
the wreck of the Reliance ^ some of her stores ; and gratified 
that we had been so far fortunate, bore up for Singapore, hav- 
ing been 20 days boxing about the shoal continually, without 
IfMsiiig sight of it, a single day* We found the latitude of the 
shoal,' by a series of observations, to be 6. 20. N. and the 
longitude 113. 16. East, as stated by Horsburgb. I can 
assimilate the ihiape of the shoal to nothing better than, that of 
a* plate, the rim being raised ont of .the water, at low tideii, 
and the oeoli^ apparently covered with* 2 or 3 feet water. 
Several rocks are always above water on the Southern and 
Eastern sides, but very little elevated. I should say the only 
place v^here a vessel could anchor is on the N. W. side of the 
Shualj, where the sherf runs off to some distance. 
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The whole of the lead is easily to be obtained, but 1 am 
afraid very little quicksilver, as we found many of the bottles 
corroded, so as to allpw the contents to escape. Had the ac- 
cident not happened to the Helianee^ we should have prepared 
a barrel of gunpowder to blow up the wreck, which still covers ' 
a quantity of the quicksilver, ana no doubt, have recovered the 
.remainder of the valuable pari of the cargo. The loss of this 
ill-fated vessel, which was blown up at Singapore, and now 
wrecked, all within eighteen months, — with the want of pro<> " 
visions as before stated, gave the death-blow to the expedition, 
and obliged the Madeline^ to bear up for Singapore, where she 
arrived on the 17th instant.— Chronicte, MarcK^l^ 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


No. XXVIII. 


ON THE FUTURE INTERNAL GOVERNMENT OF BRITM^ 
INDIA. 

The new Charier has now become law ; and. the ttiw 
draws near when it will be promulgated and carried' into ej:a- 
cution. Considering the magnitude of the interests atretalfei 
at least an^regards the people of lndia» it is incumbent on , us 
to examine^ts provisions, and endeayour to asoertaio what the 
result may be. The enquiry ‘would resolve itself intp two 
heads — the general superintendence of the Goveipmenl ol 
India, as existing in the authorities at home — and t^ inte^itisl 
administration by the local powers here. On the former, 
needless now to descant. It has been well described in a lata 
number of the WentmiMter Sevi^ ; and whatever be its faulta 
or excellencies its existence, in Us pii^esent constitution, baf^rsk, 
ceived the sanction of the Ihfislature for a further pericSl of 
twenty years. One cbaractensUc has however beeg 
manifested in the late, disoussionli in the '‘Parliament ana in 3is^ 
Court of Proprietors, vis. the disgusting selfishness of all 
parties concerned. The one<^the public at large— had fbr.ijia 
object the opening of the China trade. The other, to seoiiia 
the regular payment of their dividends; while 
Cal. Mimih. Jamm. N* S» Voi*. 6, No. 477 r t 
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been taking and Uin^iibing between them, njrilling to do any 
thing that should please both; and by gaining a little populari- 
tv, help them > in. some measure to retain their places, which 
they have long since been sensible they* hold by a very pre- 
carious tenure. 

11 is lamentable to see the utter indifference displayed by 
all to the welfare of a hundred millions of people. Some of 
the speakers even openly avowed, that their opinion it was a 
minor object compared to theprofits of a few English merchants. 
Provided each party cogld gain its own selfish and short sight- 
ed objects, the Gpvernment of India was thrown into the 
bargain, with as much indifference as if the people in cj^uestion 
bad been a herd of cattle. All parties will ere long hod out 
how egregiously they have been mistaken, and how complete- 
ly they hjave contrived to deceive tbem^lves. With respect 
to "the Chiga trgde, it U probable that soine slight increase will 
take place ; but ais for soppdsirig that it will afford any sensi- 
bk relief generally to the late and present commercial distress 
in England, those who have any J^nowledue on the subject, 
treat the idea as chimerical; and as to the dividends, if their 
paymegt is to rest on no more solid foundation than the terri- 
torial revenue of India, we shall ere long witness an East In- 
diail bubble, which will rival that of the South Seas. It is 
utterly impmibte that our Indian possessions can bear the 
burden, in ad^dition to those under which they at present groan 
yj^'sueh appears to be the intention' of the legislature. Op- 
tus tm people are by' a systbin under which re/.l justice 
m unjkiibVU| apd imw^erislied by constant exactions hardly 
to in aby country/ it is physically impossible 

tbki vritt bear ally idore. Exemplary patience , 

imd j^^gna^on under oppression, is certainly one of the virtues 
i^tbe 'psople o^ tqdia, W there ba at which the ball ' 
j&ust /ebpuiid, tfb'd the Ooveruinent which ’shall attempt to' 
eifefact any more than the exbtina ^revenue, *may, without the 
rift df propbecjr^' easily ' nuteber days ofits dhration. On 
this head,' nowever, we need ndt be^ under much apprehension, 
nip pf Gov|i;rnment cghhpt be so ' ignhrant of the real 

ilbte'tff'ikiraim' at to make any*lhi£b al^mpt 'i. and a]tl parties 
sensible that the jpayment . o^ the dlvi-' ' 
li^Jt Wuit oe stbm^ in Viicder to pifeserVb otw lndiaif dOiidi- 
slVhtiC*" !A[)1 othei^' disbursements, suciras btlartes of the 
olbhrs^^^ Wh the Governnient, will of 

iounm share the fate of the dividends; imd it b probabla that 
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io corisequeiice of iho intended eniplpy.inent of natVydsfi^N 
country, we may folly anticipate the aUlilionf bfln4''wKS.. 
existing mei^hioai^ ^ Mie boikie. Goverriment of Iddihf 
fore the eaprraiipn^ of tVe new charter, ' and that the enUrebi 
the country ^ill be. under the direction of a Secretary ^iSlate. 
All pensions of retired officers, both civil and military, niuat'ql 
necessity be aiinibilated ; a tnisprable conclusion to the oarM 
pf those who after having ' l^be^byst ybaH'bf tbdif 

ill labouring under an Indian sun. haye Vetirbd lb' 
their remaiiiing years with their friends a^'fa^ilibs^in^ 

Still it will cause a less amouiit qf btil than Wbuld 
result from the sudden overthrow of the^rit^pow^.lia Id 
Those who isre on the point of rbtiri^g with'liule 
pension to support thein, ,shbufd,‘tbii^K twi^ 'bdfora n 
an irrevocable step ; and ,wai^'‘to hqw!! far 'iobybpTe # 

nosiications will prove cMept wfote Iney ^addfii^d ^ 

which will most prob'ahi jf ’di|d In fendeHiag them cb^Aetely 
destitute when no longer able to exert' fh'^iMelVeh tb '^rbcate'a 
livelihood.^ . , 

These are the prospects , which' have pVodhbe'd hh 
diture pf some twenty thousand . rupees Celebf 

Cbeir dppearanc'e. We can hardly suppdM t&pt*£bi^ } 

JBentinck would have ventured on su^ an outlay to' so l_ 

bud ridiculotis'a purpose, unim.fie had rbtcetvCd ipsfi^tions 
from homp to that effect# add (for some df the Directbfo at 
least must have been acsquetnfoa with' 'ihe^ rdni'iitate of affairs) 
they were probably issued hi ifte which prompts a raWed 
snercbaht to gWe a grand cfijtbrijSainmen't on the eve of hfs bank- 
ruptcy, to keep up appearances to the liiat Bad the rani.Bedh 
biepeMed ih' btlilnthli or endbwidg. k t/ott^; m ^aitdffimiba 
pf revenue; or eveh, in feedlAgfor 'a few ays sbtn'b’bf^ttb 
itarving Ihoiiaands .Who dfo wandering over ih§ 
would have been something tb«lwaat of in the iMtdwplajf^vtl^ft 

* Tlis RpprehenaMB ia not withoof prpaiidS. Sac. 17 of lbs MwlMt'’'piNP^ 
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fvh'ieli gif as cnthoritf to the ComoowwMni.tis barrow nosof to foy . IhtfSivfei 
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1 f{^,p|rQ)Ml>ly ba.madeby th#iqi 0 rch»nl rpViBOM of Bui 
H<b.gpiie« like the foiarunnec of 4heir downfall^ which. will 
epafdiiy iollovr.. In the, language of the natives who witness- 
ed ih ** It blazed up.Ukefthe thoris and hiaa died away ; but the 
s|i^k thereof remaineih in our nostrils.? .., I ' . * 

But the point ander , consideration is> the ^provision made 
fpr the .s4ininVitration of the internal • affairs of India : and 
heire we Imve certainly the .vision of more cheering prospects 
tj^an. have bUhei;7to existed. The main features are the follow- 
ing s . . , 

> , . 1st* The Governor, with a Council of four, is to be the 
riding power of all India. 

. , 2d.' There are to be fonr subordinate Governors, with or 
without Councik as experience may demonstrate to be expe- 
dienti s . 

3d.- The Governor General is to be guided by not l^sa 
than three Councillors in framing. laws.' 

.,4(h« for ordinary occasions, one Councillor to assist the 
Governor General is to be sufficient. 

< , . ,60. On extraordinary occasipos, the Governor General 
Is to have power to act in raposltion to bis Council. 

6tb. Natural born British subjects are to have free 
itypess and egress into certain parts , of the British Indian 
territory, e^d to be allowed to acquire any rights or property 
thetoin, siibj^t to the laws of the country, but to no arbitrary 
rules. . 

7th«, ^No native or natural bom British subject to be 
dlsaUndftbf^ reason only of bis reiiaion, place of des- 
. coii(|. or ony of them from holding any place, office,, or 
0e Govommeiits. \ , 

„ ,,80^ The Governor Geoeml .in Council to be empowered 
to mflf^lair/B for all courts, .... 

00. ' ^'Khe establishment a Law Commission to enquire 
into th^gubject and propose, a, ^stemalic rule. 

Qa egt0 of which heads jT shall proceed, to offer 6 few 
remarks.', ^ 

Go 0effrs| and secondt willtIbiiT local Governors, and a 
superior wl0; a council to aupef^tend the affairs; of all India, 
it staiida;0 0at provided each party only psiys as mueb 

atteQtioptj0 its . baa hitherto .been the .casern, 0e in* 

teresiso^lme country must be better attended to than formerly. 

tiw Br^h 

'Goyer/iment will be placed under 0e supreme authority. Thin 



wiltpcodvce one ' cdhsistent^ iliod#*or 

grently conduce %a theito^lky gf^r eilt(>ire‘'; aed^'we shldl^d^ 
loo]^ run the risk: of failing into the oohfusfioa cailsed'by^m^ 
presidency - of Bombay or Madiras» foiteing V U^e^ty witii.V 
native Government while that of 0.aleatffa was*c6iiblaaing ow? 
of an opposite nature^ The^ subordinate preridoneies rrll^l be ' 
enabled' to.give their undivided time and attention' tO'thl^^W 
details of their respective Governments, and will have leteinkir^ 
to suggest matured plans of improvement for the Oonaidefktiw 
of the supreme power, whose time has hitherto been too mudll* 
occupied with points of minor importance to altchv thCm.|o 
give that enlarged and statesm/iu^like deliberation to ibattpm* 
of superior importance which is requisite to ensure a proper 
decision. ^ ) 

On the fourth and fifth, it is to be observed,' first, thug 
with the exception of the general supervision of the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies, which he has now leisure to db^ the 
power of the Governor General is not greater than ft wac. 
before. If one of the three members of 'council coincided" 
with him in opinion, his casting vote enabled him to carry any > 
measure he pleased.' Secondly, that fon^moffe- than 
fifty years the Governor General has bad authority on extesr 
ordinary occasions, to act independently of, or in oppoSltiMfi^ 
to, the opinion of his council. This is undoubtedly anf^ iii^. 
mense \x>wer to be yestjied in one man, aifd^t b ton pe 
that the day will ere long arrive when it shall be neilber ngm^^ 
sary nor^lerated; but at (he present moment I 'frTartNt^it is, 
still indispijnsable; The peculiar' nature of Ihe^ Brit^h 
dominion acquiredsn turn by frand^^ conq^eitj* or^ hei^atidg*'' 
dictated by overwhelming military forced existingln'opliQhTilnii'* 
to the wishes of by far the majority* of thevpsoplbi ana'bup«< 
ported chiefly by our native soldiery, aiir afia^^whibb nutevite^ 
either Ihe meansof strengths the cause oifebr^doirnrailij re^ „ 
Quires that there should Im some suprentc.dictalpr' to isane ll|if*' 
nat oh occasions of neeiiiW emeiteiioy.'^^ Ohr^'cmpire^ apt 
more stable now,'. waatever superficial observers may . d^i^ 
than it was in the tiine of^WimW Atstkigs: indedd if ilV^Or/ 
bable that the sdeds of djhsdfchjtioki^^aiib'' mohh ladm 
scattered Aan itt^hiSsdiqmt' hod of 

that period wilbshobf that, for wnavoesoehtapbwer, the>oowt* 

. * ...I ..III I I.P I I W.* H I I I I Iijj lj ll I T il I, l liliw I« .■ iw y’M i I 

* 8«« lb* sbiitefltMM'rf SUr Ohuit* ib to.Miiitf. of Uft fMlu 

bw.USS..' ‘ ><*< 
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, tiy was upon the very verge^of bieiaf*pAtrtged ^intb o)TH!w 4 r 
' fi^om the disgmc^fhlimd ' diasdnti^ 'hehw^it' the Go- 

vernor Generat^iand Im CXejunfed. ‘Whfat might have .l^en the 
issiie then is iiotTery ' problematical, /4>ttt trere aiich''a crisis 
now to arise the KwgRJi naiiie%diild hi a very short' time be 
T^cerded iti the tdiaals of India 'las^havtngi ‘' cODqherred^. ruled, 
aild) passed away/^ The power; hdiftever, ^'ihustfbe exercised 
under the Wy»gr#ate 8 l^respoasibUitiy, and the extreme vigi« 
lance of the (ness should in tibe mst ilislaime be exerted tb 
analyse every inafitnce of ks epcertlfuii and tbn home huthori- 
ties preserve the most vigorous eon troi» and carry -on the strict- 
est eMmination into every easo-in which it mav be put in 
^rractice. The existence- of a body of English settlers deliver- 
ed from the dread of transportation without trial, will greatly 
ilend to establish* this desirable object. In one of the minor 
points, the patronage which is to be eXerotaedf respectively be- 
tween the Governor General and the local Goverhdrs, the 
Cenrt of Pirectom are very properly allowed to dictate the 
division which is to be made. It should be regulated so as 
not to give too much^power to the former, and prevent the 
latter from being redact to mere Otgatis fdr carrying bis will 
iMO’-eflPect. ^ 'Perhaps the idolit expedient plan would be to 
veMin the ^overnbr General in Council the appointment of 
all the superidr Officera; the Judges of the Sudder PewahnCe 
hnd Niaamut^Adawlat; the members of all the Boards in each 
‘ Of the presidencies, on the recommendation .of the subordinate 
tSdvernbrs; •While the latter should enjoy the patro^ge of all 
inferior appfdntments, for they will undoubtedly Assess thh 
traaft lifOant Of kbowiOg the qualifieaflonh of those immediately 
adlj^t to their aathorily/ Soilia similar dintrib|itioh of the 
milKaVy ataff.wppoitrfinn&ts will watarMly suggest lUelf. The 
WhoAeWf ihe^polHIeii tetatimis'lihcfttld rest with the Ooverhor 
GOneiNd. But this'.inWierely im — for the Court of 

0U«ctors Will, like enom* who had the power tO>do act ac- 
dOrdfag'^'lMr Own. discretioii. B^etpchitife and defined 
fttlea, however^ will be abMlutoly necessary t«) oVviate the 
Olaehing of authority ahd the jealdosies which wiB otherwise 
exist, as well«liS'to preYcmt any' Governor Oendral who may 
bn from, asuiiping too mnob< 

' ' Tha thMi wigiltli^ and ntOth poihta ntay be rmnSidefed tc- 
The eamliihinent of one ttntform system of law, 

. drandtAoh^juatioev'ebmiim setise, and the esteblial^d customs 
of the ^untry; so arranged as 19 suit all classes; so classed, he 
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to allow easily of aft^ration mid revision froiB time^o tiine; 
aod so worded as to be within the compcshension of ne'^pls^ 
of moderate capa.citie 8 <-^the establishment of such a code w^I 
indeed be the land maVkof a new era in the British Indian I465 
gislature, and will call fof th the gratitude of the whole peopl^ 
This point is one of primary importaime* and must necessarily; 
first occupy the serious attention of Govern, ment. The ihon* 
strous system which i(ow exists cannpt he, any longer tolerated; 
We have one set of Aegulations to which the natives are sujbi/' 
ject. There is a non-desoript set of rules of guidance to 
which Europeans • are amenaUe, which are in fact virtually, 
imprapticabie ; and the consequence in, thaVin some cases (hf 
natives are ill treated by tbe European settlers; and io^turf. 
cheat and dpfraud the latter^ neither party hqihgable to obthin^ 
any real redress. Ihe East Indians again fluctuate batweeig. 
the two classes/ being sometimes treated as. European jBritigh, 
subjects, sopijstimes as natives. , The sapie. uncerCainty. exists , 
in the courts of law and police. There, ig one fOr nhtsyesi 
another for Europeans. Id some ppints, the Europeans* are 
subject to the local courts ; in, others npt Some magistratea., 
possess the powers of a justice of the peace. Others are uof 
invested with such authority* The lopal. courts are suprenWq, 
in some case^T in others, they have no power; while thoti 
Supreme Oourt has hitherto systematically taken every oppor^ , 
tunity to evince the contempt which it entertains ^ for,thgoi]i 
and to set at. nought, their proceedings, to tho utter. rilikctf/ 
justice, in larder to keep vp,tlU dignity of, English J'qw.ana^of , 
King*s JwHges. 

It will no doubt be a work of considerable diffipolly^ , 
qi)rr|ag muchjaboiir, talent^ research, and tact, to 
system which shall provide for the wants .of snCh a miythre off 
differenfj races ; nevertheless, if entered into on, aq.eoljgbteiiedi} 
apd systeiqstim plpfi, it will not be such qn H^iilean task, as, v 
might el firpt appear and wbideyer be the .d||Eqtt|ty, \ it vieeef ^ 
be dpne, and that too speedily, Co pregeat f^pstansuppm^., 
able ev^ls to. the whole, copipiuoitj aejl^ obyiate . the 
sgrions embarraqiments to Governments ^ u v . ^ ^ 

The subject wjlt reanlvjs ii^^iMo.««o distiitot.ibre 9 ciifdi;^ 
The fifst . comprising, tl^, . the law whpsa provimpniUy 

udH-hejeoiapnoe Iq.all; ao|l|ihd*ffe9ond|, that pprtinB, which. 

bp peculjar/to esqh , chigi, as the lava of .inheriespqe, 

succ«sslonpmsjrq!B^» caste, dsfT. 5 each / ‘ ‘ 

must b^, a. separelp^hw^*. 
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Under the first head will be the forms and procedure of 
the local courts ; the laws regarding sales, mortgages, masters 
and servants, loans and debts, mercantile transactions, insol* 
vent and bankrupt laws, and some others. Under this head 
will also be classed the criminal law, and the police regula- 
tions. 

The second siijBScientlv speaks for itself : each head must 
be so devised fj^d arranged as to meet the wants, and agree 
with the customs ^f that class for which it is intended to 
legislate, it is to .be hoped that some better provision will 
be made for the guidance of those who are to administer the 
laws, than has hitherto existed. Our Hindoo and Mussel man 
subjects' are professedly allowed to enjoy their own laws in 
these points : but what has been the strange system adopted to 
secure the proper administration of this enactment. The situ- 
ations of Judge and Magistrate are filled by a succession of 
young men^i annually sent from England, all of whom are at 
the beginning of their career totally ignorant of the manners, 
customs, laws, and language of the people. Their time is 
sufficiently occupied in leaTning the language ; the routine of 
^business ; the regulations of the British Indian Government ; 
and the current duties of their situations. The latter indeed 
are so absorbing, that little time is left to acquire the other 
three. They cannot possibly have any leisure to devote to the 
study of the laws of the people in, their original languages; 
^particularly as those in which the laws are written, are fof the 
most part differedt from those in common use.. This^ur Go- 
vernment has been well aware of; and it might uave been 
expected that in such an extraordinary case, that its first care 
would have been to'have. caused a compilation in 'English of 
the chief points of the Hindoo and Mvsselman law, and dis- 
tributed the same to the differept cohrts*' To this day nothing 
-of the sort has beeiL done ; and the expedient devised was to 
ap^lnt to each court a Hindoo and > MusMlnlan law officer, 
who. on etmh imtht of difficulty submUted to him was to deliver 
hfs' bpihi^ (respectively 3ebusta, aud Futwa) on which the 
decision was Iq be founded. The s^aries ,of these officers was 
fixed on che'saipe miserable scaiq >hich' dur greediness of re- 
venue, hail hrei^W for the' whole of tbe uatiye establishments 
in bar«wiploy ; and a||thottgh they were sjubject to an examina- 
tion l^fore they received their apMintniar^ti* po provision was 

feo any ‘regular < syitem of eoueattotf; *Aft thOfiqpportu* 
ibCfy they had to'qualify them for theiir sitdatibh Wak by attend- 
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in^ a College ; X legal practice thay )iad Done. Tji^ coos^^epipe 
h^s unavoidaibly^beenf, ttiat Uia o^iniops w^icU bave beeip 
down in v^Hbiia rpsp^cti ve ca^e in Itie'djiferpiit 'cQgrjts, 
tain as great a VaiHety 'and as opposite' diqtn gs th$ grbai^^f 
lover of contradiction could wish to beheld. 

Let ns illustrate it by t}ie argumeptum a 4 hominein. ISu^ 
pose that opr jawp were written partly jn Oree|c» 
good Frencli, and that the business in the qpurt^ estabjlisln^ by* 
our African Ooveriiors^tv^s carried on in itoman Fren<|h; Ibiyi 
they bad as little acquaintance Ititb oiir ihauners/ciistoina^ 
and the language in' which the latter we^e written, ap vre jiQiqi., 
ess of those of ^e natives of India ; and that to guide ^e sup-' 
cession of inexperienced African tads wlpo were fropi Ume Ijp 
tiine appointed to preside in the courts, gn English law o^er,^. 
whose sojle education was having alte'iided g course .of Ip^w!, 
lecfnres, was appointed pn a low Mlary to eapn eojur^ V.hpff; 
opinion virtually formed the decijiion oii the most 
points of English law. This is no exaggerated sta^cnient; if / 
is precisely a parallei case/. Whitt would 6 ^ pp^ 
obtaining Jiisiicc f ^ A pd what would ' 90I be ^he irfecpacifpgbliP 
contradictions in the different decisions which wpiilq obtfin t, 

It is true that ‘some translations hgfe bepn n|i^e 
English of books of Ipw, and some glossaries or 8^* 

maries been published, (W. H/ (^acnaujditan’s JRiifid^ 
Law" and Mahomeda^n Law" for egampp, apd 
works they are,) and the Governmept have distnbpteq oppjieg'v 
of sppie of them to thp dtCfc'.ion^ cVuirts pf justijee ; but 
fault IS, t)mt even thesf have not been declared to be 
and a jud^ who is a,t t|ie pains to study ^edi ap^d, 
according to the examples he may tberp find, is liable 
his decision reversed by ,a hon-doscript opinipo’^ giTep 
the law officer of the superior court. ^ ^ 

The foripatfott of a comppiidfpm in the l^hglish 
of tbe provisions of the English, Hipdop,' anp. 
law, op each of tlje heads above alfudpd to, ai^ (be pubjUj 
tion of it by dui^niy^ is one of th^ first p6ints to I, 

attention of Goverpm^bt'sjioqid dijrectpd ; and it 
a ptiU fimbe'r blessing l^'.ihe pe>pip .i^ cbippletpd, tei 
lationji weylsjn^ vem^fpr ‘pf j 

copptiy.* There js no reason to tllP eaaepti^ 

' , * l^ii h psonlmrlf rsqaijil^c, «Se« Wa ^'niwiSder Chat rafc^rls (pmegaiaf^^* 

Kwfrrs)4f an nalwvaHlf tlSeaSstrr, anaaqnaiafred eilh''8iigMi: ■ 

■lrtlMfpf>W>Wth0SM*jatqi.lS^II,|!S|rf.tlirWip®vW*. , ... 
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in expectation of the report of the law commission, whoso 
observations will, in the first place, be chiefly of a general 
nature; besides, whatever be the arrangement of that part, of 
the code which will be common to all clasafes, it is indispensable 
that each roust have its own distinct code respecting those 
points which concern itself alone. Moreover, as it will be al- 
most impossible to find any set of men who would be suffici- 
ently acquainted with the laws of the three above nam«>d 
classes, the coniinission (should there be only one) must be do 
numerous as to comprise men qualified to arrange each depart- 
ment, and it will in reality be divided into as many distinct 
branches, each of which will be investiaating and consolidating 
laws perfectly independent of each other. 

One of the best provisions' of the new act is that which 
places the Supreme Court under the controul of the Govern- 
ment of the country. This opinion will, 1 know, not meet the 
concurrence of many of my readers. Those not in the service 
of Government, particularly the mercantile class, and especi- 
ally the great mercantile aristocracy of Calcutta, have always 
wished to uphold the Supreme Court. Their fe« lines towards 
that establishment ytite, however, a curious medley : as far as 
themselves were conct*rned, it was the object of every one of 
them to avoid having any transaction with the court. Bitter 
•complaints were n^ade of the expense of every proceeding 
connected with it, and not a few of the injustice of its deci- 
^sioDs; by the very men who yet view its existence with satis* 
faction. The reason of this apparent inconsistency i^tbat the 
Supreme Court is considered by those alluded to, as&n aiitho-^ 
rity opposed to the Government of ^the East India Company, 
and as a check the exertion of arbitrary power on the pait 
of Government. Were this the fact,' there would be some 
,rea^oR f»r wishing to retain so expensive an instiiiition. But 
ii is, probable, that its greatest admirers will find this a difficult 
pdint to prove. Every dheck should, no doubt, be devised to 
prevent the abase of auihoHty, still it would appear rather an 
anomalous mode of proceeding to attempt to do this by the es- 
tablishibent of a court independent of the Government of 
the country especially when Ve consider the effect which 
such a ' measure would have to lower the dignity of the 
Government in the eyes of the natives. This was doubt- 
less, the ostensible reason for the original institution of the 
c^it IBs question ; but had it been tlie real and sole ob- 
j'ect, ^ a far better plan might have been adopted by thd 
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British Parliament.* The obvious and simple course, to, have 
pursued was this; If the Government p«)ssessed too unlimited 
and irresponsible power^ let it be curtailed, and proper restric- 
•tioiis imp«ised ; if asy individual Governor were entity Oi 
opprf>8sioiis, he should have been recalled and provision 'made 
for his condemnation at home. This would have been a far 
more just and rational proceeding than to vest the Government 
of the country with arbitrary ppwer, and at the same time 
appoint a court with a view of controiiling its undue ex- 
eicise; but even if this had been the intention, it was found 
that the undue exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the 
protecting court was a far more intolerable evil than that 
which it wa« professedly intended to check, and not only pro- 
ductive of the greatest injustice, but, actually in' practice tend- 
ed to the subversion of the Governmeut of the coun|ry, so 
that in 1792, a bill wa^ passed, expressly exempting from its 
jurisdiction the Governor Gf^nersCt in Council ; all matters of 
revenue; and, all zemindars, ( nd other native farmers and col- 
lectors of the revenue. If examples of undue exercise of ar- 
bitrary power be wanted^ they will be found in the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court, a hundred-fold more numerous than any 
that can be adduced as emanating from the British Govern- 
ment of which sufficient details are recorded in Mill, which 
were alluded to in^No, 24 of these papers. * The real cause of 
the establishment of the .Court was to provide, at the expense 
of the Company, some patronage for the British ministers,, 
and not any philanthropic views of protection for the natives 
or any 5^er class. Every friend to justice would wish to see 
proper checks and responsibility imposed on their rukrs; but 
I cannot subscribe to the opinion that this will be eftrated in 
India by the introduction at ten times the expense of the local 
court, of a court of English law, the principal features* of 
which are the sacrifice of ail justice, for the ^nefit of law- 
yers end revues. . 

But if protection against oppres^oo be gought, will aw 
one undertake to p ant ^ out Svbecein. it^ was to be oWioM 
from the , Supreme Court, ic tliose cases in which th^patives^ 
or English mercantile class really require it? Can that^ Court 
interfere to lessen the intolerable burden of .taxatibn ua<|eJr 
which the people are groaning? Can it. prevent the upjbllt 
seizure, under the mild name oiT resumptum^ of free , lands 7 
Can it oblige the Government to encrease the number of local 
cofirU, the wgnt of a sufficiency of which amounts to a virtual 
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. deniill of justice ? Call it alleviate the* evils of the Govern- 
' Uient purvUyUiiee system T CAn It prevent, ttie ruth of the 
native aristocracy which hes .beon affected in order to false a 
still higher revenue ? Call it check that illiber;il aiid short- 
sighted policy ^hidh hat induced the Oovernmenl to consider 
and treat the pebble ha a degraded race* hod to fit Che Salaries 
of tboso necesSamf employed at Set lOOr a rate as to compel 
them to be dishonest? Cat it rescue the East Indian com- 
munity from the nhlhetited dblbduy and degradation in Which 
they hafe been placed by Oovefnhient? Can it rescue Hih 
JSnglish tnfSrfeMar frtilh transmission Without tsial 7 These 
ahd mnfay other aueatibhs may be asked, to all and each of 
hfKich'ilie mouriiiul reply is ** No.’* In the last CaSe the 
fcOiitt did bCcasianally attedipt to inteffera add dtand forth in 
'dt'fe.ice of an oppressed individual. Then indeed did the 
Supreme Court shihe forth in all its benignity. Lawyers would 
maice motions and talk grand about rights, privileges, and li- 
^rty. Babeas corpus writs would be Issued 16 the officer 
Who had charge of the individual ordered fbr tratlsibiSsion, and 
public eapectatibn raised to ttie liighe^d pitch in anticipation 
bf the result. But could the cbuit present , the (raiishiiSsfon ? 
No I— altd this the iUdfgeS well knew. What then Was the 
rhall motive of all this display to gain pdpnlariCy With the 
. jBrmliSh public, and put money ili the pockets Of the Lawyers 
— ror no other ends did it or Cdnld II attswUr. 'But Is there no 
Other point in Which relief from oppression could be Obtained 
Trdih the Supreme Court which Could nOt be found leLmwhere? 
If an 'JShglisti traveller were to refute to pay a Vllllsp huckster 
the price df gfoln for his horse, Snd tO beat him When he ap* 
pliea for it, in eveht of the latter being refused all redress by 
the local authorities, would the Bilpfome Cburt willhigly re<> 
Ceive the ebihplaint ? Certtiiily ; and bate We should haVe a 
hbble Specimen of the protection to be derivedTrbm a CoUrt of 
English Ipw. The councel for the prosecution Wbnld make a 
aj^Wdid epeOCh, iltustrated* by tropes,' fts^res*of rtietoric, si- 
biSlIea, hod bUdUtlons; 'he would Set F6rib the oppression and 


\iummd 
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iid^tlohs ; 'he would iet F6rib the oppression and 
ch the'pooV/^hardllesa, indoCAnt ^'natives COIh. 
A frohi the ^EAjrAfik. ne would poifit 10 the 
t/ of the, cahe' oefore the dbuft; ahd, 'finally. 
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hatred of oppresBioti/ ligiMtice and tytanny of ^very d^scrip- 
tkOrf was fully equal to that of Ilia leAi^ned brothor’a, and t£afi 
lie waa equally anxiouB to puniah ovary ioatance of lha kiird op 
the part of the finglisb ; bat at the same tiiiiet' that there wera'' 
always two ' aidbs of a qveatiou. He would then proceed to 
state oh the otheir hand, that the frauds and roguety of the ua- 
lives were anpam lelled t and their InsOlsfncO so great, that he 
himself, Or even the leafn'ed judge upon the bench, might, If 
s^jrbject to 'H, be attempted to take the law into hn own hjanda» 
andihflldt aummary chasti^meOt trpon the offending party; 
and vfonM ooiiclude hy turning the Whole affair into ridtcule; 
declaring the present Case was one of the most trivial he hfid 
eVer heard 6f, and that be Was ahhamed to see such hroug^ 
into Court. Then would follow the summing. up of the 'learn* 
ed judge, who would* ste^ r midway between the contendin|f 
parties declaring, on the one hand, his hatred of oppression, 
and readiness to afford redress and distribute impartial justice ; 
but admitting that*there was much truth in what had been urged 
by the counsel for the defendant. What is the concinSfOif? 
Why, that after the native huckster had spent some months in 
travelling backwards and forwards, adfsIaUce of some'hundred 
or perhaps tWo thousand miles, and disbiiresd somi thousand 
rupees in foes, law charges and bis own ezpences ; he woOld 
gain a verdict in his fovoir of ohe rupee eight annas for his 
grain ; damages, ten rupees for his beating/ with costs thiit 
would cover about oUe-balf br cme<*thtrd of his outlay. ’ % Imve 
no irtSeiltiOn of throwing arty imputations on any indHridual, 
judge or ^nsel. It is not persctns, but tho sysfom of Ja# 
which I would as^tail, — a system which Tenders justice utterly 
unattainable, unless 'by sudi enormous sacrilices. 

1 Would wish Afs allude to one point. Which is often Ihehi' * 
tioiied to the credit of the Supreme ^oiirt, vis. tlie impaHinlii^ 
With which caums are iitirestigated and decided in whtfim - 
Government are' a' party. Afo &erC nOna such, to be found ' id 
the loCal courts Y Lei the rUConls be isaUmtqpd, and 1 WiU 
engage to say, that iu any cowrtia the coentiy. afar greld^ 
number of Cttits df the above Watata In which 
have be^n Cast #tll be brotigiitto H|bV^n coCid be ilfotMced 
fo 'the Saprema Cbhrt In any ^CqCid uiveu 
judges of the latter, who are totally in^pumlsat ef 
VeHimMt,^eeehNi credit for'^, what shou’d be si&id'^ tiba 
cbfiduet of the local jndgea, wboee NireKiiodd is sdety^ dej^*'* 
dent on the pleasure' of Oovemmeiti Y 
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Where then fire the benefits, let*iDe ask its admirers, 
which have resulted from the establishment of this Court 7 
while, oD the other hand, evils without number may be adduced. 
Power for evil they possess in abiindaiipe, and have ifsurped a 
much greater i^hare than the legislature ever intended to bestow. 
But we may cballenge any one to instance one single benefi- 
cial effect produced "by the existence of the Supreme Court 
which would not equally have resulted from a local oue. 

It is indeed moiisiroos that a court of this nature should 
be established in opposition to the Government of the country ; 
a court from which there is really no appeal, and whose deci- 
sions are at once carried into effect : — a court in which the 
judges declare that their orders must be obeyed, whatever be 
the nature of them. According to their dictum, from the 
death or illness of the otliers, a single judge may be left upon 
the bench ; may declare whatever he chooses to be law ; and 
this is to be obeyed as implicitly as an act of Parliament, 
whatever may be the cnnsequeiioes, even tii the risk or the 
ruin of. the British Bin pi re. , The almost total su|>vcrsion of 
the civil government of the country^ in consequence of the 
(arbitrary proceedings and extraordinary pretensions ot the 
Supreme Government, is already matter of history. We have 
also heard a judge declare from the bench, that be is the sole 
representative of the king and the government of the country ! 
That government which is intrusted with the sovereignty of a 
hundred millions of people can only communicate with him by 
humble petition 1 The late trial of Mr. Betts is fiesh in the 
memory of my readers, and is a strong instance of^e effects 
resulting frpm tb^ establishment of a Court of ^glish law, 
which is virtually irresponsible. An individual is accused of 
having caused the death of another by severe beating : the 
cause is under trial, and the jury are summoned to investigate 
the matter; the (ifst fKUOts of which are naturally, the fact 
of the beating having been given and the severity with which 
i% ^as inflicted. In the midst of the proceedingr, the judge 
ileclares that Aiere was no evidence to snow^ that the beating 
caused the death of the deceased ; that this is a point of law ; 
that ,the jf^ry are bound to tstke all directions on all points of 
law m lieDch ; and that ^ will receive no other verdict 
one of apqqittal. , , 

^ a^an.of plain common sense would have supposed 

^thil the Boint of |bere being sufficient evidence or, not to show 
lEbh^ tbh beating caused the death, was the very one which 
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the jury were impanelfed to determine : but according to the 
proceedings in this case; it appears that unless an English sur- 
geon is on ihe spot to examine the body at the moment of 
death, there can be nD legal eridence on this bead : and at 
this rate, the grossest outrages may be perpetrated against the 
nil lives with impunity in the interior of the country wherO no 
surgeon resides. I have no intention however to impugn the ^ 
decision of the Court; It is, we mfay conclude, perfectly coin- * 
sonant to English law ; and is only an additional instance to 
the thousands that might be adduced of the wide distinctioi^' 
between law and justice. These two have indeed been aptly 
compared to two parallel lines which, according to Euclid 
being protracted to any extent, never boincide. They not 
unfreqnently resemble two diverging lines, the further the 
proceedings extend, the wider apart they becom^. 

But if this be English law, what becomes of the ** pal- 
ladium of our rights,’’ our boasted trial by jury ? and wjiat Sk- 
precedent does it not establish. Under this rule of conduct, 
u judge may at any time declare any thing to be a point of law, 
and that he will receive no other verdict than the one he dic- 
tates. If this be "correct, it is high time that the legislature 
slionid alter the law; or the institutions of trial by jury may' 
as well be abolished, and the juror be saved the trouble of at- 
tending and the loss which they incur by the neglect of tbeit.i 
business. 

The time has at length arrived, when things will be put 
upon a premer footing with respect to the transactions of this 
court. It m the duty of Government to impose some restric- 
tions on the arbitrary proceedings and inordinate graspings of 
power which have been its characterisrics ever since its estab- 
Jishmeiit, and to protect their native subjects from the inflh'tion 
of a system of law, so totally foreign to their habits, customs,^ 
and feelings, and so enormously expensive in its proceedings.^ 
Let the couit exist, if it were only to prove by contrast tlie^ 
superiority of the regulations of the British Indiiui Ooyelrni^" 
roent, faulty and imperfect as these in many respects are, OTe't 
English law; but let it be confined to its proj^r limiU,'llAd’ 
even there provision should be made io allow the people 
option in applying to it or that of bringingtbeir business ^forw 
a tribunal similar to the local court establishejji in the iuiefior ' 
of the conntry. . . r 

When this shall be accompli^ied, the expense pT^e/ 
Supreme Court and the exorbitant fees and law ctearg^ to* 
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ifhich the suiters are subjept which rffituiuliy pome under uni- 
son, There is not perhaps in the whole world an ja$|tanca of 
so expensive an establisbrncni compared with the limited ex- 
tent of its proper jurisdiction. r 

If economy be an object with Government, retrenchment 
may well be applied here, when the queers of the court are 
inhuitely mure numerous than is necessary, and tlieir salaries 
so eDormouSy and where the expenses of the suitors are about 
tan to fifty (iiijlims^e great as in the local ebufta in the ipteripr 
of the country, and this will, without any enprease of expen- 
diture, enable Government to eqeres^e the number, of the lat- 
ter and give the people some chance of obtaiuin|f justice. 

This indeed must be one of the first points to which the 
attention of our rulers is imperatively called ; if neglected, it 
will bp forced upon them by disturbances from which the most 
serious causeqiienees will result, and which may even a fleet the 
s'ability of tlie British Indian Empine. English settlers will 
aot submit (now that transportation without trial is happily^ 
abolished) with patience to the virtual denial of justice which 
the natives have hitherto borne. The pressure ^of business 
with which every court is overloaded and the great want of 
local authorities in the interior of the districts, threaten hourly 
to stop the machine altogether ; and if something be npt done, 
and that speedily, it will fall by its own weight. 

In justice to itself Government should rouse from its le- 
thargy, and give th'e opportunity, which has never "yet existed 
by the proMr execution of the laws, of judging o^their good 
or evil tetidency. . This is the* more necessary, because in all 
file complaints that ' have been made (and God knows they 
have been sufficiently numerous and just) a proper discrimina- 
tion has never yet been matle between the faults Which should 
be charged on the laws themselves, and those with the effect 
of their non-execution. 

Much of this is I am sensible a repetition of what has 
beeti already iMvanced, but the importance of the subject is a 
sufficient egciise. A crisis is now fust pppruaciring qf which 
abundant warning have been given. It is not ye( tdo late to 
avert it. buli if any longer neglected, the consequences will be 
dreadful, Thq disturbances in almost the whole of the tJp- 
pVf ^Piijbvincetfin 1824 and the "late Cole insurrection would 
d, CQiild the people jiaye obta{oed jqdress 
from the cstablUhed suihorities. Serious 
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as these instances were« tliey would have assumed a more 
formidable aspect* bad the people found Englishmen ready to 
assist and direct them. 

The neat point Vbich should engage the attention of 
Government, is not perhaps of quite so emergent importance 
as that just alluded to. ^ if however, the welfare of the peo- 
ple and the future stability of the British Indian Empire be, 
with riileis who arrogate to themselves tlie titles of liberal and 
enlightened^ a point of any importance and more worthy of 
attainment than the fame of having extracted a large tempora- 
ry re veil lie, without regard to future consequences, it is one 
which cannot be much longer postponed. 1 mean the cVeatiea 
of some property in land, and the imposing some restriction 
to the exorbitant taxation with which tne people are now op- 
pressed. 1 allude of course to those parts of the country to 
which the permanent settlement has'^ not b^en extended, and" 
there, in reality, property in land does not exist. Estates are 
constantly advertized for sale without a single bidder beidg^ 
obtained for them ; or as if it were done in mere mockery for 
an estate, paying a thousand rupees a year to 'Goveinment, 
an offer of /ive rupees is occasionally made ! Rent-free lands' 
will not now command above one or two years’ purchase, 
under the tardy and unjust proceedings ol the reaumpiion 
regulations. Under correction, 1 uf>e the- word tardy. It is 
the decision of the case only, to which that will apply ; the 
preliminary resumption is unfortunately speedy enough. In 
the preseiU impoverished state of the country and total absence 
of any iii^cement to improve land or introduce a better sys- 
tem of farming, the revenue has reached its maximum. If 
the existing system be continued, it is fur more likely to fall 
than to increase. Js this a slate of things to be maintained t 
or to be quoted as one of the proofs of the blessings which ' 
people derive from their subjection to British authority ? On 
the other hand, I am convinced that were the settlement 
declared permanent ; if this be the sole object and end of 
Government, they would ere many years were passed, begin 

to derive an encrease of net regime. 

Ill the 'first place, the expense of collection might be 
speedily reduced ; and as the people , became more wea|t||y, 
the customs and excise duties would become more productiye'. 
This point of view is for tllq^e who can only be induc^dv to 
listen io the prospect of .their own interest. To the really 
enlightened mau, oue might suppose that the checking 'of 
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•unjustly exorbitant taxation^ and attaching the people to our 
I would be objects of some imporlaiice. But the Court of 
Directors appear to have been short-sighted to perceive this ; 
and each successive Governor General has been too anxious to 
, carry home a large balance siieet to exhibit to his masters, 
when summoned before them, to render an account of his 
stewardship, and teceive the reward of his services.* 

The maii^points then, which under the operation of the 
' New Charter ought to occupy the immediate attention of 
Govemittent, are these : * 

1st. To provide for the administration of the existing 
laws. 

f 2dly. To create a property in land and impose some 
restriction on taxation. , 

3dly. To define the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and reform its proceedings and the ruinous expenses to which 
the suiturs are subject. 

These are imperative, and will be sufficient in (bemselves 
to give a new spring to British India. The codification and 
reform of the laws, and other comparatively minor details, are 
the next points for consideration, and they must be carried 
into effect as speedily as possible. Had hot the interests of a 
)iundred millions of Indians been considered of miner import* 
ance to the price of tea in England, and the obtaining a little 
popularity for the ministry, Ibe Charter ought to have done 
more for the former : still the prospects yrhich it Affords are 
better than those we had before. Let us be thankml for what 
we have obtained. Our Internal improvement is now mainly 
id Qur own hands. Let the Government do its duty, and let 
the pedple and the press unceasingly remind them of it, and 
India may ere long rise from the degraded state in which she 
htui hitherto been mtained by British cupidity. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

MAfcb;i8dl. 


* nm. plaoM wfiifb, from pMttUar l<ie*l eiW!niii.l<iiieri, 

mmjf pellktM peld aoiM facrente. Acta for iofUBee. The expeiidiiore cftmiBd 
bf fhe^hMCblmMSet of Ihn heat 'bf'OoVerDCiM'Bt dllit bla'ce, and the creat 
dmnad.tfibieh wiM be ereaied for kg tort* of pradiiM, vrfli tdi^ove the conii. 

S m af 'lhe people arsaw. If Oovarnment alill ehne to ihe hope of a lictlo 
rtbeV ehoreoio, the penSaneal octtleaieBl nap in that diatrioC he poApooed 
r a abort tifiie ; which ihill Vffard a fftmoiia nppbrtiAiilf Ibr the mVesde offleef 
Is ao^um Sian easp rats Ihs sbsneler of a crack eollcoUa.’* 
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ON THE IMPEDIMENTS TO IMPROVEMENT CAUSED 
THE EXISTING SYSTEM OF CONDUCTING THE DIFFBll- 
ENT DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The great drawback which has hitherto existed to the 
promotion of any improvement of ^ritish India Is the ab- 
sence of a regular and systematic principle in the goveriiimeiit 
of the country, and the want of anv permanent interest among 
those whose duty it is to devote their attention to this impor- 
tant object in the empire which Is committed to their charge; 
The extraordinary circumstances attendant on the acquisition 
of our dominion in this country, and the almost unparalleled 
rapidity of its establishment ; together with the limited number 
of individuals selected for the rulprs of so vast a territory, 
have occasioned such constant labour in carrying on the more 
current duties of Government, , that little or no time has been 
afforded for enlarged views or general enquiries. Anothef 
check has existed in the youth and inexperience of thosp to 
whom so large a portion of the government is entirusted, — men 
brought from a distant hemisphere, whose ipanners, customs 
and language have no affinity with those they are destined to 
rule, and of whom, at the commencement of their career, they 
h&ve every thing to learn ; a study which requires so much ^ 
assiduity, so much personal investigation ; accompanied at' the 
same time with so entire a freedom from prejudice, that even 
those who have spent the best part of their lives in its pursuit 
have acq^^red little real knowlei^ge or satisfactory information 
on the subject. 

Some ' general observations on this head were offered in 
No. 17 of these papers; and I now proceed to examine it 
more in detail, an<l consider what, might and ought to have 
been done, and what has been the result. 

I have already alluded to two of the fundamental articles 
in the creed of the British ^^overnment ; first, toat the priipary 
object of its existence is the realization of the largest possible 
revenue; and secondly, the incapacity and inefficiency of the 
natives, which is to be siippKed by European agency to the 
geatest extent to which it ca*n be admitted : to which may b^^ 
added the idea of tlie universaf ability of a militnry or civil 
officer to hold any situation in the executive adminietration 6f 
Oovernmeiis however complicated its duties Dr foreign to his , , 
habitual occupations. ^ ^ 
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Tlie first has been sufficiently discussed, and it seems no\r 
to be alloweil on all sides that the engine of taxation has been 
exerted to the extent of its .power andean be wound no higher. 
As long as the whole attention of Government wan directed (o 
this point, little hope could be indulged that our rulers could 
be puisiiaded to the adoption of any measures t mi meliorate 
the condition of the. people or develope the resources of fnHi», 
a counliy rich in natural productions and captible of impnive- 
ment beyond iB>st portions of the world/ Now, liowevei, ih it 
the above connection lias been forced upon our rulers by state- 
ments, arguments, and facts which it is impossible to overthrow, 
we may hope that better prospects are in stole. It oidy re- 
m|iins for them to open their eyes to their true and permanent 
interests and enact a few measures of conimori justice to the 
people under their coiitroul, and the beiieticial effects would 
soon be manifested, both in the welfare of their subjects and 
the stability of Government. 

Let us now consider the second point, and more particu- 
larly the latter part of it, for the impolicy and injustice of 
excluding the natives, as much as possible, from all share in 
the Government of their country has not only been generally 
acknowledged, but considerable progress has been made in 
the abolition of so invidious and disgraceful a distinction. We 
need not go far for innumerable instances otf the extraordinary 
estimation in which the English character is held, or for proofs 
of the general opinion of their universal genius. The ap- 
pointments to offices which are daily made are sufficiently 
strong evidence. We see one man who has been all his life 
in the revenue department suddenly nominated a civil and ses- 
sions judge; another who has been educated in the jud cial 
line all at once creuted a commissioner of revenue ; a tidrd, 
whose only employment has been in a secretary's officis or the 
Calcutta custom- house, is made collector and magistrate ; a 
fourth who has been chiefly occupied in the revenue line, is 
appointed to audit accounts;, a filth is sent fiom the commer- 
cial to the judicial or revenue department, or vice versa. X 
young military officer is without any test as to his qualifica- 
tions or knowledge of the language of the people, piomoted 
under tbf name of ** assistant to a political commissioner," to be 
judge, magistrate* and collector over a large division ; or even 
to the qffioe of commissioner of revenue and circuit, &c. Xc. 

/ite all tbesie' various duties so easy to be learnt that i>ny 
man, ^without the slightest previous information* can perfoM 
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them^ as it were, by mtuition ? Are the numerous volumes of 
reguUtions enacted tor the guidance of these different officers- 
so simple that the knowledge of them , is to be 'acquired in a 
day ? Doubtless a iqan of talent and application may, after 
his appointment, by diut of study and attention in duet time 
make himself in some degree inusier of them, notwithstanding^ 
the small portion of leisure which the constant pressure of 
current business affords; but how, in the mean time, is the 
service ojf Governmenf performed, and the welfaie of the' 
people advanced ? — or rather how completely is it not neg- 
lected and sacrificed by the ignorance of the new officer of 
points which are daily brought before him for decision 7 Busi- 
ness is shufiled through without order or consideration with 
litile or no referrence to the result ; orders are issued by some 
at hazard, ashamed to own their ignorance, and ask advice of 
those who are capable of giving it ; whilst others privately 
refer almost every case to their head native officer, aud act 
according to his decision ; s6 that the people are at the mercy 
of a man who, has every temptation to be dishonest, and to 
serve his friends at the expense of justice ; without the slightest 
responsibility to act as a check upon him. What else can be 
the result of such a system? Is the Science of Governing nt; 
the knowledge of a complete set of new and important duties; 
the acquaintance with voluminous laws ; the character and 
language of a whole nation, to be learnt in a moment ? Xhe 
sic vulo, sic jubeo” of the Governor General can undoubt- 
edly appoint any man ti» any situation, and may, perhaps, 
stifie the eomplaints of those who have been unjustly supersed- 
ed to maSe way for his friends ; but he has not yet attained 
the power to bestow the qualifications ne cessary for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office ; nor can he prevent thov 
secret murniuis aud discontent of the juniors or stimulate them 
to exertion with so uncertain a prospect of reward. 

The foregoing are cases on which depend the immediate 
happiness or misery of millions of people. Those to wiiicli' 
1 shall now refer are comparatively of minor importance. 
The chief effect which they produce, is to retard those marKs 
of improvement which are the durt of a civilized admin Utratiun, 
and to waste the money of Government. In the stud depart- 
ment for example one would imagine that some knowledge of 
the breeding, rearing, and medical treatment of horses was ne-- 
cessary; that some acquaintance with the subject was neces- 
sary to the breeding and management of cattle. In fogtand 
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Ae profession of a civil engineer requires a course of previous 
study in architecture, in the practical detail of bunding, in 
drawing plans, and in forming estimates and calculations of 
expense. The business of surveying end making maps of a 
country is not usually intrusted to a young man who has ne- 
ver even thought upon llie subject. Yet in India all these 
deitartments are (tiled and condheted by military men, selected 
entirely by interest ; and not only a^ they on their tirst ap* 
poiiitment perfectly ignorant of the business allotted to them, 
but by the regulations of the service, just as a young man is 
begiiiiiing to undei stand his duty, he is removed from the post 
and recalled to his regiment to make way for another, ^ow 
can mismiiiiagetiieiit an<l insufficiency in the conduct of the 
difterent departments of Government be wondered at when 
such is the iiiiide of selecting officers to direct their affairs ? 
The evil effects of such a system upon the discipline and well- 
being .of the army is also worthy of consideration. I could 
ii|ention an officer who performed regimental duty for about 
three months, on his first arrival in the country, as a cadet. 
He was then fortunate enough to be employed on the staff, 
ill the pay and stud departments in which he has i^mained 
upwards of twenty yearsf and in which he may continue until 
he attains the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and then, according 
to the reiriilations which have beew enacted for the good of the 
service by preventing the absence of officers from their corps 
for too long a period, he may bo ordered to join a regiment. 

Such a nan must be eminently qualified to command a 
corps on service, or even to manoeuvre one upon par^^ ! This, 
perhaps, may be an extreme case ; but there are niaiiy who 
obtain political situations or staff appointments after two, three, 
oV five years^ subaltern’s duty, and after the lapse of fifteen 
or twenty years rejoin the army as majors or lieutenant-colo- 
nels in command of a regiment. With respect to the first se- 
lection of young men for stafiT appointments that will of 
course, until tl|e w^or Id becomes a great deal better than there 
IS any pixmiise of at present, be decided by chance or interest 
as heretofore : besides, in truth, although it is very fine to talk 
about meritr'^ whom should Gwveniment apply to know the 
characier of young subaltern? If the commanding officer 
gave the truth, without any exaggeration, in nine'oases out of 
ten it Uroiild simply be, that ensign or corUet A. or B. had 
atteiide<| drills and parades, and had never done any thing to 
disgrace or distinguish himself. As to knowledge of the Ian- 
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^giHige aod customs of the people, or probable fitneiBs for 
particular duty for which the young man ■ is cliosen, 'those 'ar# 
points held su lightly in estimation that no question is ever 
asked or test proposed«. But we are not yet in Utopia, 
granting that interest arranges the matter, I will suggest a piaa 
by whMi Government may equally employ its patronage in, 
favour of its own friends and yet secure a more effective agon* 
cy. The Governor General has a certain number of ntfmai 
on his list — instead of appointing them in rotation to the suc- 
cessively vacant situations, suppO'te be were previously to 
quire of each candidate what line be preferred, and make 'bis 
appointments accordingly. It will easily be understood tWat 
one man may have a fancy for horses ; another a taste for 
drawing or surveying; and a third, an inclination for. legal 
studies ; and if these be respectively sent to the Stud, Quar- 
terinaster-generars, or Judge Advocate^s department^ each 
will probably shine ; whereas had the appointments beqni 
reversed, the inefficiency of all might have l^en exemplified^ 
The suggestion is worth attention, for it might be productive 
of good and could do no harm. 

But if Government wielie'sthe ffifferent departments pf 
the staff* to be proj^rly. conducted, at the same time that tfae 
discipline and efficiency of the army is preserved, itmustadop^ 
an entirely different principle from tliat on which it has hither* 
to acted. Instead of taking men from the army to serve for 
a certain time, the only sound plan would be tp uiake the com- 
.missariaL the civil engineer, the stud, the judge advocate, the 
pay; clotkniig, timber, and gun^oatriage ageiicie.#, and other . 
staff* departments, each as establishment in itself; . to select 
men for each, and to establish tests of qualifications not only 
for the first aj^intment, but for promt>tion to every success . 
sive grade. There should be a regular gradation of rank and 
pay in each department, and those obce employed in any Oiiff 
should be confined solely to that branch of the service. Rul^ 
might easily be enacted for reward of good cotffi uct, and pun- 
ishment of neglect or mal-praetices ; ^and if necessary, the Wh^^e 
might be made amenable to thf articles of war already existiiig; 
or any others that might be instituted generally, or for the apiK 
oial guidance of Ih^ particular departments. , By 
military rank to the different gr%dM the respectability 
service would be ensured, an 1 if the pay were higher tmd' that 
of oorresponding ranks in the army, the appointmema would 
be M object of limbitinn to all classes. 1 O^ould by no iheaiih 
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exclude .military odBcers from these situations : on the contrary 
it would seem expedient to give them a preference in the srlec-^ 
tion ; and as so>>n as an officer was appointed to the stuff he 
should be struck of the list of the regiildr army, and his place 
filled U)>. This would have the advantage of inciting young 
military men to study ; of giving promotion in the army, and 
of ke(*ping up the complement of officers. . In the last, aii evil 
so universally complained of, viz. the paucity of officers with 
regiments, would be obviated. If efficiency be an object the 
staff appointments ought to be as completely separated as the 
Artilleiy, Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry. The existing 
plair is as absurd as it would be to officers Cf the three former 
in succession from the itifantiy, and as soon as those employed 
bad been long enough in their respective departments to 
well acquainted with their new duties, and to have forgot- 
ten their former onesi to oblige them to return to their original 
line, and to supply their places with a fresh selection of novices. 
Ultiinately when a considerable number of Englibh colonists 
shall have settled in IndiH, it will be found expedient t6 
separate some of these departments (such as the stud, civil 
engifieer, clothing, gun|Hiwder agency, c^c.) entirely from the 
military branch, and to provide for whut is wanted by con- 
tract as in England. What an extraordinary farce it is to 
employ a young subaltern for fifteen or twenty years as head 
tflilor, and then send him as lieutenunt-colonel to command 
a regiment. 

The same plan should be adopted when milit^ officers 
are selected to nil civil situations. 'They should I& obliged 
' io undirgo a test in the first instance; and after a certain 
period of probation, if found duly qualified, they should be 
struck off the army list, and permanently fixed in the civil 
service. Oii this subject it seems proper to advert to a pro- 
^ posal which has lately been agitated to select the whole of the 
civil service from the army, and make the latter the first step 
in the GoveriNvent employ. This would be by no means 
judicious. Doubtless in so targe a body as the roilitafy officers 
in India, ^^^'9 and must be, many individuals of great 

tiitents and possessed of emiment qiiulifioations for almost any 
sitiiatioii'; but that the general atcaiuments of the military 
offilcs^ can be equal to those of the civilians, a moment’s 
reflectums i^pon the priniary education, and subsequent train- 
ing of the two el isses^ will show to be impossible. The 
usually come to lildia at the age of between sixteen 
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End serenteso. The*latter at the same age are sent to 
where \bey study for two years, and then aft^Br passing^Ea 
examination are sent to India, having, in addition to tie 
advantages of a college education, had t*ie opportunity o| 
seeing a little more of the world and of society than the for- 
mer. After his arrival in India, all that the young cadet fif 
obliged to learn is parade duty atkd the words of coihmiihd. 
The whole of his time not devoted to these occupatibhe Is 
entirely at his own disposal and is by far the majority apeht 
in idle amusements. The young civilian, on tjjie other handt. 
is obliged to study until he can pam a Second examination 
the Ian linages of the country, and is then appointed to a sitg-, 
ation, in which, however indisposed to application, be is 
compelled to do mmetking. Under these circumstances, in a 
given number of each class, which is the more likety to bf ' 
qualified to till the high and responsible situations in wtiich^th# 
civil functionaries have hitherto been placed in IiidiE? 

With regard to the civil service, if the welfare of tlh^ 
people and the permanent interests of Government Were thil 
real objects, we should adopt the same plan which is Ebofa 
suggested in relation to the staff appointments, vix,' throw iK ' 
open to all, and establish a test for admission to the service 
and one fur promotion to each snccesvive step, but as tbiE will 
be considered a point of minor importance to the patroEi^(!a‘ 
of the Court of Directors, it Is probable that the bid 
Will, for a considerable time at least, be retained. ThiC idi- 
jeetion does not apply with equal force to the selection for' ilblf 
appointments. The patronage of the Local GovernmEiit woiild 
in a considerable degree be retained, but that of the Court of 
Directors would be eqcreased by* the appointment ol an 
ditional number of cadets to nil the vacancies occa^Oneti^^ 
and this might counterbalance the evil of the plan, vis, tw ' 
extra expense- which it would entail. . j ' 

There are also many anomalies in the provisions for 
rying on the boc^iieas of Ooverhmesit whioh ar%no€ only ^e^' ' 
absurd, but extremely unjust towards *the people; ina^ineeb w 
the interests of the latter are wofully ^rmced. 8ot0eof$itds# ' ^ 
have been already mentioned, dbch as the appbihMent.tjft^nnj^' ' 
who have spent all their lives in Hhe upper proijhtc^'^' 
chnrffE of a district in Benjptl, and vice versa, tbo^li ' 
and laognage-of the people of Bepgat Proper fUid 'jpLll . , 

being nearly as different as those of the French and BnipisK, 
Again^ we have now possession of Arraban and AasasiV in each 
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M which is a race of people dissimilar hi character and l^n-* 
ghage from either of the aboire. Yet this citC'omstaiice ap^ 
pears never to bare any weight in the selection erf officers to 
administer the affairs of the different «parts of our empire^ 

. Interpreters are, previous to their appointttieut« obliged to 
pass an examination in the language of the country ; but adju» 
tants to native regiments are subject td no such test. Can our 
rulers have ever rejected for a moment thot it must be impiSs* 
tibiwfor an adjiltaat to do his duty who is unable .to conrerse 
fmiliarv with his men ? Surely . if it had occurred to them 
ipime rule on this head wou^ have been enacted. Of the two^ 
as^far as the interests of the natTve soldiery are concerned, a * 
knowledge of the language is infinitely more necessary in an 
idjutant than in an interpreter. ' The services of the latter 
tire only required at court martials> or at other set times and 
places, when it would be easy to procure a person to perform 
the duty ; but it is out of the question that an adjutant can 
always find some one to iuterpret for him in the numberless 
instances in which he tnusi communicate with his men ; occur- 
ring, as they must often do, at a moments warning. It'is 
not very uncommon to see young medical men in charge of a 
corp woo have only been a few mouths in India, and whose 
Icnowledp of the language does not extend beyond a few' 
words .Buffioient to enable him to give directions to menial 
aefvants.' *lElow is it possible that the complaints and diseases 
of .those in the huapital under bis cliaige can be properly 
al^nded to 7 Many other instances of mis nature might be 
oiiatSed.; but:, I haye already alluded to . them in jNo. 6 of 
tiMsmpapem. 

. ^ is the difQoasion by the members of Oovernmeat on the \ 
plan for the fotiire government of Inmn» ivhich took place 
thseer years since, the Oovernor General seemmi fo be of opi- ‘ 
nhlii that he bad ample leisure not only to condnet the whole 
loeal/.busmess of the Bengal presideticy, but to assume, in Ad- 
dition* thn general supervision of Madras and Bombay. Be 
mi^b/ni^^trell pSstend to admioisler the internal bffitirs of the 
Biumpe. It is not impossible that such an undertak- 
ing^liP^ bmpAH^Ibm but what would 

the ^people such an administration of affairs f li is to, ' 

be feacea Ibat bis fiordship’s charabter for penetration has been 
Over**ralsd]^n^ Us, eonfioence m hra* inmrnmrs.niisplaced, if 
thi||f haf# bnen unable to discover the nummoo# abuses wbicb 
exist in lb own imotediate division of the, Gg^ernhient. If' 
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the inilefaligable energy which Lonf Wilifam bee eheihii^ hi ii|fi 
financial measures hn^ been extended to lhe far more inpof- 
tant points of the welfare of the people and the improvelttdikt 
of the country; he would have discovered ample matter lo od- 
cupy all his talent and application^ great as it bee bSeen^Mh 
•kno^ledged to be* When the new system shall have Immi 
brought into full operation* if the Local Governments dn dMlr 
duty* the deliberation' and decision upon the variousamiMin 
and suggestions which wilt be brought to notice, even alfatrM|( 
that the labour of previous delid|pd enquiry aed of digesdag 
the mass of evidence received be^ffbrmed, will, with tiie"gw> 
neral political rehitioiis, be quite sufficient fhliy to i^cupy ffie 
time of the Supreme Government* ll is to thisend that the. uttlily 
of the local Governors will be made manifest, and it is to be ho|:i^ 
tliat some better use will be made of the voiittninous rrpuns 
that have been constantly made by the different functfOniirMni 
than to fill the charnel-house of the Govemment rCcmd officek* 
It is probable that even now* were they made proper ene of* 
sufficient materials exist in these offices to enable a committee 
to suggest a reform for most of the existing abuses in 
government of British Indie. Take by way of illu8tratiiQ% 
the immense number of documents quoted in Miirs Hislni^*;* 
with the exception of the Parliamentary Committee. 1leporm|;^ 
all these have at various limes been sent in to the ^upreale 
Government* copied in their secretary’s offices* and dtspnlcAe^* 
to the Cwort of Directors; and many of them* have;, bean 
printed in^ngland. Yet it is provable that until the, pubia». 
cation of M ill’s History no tndlvidofil roeinber of the Govefiw- 
ment was aware of the existence of even one-tenth of these. 
One of the first results of the creation of two govemmenlds 
ill the Bengal presidency ought to be the complete separa^efii^j 
of the Civil Service into two bodies for the administrating 
respectively of Bengal Proper and Uindoostnn ; and evhU'jm ' 
each of these portiona it may perhaps be found expedieufiia' 
make some further sub-divisions. *1 shall proba&ly be answtrisfl''^ 
with the oM observation of ' tbe^ excellence oft the * extsifieg*. 
British. administration; of theesu^oess which has^teiided'lte 
operation* ; to> which 1 shell mer<%Tepeat'aiif 

alhisicm to the frfble of ihetKon aod the^sciilpiof. 
h thertp been’ our own historians, our own artists, and wmiMiir 
DO other representations to produe*** to give the consirait (sf,. 
light an^ i^ade* beauty and defiutnity which m ueentiaary ia 
a perfect knowledge of the whole subject. The pcfople of 
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hitherto been silent; they have borne virilh the 
meet exemplary patience the injustice, oppression, and extortion 
to which they have been subject ; but it »s a very errotieousi 
conclusion to imagine that this resignation and submission wiH 
lest for ever, especially when they are daily becoming more 
4ii[nlightsned and , more alive to their own interests. Ond por- 
tion of* the hitherto existing boasted system of excellence OMiy 
jhe ill^trated by supposing the company of African merchants 
.mliicid; to in' No. 2 to have begun their conauest not in bog^ 
ji^ad but in Italy, in aggpbseure sea port or which they 
.egtoblished their seat 4»f Cwemment ; thst thejrhad gradually 
^flKtended their rule over the half of Europe r that they deemed 
^t ap excellent plan constantly to change their African judges 
iiod magistrates from one country, to another, between Italy, 
France, Spain,. Germany and England ; and that they chose to 
.conduct the business of the courts in a language foreign to 
overy parlof their dominions ! 

The affairs of those ooiin^es would be admirably ad* 
ministered doubtless to the entire satisi^tion of the Africans, 
^irho after accumulating fortunes^ retired to enjoy them in their 
imtijre land, and to congratulate themselves on the blessings 
which they had coaferrcd on the Europeans. It is high time 
|ee should rpuse ourselves from the infatuated vanity in which 
,ire have been hitherto enveloped, and act so as to deserve 
< soma portion of the praises which wc have so liberally heaped 
^jOpon . ourselves. The storm will otherwise burst when it is 
Jgast eximcted. When we look upon the real sta^ of things 
.gad .examine the system on whicli we have hitheno acted ,jt 
will cease to be a matter of surprize-that so few marks of a 
igivUized people are to be found in tbis counlry. ^ Where is any 
ifltraceof any institution that wpuld outlive the dtftwafail of onr 
.*fciinpire?' Where are our remde, bridges, serais 7 Lookevun 
i/lt the .Government « buildings, such as jails, courts, police 
,«p^es«:. their wretched state of repair and disreputable h|^ 
peegBmeo sufficiently mark them out to the traveller* Why is 
i«tbm7 Eecause the superin tendance of each has been either 
g, miwrable economy, or the abuse of patronage, been 
jg);runted^.lci^pi|eM^ were ignorant ef the dniy. Toewa^- 
etjr^. ,the latterr ,we had what was denominated a barrack* 
>^maig(gcSs > depacimfgt : one in which the officers ought to hai^ 
^eep'Mquaaoted .Ciith every part of the duty of a civil engi* 
^imeg* Xe| the individuals selected to fill tha appointments 
yfosg. gaaerally ygoog subaiterns from the army, whoaa sola 
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recommendation was tnleret#. What else eonld be expected 
but that the buildings should be miserably coiistnieied^ tlid « 
as badly repaired, lyid that more mcHiey was wasted thssi 
would have sufficed to perform the work in an efficient uannef;: 
to say nothing of the vast sums that have been enidexslsif 
those intrusted • with the execution of the duty. 1 koew^ea 
ineiance where a barrack«masler. who was really an bt^ledt 
mail*, succeeded in securing a pension for» h» head i|Stttt% 
workman ns a reward for the substantial manner in which-'lib 
had erected certain buildings, tliemholeof whiell fell to tm 
ground in a few years. The inode devised to eb^keueh 
abuses was worthy of those who had established such a pkUi 
for tlie execution of the work reijf^iired. This was to order a 
oommiitee to report u^iOn the buildings after they Were Com^ 

? leted. This sounds well ; but 1 must proceed to the detail. 

'be committee was composed not of eiM|ineers tnr men aei|uafll|i- * 
ed with the subject, but of military omecs. seleoied aoe6iilifi|f 
to their turn for duty, all of whom were still mors ignorant of 
architecture than the barrack-master on whose work they Wete 
to report. It was usual too. to hold the inspection after the 
building had been plaistered and white wadied ; so that it iris 
utterly impossible to judge of the quality of the mafeifab 
which had been used in its construction. I recollect kn it|«» 
stance which occurred at Meerut some years since." A bttiM«> 
ing was duly surveyed by a committee, and reported to tie Wen* 
constructed. . It fell down in the eksnhig rainy season. " In 
such a case, the course to have been adopM yvns plain--«-eitber 
to punish Xhe members of the committee if they had itegieefed 
their duty ; or if it were their misfortune to be ignorent of 
what they were called up^m to perftirm. some srrairgeiveiit 
should have been made to ensure to the appointment to/lb# 
next committee men < who possessed some knowledge &t die 
business on which they were required to report. But so 
froraxthis. all that Government did was to order that tHhie, 
mdividuak should not sit again* on a comssitteSr un buttdM^t 
forgetting that under the same system every future oomihlliee 
was likely to be just as - ignorant as the one Which kad^lHmii 
first reprimanded. The expression of the displeasure eV 
rernmeiit did not give a moment's uneasiness to. those edno^ll* 

^ ed. because the business they bad been called upon wan^ OOC 
oonsidered by the army as kny part of military doty. Oil tke 
contrary tl|ey were pleased at the future exemption Wfiteh was 
promised them from a troublesome office dMck they 'did not 
understand. 
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I have already alluded (see No. 17) to the aulrfect of 
^ road-making: and the entiie fiilure which, with a few excep- 
,t:unH, ha*! attended our attempts in this department. The rea- 
sons are sufficiently clear when vie examine into the mode in 
.which it has'been conducted. The plan has been to entrust the' 
bnsiiiess to the magistrate of each district, who was to enmloy 
, the convicts and oficasionally to engage a young military , office;r, 
.who was chosM interest, to perform the work by means of 
.hired labourers, in the former case the labour of the convicts 
hes been cohipletely.waste^. In the latter, not only have 
large sums been thrown away, but too frequently embezzled 
jhgr the superintending officer. For the last fifty years there 
bhve been about fifty-five magistracies in the Bengal provinces, 
each of whom have had the superintendence of, on the average, 
about six hundreii working convicts, making a total of more 
than thirty thousand.' Suppiising that eaclr man had made a 
furlong of road in a year in a substantial. manner, this would 
have given four thousand miles of road in the first year. The 
same rate could not have been continued, because some portion 
ol[ the labour of every succeeding year would have been re- 
quired to repair the roads previously constructed i still it is not 
too much to say, that h^ ^ the exertions of these men been 
properly directed, we should at the present day have had fifty 
tbousaiKl miles of good roads in the Bengal presidency. But 
what is the fact, that with the exception of sixteen miles 
from Calcutta to Barrackpore, there is .not in the whole cuiiii- 
try a road such as in England would be considered worthy of 
that appellation. Even at the capital itsei/» with tb^ exception 
of the roads to Dum-Dum and JBarrackpore, beyond the super- 
inteadance of the Lottery Committee, there is nothing but tracks 
|ii^ as may be seen in England across a turf* common. How 
•could it be otherwise when there was no one to superintend the 
matter? yAs to the magistrates, there are. not perhaps five 
men in the whole divll eervice who have the i'east Knowledge 
of Ijbo.propsr tnkthod of cqnstrooting a road ; and not^one who 
coikld.de?pl9igity time to^.it without neglecting other duties of 

«r ^ — 

tv of* Blsckiffoil tbfr? it n fiimooii poff for the Eost In«iit 

BfSSMr Ihiofir. the wrUor tolbo of Ibe tplesdiil rondo which 

jOehardIjr Pfnolionhie footpotho which formerly PlinlrH. 

It It trnvrilCM he did not point not irhorc ihono roods 

ivorv^ip '%e'l«PS4L' I hiOFbJiinnipyrii hr.lond over none throo or fonr ihonoond 
^•Ico'in fnricet'pnrlo of ibc Bongnl Frcoideiiev, ond hovr knonrn olhom who 
bove Mobs' ils nraph in after pSfts* i h^ver met with one who bod b#ea nble to 
dwomrilimt raiiilt. 
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greater importance. . They ha?e not Imn able,to jnalce^ffood 
roads even ai the different statiuns in their own iairueai4it<^' 
neighbourhood, over which they, their fami)iei<,aiid their'frie||iLi||> 
are daily passing. Loek at almost every station in tlie uppeJci^, 
provinces : Saharunpoor, Meerut, /Vllyghur, Bareilfy, Fmt|ih«V 
ghur, Agra, fifyiipoorie, Khanpoor, Allahabad, &o. 
roads at these places would disgrace the worst parish in 
land with few exceptions, and these are owing not to the mag|Sry 
trates*biit to others. At. Allahabad there are indeedr^^soui^ 
good roads, but these were made tiuder the direction of an^teii^t 
gineer officer with stone supplied bjf hiyw,.fjrom the bed oi^ tbef 
Jumna. At Khanpoor there is one^^r^ad worthy of the 
running nearly through the station;— this was well 
metalled with k.mkur, General Slejgh^s orders, by ^.liirt^d. 
labourers. Even such a simple matter as planting trees by , 
sides of the roads has been very generally neglected , by thwr 
magistrates. There are probably in the whole line fro)nitjg^A|^^ 
cutta to Meerut not ten miles of road wiiicb hsve, b^ettv so> 
planted, and that too iu a country where the jfwkiiess 
getatioii holds out every encouragement to attend ,|o so iiselU?, 
an object. The constant change of officers, and the absenc^^nf' 
any settled plan fur road«making, has had much, effect in 
ventingany thing from.being done. I^ew men like to hem 
work which they feel preMy sure they shall not icmatu 
enough to complete, or to reap the bens&^ of» uud w|ier%jm[e|R> 
have no guarantee that it* will be atteuded tii by^ their suecs^^ 
sdrs. The consequence has been that the whole labour of ihs-' 
majority of )hi8 immense number of qbiivicbi hus been. utterly. v 
wasted, and the rest have been sent tq perform, the .ipsivhte^ \ 
work of the friends of the respective magistrates.* On tfaw poii^t 
1 would venture an observation, because it st'Oins ;toJiavn:at«^ 
tracted some notice of late ; and some remark* havh> been^ 
asifit we^e really an uniisal occurrence, l have at vaci^q£ 
times visited nearly twenty differiiil districts, some of dims QMNnih, 
than once, some three or four timse ; ai|d can ogly miys 
have never yet known a station, .where it was ^not thejpqi^^' 
The circuit judges iaformer days, add the commissioners 
present who ought to .^ve checked suchn^ses, ' 

a large gang of convicts at "work in Iheir* own stdemMaqs^.^ 
grounds, they c6uld not therefore reproach the magtstmlea^fw^; 
disobeying the Government oideis on thishe^d* in 
friends of the latter. ' . . . • . ; . /. ji' I .. 

. Where the erection > of a bridge has b^n ^siMCIh(^^^ 
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Oovernment, the work was too often intrusted either to a 
barrack . master or to the magistrate of the distriet : in either 
case the 'work has generally been useless, even where the 
bridge itself has been well built. The barrack master’s object 
was to do it as cheaply .as possible and thereby gain credit 
with the Government ; and no provision was made for a road 
leading to the bridge, which is olten built a considerable he^ht 
to allow for the periodical floods of the rainy season. ^ The 
road was left for tne magistrates to complete, and consequently 
it was seldom done at all, and never well done, and there the 
bridge remained a moment for the admiration of passengers 
who Vrere wadiiig through the streams over which it was 
eneoted. 

The first thing in the formation of roads will be to take 
advantage of the means wfaicb at present exist. The second 
to discover others by which the object may be obtained. Some- 
thing has been done of late years' in changing the designation 
of barrack masters to that of executive engineers and in ap- 
pointiog engineer officers to hold many of these situutions. 
we must BOW ooiwider the proper employment of the con- 
victs: bad this been attended to from the first, we inigiit 
have Seen, on a moderate computation, about fifty miles 
of road oonstmet^ in each dastnet annually for the last thir- 
ty' veais. Supposing an uncoveiianted servant on a salary 
of two hundred rupees a month had been appointed in each 
distriet, that would have been 2,400 rupees for fifty miles 
of road or 48 rupees a mile, a cheaper rate than is Known 
mSBy part of the world ; for the expense of feeding ^and guard- 
ing the convicts would have been no more than it is at present. 
It ia not too late to adopt some such measure now ; Hs good 
effects would be felt not only in turning to some account the 
labour of theconvicls^botiiitlie introdootion of amore efficient 
systmu of pritoD discipline. At present the discipline of the 
jails, and indeed of every thing oonneeled with them, is in a 




suflieieBt a A nitiw i to the jsubject, and the usual miserable 
qfutoni of patyMBany has prevented the employment of oflieers 
of anffieyji bj iiity eetnhi llty end authority to suppy the omission. 
RegelnlM^/Jgof 1884 has beenialely promulgated for the 

■■■ill * ■ 

* This eat ef the ** e4 e«W«e4iie'* tctalatwat. The prrwel om- ' 
•Ivetttioe «f fhe Jaib Is s weni dn«isiv» into Urge wnrde, eseh sep^hlr of hfitSiM 
• OT a htMifed sad 1^)1 cant iebi, wMcIi sr» MMt eoeuooeb hill. It 

Is e IMS leistiL eC Mf nreteretawiioaiaim ef pvltsiitn is jsileso seMtriMttt* 
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atowpiI purpose of effecting the above object^ and provision 
has bt>en made for the Governot General in Council to intrOr^ 
diicPp from t,\nke to time^ rules for the belter manfl^ument of tKsfj 
public jails. All ihis sounds well ; but unless it. be precededf' 
by two iifdispeusable preliminarieSp it will be absurd to hope^ 
for any improvement - firsts the construction of the jails miiftt'j 
be altered, so as Ui admit of a proper classification of the dif^ , 
ferent prisoners ; secondly^ a )>roper person must ,be appointed ‘ 
whose sole attention should be deVoted to the manag;eiuent* 6( 
the jails and siiperin tendance of the convict labour. In tha' 
former duty he should be responsible only^ to the commissioner ^ 
of the division ; and the local magistrate of the district should*^ 
be allowed no further interference than to be obliged to visit the 
jail occasionally, and bring to the notice of the commissiouef 
any abuses or irre^larities lie may,ouierve. In the latter, the 
superintendent of the jail should be accountable to theoV^r-^ 
seer of public works : a formula of the best mode, ofroa^ * 
making, or of conducting such labour as is suitable to the Qbn*^ 
victs, should be drawn up and circulated to each officler, andf* 
if be were obliged to serve for a short time under a qualified^ 
person in assisting the construction of roads (for this' is tbo[. 
work to which the labour of the convicts may bejmost benefir ^ 
daily applied) it would still further promote hie eftcidecy|j 
There are now hundreds of English and East Indians, meo of, 
respectability, many of whom have mixed in the society of' 
gentlemen, well, acquainted wtthihe chhract^r> customs, efilji;' 
language of the people, who have been rendered so destitlith by , 
the late meibantile failures, that they woiuld willin^y accent* 
the above situations for a salary of 200 l£s. a’ month.* \ / 


In inme of the jnils thf re is uo ffebtors’ ward for fSaniles, so'lhst sbotild ottv 
confined for debt, nbe mast either be pineed ib a larte pnhthi ward fidt OfiBee, ^ 
or in tlisC approprinted to women who nra imptlsoasa rar'^Nigrdev or other 
nies When the settlement of Bnropeans becomes' geodral in. lOdin, It #iirbs ,, 
neoesssrf to provide some better lecoiMbndnlldwfWthd cenfiaemeiitdf thfiiib^(l;i 
who may be so oofbrtonats nn to deserve it, tM al,||ureieiit stipts. f v 


after thirty vaare not a single perniaaM ,wf|l tfSi^f«Uad, - 

as the rfsnlt of the labor of aboat (bwqr thoofalid convicfsrBnmeuide^sva.^ , 
attempt wna made to iaivodoca Iradea and maaa1|actiires into the jnfls. ' wiMST'' 
or two iosianoes where the magisCratee ware bittea by the mania, and aMMail 
other datiea of far graatar impnrtaaca-Jto snperintand tfais, by .fikt el 


■pgr soma litUe i , . „ 

ohjict of lha altampt'-'imt any pbilantbropio wish to improve the eoadUmeol a 
the conviots, or to create any poblio benefit, iodependaol of profit. In all other 


ardiate profit to f^verameoi ^salted';> andvi 
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On the abuses that exist in every department of the pub- 
lic jails, i have not now time or space to enluge, but shall 
bring the subject to notice hereafter. ^ Before I quit the sub- 
ject however, 1 will suggest the following proposition which is 
worthy of attention, until some better system be adopted. — 'lo 
allow 4he whole of the convicts to remain idle in the jads ; t » 
discharge their guards, and expend the money now employed 
in paying these, in the hire of labourers. To a gang of five 
hundred convicts, the number of guards is tvio ji inudars, 
(sergeants) at 1<t rupees a montii each, lour dufi'adars, (corpo- 
rals) at 6 rupees each ; and one hundred burkuiidusi s, (con- 
stables) at 4 rupees each-*- total 444 rupees' per mouth. For 
this sum might be hired a hundred and twenty labourers at 3 
rupees 8 annas each— 420 rupees, leaving 24 rupees for the 
pay of four tindals, (inspectors) to overlook them. I'he ad- 
vantages of this plan would be twofold ; first, the convicts 
would be prevented from ill-treating passengers and robbing 
gardens and orchards, which is their chief employment at pie- 
sent, and the numerous escapes which now occur when out 
on duty would be checked ; secondly, the public benefit in the 
improvement of the roads; for no one can doubt that a 
bondred and twenty labourers would perform much more than 
is effected under the present system by five hundred convicts.* 


CBiei after uinch tiioe and money bid been urasted tba plnn wae wisely gifen 
np. The ioitilutioo of onetei preeeate great obstsciee to nny plsa ot tlnn sort ; 
besides only conceive the wisdom of appointing n man who was already oxer- 
whelming with business to soperiotend n^ isrge maunraotory, tlio linsineis of 
which he wne atterly ignoyaaiof; and which was to be oarr'iech'on by woikinen 
trlio knew ae little as their msater ! It seems not to have struck those xx bn net 
this plsn on foot that the lundameatal^principle of tbeprofiishle enifiluyiiieut 
of convicts is to devise some Ubor whico should require as little insuiiciion ns 
^possible, and yet be hard work. It is to this end that trend-mills bnve become 
jSo geoeral in Eogtand. In this country, nt lenst until Oovernmenl sbnll be will- 
ing to disburse n suAcient 'SUm on this bend, and to npuoint proper people to 
devise end superintend nn eficient eyetem of jml discipfine nnd convict l^bor, 
' jyind-making, end digging censls iithat en winch the Inbor of coiivtctn xvill be 
nsost profitsbiy employed. Hioie who bsve hi en employed in ngricnliiire, mid 
these comprine the majority of the prisoners, have nothing new lo learn m the 
nse of the mattock aod piok*ese| and connected with these worka there is 
lighter tabor fgr the others which is easily learat in n few days. The benefit to 
the public'.ie .iroat and immediate. «Thte fact probalily is thal'tho pnJer.tuiN of 
the above' UKnliooed plan perceived the evil of the present axstem in vxhirh the 
convicte 'dh ndthing, nut were ooahte to discover the reyaon. Lord WilliHin 
Eentiinek's ptau of collecting the grestar part of the cnoviots lo a grnnd 
trnnk road is admirable : the work, however, might be much better periormed 
. thnuiiyb; 

* iniierc need he no apprehension in the event of snob a suKgea<ion being 
of dieciptine becotning lax, or of bad practices finding their wey into 
jails*; mnttcre could hardly he worse than they are at present. 
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The second point in the formation of roads and pto^ecu* 
tion of other improvements will be to give the (>Popte sooiio 
voice and interest im e^ncting wliat isdesired, and to endeavor, 
by the formation of local coinniittees and municipal authorities/ 
to induce them to eicert themst^lves in matters of general im* 
portance. ** In India/* as Elphlnstone has justly observed, 
thf^ people actually go for nothing’* — every thing is to be 
done by^tiie Govern men't. Even the share which the former 
possi'ssed in the maiia^eiiient of the country under their own 
rulers has been usurped by the British Government. The 
result is that little is done, and that little ill-done, and the 
time of the supreme government is occupied by the most petty 
and mi.iiite details which leaves them little leisure for measures 
of importance. 

roriuerly the Judges of circuit and siipenntendants of 
police were vested with authority to grant small sums of money 
for local improvements, but in the late economical rage this 
has been much curtailed and virtually annihilateil and at this 
moment such a trifling point as the construction of a drain, at 
an expense of a few shillings must be referred for the conmder- 
ation of the Governor General in Council Nay to such a 
pitch is this carried that even the repair of a drain* which was 
completed in more liberal times, and may perhaps be on a high 
road, which, being broken 'in, obliges travellers to mkke a 
detour through the cornfields, must be postponed for a refer- 
ence to the same authority, and months often elapse before die 
sanction be received, if indeed it be not refused on the plea 
that the fiiftds of Government must be devoted to general and 
not local objects of improvements. In all the towns the main 
streets even are knee deep in mud and water after every heavy 
rain; and constant encroachments are made by individuals' 
throwing out porticos anti verandahs and other excresences in 
front O' their houses, because there is no local authority to 
prevent such abuses. I would Jieg 'to refer my reaiiers to the 
observations of Monsieur Dupin oil die existenSe of the saihe 
plan of centering every attempt at public improvement in ’the 
government in France, the consequence of which is that nation 


* It itt e«iremfi|y oApnmon to find tli« ortivro of the nrehee poftlr or dlkolly 
broken in. Tn* cm'le \tiih which they Were oorerrd becomee worn nwev, 
nod oI oonrM till* HI oh ito^ir in «»on otb^hed by the hoory cnile which It 
n#en>N In ho no ouo*« besineite to otlend to jthece mntterii ; nod tliQt for went of 
the ocooeoiondl Uhnr of e dcBon men fot s de j, s work wbioli bee cost s oooci- 

dereble cum ic reodeied ocelecc. 
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is a century behind England. It is ridiculous to repeat the 
^Id assertion that the natives are not fit to bo trusted ; we 
have never yet made a fair trial. The only iiii^tance in which 
It. has been attempted is in th^' ck&keedarree (watchmen) 
assessment in the large towns ; and notwithstanding occasional 
abuses and partialities, I am convinced that the business is, 
on the whole, much better managed than it ^^o>ild be if it were 
.exclusively undv^r the magistrates. There should be in every 
large town some local authority, either' municipal hr in the 
form of a committee, who shoiil^t be appointed to superintend 
tlie impiovemcnts alluded to. It should possess tne power 
to impose a rate, to appoint officers, and to^ regulate the dis- 
bursements. By degrees the system mij:ht be ext mded over 
the whole country. If is probable that petty abus* s might >.be 
perpetrated now and then, but ^ there M'duid be no policy in 
abolishing the whole plan in consequence, and pronouncing 
the natives unfit to be trusted. We must not be in too great 
a hurry ; people who have been for years treated little better 
than slaves, cannot be expected all at once to enjoy their 
liberty. without some little abuse; and this might be soon 
cliecked by a proper system of supervision — for this the officer, 
as above proposed, to have charge of the jail would be a very 
available person, and he might be employed in a general 
superintendence, aiid in suggesting to the native committees 
the work and the mode of executing it whicli would be of 
most general utility. A few days absence from his head»quar- 
ters four qr five times a year would be sufficient for this ; for 
with a little practice the native, subordinate sup^rintendants 
would be just escapable of conducting the details of the work 
as any Englishman, and could be procuted at infinitely less ex- 
pense, t'he employment of the magistrates or collectors in this 
way’ would be absurd, they have more duty already than they 
can perform ; besides, when the old prejudice has a little more 
worn off, we i^all find that a man may be posst ssed of some ta- 
lent, though bh be an uncoil'enanted or uncommissioned officer, 
and though bis colour be dark. Some years ago Government 
did in an uncommon fit of liberali^ty app>‘opriate funds and 
appoint' committees of improvement, and great was the 
belief vHhmh resulted, notwithstanding the drawback occa- 
sioik^ in some instances by the silly squabbling among the 
memberg but there every thing was to be done by Eng- 
lishmen. What a fine^' opportunity it would huve been to 
hhve associated some of the respectable natives with the 
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committees, and to'baye attempted to introduce some such 
s\steiii as is now proposed. On the score of abuses 1 shall 
merely remind my readers that in the subject under discussion 
such are by no means tinknown in England, where justicea of 
the peaces mayors and aldermen, pariah overseers, church- 
wardens, way- wardens, and the whole posse ooihitatus.of a 
town have been known .to make use of their power to their 
own advantage in various instances. As long as human nature 
rem-'iins as it is, these things will occasionally happen : 
but notwithstanding their occurrence, in no country in the 
world have improvements in roads, lighting and pavihg of 
the streets, prontable employment of pauper labour, and othef 
minor matters of police, been carrie i to such a pitch as in Eng- 
land, simply because the controul of these points is left to those 
who feel the immediate benefit of them. Seif-ijteresr asd'tlie 
good or evil opinion of their neighbours and towiis-meo Imre 
operate as the great checks or encouragements to a discharge of 
duty, whereas if these matters are left in the hands of Govern* 
meiit none such can prevail ; and whatever mav be the extor- 
tions or abuses among local authorities they would be ten limes 
greater among the emissaries of Government. What should 
we think if the repair of a drain in an obscure paHsh of Nor- 
thumberland could not be effected without a representation of 
the matter by the local magistrates, through the, lord lieutenaiit 
of the country, to the King in Council! *^.Oood heavens!*’ 
exclaimed the Turk in America ** on whal a grand scale^is 
every thing carried on in thisbountry.”'’ 

i — ’ ■ , , , « .. a ! * 

* AnnoDg other thiogi we might hope for lome iniproeemeot in the ferrieg. 
When GoTernment firal took thie botineiie into their monoeeaienif it wm mogmi- 
nimonsly wt forth tjiet the ohj(>ct wee not to reiie n retOMne hot to keep the . 
ferries in good, order, profide effioient boots, Ieo. Whot bos hern the result? 
simply that no improvement of sny kind has ever been made or eeen attempled; 
every thing oonneoted with the pvblio ferries is in os rode s stste as it w«s> be', 
fore : bat the mnnsgeoieDt has heed ^Isken ont of the band# of the pSople to 
whom they belonged, ond they hate been generally farmed^ (Otthehiehesl Kidder 
for the benegt of Ooveromeot. it wns itsfed some time heck bt a Uoveller; in 
one of the pnhlio^priots, that at Csleatls, oodeg the tfry eye pf Ooveritmeel on 
the ** grsso military road*’ to Benaree, Iheya ia not at the pablio ferrv over d>a 
Hoogly a aingte boat gt toorosaa'lijfso in; and that paasengers who did e^t 
wish to ran tbo riak of having thoiv horaot aenoaaly iejored, were obliged to hire 
i prif ale boat foMhia perpqea, whiob helvni^^i** ^l*^ stable,. kimper. 

‘Alao that oarta which bnog gooda from the apper-provinees ro CalcQtta alda^a 
remain at Selhoa on Iho opposite eide the river, boo'uiae'tiitre wnepfaper 
eonveyesce os which they oae Croat: Ihtti anhiecling the merohnnifl to the ymtfe 
espenao of ahloading their goods, •sod bring fresh carls on the Galcnlfie hMs to 
ooDvey them to their were-hoaiet* I faetie ve tliia is ahU the case 1 ' . 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


One advAntage of the pla^n proposed is, thit the rate 
vroiild fall chiefly upon the pnly part of the community who 
ill those provinces where the permanent settlement has not 
been introduced, possess any wealth ; the merchants and shop- 
keepers, and who moreover are exempt from any direct tax. 
With respect to the poorer inhabitants of the towns, the plan 
would be to oblige every grown man to give so many days^ 
free labour in U^e year, care being taken to call for this labour 
at those times when, with reference to his mode of liveliluiod, 
it would occasion him least inconveuience, or to pay a fixed 
sum *for exemption. This is not mere speculation. Thespian 
was adopted in one or two districts in which, by the personal 
influence of the civil fuiictlonary, the people were induced to 
agree voluntarily to such a project, and the benefit resulting 
t was immense. In England, as must be well known to my 
readers who have had experience of country aflairs, the far- 
mers are obliged to give a certain portion of labour every year 
to keep the parish and public roads in repair. 

Before conclusion, 1 will advert to one more point as 
connected with tho subject of this paper; the policy and even 
justice of making some provision fur preventing the misery 
which is every where exhibited on the visitations of a season 
6f scarcity, like the present. Thisre are two features of the 
British Indian Government which are perhaps without a paral- 
lel in any other country, and which tell greatly to our dis- 
credit by the contrast that is drawn between our rule and that 
of the native princes whom we have supplanted. We impo««e 
taxation to diich a pitch on the main source of weglih, on the 
land, that in an ordinary season the proprietors and farmers 
have only just sufficient left them to subsist on ; and when a 
scarcity does occur, not until the household goods have been 
sold for arrears, and the people begin to think of emigrating 
to the native states, so that the imposAibility of realizing the 
balances is forced upon them, will Government ever consent 
to any remissipn. This it is which makes a scarcity far more 
felt in our provinces than in any native state, and the country 
much longer in recovering itself. It is also in the end more 
detiimental to the Government* revenue, for I am convinced 
that in eases were one rupee remitted in the first instances, 
it wtyild prevent an ultimate Loss of Areejor four: for in addi- 
tion to the loss of revenue, Governnipnt are often obliged to 
devote large sums in feeding the miserable wretches in idleness, 
tfie present moment thousands of all classes, ages, and sex- 
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esy are wandering about in a state of nakedness and destitution 
almast inconceivable. They are even giving away their chil* 
dren to any one whojvill promise to teed them and keep th^m 
as servants. In England such a state of things is met by en- 
creased poor rates and private subscriptions and charity. In 
India the former provision does not exist; and the latter goes 
but a small way in obviating the evil» becanse the number who 
h£^ve it in their power to give, is so few. It is at such times 
that it is the bounden duty of Government to stand forth and 
give some effectual relief, ^his should not be done by indis- 
criminate donations of money or food^ because there are nume- 
rous vagabonds who would take advantage of such liberalit;^ 
to live at ease in idleness. The truly useful plan would be to 
appoint a person /or the time in each district to make some road 
or work of public utility, and to offer employment to all who' 
come. To prevent abuses, the rate of pay should be fixed at 
about three fourths of the usual rate of labourers’ wages ; for 
the object is merely to prevent people starving in a scarcity 
which it has pleased Providence to inflict, or from being driven 
by want to the commission of crime. With such a resource as 
this in every district, every able-bodied person found begging 
should then be punished as an impostor, and the well-disposed 
would be savt^d from impositions which are now too successfully 
practised. The money expended would also be the cause of 
immense public benefit. Such a plan as this woiild be worthy 
of a Government which has been so highly extolled for its 
liberality and benevolence, but which, as regardsAhe people of 
India, hag hitherto done so little to deserve it. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


March, 1834. 



EAST INDIA CHARTER. 

ANNO TERTIO ET QUARTO. 

OV&ZB&XMIX ZV. BBOZS. 

CAP. LXXXV. 

An Act for effecting an Arrangement usiih the East India Cgm^ 
pangt and for the better Government 'of his Majesty^ s /ni/i- 
an femtories HU the Thirtieth Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and fifty- four. 

‘2dTH August, 1833^ — Whereas by an Act passed in 
the Fifty-third Year of the Iteign of His Majesty KiogGeor^ 
the Third, intituled An Act for continuing in the East India 
Company for a further Term the Possession of the British Ter- 
ritories in India, together with certain exclusive Privileges ; 
for, establishing further Regulations for the Government of the 
said Territories, acid the better Administration of Justice with- 
in the' same ; and for regulating the Trade to and from the 
Places within the Limits of the said Company’s Charter, the 
Possession and Government of the British Territories in In^a 
were continued in the United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the East Indies for a Term therein mentioned : 
And wliereas the said Company are entitled to or claim the 
Lordships and Islands of St. Helena and Bombay under Grants 
from the Crown, and other Property to a large Amount in Va- 
lue, and also certain Rights and Privileges not affected by 
the Determination of the Term granted by the said recited 
Act : And whereas the said Company have consented that all 
their Rights and Interests to or in the said Territories, and all 
their Territorial, and Commercial, Real and Personal Assets 
and Property whatsoever, shall, sulyect to the Debts and Lia- 
bilities now affecting the 'same, be placed at the Disposal of 
Parliament in Consideration of certain Provisions herein-after 
mentioned, and have also consented that their Right to trade 
for their own Pi^odt in comifon with other His Majesty’s 
Subjects be suspended during such Time as the Government of 
the said Territtiries shall be confided to them' : And whereas 
it is expedient that the said Territories now under the Govern** 
ment of the said Company be continued under such Govern- 
ment h\it in Trust for the Crown of the United Kingdom of 
<^at Britain and Ireland, and discharged of all Claims of the ' 
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said Compatiy to any Profit therefrom ti> their own lT«e/ ex- 
cept the Dividend herein -after secured to them, and ihat the 
Property of the said Company be continued in ttieir 
sion and at their DispdSal, in Trust for the Crown, for the Ser- 
vice of the said Government and other Purposes in this Act 
mentioned. Be it therefore enacted by the King's most Ex-* , 
celleiit Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 
That IVom and after the Twenty-second Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four the Territorial Acqui- 
sitions and Revenues mentioned or refeired to in th * said Act 
of the Fifty- third Year of iiUlate Majesty King George the 
Third, together with tha Fort and Island of Bombay and ail 
other Territories now in the Possession and under the Govern- 
ment of the said Company, except the Island of St. Helena, 
shall remain and continue under such Government until the 
Thirtieth Day of April One thousan^eight hundred and fifty-^ 
four ; and that all the Lands and Hereditaments, Revenues, 
Rents, and Profits of the said Company, and all the Stores, 
Merchatidi/e, Chatties, Monies, Debts, and Real and Per*' 
soual Estate whatsfiever, except the said Island of St. Hele^ 
na, and the Stores and Property thereon herein-after mention- 
ed, subject to the Debts and Liabilities now affecting the same * 
respectively, and the Benefit of all Contracts, Covenants, end 
Engagemenis, and all Rights to Fines, Penalties, and For-*i 
feitures, and other Emoluments whatsoever, which the said 
Company i^iall be seized or possessed of or entitled unto on ' 
the said Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, sliall remain and be vested ip, and 
be held, received and exercised respectively, according to the 
Nature and Quality, Estate and Interest of and in the same 
respectively, by the said Company . In Trust fur Ills Majesty/ 
His Heirs and Successors, for the Service of thei Govern- 
ment of India, discharged of all Claims of the said Com-r 
pariy to any Piofit or Advantage therefrom to their own ' 
Use, except the Dividend on ^eir Capital Stock,- secured to 
them as herein-after is mentidned, subject to such Powers * 
and Authorities for the Su^rintendence, Directipn and Con-, 
trol over the Acts, Operations, and Concerns of the said 
Company as have been already made or provided by aiiy Act 
or Acts of Parliament ih that Behaif, or are made or proyujr 
ed by this Act» 
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II. And be it enacted, ' That all and singular the 
Privileges, Franchises, Abilities, Capacities, Powers, Autho- 
rities, whether Military or Civil, Rights, Remedies, .Methods 
of Suite, Penalties, Forfeitures, DissSiiKties, Provisions, Mat- 
ters, and Things whatsoever granted to or continued in the 
said United Company by the said Act of the Fifty-third Year 
of King George the Third, for and during the^ Term limited 
by the said Act, and all other the Enactments, Provisions, 
Matters, and Things contained in the said Act, or in any 
odier Act or Acts whatsoever, which are limited or may be 
construed to he limited to cooimue for and during the Term 
granted to the said Compaq by the said Act of tlm Fifty-third 
Year of King George the l^rd, so far as the same or any of 
them are in force, und not repealed by or repugnant to the 
Enactments hereinafter contained, and dl Powers of Aliena- 
tion and Disposition, Rights, FraEnchisee and Immunities, 
which the said United Company now have, idiall continue and 
be in force, and may be exercised and e^oyed, as against alf 
Persons whomsoever, subject to the Superinte^ence, Direc- 
tion and Control herein-before mentiopM, until the Thirtieth 
Day of April One thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 


III. Provided always, and be it enacted. That from and 
after the said Twenty-second Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and thrrty-four the exelusive Right of trading 
with the Dominions of the Emperor of China, and of trading 
in Tea, continued to the said Company by the said Act of the 
'Fifty-third Year of King George the Third, shall cease. 

IV. And be it enacted, Thdt the said Conipany shall, 
with all coirvenient Speed after the said Twenty-second Day 
of April One thouBand eight hundred and thirty-four, close 
their Commercial Eusiness, and make sale of all their Mer- 
chandize, Stores; and Effecth at Home and Abroad, distin- 


g iished in their Accohi^t Books 4s Cotnmercial Assets, and all 
eir Ware-houses,' Lands, Teoeifients,' Hereditaments, and 
Property whatmvet .Which may jaot be retained for the Pur- 
poses bf thh^bvernmeilt of the said Territories and get in all 
Debts jdue'* W them on account of fhe’Commerctal Branch of 
their reduce their Commercial Establishments as 

the name shaH become nonecessaiy, and discontinue and ab- 
staip^ftom.all Commercial Busihess which shell not be incident 
to closing of their actual Concerns, and to the Conversion 
Mobey 6f the Property herein-before directed to be sold. 
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or' which shall not be carried on for the Purposes of the said 
GoTeroment. 

y. Provided always^ and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained shalF prevent the said Company from selling* 
at the Sales of their own Goods and Meichandize by thia 
directed or authorized to be made, such Cteods and Merebaia^ 
dize the Property of ether Persons as they may now layrfully 
sell at their Public Sales. 

VI. And be it enaetsd. That the Board oC Commisston-* 
ers for the AiTuirs of India shall have full Power to superin- 
tend, direct, and control the Sale' of the said Meschandize, 
Stores, and Effects and other Propoi:^ hemn-before directed 
to be sold, and lot determine fromt Time to Tima, until the 
said Property shall be converted into Money, what Parts of 
the said Commercial Estahluhnieals shall be continued and 
reduced respectively, and to control the AUciwaaoe and Pay?* 
ment of all Claims upon the said Company connected with the 
Commercial Branch of their Affaira, and gensisally to superuir 
tend and Control all Acts and Operations whatsoever of the 
said Company whereby the Value of the Properly .of the said 
Company may be affected ; and the said Board; snalli and may 
appoint such OflBcers as shall be necessary to attend, uton> the 
said Board during the winding-up of the Commercial. Business 
of the said Company; and that the Charge of such Salaries 
or Allowances as His Majesty shall, by any Warrant or WaD- 
rants under His Sign Manual, countersigned by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer for the Time being, direct to be. paid to 
such Officers, shall be defrayed by the said Gontpeny, as 
herein-after mentioned, in addition to the ordinary Changes' of 
the sail! Board. * 

VIl. And be it enacted, That, it should he lawftil for 
the said Company to take into considemtion the. Claims of any 
Persons now or beretolbre enmloved by or under (he. said 
Company, or the W iilowa and Chudiien pf any aiicb Personii 
whose Interests may be affected, by the Simontfeouance of tllO 
said Company’s Trade, or who may front Time to Time bb 
reduced, and, under the Control of tbe.said Boavd, to grant 
such CoropensaiioDs, Superannuatioiis». or Allowances ,(tbe. 
Charge thereof to be defrayed by the said Company aahemior 
after mentioned) as shall appear xeasbaaUb : Provided dwegf, 
that no such Compensations, Seperbnnuations or Allowuue^ 
shall be gninted until the Expiration of Two Calendar {XonUifi 
after Particulars of the Compensation, Sttperannmdlbn* or 
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Allowance proposed* to be so granted shall have been laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. 

Vni. Provided always, and be it enacted, That within 
the first Fourteen sitting Days after thelirst meeting of Par* 
liaiiient in every Year there be laid before both Houses of 
Parlianient the Particulars of all Compensations, Superaniiu- 
atiniis, and Allowances so granted, an^l of the Salaries and 
Aiiowauces directed to be paid to such Officers as may be ap- 
P'liuted by the said Board as aforesaid during the preceding 
Year. 

IX. And be it enacted, That from and after the said 
Twenty- second Day of April One thousand eight hundred and 
t'liity-foiir all the Bond Debt of the said Company in Great 
Britain and all the Territorial Debt of tbe said Company in 
India, aiul all other Debts which shall on that Day be owing 
by the said Company, and all Sums of Money, Costs, Charges, 
and Expeiiccs which after the said Twenty ^second Day of 
April One thousand ei^lit hundred and thirty*ioar may become 
payable by the said Company in respect or by reason of any 
Covenant'^, Coiiiracts, or Liabilities then existing, and all 
Debts, Expences, and Liabilities whatever which after the 
same Day shall be lawfully contracted and incurred on ac* 
count of the Gdvernment of tbe said Territories, and all 
Payments by this Act directed to be made, shall be charged 
and chargeable upon .the Revenues of the said Territories ; 
and that neither any Stock or Effects which the said Company 
may hereafter have to theT own Use, nor the Dividend by 
this Act secured to them, nor the Directors or Pioprietors of 
the said Company, shall be liable to op chargeable with any of 
the said Debts, Payments, or Liabilities.' 

X. ‘ Provided always, and be it enacted, That so long as 
' the Possession and Government of tbe said Territories shall be 

continued to the said Company all Persons and Bodies Politic 
shall and may have and take tbe same Suits, Remedies, and 
'Proceedings, uegal and equitable, against^he said Company, 
in respect of such Debts, and Liabilities as aforesaid, add the 
Property vested in the said^ Company in Trust as aforesaid 
shall he subject and liable to the same Judgments and Kxecu- 
ti«>ns, in the sajBin Manner and Form respectively as if the said 
Property were hereby continued to the said Company to their 
own tJse. 

^XI. And be it enacted. That out of the Revenues of 
ihe said Territories there shall be paid to or retained by tho 
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said Company, to their own Use, a yearly Dividend after the 
Hate of Ten Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per Aniiaitt 
on the present Amoup| of their Capital Stock ; the said Diyi* 
«lend^ to be playable in Great Britain, by equal half-yearly 
Payments, on the Sixth Day of January and the Sixth Day 
of July in every Year ; the first haU-yearly Payment to, be 
made on the Sixth Day of July One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four.' 

Xli. Provided always, - and be it enacted. That , the 
s.aid Dividend shall be subject to Redemption by Parliament 
upon and at any Time after the Thirtieth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- four, on Payment to the 
Company of Tw<i hundred Pounds Sterling for every One 
hundred Pounds of the said Capital Stock, together with a 
proportionate Pact of the same Dividend, if the Redemptioti 
s tail tdke place on any other Day than one of the said half- 
yearly Days of Payment : Provided also, that Twelve Months 
rfotice ill Writing, signified by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons by the Order of the House, shall be given to the 
said Company of the Intentiott of Parliament to redeem tfie 
said Dividend. 

XIII. Provided always, and be it enacted. That if on 
or at any Time after the said Thirtieth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four the said Company shall, 
by the Expiration of the Term hereby granted, cease to retain 
or shall by the Authority of Parliament be deprived of the 
Possession and Government of the said Territories; it shall be 
lawful for the said Company within One Year thereafter to 
demand the Redemption of the said Dividend, and Provision « 
shall be made for redeeming the said Dividend, after tl^e Rate, 
aforesaid, within Three Years^ after such Demand. 

XiV. And be it enacted. That there shall be paid by 
the said Company into the Bank of England, to the Account 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
such Sums of Money as shall in the whole amdhnt to the Sum 
of Two Millions Sterling with Compound Interest after the 
Rate of Three Pounds Ten Sfullings per Centum per 'Annum, 
computed half-yearly from the said Twenty-secotid Day , of 
April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, on so 
of the said Sums as shall from Time to Time remain' ufiiiaia ; 
and the Cashiers of the said Bank shall receive all such' 
of Money, and place the same to a separate Account with t(>e 
said Commissioners, to be intituled The Accovmt of the 
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Security Fund of the India Company and that, as well the 
Monies so paid into the said Bank as the Dividends or Inter- 
est which shall arise therefrom shall from Time to Time be 
laid out uniler the Direction of the saidXommissioners, in the 
Purchase of Capital Stock in any of the redeemable Public 
Annuities transferrable at the Bank of England ; which Capi- 
tal Stock so purchased shall be invested in the Names of the 
said Commissioners on account the said Security Tund, and 
the Dividends payable thereon shall be receivect by the said 
Cashiers and placed to the said Account, until the whole of 
the Sums so received on such Account shall have amounted to 
the Sum of Twelve Millions Sterling ; and the said Monies, 
Stock, and Dividends, or Interest, shairbe a Security Fund 
for better securing to the said Company the Redemption of 
their said Dividend after the Rate herein-before appointed for 
such Redemption. 

XV. j?rovided always, and be it enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for thn said Commissioners for the Redemption of the 
NationaliDebt fiiom Time to Time, and they are hereby requir- 
ed, upon Requisition made for that Purpose by the Court of 
Directors of the said Company, to raise and pay to the said 
Company such sums of Money aa may be necessary fpr the 
Payment of the said Company’s Dividend by reason of any 
Failure or Delay of the Remittances oC the proper Funds for 
such Payment ; such Sums of Money to be raised by Sale or 
Transfer or Deposit by way of Mortage of a competent Part 
of the said Security Fund, according as fte said Directors, 
with the Approbation of the said Board, shall direct; to be 
repaid into the Bank of England to the Account of the Security 
Fund, with Interest after such Rate as the Court of Directors, 
with the Approbation of the said Court,, shall fix out of the 
Remittances which shall be made for answering such Dividend, 
as and when such Remittances sh^l be received in England. 

XVI* Provided always, and be it enacted. That all Di- 
vidends on tbh Capital Stock forming the said Security Fund 
accruing after the Monies received, by the said Bank to the 
Adcount of such Fund shall .have amounted tp the Sum of 
Twelve" Millions Sterling, until the said Fund shall be applied 
to liba Rademplion of the said Company’s Dividend, and al^ 
all tha^said Securi^ Fmid, or so much hereof asshtdl remain 
afjter the said Dimeod slidll be wholly redeemed after the 
ll^Ca aforesaid, .shall be applied in aid of the Revenues of the 

Tenitories, 
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XVII. And be* it enacted. That the said Dividend oe 
the "Company’s Capital Stock* shall be paid or retatja^ ns 
aforesaid out of such Part of the Revenues of the said Tern** 
lories as shall be remitted to Great Britain in preference to aH 
other Charges payable thereout in Great Britain ; and that the 
said Sum of Two Millions Sterling shall be paid in manner 
aforesaid out of any Sums which shall on the said Twenty-sof 
cond Day of April One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four be due to the said Company from the Public as and wbeh 
the same shall be received, and out of any Monies which shall 
arise from the Sale of any Government Stock on that Day 
belonging to the said Company, in preferencp to aH other Pay<«. 
ments thereout ; and that subject to such Provisions for Prio* 
rity of Charge, the Revenues of the said Territories, and alt 
monies which shall belong to the said Company on ihe. said 
Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight hundred 
thirty-foiir, and all monies which shall be thereafter natceived 
by the said Company from and in respect of the Property and 
Rights vested in them in Trust as aforesaid, shall be to 

the Service of the Government of the said Territories, andia 
defraying all Charges and Payments by this Act .created, oi 
confirmed and directed to be made respectively, in such Order 
as the said Court of Directors, under the Control of the said 
Board, shall from Time to Time direct ; any Aing in any olW 
Act or Acts contained to the contrary potwithetonding. 

XV I II. Provided also, and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed or operate to thePi^udica 
of any Persons claiming or to claim under a Deed of Covo« 
nants dated the Tenth Day of July One thousand eight faM« 
dred and five, and made between the said Company of .the one 
Pait, and the several Persons whose Bands should be tbeieta! 
set and 'affixed, and who respectively were or claimed to be 
Creditors of Uis Highness the Naliob Wallah Jafa, focmeily 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic ig the Beat ludks, upd 
now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Dmduh ul 
rah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Cnmaitc, and now , alto, 
deceased, and of His Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, of the. 
ether Part ‘ * , . , 

XIX. • And be it enacted, Thai, it shall andi;mhyhis 
lawful for His Migest;;^ by any Letters PatoiiVwlqfs<e#i 
Commission or Commissions to be issued imder tha. 
of Great Britain from Thne to Time to aouitiitoe, . 

and appoint, during Pleasure!, sneh Personghsl^<ikii|eiS^ 
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shall think fit to be» and who shall accordingly be and be 
styled* Commissioners for the Affairs of India; and everjr 
Enactment* Provision* Matter* any thing relating to the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India in tiny other Act or Acts 
contained* so far as the same are in force and not repealed by 
or repugnant to this Act* shall be deemed and taken to be ap- 
plicable to the Commissioners to be nominated as aforesaid. 

XX. And be it enacted* That the Lord Pr^'Sident of 
the. Council* the Lord Privy Seal* the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury* the Principal Secretaries of State* and the Cbancelior 
of the Exchequer of the Time being shall* by virtue of their 
respective Offices* be and they are hereby declared to he 
Commissioneis for the Affairs of India* in conjunction with 
the Persons to be nominated in any such Commission as afoie-^ 
said* and they shall have the same Powers respectively as if 
they bad been expressly nominated in such Commission, in the 
Order jn which they are herein mentioned* next after the Com- 
mia^ionerfirst named therein. 

XXI. And be it enacted* That any Two or more of the 
aaid Commissioners* shall and may form a Board for executing 
the several Powers which by this Act* or by any other Act or 
ilcts* are or shall be given to or vested in the Commissioners 
for. the Affairs of India; and that the Commissioner fiisl 
OiMued in any such Letters Patent or Commission* for the 
Time being* shall be the President of the said Board ; and 
that when any Board shall be formed in the Absence of the 
president* the Commissioner next in order of Nomination in 
this Act or in the said Commission* of those who shall be pre- 
seut* shaJl for ^at Turn preside at the said Board. 

XXII. And be it enacted* That if the Commissioners 

present at any Board shall be equally divided in Opinion with 
lespeci to Matter by them discussed* then and on every 
such Occasion the President* or in his Absence the Commis** 
sieper actiiig as aueb# shall have Two Voices or the q^sting 
Vote^ : ^ e 

XXXII. And be it enacted* That the said Board shall 
and may 'dominate and appoint Two ^ Secretaries* and such 
other^04m|ill 8S shall be nece^jary* to attend upon the said 
Boeir4# ^bo.iha)Jl be subject to Dismission at the Pleasure of 
tbeVihlid' Board of tbe said Secretaries shall have 

4te same^ Powers* .Rights* and Privileges as by any Act or 
AfitenoWiii force» are « vested in the Chief Secretary of the 
‘^iKhibissioiiers for Affairs of India; and that the Presj- 
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dent of the said Board* but no other CofnmiMdner 
and the said Secretaries and other Officer«,/shall be pa^, 
the said Company >ntch 6jted Salarieli as Hia Hrf^esty shal^'b^ 
any Warrantor Whrifmts under bis Slj^h Maiiiip^ couiiteiK 
signed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for tlieTithia ' beings' 
direct. * 


XXIV. And be it enacted; That if at any.' lime' the,^ 
said Board shall deem it expedient to require their SecielairUih' 
and other Officers of the said Board* or any of them* to law 
an Oath of Secrecy* and for the Execution of tlie.Dutiei,b#^‘ 
their respective Stations it shall be Jawftkl for tte said Board^ 
to administer such #ath as they shall frame for the Purpose* ; 

XXV. And be it enacted* That the said ‘Board shall' 

haVe and be invested with full Power and' Antborily to 9o« 
perintend, direct* and control. all Acts* OpeiUtiOns* and Cod^ 
cents of the said Cbmpatiy which in anywise relalh.to or 'edh*' 
cern the Government or Revenues' of the said TerriCOfide, or' 
the Property hereby vested lu the said Company in Trust ae ’ 
atbresaid* and all Grants of Salaries* Gratuities* and ASlbw«' 
atices* and alt other Payments and Charge^*' whatevOft out, of 
or upon the sa d Revenues and Property reapectively* oxoej^^ 
as herein-after is mentioned. ' ‘ 

XXVI. And be it enacted* That the sevefaf Perso^ 
who on the said Twenty-second Day of April One' ttiaiisBif4tv 
eight hundred and thirty-four shall be Comntissionere for tfie, 
Affairs of India* and Secretaries and'OffiOers of sooh' BbbnL 


of Commissioners* shall continue and ‘be CommissionefS‘^ffi|' 
the Affairs of India* and Secretaries and Officers of the aaii 
Biiard respectively* with the same Powers*, and sobjebt to tto; 
same Restrictions as to Salaries an if they had beed abjpoiiDtfHl' 
by virtue of this Act* until by the iSsuliig ol[ new'Piltoll^^ 
Commissions* or otherwise* th'eif A|^intin0lits bhalt ^be ’ 
pectiveiv revoked. . 

X&VII. And be it enacted* That if* upon the 
sion of taking, any Ballot o|i the Election of a Direc^MNif^' 
Directors of the said Company* any Prebrihlor, who shathfib;^' 
resident within the United Xid||dom* riMlI* by reason of 
sence* irtneSS* or otherwise* bd desitous of voting by/ 
of Attorney* lie shall beat liberty so to, do* 
such I etter of A tiOroey shall tiiL a^ry Cbm express'lhd SmiM. 
or Names of the OMdldate^ o# CtfMidates for Whom VMh 
Proprietor shall be so desivntishf uimI shall 
ed within Ten Days next before such jBlsetim : and'tba sfLt* 
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loraay fw wch Purpw,sI|aU in nTefy. Pat^e delim 

V|tfte , 1)6 ip ao to give openjy ^ {be Person or 

^pr^4.'4rbo .fhaj^l .^,. a^iorippd by ^e aaijd puwpany to 
'ieii^i;y, tbe ^{04.; )|^ evefjf such Vote ab^i be aoMjniisnied 
' by;^M.. Affii^yil or .M» be made, b^^re.* •Inaippe of 

the/Pe ‘ce by ibe Proprietor directing the same so to' be given^ 
to 4^14 saope oi^.the li^e -JBffect aethe Oath or Affirmation, now, 
>PnoQfiefb^ T**^.fS BaJIlols at Geueral (Courts 
of 4be Bilid, Companjr, end ip vjSicbsucb Proprietor ahall also 
ata^tf tbePjt^-of the b|xeeotion,'of anch Letter of Attorney;' 
ai{d';4py Peipopl mebing a false Oath of. affirmation before a 
Jaaijce,9f . Peace for the Pdrpose aforeamd shal^ he held to 
bafeplifrebjt committed vilfnl Penury ; aim if any Person'do 
iiolpwf)iliy or coirrupttT procure or suD^re, any other Person to 
tebo'tbe faid Ogth or Amrmation before a^ Justice of the Peace 
fib aforesaKlt srl^reby .he or she shall commit anch wilful per- 
jury, 4pd ..fboli thereof Im convicted, .be, sli.e, or, they, for 
ererg fimb OmBpcf, shall incur spch Paipsand Penalties' as 
are provided hjr.Law egainst Sub«tm.atiun of Perjury. 

,, XxVX.14. .And be it. enacted, Thatso much of the Apt 
of tha Tb^topi^tb. Year of the Reigo pf King Gi-orge the 
TUrd, iniitnl^ An Act for estabbebi"^. certain Aegu|ati»os 
%,tbeMbe.tlff . j|Pah*g«i»^t of, the Affa^of the E^t India 
C^panyi af wml, ia India as in Europe, as enacts that no 
Person ' emui^ad '*> *t>y Njilitary Station in the East 

■ or c^imiiig oregeicising t»j Power, Aulhority, or Jo* 

rii^lj^ therein, ohall be capable of being appo.ii|ted or 
chriafil intbitha.O$oe of Director ipitil ^acb Person.riiall have 
relgia^tOihad hfcu rsetdontia England for the Space of Two 
'Emucai.tMl iKli^dia hereby fepyaled: Prhvided, thatiatbe 
' sa'^ , ^Dtdd..Qf Diraotom, frlffi. tha Coiifent of thp aaid 
pnch ;pernw‘ Vbo.wl Aocopntant with 
tha said Company, and ‘that his 'Accounts are unsettled, 
of..,|^a{- b jChanio against s)icl|.l.Pbrson is under m .Consi- 
dmi^ oLihe fffdd Coert. snch.Pansin. shall n,Qt be.calmble of 

ITff^fSariJ^iMtara to Eiiglandt sach Aj^nats shall 

b9iRl^.^d##^f%trgehe beh»re Ex^don of 

Jpt JX. furljh^enaclod. Tl^at Court 

of Dirsatom shall (Iep 9 c 7 ivi<^ to l^a.dgltgsf to j^mud ftoard 
CppUs.ormll M.)ni|iie||, Qijj^oh .Eesoliitlohs, and .Prof^ings 
afj iy 'Conria of ,p)t9priftqmf Gmarm py 9pe<4*llr Mid. of all 
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Courts of Direbtdrt» Vritlitiii e%lit Days after iliolididitte 
Courts respectively, and also Copies of dll 
and Dispatches 'whatever whidi shall al any I imd,^ Tlitteh \h 
ri'Cfived by the said'^CCuft of Dkectors or anyCdittbiMlilf,W 
Directors, and which shall be taaleHal to bb .iHdoWilWiea^ 
the Bttid Board, or which' the said Board shaR flh»iu^Tm#tO 
Time /equire. * ' * ^ ^ 

XXX. And be it enacted. That no Ordets, li|Btrueth»|h» 
Dispatclies, Official Letters, or Communicaliolie' whatever, 
latino to the said Territories or the G6veniaierit^lh%recf, 
the Property Or Bights vested in the imtd Codpluiy ioTHlht 
as aforesaid, or tq any publio Matters ^ whateter, shall bhhi( 
any Time sent or given by the skid Court of Directors; ^Or’kliy 
1 ommittee of the said Directors, until the skmedthiii me* 
submitted lor the i'oiisideiation of and apfhovi^hy thO UM 
Board ; and for that Purpose that Copies' of . alt such ^Ordkl^, 
Instniciioiis, Dispatches, Gfficial Letterk; or CdmurdOibitfldhs 
which the said Court of Directors, or hby OoHimMiM^df^Hle 
said Directors, shall propose to be sent or glveh, ^ tarj^ 
them previously laid before the said Boatd, stid^' mtwil|dii 
the Space of Iwo MiUiths after tlie Recdpt of sOch^^^foObm 
Orders, Instructions, Dlspstclies, Official' Letteti;^^ Cbllu 
munioutions, the said Board shall either fetarh^'tliw^^eeite 
to the said Xoiirt of Oirectorn Or OoohlhHtOII df DWbOfm 
with their Approbation thereof, sighidedr UtiO^r'VHia 
of One of the SecrdtUries of the skid' Bbard;'*by Biw*'>Qi^r 
Of the ftatd Board;' or if thb said Bhhid el^l' dise|t|milrh, 
alter, or vary in Substance any of snch {»fb|»osetl'^€Hd^, 
Instructions, Dispatches, Official Letters or ComtMlidhtitf* 
one, in every such Case the Said' BdaTd shall gitb**t0^^^tfle 
said Directors, in Writing, unde# die Uhad^of Ohwlrf^iliBr 
cretaries of the said Boara, by* Order of tRwSalH 
ReasOii.ln respect thereof, together with HhelrDlfeedcAb^lb Ittb 
Said Directors in relation thereto ^'hnd ' tll^eh eaid OMkBcM 
shaU and they are hereby re^uircid fOithwHiMo sefeid'tiKi'riiGd 
Orders, liistriictiOna, ’D&patoh»«, Qffieial Letters, or Cbniaiii- 
nicadons, bi the FOrsi approted by the ^ 

re DesChtatibfltf : Frovidl8'M waySf^^at H Slhill 

t said* BoaM, by Idtnvtea from Time .to Tiinewim . 
for that pnrp<%e aad entered on the Recoils of tlw4iihd^3l^M 
and to be'-bqllimanitated to ihe'shid fSocrt^ to a|lb#hbMi'iClta 
Os'of OrdeiS, IbsCrdctioifs, Dispatehesl Ofidiaf LhfldlSt'^ or 
OomWanteadCMr^ shdlHn shcti Mtauies tte desdriUitf 'to te 
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sent or giTe^, by the. said Cpurt nf ithioot b^ving^hsen preTiously 
, laid befori^ tbe sai^ ttoarid. ^ . 

Jl^XXL And be enacted, Thai viirbeiiever the said 
Court tif Directors shall omit to prepsi^a ai^' submit ^or the 
Consideri^tion of th|B saidiBoafd aity Orders, >liistrucUons, Dis- 
.pajlches, Official ieltefs, or Communicaiioiie, beytMid the 
Space of Ft^urteen. Days after H^quisitioii made to them by 
Order, of the s%)4 Board, it shall and may* be lawful to a,nd for. 
the said B«>ard,to prepare aii,d^ send to that said Directors airy 
Orders, Instructiona, Diapaiobes, Official Letters, o'rConiiiiu- 
nicatioiis, tti^etlier with tiieir Directiona nlatiMK thereto ; ai^d 
the said, Directors shall and they are hereby required foith- 
with to trsnsniit tlie same to their proper Destinations. 

XXXll. Provided always, and be it enacted. That 
nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to extend 
lo restiict or prohibit the , said Directors from expressing, 
witliio Fourteen Days, by Representation in Writing to the 
said Board, anch Remarks, Obsertraiions, or Explanations as 
they sha 1 think hi touchiii'g or concerning any Direqtioas which 
they shall receive from the said Boaid; and, that the said Board 
■ball and. they are hereby required to take every such Re* 
presentation, and the several Matters therein contained or 
alleged, into., their Consideration, and to give such further 
pirgoticNiS' thereupon as tb^y shall think fit aiid^ expedient ; 
wbilffi shall be^final. and conclusive upon the said Directors. 

, XXXllL And be it enacted, That if it shall appear, 
to.thc.aaid Vourt of Directors that any Orders, liistructioDS, 
D.imtches^ Official Lefters or Cominuntoations, except sucit as 
shall. pa«n. through the Secret CommUtee, upon which Direc- 
tioas^maybe aotgiTeo.by the said Board as aforesaid, are con* 
trary)to,)iiaw,/it shali>be in the Pqw^^rof the said 'Boaid and 
t{jio said Court of Directors to send jittpecial Case, to, be agreed 
ii|^n by and between them, and to Resigned by the President 
said, Board and thf Chainnim of the said >Coni|My, to 
Three or the Judges* of ^His MajestyV.Court of King’s 

B^nbb« ^ (iM, 70 pinionToC:tbe said y^gus; . and, the said 
Judges. aiewceby required in certify ttoif Ofdidoii upon any 
Casa to^benit aadflp send a .CertifioslUi thereof to 

tl)e Jfiid ,Pceaident and Chairman*; ;,wbich*>Opi|iipQ .shall.be 

always, nnd;ba iLenrnsted^and de* 
aa^ Board shalloql<|j#!aeitfae,PemiSof.ap* 
of jfhe Berrnts of the, said 
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irt^or iutarferhig> wiHb .the Oflfeiils aii4 
Company employed io liie«Home EstaAilMibiiiiiNiir nor^.eti^ 
be iiecemaryfor Uie faid Court of JDii^eetors to. subiuit for^the . 
Consideration of the sdd Board their Commuoica.tioiis with tbf 
Officers or Serraiits employed in their said IJom'd £s>tablirli- ' 
ment, or with the legal Advisers of the said Coii)pany« « 

XXXV. And be it> enacted* That the said Court \of 
Directoit shall from Time to Time appoint a Secret Committef, 
to consist of. any Number not exceeding Three of tb4 said' 
rectors* for the particular Purposes ui^this Act specified; irhipli 
said Directors so appointed shali, before they dr any of th^ip 
shall act in the Execution of the Powers, and Trusts h^raj^y"* 
reposed in them*<tak6 an Oath of the Tenor following ; ' (that 
is to siy,) ^ ‘ ^ 

* 1 (A. B.) do swear* That 1 will* according to tljebem 

* of my Skill and' Judgment* faithfully execute the *seyera^ 

* Trusts and Powers reposed in me as a Member of the Seeri^ 

* Committee appidnted by the Court of Direcfors of, 

* Company; 1 wilt noidtseiose or make wn ady of.ti|fa 

* secret Orders* Instructions* Dispatches* Offici^ .tAttem, or 

* Communications which shall be sent or ^gireu to/ me by the 

* Commissioners for the Affairs of India* save oajiy ip theDtbl|f 

* Members of the said Secret Committeevorto the Pfrspfi’Dt 

* Person' who shall be. duly nominated. and eni^ji^yed 

^cribiug or preparing the same ''respectively* ^it si^Kbe 

* autiuirized by the said Commissioners tp 

* kmtwa the same. 8o.hetp me 600/.^ \ 

Which said Oath shall ai^d may baadmintsiereii by the epV(^|M 
and respective Merobets of tbe said Secret Comfnitiee^ t^esieb' 
others and* being so by them taken. and 9ub6cribe.d»ilWl bt 
corded by the Secretary or* Deputy. Secretary of'tbpsjajid 
of Directors for the Time being .amonib^ttheiXeta bf .tJipi|f^i4 
Court. * ^ ‘ 

XXXVI. Provided also* and be ii'eimted^^That 
•aid Boardshail.be ofopinhui lhattlie*^Subje<d Matter bf'dpV |^ 
their Deliberations* concerning the levying ^Waf oir 
Peace* or treating or negotia^ng with; any of ihp .j^aiuve 
Princes or Staten in India* orwidi any other Princes pt^Sjlptea . 
or touching tlie Poticy to be observed with respect ,to!si^. 
Princes, or Slates* intended to be couimunicated Jn 
Dispatehea* Official Letters oriComnnuiications*.^a4y 
GoeemmentsorfPrarideuciea 4tt . India* or lo.^any ' Offiperajor 
Servants oftfio said Company,* shali be of a Nature to ro^ulre 
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Secrecy, it «hiB]I aiiid may be likwful for ibitf s^dd 'BMrd to a^d 
their Orders, Dispatches, Official teftenrof Oolhinirtilcations, 
to the $ecrect Committee of the said' COdrt of Directors tb he 
apptdnted asm hy this Act directed,* wlllo tdiaU thereupon, 
without disclosing the efime'; transmit the satoe CcCoidihg to the 
Tenor thereof, or nhihoant to the Dii^titiirt of the shid - Board, 
to the respective Oovemments and fresidencies, t officers and 
tteryants'; ahd that the said Oovernmehtii' and' Presidencies, 
OflScers and Servifiits-, shailt bit hbuhii to phy'a ftuthfui Obe- 
dience thereto^ in like Manner as if sneh Orders, Dispatches, 
, Ofifeial Letters or Communications had been sent to them by 
fhesakl Court of Directors. 

XXXVII.. And be- it enacted. That the said Court of 
Directors sball,.before the Twbniy-seoond'Day of A pril One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty*four, and afterwards from 
Time to Time so often as Reductions of the £siablishtaent of 
the said Court <>r other Circumstances may require, frame and 
submit to the said Board an Bstimate of the gross Sum which 
will be Annually required for theSnlaries of the Chairakan', De- 
puty Chairmen, and Members of the said Court, and the Of- 
ficers and Secratariea thereof, ai^'all other proper Expencea 
fixed and contingent thereof, and of General Courts of Pro- 
prieton; and such Estimhte shall he sabject to Redaction by 
the said , Board,' so that the Reasons for suoh Reduction be 
given to the. said Court of Directors; and any Sum not ex- 
ceeding the Sum mentioned in such Estimate, or (if the same 
sbdlhe redaced) in such reduced Estimate, Shaii be annually 
applicable,, at the Discretion of the Court of Directors, to the 
^uyiAeot of the said Salaries and Bxpences; and it ohall not 
hejnwful for tiw said. Board to iotorfere with or control the 
Mtticular Appliostioii thereof^ Or to direct what particular 
8a)|aTies or Expeiiees sball froqi Time to Time bO ineioased or ' 
reduced:. Provided always, that such and the same Accounts 
,shi|^ jhaltept and' rendered of thn Suato to bo applied in de- 
Rw; :9^arieir and Expieaceg, aforeiHiid' .M of the other 
BraniNpeiMO^.Ihn EqpMdituru of'Uie said'CiisiipAny. 

And he it enecfed; Thdt ■ the Territories 
now siildw^i^ 'Ibe OovemuMnt of dm ' Presiddney of Fort 
be divided, into Two duttinct Presi- 

d qip ii i» .-'<tosii w'nhdh Presidenolef', in . wbiehfdMn hcr^belAded 

left'^Wjpiinm ^afi^rnHSid, ' to bot.iBtylddttfie'.PMi^eney of Fort 
j^Rligmia Brnn^'jl^d theotherOf d^'Preddenoiesto be 
' the PresideHclf of Agre; aUd fhaf it Shall 'be iawfiil for 
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Ihe^-Mid Court ot Dirooton, tb^. Coolin^l^ hj^ 

pVovidedi and they are tuiieby required » to declare aud upj^t^^* 
what Part or P^rto, qf aoy^. of .i^e/TerrijUJ^ies ijiudvr the Qo* 
venytiieqt. Of .tb^ wp.id Conpuy sbqU frooi ’time to pmq ^ 
subject to tb^^ 0 oY«jitua^pt q^ea<|fh^m the a^rerjai Preeitb^cteit 
now .eubsii^uiif or iq.iieeat4^M|\;je4 as a^ojn^^d, and firoi|i Tjunq - 
t» (> 09181011 , jpiay rfqu^e* l^qxevokp aod 

whole or 91 pa^tt suca, filled Auph uew Disiribur' 

tioii of the same ae shi^ll xift ^e< 9 pi|^.e:^pdi,eDjL ^ 

XX^IX. And be it enacted^ That the Superintendence^ 
Direction, and Control of the udioie Cieil and. Military Go- 
v^mment ot all, the said Territorl *-8 and Berenues i#.Judfa abnll. ^ 
be and is liereby vested in. -a Governor General :ned Counsel* 
tors, to be styled Um Governor ? General of India in 
Council.’’ > . i . 4 ,* 

XL. And be it enacted, Tiiat there shall be Four 
dtnary Meotbera of the said Councili Three' of wbom'fihali 
froni Time to Time be aMomted by the said Oodrl of Dored* 
tors from amongst saeh arsons neshsH bedr shidl have^been 
Servants of the said Coni(ia|iy ; and each of the said Three " 
Ordinary Members of C'oneell shall at die Time 6 f hie ^A|i>» 
pointmeDt have been in the Servibe of the said Cbmpaity- fol 
at least Ted Years ; and if he ' shall be in the MWthry iler*^ 
vice of the shid Company; he shell iiot dnrina hts'^ntMfuinbe x 
ill Oflice as a Member of Council hold ahfy Mifiiaiy'OomsaiMld 
or be eaiplbyed in actual Military Duties ; ami that the Foefth'' 
Ordinary Member of Council shall from Tlmd te^TMis'he a|i^ 
pointed from amongst Persons who shall not' be Servant 
the said Company by the said Court of DiitmtOrs/sub^^ 
the Approbation of Hhi ^iaj 6 S(y; (d be signilied ' hi' 
by His Royal Sign ManUalveoahterm^cdliy^'lhd Pm^ 
of the said Bdlard ; provided thstliiich »st mentioadd Member^' 
of CoitaeU sbhll not be entitled to sit dir void ih the said CoikW^* 
cil eacept at Meetihils thethof fof'niaklfth^Iaws ^sad^Rngidi^ 
lions i and it shall be latdful ftnr the SaidCdhraofrDireelot^SO^' 
apfoiijit the Conimander-tajOhief 'of 'the 'Cdnmiry's FoiOsIf ' 
in India, andif these shall be tid>oaeh OommM^ or • 

the Officers’ of such C^smWahda^^iliAChl^f^ of GdemHI^ ^ 
General of India Sh df be Vested to the imiOe 'PUrsoiir thenrihif^* 
Commaiider-iti^Chtef of the *Foro)moii'the Bengal listablhMd* 
meiit, to bean BathmMiaeryMelnberorihe said Col^lcil/aj|||llF^ 
such Eztraordinsry MeO^p of Cooect} shall have RanMiidr^ 


m 
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Precedence at the Council Board neit aftLnr theCovemor 
General. * ' . i ' 

3CLr. And jbHkit enacted, Th»t j:he Person who shall 
be Guveraor G eneral of t^e Pthsfd^nct of Fiirrt * William In 
Bengal on die Twenly-seoond Dhy> or AprirOiie iHoesaiid 
eight hundred and Mlltty-feuf nhuV be' the 'Pip^i' Oovernot 
General of India «Nider this Act,wnd‘ii{if^h Peraonii aadiaH be 
Members of Cdtineil of Ike' same Presiilenoy on that Day sHhII’ 
be respectirely Mehibera bf tifs Council constituted by this 
^ ^ .... ... .. V ^ , 

XtilT. .And be it enaeled^ That all Vacancies happen* 
iogid ibe OfllceVifGor^rnor General ef hidla shall fromTime 
toTifinrbe iiled upby the said* Court of Direetors, sheeted 
to iliw j^probaifOB of ‘Hin Mf^eety, to. be stgnified'in WVitlnit 
by His Uoyal Sign Manual, countersigned by the President of 
the said Board. < 

XLIK. And be it', enacted,* Than the said Governor 
Ounesalifl^Gottooil shall bave* Power to make Laws and Re* 
gulmioinirfoefepealiBg, amending, or altering any Laws or lie* 
^gpulaltoon whatever now in force or hereafter to be in force in 
the saiATef rhorles. or any Part thareef, and to make* Laws and 
RegulaCiouaftir all Persons, whether British or Jfatire, Foreign* 
em. ar ethers, and for aH Coarts ofJusticef whether establish- 
ed by Bfis Majesty’s Charters or ailieTwlse,*and the Jcrisdic«^ 
tkias aad far all Places and Thtagawbalsoavar wUiifn 

and thtaa^baS ilia whole and eveey Part of the said Territu* 
ifas^.aiK|.farnU Servants, oftho said Company wiiWa the Do* 
mfiihjas of Pwaoes and Stateain eUieime with the said Com* , 
pany" ; save end eaeept that the seid Gwieraor GwaersI tn 
Ommlebalt noihaveihe Power of making any or Be** 

gelmiasa whiehishdiHQ any way rspea!, sary,* suspand, tur aflRMtt 
any of the Provisions . of tM* Act, or any of tho Pravinions'*(rf. 
IhA.AatSy >far punishtnf M'atiay aadf Dessrtiak of OffieSid and 
S dh j hwa ? whether 4e ih^Sembe (tfv^His Mi^jesW^ os the* said 
G«mk«af er*any Prtwrwioitahf may Act hereewr to be yase^ 
edi WwsyMr j tm oieeling tiwtmtdsCompauy 4ir 'ihe said Teriitop* 
ries asa flim. ' Asbnb itaina thss a df , oitnay Laam or Keguletioaa. 
wkMkelliHIWeuy way aay^IrHaiotativa of the. Crowu; 
or llfa AalltttMl^f Parlinaisati^ or<llietiOaiislilttliMi or Rights 
of^liiar<la*hl or mad Part df tbevaawvitM Laws or, 

CouM|tt<itismvof>4m» Katg d s t af Gmey Bwiaki sad 

l^iitta*d;wimi^^ In any D egyas fae ABsgteiihe a£ 

idy Fetsan to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or the 
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Sarweigotj^ or Doniokm AhO9Ai«l>€M«ra«0m» ai^'VoClf^# 
the said Territoiieo^ >•,. 

. XltlV. . Pti>Tidfld -«lvtaye» add be- H ThaYid 

oaa^ the said Court Jititeotun, uader 'su'eh 'CeaiAsGi aai’i^ 
this Act is provided, shall signify td iheeaid G<We rrt s r »€leae»: 
ral ill Council .their Disalinfwaaee of any Laws or 'Rcgdlittihns 
by the said Oovenlos GoMial ia Oouneil -aMMie, fh^risanlr'lif 
every such' Case, upoa Redeipt-by the s^ OovOnoc fl e awAil' 
io CouBcd aS Noti«e.of such Disalowanea, the sfeid! Govetwiil 
Genertil in CouBcil shall forthwith raiteal all Laws aud Rcgdt' 
lations so disallowed^ ' ■ >' ' ’■* 

XLV. -Provided also, ead’be k o e aet ed ,- <Tbat all Laopo ' 
end R^pilatioaa made as aforesaid,- soJoag aa4hM ahatl'VaM 
main onrepeaied,- shall bo of the aaiao Fdice and ’£met witiiiii’ 
and throughout the .said Teniitories as any. Act- of Pariiataieoa 
would or ought to be within the same Territories, and ahaM Jpif 
takea notice of -by all Courts' of* JustMb«whatsoelr4rl4f>itl^ 
the same Territories, in the- same Manaor aeaayiJPablie AM' 
of Parliaaieat would and ought to -be -taken .notiee oft -ondilf * 
shall not be necesMry to register or publish in noy- Coarti^ 
Justice any Laws or Regalatioos inade by the said GbOertter 
General in Couneil. . r, 

XLVI. Provided also, and bo it enaoled, Thatstokall^ 
not be lawful for tbe -eaid Governor - GmomI ' fo ^inc8^ 
without the previoeB SanotiOB of the said Cdoit >of‘]litoctSM^ 
to make any Law or Regulidiow whereby PcMvesebatt ha-giorts' 
to any Coiirts of Justice, othea >than the of 'dbstlM 

established- by- His Msgesty's Chartera, to -senteaco toj^thor 
*PnnishBMnt of - Death any of. His- Majssty^i- natutal. boM)' 
Suiyects bom in Europe, or thaCbildren of mehEobjoeteteb' 
which diall obolidi any of the Courts of- Justice asta bliihedl i iyi. 
His Mmssty’e Charters. StT 'i, ,f i,’ 

XLVn. And be it <maeted,}That.dw:tskba«irt oC Dtif 
reotors - shall forthwith sahmtt> for the AppNbatiob-rrfBths M ak l - 
Board, seoh Bales, asth^-ehaH dsMseapediedt.for thns-Bw^ 
cediire Of the Goveiwor. Oenwal In CouuwhtAhe- Di s nhhtg kr 
and Exereke of «a|l . Powers, i Th me H one, and Pu t i te'hnp qnii d * 
oa or vested in fatm-hy- oktne of .thlc.dhaf>-Ot to be k a n touit iW i * . 
vested';iB hkn-by aejrolheiii;Aatieo Amts; which-Bimiihall 
pnaenhe the M odes of P romttlg i^ tieo of n^ .Laws oiriltmsi|#<' 
tieus to'^'bo" medwhyithe-umd^Dtseonwr Oeaeial n«CdinilulM 
and of- thC' Autbeaticntkin of >siH Aioto and*lhroeoadiagac#hhb« 
■oovev -of the mid.Govenfor Genewl in Gonneil*) dn^ktiiBto ' 
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mi«s, sfiproTcd by the ssid Boaid of CmiiiiMionew, 

shall be of the same Force as if they bed base iaseiled ia this 
^ct: Frovided always, that sach Sales rtiaf I be hUP before 
both»' Heosea of Farliaowat ia the-beamM aaxt aflhr the Ap- 

piomil tiMHMofi ■ . •' ■ 

« > -Ftnvided simays, aiBdb»itreMc«sd,'Tbatall 

iisnsR aod I t ce al ab oBa shali be madcttS same Meedaf of the 
Ch Ba a i l* at 'WNeh the- said' Sovemor ' Ciaaeiid aad at least 
^Shne* ofl Oidiwuy 'Mtetbera of Oeaacil shall be asssm* 
bli^,' (awii>i|)iah>aU ollm F^Mtions ofithe said Octenor Geoe* 
ral IB Couaeil may be exercised by the said^ Go re w tor Geaeral 
and' One or- most Ordinary Member er* Mbmhera of^Owiacil, 
and that ia enryOaaeof DiihMaee of 'Opialsa atMeetiags 
off tteaaid doa'aeil. whore thera ahaUhe an Smudkyof Voiced 
dm'Oaid Govaraos OcBoral ahallhate Tiae Votes dr dm cast- 
ing Vote. 

' ■ XLIX. Ssevidshalsmyn aad bn ft enacted^ That when 
and an eftea jae any Measarenbalbho' p r onoead f before the said- 
GotMraor Goaeial< tin- Coanoil 'wbersi^ the Safety, Tran^uit- 
Kty.’os latsessts of the -Britiab ' 9 as*s«ioas in India, or any 
part; thereof,; 010* or awyhe/iathe Jadgmeiitof)^the daid Go- 
T^or .General, - easeatiaUy afiectedi‘ and tbS' saiddibreraoc 
Gensral shall be ef opinion either thM tbelfoasnrebe piopos- 
sidnaght to baadidptedas'imrriedintotexeoiltioa, orthatdie 
spam oaght>'to be«uspoadedcii'Wimllp’*PiMfsd','aad the-Ms^o- 
ii>(p >ia^ Oaanail* than -■ nm si i n t sbitt'jdilMr. -ianaddisaeBhfmm 
sa«t-A|HnioB, the aaid> Goreskme' fiK*nsral -and Membarsof 
Qonaeil asa dmisby dkeetsdf ■ to st h h sit l e 'w i ntaaHyto-oaishhBge , 
nith aod-cmamhoiaate to ea«lvot|bor' 4 w>IVfitiag imdartheir 
MspaaliirnJIsiBdi, ts-ba-nserMhanlaifOon their SaMoiGon- 
saltatiens>- the> Sr eo h da> aad« B n as Ba s of<their i sy otiw> Opi- 
anoasi and if after coasidsrinf: the same the eaid'Gnoamor 
fhiiaialr nad-tha/Majeiity inCoanoa shall slili diSht hi G^ai* 
<iiniilttdMydia>laiirhftihf->tlwtsaid G n w i iae rCboaialfef hiswwp 
4 odlwnitp«an 4 rion hinowmSdepoaMhilityi tn s asp c a d er.itgoet 
th»<Jlnmittfn<se prh p ase d •ia«-aartSoetiB sHiola> brtnadopt and 
eamyi #iiH|lanaaia;saniopsasa>ieto<«ndnatiao» sm the Sam 60- 
tamii»a(HislisiaifiBhallthmk-Gt»ande«|>edieat{*'>- - 
ti< it.'eaaoCsd,*'BhaiHln>saldGoaBidlahaU'lima 

lhnil|hiHSaMitnihihUB ataaeln'Plassior Flaoetiarshalhba ap- 
nhiatnii' hill the ‘imiil Gwastnor .-GonewV-M Gh o aoi lmrtthindhe 
shWfVemmMiaB, id# #anas often is the sail GaaibiKahatl'ns- 
MiMd Wiftim. any if Iho Pfesidahelas> 'oh'tha^ Fcit Salat 
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Q«Arge, BMiAkft tf 

shall act as aa ' BiilraiMdiiiaty-MMthW -of CAMmI^ ^ 

LL, IVotiM'alWIqM IttMi IM •MAsd;<'4HMfc 'AidAf 
limiiiA(MrtaM8dsjialli'llEMnri'l(k«iiMh< 

of Pariiattmt I* nAlte Ltthrft firir ito aaM 'Tm'iWUMI(hi'%M'-w 
aKth* ltahaM«Hiki[»tt«plM(h MA it* ^ 

aliillt hotmiistet w rt ‘g BMH ii rtt y Mriitiag WJ ^A^st-'lt * 

i a tsa d iBd So 4M MSOrltfl 0a PMlIttMM Ih Atriitol; 
ot pcs0«M>lil| Piroesedhigs hud J&iM 4 l ft l M Wf' t rtr of ^ iH 
Oovwaot OtMrsl in OoHWdlt aiftd to Vh^l-'aiM^ HIM hi ' 
TiSM my irftto'oir itogttlhttMl tilihlMe^hh MMIAb llkhi 
Gototttor-OtoStol fei OMMil, fettdth-itt tosMito- tb 
for tb» said Ttotitoiieli atol iil ifta itldfoilMitft iMhforfoi’tl 
full aud aniflh h Maniiertt if this A«t foul hat Uah phMtei^ 
and tha bsttar toaaabfo PartMuabal W athtoMl' At hll 
siioh Right and Poant, all Latrs aftd RadalhUMh thathinl 
the «Md> Otfvantbr GMfoM m Orniiioll atmUhn tMhtoliaed'to 
Englaadt and laM hafein both HoadW tlf t*hilidatoM» ih HU 
Sana Maaiiar ah is aair- hj Into p toshts a conasWill'lhahUHIfl 
and Re^ulathMis nade by tha astsHd Ottvamlhhnis to IndiA^^ 
Lllt^ And ba k cnaetod, IMI all Enaatfosatti 
sionst'liattsn, sndlMncaMldtbigto Hib Oasamof 'GhtUWip 
of Fort Wiliina'ila. lisdfal- la l^iwU, and thh’ Qafdraiiif 
Gansnl af Fort- 1P<illiahi ‘to »B«iigiil -alcAn» Ndltoddtdl^. ii 
any atber Aot or Acls<eatttajnsd» so far as the saida 'dia M# 
in fores, aadaot i(e|fahlhd by af MtoMdant to tba FMtnfoM 
of this Aat» shall aoniihae aad bb fa- mhr told ' ba ssmlitoiMh 
t» kw GofaMat' OaaWsd^af'lhdia'iil Ototott, fnlTtoilfd 
OoTarnaaGamrahbf IndHa'tdMa/ttoMiMhtofh.' ’ 

Llllt Arid whsitoa it la asHi^i w dtoih riMRR 
Arran g e to a ht s as iacat CberitoataaM imf fednira a 
SjMMW -af Jttdiriial JEritsUblitosatB tohl nlln, lb tohlriir &. 
Psrsaaa> whatsoaaerrris toad Biiwpidt iMtfihk 
sttbjaeh shanld b*««t4Miahil toribdMAiNlMlih ItlUiim 
ly Paitodr^ nad- ihaaditoh tum ihhidy 4iMi|llihMa'lii>i‘ ' 
non to tol eiaaatsMdlw4toM)llh^ df <(Kto».Pto 
due- Ragsril baiaf bMdto4hto|ili|lfU^;FaiiRih/l^^^ 

Usages of the Pba^ ditaiiM bh1iliMllMl;''riid ibiiht„ . 

sad ' Cas to a ia b a»Myd h»^tllilr*or tnih toittto 

toriea shantd ba ri ririat to Maddtoil-haliMi H i B iia tt f had itt?^ 

nay ntfrinantonidMli ba HRtomfiM sriltotod, ttitt 

Gavwrior Gaharal af>indto Mi'Ooariail fteH, hdwblt-Ml‘d|Mtk 
▼eniently any be aflar Ibd fasthig of thid Act,- MWrid ’6^ 
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wMon, avdfroRi Tima to Time Commismonsy to euch Persoiiif 
the said Court of Directors* wilh the Approbation of the 
soid Board CommiBsioners* shall faoommead for that Piir- 
pose^ and fo -auch other Persoas* . iff iieeessaryvr aa the said 
t^ovemor.Geaesai in Council shall think it, aU such -Pefsana, 
not eaceedinfp in the whjole at any one Time Pivoi in Numbihr, 
and to he styled *t^The Indian Law Comnmhuiers/’ withnall 
such Powers aa^ehall be naoessary 4or the Piupoaes herehiaftar 
mentioned ; and the said Commissioners shall fully mqiiire inti> 
the Jurisdklicn, Powers, .and Rules of the enisling Courts of 
justice end Public Bstablishments in the said Tenrltories, and 
eU enisling Forms of Judicial Prooedure, and 'into; the Nature 
and Operation of aJi Laws, whether Ciiril mr Cfiminali' written 
or .custostary, pretaiUng and/m Force in any Pert of the said 
Territories, and whereto* any luhabitants of the said Terri- 
tories, whether, < Eumpeans or others sre now subject ; and the 
saM .^aMnihrionersalmll Time to Tima make Reports, in 

which, tbi^ shall ful^ set forth the Result ef their said inqui- 
ries, and eball fromTimfl to.Tiipe8ufaest.such Alletalioue as 
may in their Opinion be beneficially made in the said Courts 
of justice andpttlioe £stablwhinepls»> Foiiaa of Judicial Pro- 
endure mid Laws, due .^srd being had ta lhe Distinction of 
Castes, Difference of Religion, and the. Manners and Opinions 
prcYpiling amnng diffsreatRscea and in differeot Paris of the 
paid Territories. .. ^ ^ r . 

LIV. And .be it epsoted, That the spid Conmissioners 
dinUibllow such lustcactions willi regard to 'the Researehsa and 
Ipguiri^ to be made^-and the Pteses to be vieiiad by them, 
and all their Tra^iisnctioos withrefareppato tbe<Oi>jsuta oi (heir 
ComPjiisiBiop, as tfaay shall from XimatoTunetreceivoyfrom the 
s^ Ooyernor, Oeuerat of India -in Gouncil ; and they, pre 
hereby required^ to make. io^tJie imimI Governor Geoei!al'.in 
Conncil such special Reports upon any. Matters as by suA In- 
, sU^clifUKS may fimp Timr^to Tamaboreqiiiied; aM^tbesaid 
GoT^pr. 'General in ConnOil abell tskemto copsidmation the 
ftapoijhi from Time to Time Iq be made by the said Indian 
C^mf^oners, and sbfdllnummit the same# together with 
the Qx^ipnf iQt Resolutiqns of itbo snid. Gosernor General in 
thsxcM;(.rto the said Comt;<ff> J)A|eQloffa;, aad wfatcb 
sapLSEMl^^ . with. fbmsaid^Ojmicns or Res4otioiis, 

nfM .wpim. Mb Houses^of DadianHuit^iMhesame 
nqer^as is BowJifw.Law provided ceneerniog tlimRuleS;.aad 
iulations made, by tba several Governments in India. 
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LV» AadJie ft eoaoted, Thatitalidl and bawdMa- 
fui for the.Qoversor Goneral of Indio in* Council 
Salaries to ths soidAndia Latr CoamiHioaont and tlisIrfra d ieBa 
sary Offiaen aod. AlMfadaots,> andtoidafifay auchrotberiEitpeili- 
ess as may bs iocidaoi'to tbs said'. ConuMadoo^ 'OOd {that , tM 
Salaries of tbr said-CoauiiiasiOMm Audi ba snootdiuf to the 
higdwst Soale of JIamuneiatioB itieoB to any ^*ibo OmaeirO'Cr 
Siyvaats'of tbe India Company balow tbs' Rank of' ManliMn 
of Council. * • - . ' • - » ' as 

■ LVI. And ba itenaetad.'Tliat rim Exaeutivs OoTerni* 
ment uf each of the aavaral PresidMttaho of 'Eoii ' William 'R 
Bengsl. Fort Saint Oeuege, Bambaj^ 'and Agra shall be 
ministered- by a GoTomor and Tbrea Gouacillm, t«»be( AMM 
“ Tbe Governor -in Council of' Iba aaR PeeaidanciM o#- FiwC 
Williaat in Bengal^ Fort Saint George, -Sambay, aod ' Ajgid, 
respectively;”, and the said Govaraor aadf' CounqUors reapao* 
tively of each such 'Preaidemw shall Iwrni^ tho a anir Rights 
and Yoieas in their - Assembnes,- and shall’observa Am smae 


.Order and Course in thur Rroceeding^ as tho-Gofaniora'’ hi 
Council of the Presidencies of Fort Saint George- ted l^ma* 
bay nov-have-and observe, and that the Govensor G ssw r iJ df 
India for the Time being shall be Ooveneo'of fhe>-Prfeaidouem' 
of Fort William in Beiqfal. . • ■ ■ o . > ->.">1 

LVII. Provided alvay%' dnd bat it enaated,"Ttet'/<4t 
shall and may be lawful for tbe said Court of Oiredt«>rs ■mwhfr 
such Control as is by this Act provided, «b reteka ^abd sue* 
pend, so often and foe sush Psvioda aa/tbe,aaid Comt’shall- la 
thaC'Behalf direct, the Appoiatmeytof Coun^ io all nt-M^ 
of. the said Preaidencios, o» to redaoe the. Number of-'Ctem- 
ciilors in all or inoy. of -the mud Cotnodly, aud-’doriim'iittiih 
Time-aa a Couneil-aball not ba appuinted in- -any suofa^ PnWb 
domy tbe Bxeeutivo Govemmeat theredf shall be adminhted^ 
ed by-a Governor dona. 

LVIU. And be it -anaoted, - That •several Pemaiq 

-who on the said Twenty^sahaid Olft df>‘ Aprih One thonerad 
eight huadrcd<and -thivWdbusshnll- 'Goverhors of tlto^fdh- ' 
pectrvs Ptesi deteieo of 'Fw<«f^intGeeige- and Bomhayv ■halll 
bathe Sist^Oovemom of the* said' 'Piesidettciiw raspEdtifuly* 
under this Aot ; and that tho Offoa of -Oovemor ^ tho 'JNM 
Precidanqf -of Agra,- aud.-alf- Vaoaneiee happening* in . 
Offices of dm GodanorS of tlm ■ud'PresideaeiesTMpsfttidsiy,- 
shaHba^Uad np'by-tha-.aaid^OQttrtof- DiraoionftiaWehlteitko 
Approbation of Hie Majesty, to bn aignified nadet 'Hie Boy- 
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Blt Siim M«a«al« oonwt^Mign^ b)r‘ tba sitid PrMideot of the 

Board of ComnMMoaon. 

LiX. Xad har(.aDa«t«d, TbBt w ithe PnndoneiM in 
which the Appoii^hBoait of a. Council ahilt. be saepended ander 
the ProTieion heroin-faefiMO con t a i ned, and during < anoh Time 
aa Conncile eball not -ha apfjotntnd thetnia reapnctiodj, the 
' Goremors afiMmted'onder Abin A«t. and in 4j»e Preiidenciea ia 
wbich.CouooiUijfaall from .Twin, to Time be appointed the 
eatd Ooreraon in their remectire Councils, shall have all the 
Blights, Powers,' Otutiesy.Piuictionf, and Immunities whatso- 
etetr itcit in anjwise refungnani te.lhis Act, which the Gover* 
nprsof Port Saint Georga-and Bombep- in, their -.respective 
Councils now have- within their resoective .Preudencies ; and 
^at the Governors end Members or Counci| of...Presideacies 
appointed by. or undsr'thia Act shall severally •have all the 
Bights, Powers, and Immimitiee respectively, not to anywise 
repugnant to. this Act, which the Guvemma and Members of 
Council of tbe .Presidencies of Post Saint .Ghorge and Binn> 
bay /respectively now have in. their respective Presidencins 
provided that no Governor or Governor in.Gouooil shall have 
the Power, of making or saspending any Begnlatiooa or Laws 
ip, ..any .Casa whatever, .aawss. in -Cases of eurgent Necessity 
(the Burthen of tbe Proof* whereof .shall , be on saoh Governor 
Of Governor in .Council), and then only, until the Decision of 
thpi.Qiovernor General of India - in ConBoU shall be signified 
thereon ; and provided niso, that an Govnraor or Oovernot in 
(;^unci).sball have the Power .o£ eraatlag any new Office, or 
gjraatingnn^ Salary, Gratuity,. at Allowance, without the pre- 
vipas 'Sanction, of, tha Governor General af India, iit. Conneilu 

LX* Provided .always, and, ba it onacted, That when 
ai^ se often as the seid-Court of -Dirsateim abalLneglact for the 
SfUMie of. Two Calender .Monthse tC'be oomputed -for tbC'-Dny 
W^raon the Notification of Veoenay of any .Offioaot 
Batnlnyment in India in the Appoihtmwt'of. the said Court 
8liaUjlwi(e been asceived^by the •am-.Conrtr.tosappiynuoh Yn- 
caney, then in every such Chwe.itwhall.bstlitwfeLieR His Msh 
jesly. (Ov.fHN^Vi.by Writing .apder >hie .Sign Mnniml, such 
Pinsons .ai|.j3p4(s^y aball think,prepfr.t«ia«p^T such Va* 
onniqrt .fgal,. thG tOnary Peeean so npaoieiad. shall have the 
saam PiWiPb nN A^thor^ aafif ha at dwy had 

SB.' ‘g|mfn*‘f hii ^ **>4 CoHit, aaa.ahallaaa ba sal^t to 
^DtsMiMrii without ffia Appvobatioa and Cobsant 


r I 





m 

tXf . lAta J W'il «Mfe(fe4, miM 
said Court of Dirsotors to appelili alif 'PefMk* or’l^nnMIii 
prorhiioAi^y’ "td a»p4>f <h#;OffieM«ford»aid’;'^ 

8uppi3rAif ai>y ’'V<tirtai<^ Br'Vaeancios-tlhwtk^ irtieo tlw- wWiH 
shdl Happen by tHft ' Death or 

Persons holding tltanMie O flhw) Wr> OftsM reStMntitbly;’iiFOtt' 
bin or th^ BepNMIijwyfiiMi Ilidia '#hh' IntMbto'retwib' <jM»> 
Surope, n-f 00 anyEtent' or Ctondligeiicy enpieased ioMy 
such prdvisioiWl Appomtineab ’bl 'AppeintiRents to dtesMUa 
respeetively> and* siich AppohMOient* again to rovoho; PriU 
Tided - that erery prorisiotfat'AppelMHnaHt tb the seTeralO^ 
lices of Ootemor eenanil of India, -DoTemor a PrtsiddnA. 
cy,' and (he Melnher df 'Council'tff Itadie; by'this Aet^diref^ 
ed to be appoinM)d"froi» ' nmohgMr Penonfe who shall otot-w- 
Sierrants of the s«id-Oompaiiy>,- aheit he eut^eet'ta the Append 
betion of his Maj^ty, te 'M Bigiiified<as>aAhe8aid,-bet Ibafreih 
Person so ' appointed” to stfetWed proyisibiinlty to mijr'of Afe 
said OSces shall be 'eotitted> to any Anthorky-, Selaryir'er 
Emolnment apperteinhig'thetotio (nkiPhe shall be-hfi'drs aetaef, 
Possession of 'sneb Offlee; ■ ' .i. i 

LXII. And be it enaeted, That if any' 'Yacaoop»' ahaff' 
happen in the Office of OoTemor Qenerat'ef 'lodin .wnswitot 
prorisionnl or other SdeoMsor shall be upoirihe' spM ter mip||i^t 
such Vacanoy, then add in ■'eecry ' 8neh>‘'Gase 
Member of Conncil itnxt in -RanEkarth^AridOeTenintsOeiaev' 
ral shall hold and eneento them^'Otteai' bf'ffidiviWf«s<;4l!n(H* 
tal of' India and G'eknrtor'ofi dto'-PlreBiiledty 
in Bengal until a 8nndM(tw'ehHH>tu«ive,''br- whlil jnMnbi‘alliBn 
Parson on the Spot BhaH be daW npneiatad’ titareto i "htUMllMi 
erery snob Atrtwig- Oorerant Bai toM “<llidlt,' dnMdg'tMiMi3|iie - 
of hiieoatjnuitigte aef 'as sneh, hhee aind 4»eieian‘’aM' mfi 
'Riphto end' iWtitf of Mw a rae r OeneralTiP fndkt, aad il ffip P 
be.eBCkl&d to receina-the Bamlnmrnta aadO Advantages nos'- 
fMttainieg'to tho'Oflen-hlfMin-niipiilied** adidi' Aotiiig''(h«kHtor. 
nor General IbiwgohigMeffihlnfy'ntHl Aibetondo of d Mcfaitaf: 
of* Connell f6r the snffie<Ptli*WSr'*»" , »?'''« 

LXirP. ' Ant b«*U>«inir|ed^ t|%ni if nay MncinnydMii^ , 
happen-hr ffitn'Offie«<of!€ibdbitoin>«i'fmb8*btt d^torgeirMeffil^ 
bay, 'or-Agr«i srltoti- ini^pret ia W H in t J»t (ddwr ' ipu b a in ffi j ii ffiMBb 
be npen'thn gpottysn to^ hnbit P han n ny^ =lhabniffiaw» » i( i d y 
such Onsei iP ffiMnMMNK n^KCemlMIti M the PtMhMffip'M 
vrbidi Stfclr Vafeiiffi^'s I tt H' IW i to ai^^llto'Matl ffi ( « > *1 i*'-i ^^ 
oil. whnsbnltbonent'iii' Rnmi tO'ttm* GtowraMl ' d w a n’ tiinnnj 
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Commander In Chief or OflScer eommhndifig the Vorces of 
aiich Presidency^ and if there shall be no Cc>uiicil« then the 
Secretary of OoTeiyiment ;of the said. Pre^eney mlui shall 
be seaior ip the said Offiee of Secretary/' shall hold and exe- 
cute the saM Office of Gbveroor until a Successor shall arrive^ 
or until siomie other Person on die Spot shall be duly appoint- 
ed thereto : and that every such Acting G^oaernor shall, dur- 
ing the Time <f( ids continuing to act as such* receive and be 
entitled to the Bniolilnents and Advantages, appertaining to 
the Office by him supplied*, such' acting Governor foregoing 
all^ Seiaries and Allowances by him held and enjoyed at the 
Tiam of his being .called to supply such Office. 

LXIV. And be it enacted. That if any Vacancy shall 
happen in the Office of an Ordinary Member of Council of 
India when no Person provisionally or otherwise appointed to 
succeed thereto shall be then present on the Spot, tbi^n and on 
every such Occasipn such Vacancy shall be supplied by the 
Appointment of the Governor General in Council ; and if any 
Vacancy shall happen in the Office of a Member of Council 
of any Presidency when no Person provisionally or otherwise 
a^^pdinted to aucceeid therato shall be then present on the Sp«>t, 
then and on every aach Oocamon such Va'oancy shall be sup- 
plied by the Appointment, of the Governor in Council of 
Fiesidency in which suchr Vacancy shfdl happen; and until a 
Soccemor shall arrive the Person so nominated shall execute 
the. Office by him supfdied, ^and shall have all the'Poweis 
thereof,' and shell bav<e and be entitlgd^fo the Salary and cdber 
Emoluments and Advantages appettiimiNP ^ Office 

during his ConthuiaDce lherein.,:e veer such tajoaporary Member 
of Council foregojitif Adi. Salaries and Allowances by him held 
and enjoyed at the Time of bis being apjMnted to such 
Office: Provided alwaySt that no Porsoo riiallbe apfkdnted a 
temporary Member of Council who might not hove been ap>> 
pointed by the said Court bf «pireelorato fill the Vacafiey sup- 


LXV» And be it further enacted. That the said Govern- 
or Oeneinl d^^uncil ahall hove >ond the tnOmled by virlae of 
thia • Ad.^Witk lull Powef< and ^Authority. to superintend and 
contolvtlm Oownim and' Oofemefs injCi^uell of, Port^VPil- 
ltam> ija.^ Bsngal* Pest Saint George^; Bombay, and Agra, in 
all f^offida rdatiag^ to the Civil or Military Addnaistraifon of 
t|^^esiA*Pfeaidenmm fOspeetively, and the said Gbveruors and 
in CouBoU shell be bound to obey such Orders and , 



tMnmdiu tf aw 

Ca(g^<rH*tfc(«i»rf. •■.«-■ itT^r. .,.. . .vt r^. . 

LXn. ■AiM'life' lt'tt 

trifftfl fiir^^'Cl^lwtfon^^r'dS^nittV _ . 

liafti iMr 

p^ely. l!6'^toMa-W‘1Ur«’iiArGiN)lr«ttr^^ 
cU Btafts =or <if S^’ ' 

«ald OUveittort 'or ^btM|llUn''lii',’6iiAieir. 

tttinfc extofedient, totfetfer’wiA MkHrUMidbL. 

dme; and the ifadd"Qd\»eAtdr 'OdMV^*C63^lVftj3 
Tb^nfred to fake tte'Mwto'ttatfkaett^tthi^^tb SdiMAkL 

and to comnldin^te die *ll(dtolotNtlfc. dlT 't&e'hdtf ObvhA^ t 

hieikt iff Coundf'dAifton^io'die Qdtfkhihr'lif €ftVlrtunr'&i tMUlr 
cit'by whofm ttnMitae'klltAltliitife'ltiiid dldfoiMl.', ". ' ''' 
LXVfl. kbd k eBhiAed/*Hat 
verddf O'eBhfal aiiyi, irttit-"diiT’'or tifo YMUfMiMi'ftr'VWt 
iSaint Oeittie, Binhftcy/ 6r 'Jt»a; tll«*3>odfMW’Ui0G^»«^ 
ora of thche PreddhiiraM 'rdSlM^tlVlelV 'iAgijf%ii)t'U*riwMl^l£ff ' 
anch'VirfUie aoilJeiiiltfd. ' ■•'•'' 


l;XVtII. Attd BhIt ekiWstiill, 
and 'Ginvei'nats in idf (be ' IA|if PnMdBh^yi^ 

WilHam in Beneat FUrt Skint' QiMdO, dSS^Mj^ 

respeOtivelY ^afl'aiid ''IkeY'* an',' fanretra' VtjibiiifllVif** •! 

legiiinrly'tu tfanhnit'to (He' Mid'Cff^iMFGdilUM*^- . 

trira and dxnct Cbpies bf'kll' Mklt Oidnh’ 'IriMF Acsih dBflMA*' 
ikspeetive GoTemivenie,' aud dUb' AUraiii'iM 'fntAlljjlnldi ''"it 
all^nitacddds aiid'1Halli>M%tli«h ^klrilil *11^ ' kWlfr 

Kin><kledjre, and‘YHlidi>d%'lMtllt deMar'dOlkilkff 'da^Be^cbd^ 
irntnicated to theraaM Gomhdf'GklteMl'lii Ckynfcit Ha lUkik'* 

S lid, or aa the said Govenior Oeaeial in €Sclaiieil:''flMI'ilKlb 
itne IffTlaie'ltednlite. ’■■ 

hxix. kWlkH«h*dte».nFih(f!tUIUI^‘^htHUl ftf' 

the'aaidHStavkraiar GaH^'in'mAeH, driMW UVh 
cM nr the Pnbltb SerVNiH ttayh^f ftrliHir Mr nqhH jk* 
apliolnt such' one of thb OMddfyWwtMSHdt (Ms HiSd'" MbllH* 
cil'of IttAkas linh>ky‘Brid}k*SrawjD'^tk‘GdyenitNr of ttn 
saM Pibitidetaira of 

. Oo«arnofaIti4i'b« h^fcMk<Yfitt M < 

all tUb^Diitibk of the «aM «hYi 




Gdverndr'AdfeiU in ChMmhltf dehtrte ttW'h fii'i 
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that the md Go?mor Geitenl should iisit uy Part of India 
unaccompanied hv any Member or Members, of the Council 
of India, it shall be lawful fior the said Governor General in 
"Gciuncil, previoiidy to the Departure of -the said Governor 
Gneralt to nominateeome^ Member of dm Council of India 
to' President of the said' Council, in whom, during the 
i^hseiice of the»said Governor General from die said Pretiden* 
by of .)Pbrt William in Bengal, the Powers of the said Go* 
'bernor Getia^ in Assemblies of the said Council shall be 
tepb^'; ;aBd.;it shall be lawful in every such Case for the 
-iNm Governor Gmeral in Council by a Imw or Regulation 
that 'Purpose to be made, to authorise the. Governor Ge- 
neral alone to ehereise all or any of the Powms which might 
ibe exercised by the faid Governor General in Council, except 
dm Power of making lAws or Rrgulatioos : Provided always, 
that during dm Absence of .the Governor General no Law or 
Regulation sha& be made by the- said Prendent and Council 
owidiont dm Assent in Writing of tbe said Governor General. 

LXXI. And be it enacted. That they shall not, by 
.reasmidf .the.Diviuoo of the Territories now sutyect to the 
Government of ^'Prendency of Port William in Bengal 
into Two Preudeneies as aforesmd, be any Separation between 
Rstabdebments..and Pprces thereof respectively, or any 
Alteration, in ^'Goaum.iuid Order of Promotion and Succes- 
sion of the Companyfs ServaRt8.^n. the same Two Presidencies 
lespeetively, but that idi the.^ehwits. Civil and Military,, of 
dm Bang^.£atabliriiments and Pm<ma, shall and may succeed 

S d.be.appoiiimd toall CmbnuiQdt' Offices within either 
the Sara Rteaideneies r«qie^ve|y , as if 'thia Act had not 


liXXU.' 'And. be it enacted^ That .|^r the. Rori 


S Act. pmmtd- in the Poutth.YyjMr of tiieReign bi^ His late 
ajcsty Ring George timPourdb^intiluled An Act to consolU 
and amend the Laws for jjmisluog Mntiny and Desertion 
^.oldiemiB'th^^liymn of the jBsist India Com- 
ifiMj, ■ androriai . SoBju^jand Sa})om>B the Raat Indies 
4o.neitdia^|^[eceive Lettpn.at f. reduced Rate of Postage, end 
^ " *® "Wde upder the same, 

dt|,Rraarajep!niOf Fort WilMam in Bengal shidl he token- and 
aemned .to..cf»M||tiae. nr-* -■ 


,..an4.d^^ ^ Purposes' afbresmd he token to be tl 
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PrMideiie]rof 'Fort'‘^iIiam in Beanllii' lift aii^' 

wionfifl* si ^ 

LXXIlir Xiid tM it ^nictdd. That it ^aQ bo lowfol 
the mid Obvernor Odhetal in 'Coiiecil from 7biio to'^iiie.tiF 
make Articles of War for thN GfoveraoMibt of Ad'i^atiirb' 
Officers and Soldien in the Militai^ ^rrhse of the Cvm^y, 
and for the Administration of Justice by' C4ttTto>msrti^ to 
hulden on such Officers. and Soldiers, and sinh Artibies itf 
War from Time to Tinto to repeal or vary and wmodi ; and ' 
such Articles of War shall be mtme and taken notioe of in An 
same Manner as ail oAer the lAWsand RegahjtMms to be 
made by the smd Oorernor General in Council nndsr thia Act, . 
and Adi prevail and be 'in force, imd^iall.bdof ozolosivo. 
Authority over dt Ae Native Offic^'4^[Soldieraln Ae' said 
MiliAry Service, to whatever Preddy^^s'siuA.dilK^ 
Soldiers mhy belong, or whCresoerAr Apy . nw be wiring 
Provided oeverAeless, Aat until' sunk ArttiAmof Wi^.abaH' 
be made by A6.sdd GoveniorGeberd'iii Cefnhdl'iM'AHIttl^ 
of War for or relating to Ae. Governmfent of nefCmmpal^ 
Native Forces, which at Ae ^ido .of this, Act di>|ni% bttd 
operation shdl be in force and use of any .Partrrfr'Fw^Af Aii 
edd Territories, shdl remdn A force. • V ’ V V:T‘* 

LXXIV. And bo it%nacte^,''lWjt.«il^im% 7 i^ 

for His Mdesfy, by an^ Wri|nte under Bn 8i^ BdannaU 
countersigned, by Ae Piesidentof tnnsi^ fioasd'of Comninf 
siuners, to remove or dismw. any Pe'tndn hdduif any Officej 
Employment, or Comniiwioa,‘Giv!l.Dr Hilitafy, under the' sdd 
Company in India, and to yaoMn nny App^teaentor Cont^. 
mission of any Pprson to uyt.auch 'Office or fimpkwinNiM 
provided that a Copy .of every suA t'f'ritiBg,.ntteeted^jby'%i 
said Prendentj shall mthia Eig^tia;^ after Aesame miul fSp 
signed, by Bis Mi^eaty .lM,.'{mnyndttod oi; delivered , to, t|n 
Ch'afjhiap or Deputy pf Uie said^pbmpMy. 

' LXXV. .Provided atwnys, and be it enacted, ,TbA 
nothing in Ais ActoontsilA^tVW. Akc .'A!Nay< flm Poww 'm 
A e said Coott of 'Direolwrfto>.<rmnoyo;(|V wiwisi any of Ao 
Officers or Servants of Ae- nkl AlnpnpMy* but Ant the snid 
Court Adi and nay at all Times iuAl nul Liberty tar- rmnoM 
or dismiss any of, sitch. Officers qr 'SAIwIte at their. .'Ww-aml..’ . 
Pleasure: providA that any .AAe .wid|CcinA|{n]r' 

appointed by Bis Mltfesto^nugh ^ Qefault..Dr 
msnt by An add Gnnrt of DirNBi^.,8haU sd oa 'd V i inp i fe l,?* 



any 


yi takip^'. Uj^p me 


wPKiA.tte^id Qrnofij^. shall 
in. BUfik Offices r^pectively ; 
Bclared to be a MMemeaeor 




•iij«y daring tbrir Coni 
nnq, it iIh^I be «n^ it to bera 


of lito ta^ PitoM|i|,’ Giitf- Iroi^dioq, Gratuity, or Re- 

wiu^/. pecqnuity or ddieiftrise wluitmTerj or to trade 0r traffic 
for ^ own B^fiiqr, fortbe^R^ilffiiof aqy offier Per^n ot 
^Perapna ylui^wwTer.i and tbe atid Court of'lVirectora are 
limny ibaaif^' to WQr to aR and! ringulu Ae'Offieera and 
]^ii;Mnf li|n^-aiOt«]«|i^ iiball'be'itiriaent in .the Geited 
jlw^cni at tbe 'pine ^of rMpejcriue itpMdnttnenta, for 
t^' rbri^ of dtfray^, 1^.EzDCnoeaCf;tnc«r', 'Bynij^mt 


and Vdyi^;e, ancb Suina .of 'Muffiex ai^'ara aet againrt the 
Npipea. of aneh ‘0%^ and Penou reapectireiy ; ^uit to to 

' ^ the Oovernor dtoaOrai,' Hua^thenaand-Poanda : 

'VOeMh peinber uf'thejI'Gomett 'fd Indtof One ffiou- 
‘ fatidtwo handMd-lVnmda'.t 
To dovetnor Piciideneiea of Port Saint 
''Oitmse/ 'Rotobay;' 'dad* Afra^ Stonaand five 
'Uuiii^'^^nda':’ > 

jnotljidd idab,'‘RHf .any Ctervenor ^tnetol#; Governor, or 
Jlton|Mitlf'€VMMp^^pQibitedl 9 'br -by •inrind*' Aety 
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w|io til# Time of punog. tbia Act boM the QfBw of 

Ooternor General, Ooreraor, or Member of Ooinoft ' ro^^ 
tively, slfall neceire the seme Snlary and Allo«luicfM''tbat '‘ne 
would have rfOMTedK thin Act had not bdoApohwd..* ' ^ 
Prorim' almjf, and h# it ' enai^iidi; Thpt 
if any Governor General, Goyeraor^orGrdinary Meaiiber i|f 
the Counc^, of Ih^,, or .any Membet of tht' CvOncil d&^y 
Presidepcyl ahall'.hpld or.enjoy apy^ndon. Salary, op^ atiy 
Place, Onice,. or. Employment of Profit under the Grown, Of 
any Public QMce or tbe.Nid Compohy, or. any Apnnity phy< 
able out of , tM, Qivil or'MilUary !^od of the atnd i^mjwny', 
the Salary of his OAce of 'Gbvhnipr General' of ''India, Gch 
verhor or Member of Council, shall be reduced* by tbe^ 
Amount of the Pension, Sdara^ Annuity, or Profits of Office' 
so respeotively held or onjoyed by hhoi. * ' ' 

.I,XXV1II. . And w it enacted, That the said Court of 
Directors, with' the Approbation of the 8si4'Bbard'of Goip* 
mimioners, tiiall and may from Time to Tlime inaite Rh|^* 
tions for the Division and Distipbittion of tbe..,'Pajlroh«pB Md 
Powpr of Nomination of and to ^ Ofli^, Comtaadds,' afid 
Employ niontojn the said Terirttorii^, and' in aH’or any of the 
Presidencies, thereof, among the said. Governor fiMbraf* hi 
Gouped, Governor Genaral, GoyURiors in Coueoili- GovhrnoMh ' 
Gbmmander.ih Ghief,, and other Commanding Ofiaen .laephd* 
tively appointed or to he appointed. naddr.lhb' Act.*' ' > ■ 

LX^IX. Apd' be it enacted, .Piiat tiw BWt^ 

or the Dopartare fron^ Indhi,with^Yntent to Mtura to Biinipo 
of any Governor Gehorat-«f India, ' Governor,^ Member of 
Council, or Commander in Chief, shall be. deemed ia,,l^‘a , 
Besignation apd Ayoidance of hip Ofike or £mpj|oym'enti slid 
that no Act-ot PeclaratiQn.of any Governor Genetidi Of 
vernor, or, Member, of GoopeUv otiier thnil,no nfOiv«tid; tip* 
oepting.aj Declaration. in. W]rlling njnder Hand' hud Seal, d^' 
lirered 'til. Ihe. Set^tav, for' the Publh; DepartSBent titg 
Pudency wherein, ba'plu^lbe. in order to itsjieing recorded^ 
sbptl .tw; e^epsed/or hpld.n8 .a;.3^|;aMiop.‘Or Surrender at Ms 
8 w 4 Qffiito; nnd tfaat.tira-.Shtj^ 'itod.otliBr Allowances .of any 
simh Gomnpr Geporal.mc.ouii^Omer lafpectitrely shaU dhapd 
f^, tile .D^«7<>frnWll> 

dpr ; apd, tiiat< if ;aay, sach,.QoTeH^ vmmM or'fituatjtof df 
Council of. India sbau, leave tile said Territories or ir.ipiy GIk 
veruoii or. other ' Offiper, whtitnvnriiu.tiw Sernce 
Gpi|i|iany,.s)iipl,i^ye dm F^ridiB!Bpy>,to which lip>l|p^4iiffid||r. 
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Oliver than in the known actual Serrice of the said Company, 
the Salary and Allov^ces appert«nio|; to , his Office shall not 
be paid or payable during n^ ^bwnce'fo any Ageiit or other 
Person for his 0se ; in the event df his not raturning, or 
of his cominjg to £urope his. Salary and Allowances shall be 
deemed to have cea^ on the Day of bis leaving the saiif Ter- 
liitoriei^, or ^e Presidency to ' which 'hei may have belonged ; 
provided that It sli^l b^ lawful for the.md Company to make 
such PayiaMt as is hi^w by Law ^rmittod to be made to thie 
Representatives of ^eit Officers, or Servants uHho, having left 
their Stations intending to return tjiereto, shall die during their 
Absence. 

LXXX. And be it enacted, That every wilful disobey- 
ing, and every wilful omiting, forbearing, or neglecting .to ex- 
ecute the Orders or Instructions of theeajd Court of direc- 
tors by. any Governor, General of India. Governor, Member 
of Council, or Commauder in Chief, or by any other of the 
Officers or l^rvants of the said Company, unless in Cages of 
IjreceBsity (ffiie, Burthen of the Proof of which Necessity shall 
be oh the Person so disobeying or omitting, forbearing or 
pcglecting, to execute such OnMrs or Instructions as afore- 
said); and every wilful Broach of the Trhst'ahd Duty of any 
Office or Empleyment by any sncb Governor General, Go- 
vernor, Member of Council, pr Cominnnder'in Chief, or any 
pf„^e Officen or Seiryanbi of the smd Company, shdlbe 
deemed and. taken to a Misdedieanbr at Law, and shall or 
may be proceeded, against and punished .as such by virtue of 
this Act. 

liXXXL .'And be it enacted, that it jihall be lawful for 
any najtnral-boro Subjects of his Maj^y to proceed by Sea to 
any Dort or Place laying g Custom-house Establishment 
wiUiin the if^d Teri^'tories 'an4 to reside thereat, or to proceed 
to and reside ii; or pass throimb spy Part of .such of .the Said 
Territories as were under jdie.Goyhrnm«nt of the mid Compa- 
ny oh the £lTft day bt Jannaty,.. One thousand eight liuudred, 
and ih.gity f^art of the' Countries ^ed' by, the 'Nabbb’ of the 
Camatip, of . jibp Province of (^tfock, and of the* Settlements 
of Sisgapbra: «od Malaecn,. withoot. ahy Lieehith 'whatever; 
proVided litot p|,Shl^is or £f» Mdesty not NaUvee of the 

Territories ^all, their ^rrivaljn my 1Part of,^said 
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of the. Custpjps or bth^r Officer aiithoqB^.for tbat piffpofifi al 
such Port or Piaceas aforesaiA* . . * , . . . , 

LXXXII. .Provided, always, and V 0 it enacted, TNt 
it sbsU not be lawfuldbr auj S/ubjec^o/.^M.Hajeeity, 
the Servantf , of the said ,, Company aud others npw lawljiji^ 
authorised, to reside in the' said'&fiHtories, to enter the sa^ 
by Land, or to proceed to or reside ip any Place or Places ja 
such Parte of die ' Territories as arp not herein^-before in th«d 
Behalf mentioped, . without License from, the said llbard,.^ 
Commissioners, or the said Cimrt of Directors, of the said Qo- 
veroor General in OoupciL or a Qpvernojr. or Governdr'in 
Council of any of the said Preiridencies for the Purpose^ fiinit 
obtapied : Provided always, that no License given to poiy nap 
tural-born Subject of His Majesty .to reside in Paitp pf the 
T< rritories not opi^ to all such Subjects shall be determined or 
revolved unless iinraccordance with the Terms of ^me esprnss 
Clause of Revocation or Determinath)*^ Licence cou- 

tained. _ ^ - 

LXXXIIIi , Provided always, and, be it eAactied,,^I3ia^< 
it shall be lawful for the said Qovornor <^eperal ia Couiicit, 
with the previous Consent and Approhatiqn of the aaid CpnH 
of Directors for that Purpose obtain^, to decora Bny Pu^ 
or Places whatever within the said Tarritoriea^opepi to all Ilia 
Majesty’s natural-born S^hj^cte, and ,it diall ;be,thenceifoiih 




proceed to, or niside jn, or pc^ through any Pla^ 
open without any Licence whatever. 

LXXXIV. Apd be it enacted, that th^ said Gloiprnor 
General in Council shall and he is bereN ifuquired as smiu.aa 
conveniently may be, to make Laws or Regulations plroyidm 
for the Preyentiqn or Puiiisbn^ent of the ilMcit J^btrance iim 
or l^idence inthu.sidd/l'ei^fitunesof Persons, not autboriaed* 
to ante? or reaide thenin. r 

XXXXV. . And. ]Nha|Bpa8 the^ Rentpyal of Restrictions 
on die Intercourse of EunmangyfJidl the ^enitories will 
render iineepiiism tOi prqy^^^ or 

that puty arise, )lterefi^^he it ^^ora bpacted that thy., sbid 
Governor. GeberaL in jCoiiiicil^r^** " ' * * * 

by, Lawaor.J^guiatipns, topfoy^ 

for the Protection ^ t^e NadaeiMd^ the ijaid Territhnea; ftoiii 
loauU ud Qtt^ In their » 


t all cpnvenjeut. 

ta ##» SiL ' 2 l 


for a»y natyfal-Wn fubj^^^ 
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'mide in the said Teitit«>ir»ea td atAd H^old’Eaiidn^ isft 

any Right, Interest, or Profit bi br 6tL% of l4aAdB for any 
Terki Af ^Akra, hi sAch Part br Parts eif ihe said Tenitories 
ae'hekhaUbe so autUiiAed: to inerfda^'in*: Provided always^ 
nothMg hereik cbotallnAd 'sball be taliela td prevent the 
satiiOovertior OeAeMl'ik Ooiiiicil ftbro enabthig, by ai^ Laws 




L*i 
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to Sequin isr liftid sAy Lands* 'Righta* Intolreats, or 
ifits'in^ dMof Lauda, 'ia any Pait bf the said Territories, 

Rtr any Es tates br Tends whatever. 

. TiX&a.'V II'. JKbd'be itboiiQted, That no Native of the 
sa3d Teisttbtiea nor any'ndtural-'bOnt Subject of His Majesty 
ibridiBiit tberefn* shalli by reason only of his Religion, Place 
of Birtb* Reseent) Colour, ordiwof thbm, bed»d>i^ from 
bbldittg bay Place, Office, or ^ph>ym|||tt under the said 
-Company. 

LXxXVift, And be it Anther edbeted, That the sdid 
^ Governor 6ettera]i in Council shall and be is hereby faquired 
{bvthwith'to'take into consideration tlie Mealds of ndtigating 
the State of Slavery, and of 'tinelioratibg the 'Cbddltibn bf 
Slaves, ai^ bf etktinguiShing Slairery throuriiODt the said Ter- 
rSoribs bo sobn 'assdch EdtilibtioB riholl be practicable add 
bafc, and from Tiide- to Time to prejpare add transntit to tlm 
sdid' Couirt of ’Dnectots Drafts of 'Laws or Reflations fbr.'tbn 
Purposes ’afoHmud, 'and Uiat ib bteparlng subb Dtbfte dde 
Reftti'tiiall be Bad to the Laws of Marine ddd'ffie 'Rifts 
and Authorities of Fathers- add HnadS of FdmiUcs, and that 
Sdn6li|Draft8’‘8llall forthbrith' biter Receipt tiieteof betakoh into 
bbdtidbiatieb fay. the sbM Oodrt of 'Diimbrs, trho tiiall, vrith 
idleubaenteiitSpedd, conudnnicato to'ihe'said Ootehibr Oe* 
beibl*ln Ctotneirtbelr'iastrdetitHfSion Ab Drafts bf' the ‘sdid 
Ldvrs' and Rbgnibtions, -Bat tab buA '.Lavfs tand Ref latioiis 
shaU be promulgated or put la force irllBbtattBe pited!bda‘CbU> 
eebt^bf ■the’ said Cbdrt; and'ibe ddM Contt shall, 'Vriifa{irFour> 
tedd Dayb'aftes the^fltdt medttau^df Ttatliamentin ‘every Tbat, 
lay bdffiid' bdtit’H'oiMa' of *Pimtattnit a‘ Bbddrt bf the Diafts 
bfrandit Rtalb and Reguhifilaids ^dtoHUtade'oeeB 'noefrtid by 
liMm* and of ' their R^bttibBsbr'FrtMtisdlngBtBefeota. 

LXXRIIX:. And rihetois tBe ptodeol Sfototo bf the 
BUtoprife bf CSdttBtta is of too grdtt an Rxledt Air the fU- 
ebmMillplsrMf «o pMfoiti efficiently all tite'^Dntito of iftb 
OffidelMd^Bt. his ‘Bbatth and- LHta, bad it is 
-etapedlMIt to dMkiaish ffieEabduteof the fiidhbp Of 
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the said 'Diocese, aad for that purpose to make Provrulioii for 
assigning new Limiui to the Diocese of the said- BishopV^ll! 
tor founding and cons^tuting Two separate aO&dis{f|iet''Bis9h^p^^ 
ricks, but nevertheless Uie Bishops thereof be 
and subject to the Bishop of Calcutta for the Tiirie'^ beiii|t^ 0^ , 
his SuecesBo'ts, aSs their Metropolitan; be* it theref6rd^enai|^i' 
ed. That in case it shall please His Mcyesty to erect rouild j’. 
and constitute Two Bishopricks, one to be styled the Bishii»^[ 
rick of Madras and the other the Bishopri^k of Bombay^ ai^df* 
from' Time to Time to nominate and appoint BU^op^^tCKSAcIi^^ 
Bishopricks under Ihe Style and Title of Bishbj^ of Madras 
and Bombay respectively, there shall. be paid from ai^d oiil 
the Revenues of the said Terri tdries to such Bishws respektive**"' 
ly the Sum of Twenty-iour thousand . Sicca Rupees , by the 
Tear. « ' 

XC. And be it enactcsl. That the said- Salaries abail ^ 
commence from the Time at which such Perscfhs as shall tije ^SifiK'^ 
pointed to the said Office of Bishop shall take upon them 
Execution of their respective Offices; and ihat sttc^'S^dUHe^,. 
shall be in lieu of all Fees of Office, Perquisites^ 
meats or Advantages whatsonver ; and that no Fees of 
Perquisites, Emoluments, or Advantages whatsoever shall 
accepted, received, or taken by such Bfehop or either of thefti>\ 
in any Manner or on any Account oi Pretence 
other than the Salaries aforesaid V and that such Bialiop9cY:i^;v 
spectively shall be entitled to such Salaries so long as iffoy 
shall respectively exercise the Functious of thek' severaljO^N', 
fices in the Britbh Territories aforesaid, v- • » 

XCI. And be it enacted. That the said Cdurt of 
tors shall and they are requireii to pay to the Bi8hopij''8o Wdm ' 
Time to Time to be appointed to thosaid Bishopricks of Mad* 
ras and Bombay in case ^ they shall be resideRVm the.' CJnitmF' -^ 
Kingdom at the Time of their respective Appointments; <tlleV 
Sum of Five hundred Pounds- each, fostthed^afpose of defray<«0v 
ing tbe Ekpencesof their Equipments andi Voyage. • •'i 
XCn. Provided altreys, Wd'bnit eiiacted. That such 
Bishops shall not have or use^any Jorisfilctibn; or exercise ^ 
Episcopal Fsmetions whatsoever either iti >tbh said 
or elsewhere* but only such Juris3icitidiL and Fiiuctibas^l(s^si^i|f 
or may from Time to Time^bedihiited to them respectively 
His Miyfsty by. His Royal >i;^ra ^ateirt^ anSer^ 

Seal of the said United Xfai«dl6m; > 
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XClIjt. And be it enacted, ThatitsbnllAnd may be 
lawful for His. from Time to Time, if & shall think 

fit; by His Boyal lietters Patent under the Great Seal, of the 
said ITnited Rin^om to assign LimiU to the Diocese of the 


J^i^opnck of Calcutta and to the Dioceses of the ^d Biriiop. 
ricks of Madras and Bombay respectively, and fnnn Time to 
Time to alter ^d vary the same Limits respectively, as to His 
M^iiestjK shall Stem, fit, and to grant to such Bishops respective* 
ly wiihia thd Limita of. their respective Dioceses the Exercise, 
of Bpiscopal Functions, and of suchEcolesiasticalJurisdic- 
tion. as His Majesty shall.think necessary for the Superintend* 
ence and good Government of the Ministers of the United 
Churob of England and Ireland therdn. 

X€IV. Ihrovided always, and be it enacted. That the 
Bishop of Calcutta for the Time being diall be deemed and 
takea to be the Metropolitan Bishop in India, and aa such 
shall have, eiyoy, •and' exercise all such Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion and'i Bpascopal Functions, for the purposes aforesaid as 
histhbyesiy shall byhb Royal Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of the ssdjd iTiuted Kingdom think necessary to direct, 
nevortheless. to the general Superintendenca and Re- 
visicwii of the Ajrehbisbop of Canterbury for the Tiose being ; 
and that the Bishops* of Madras, ana Bombay for the Time 
respectively shall be subject to the Bishop of Galeiitta 


fos tjU Time teing as such Metropolitan, and shall at the Time 
of tbeic respective Appointments to such Bishopricks, or at the 
Thuot of t{^ respective Consacrations as Bishop, take an 
Oath of Obedience to the said Bishop, of. Oalcutia in such 
w Hk Majesty by Hif. said Bt^al Letters Patent 
stojn be pleaeed to.direct. 

Airi ba it enacted^ That -when, and as often as- 




tha^A^shopripifs of Calctitta, Madras, or. Bombay, or far the 
H«wM|^i<«-AmpoHi|titent of ony .Pbnoo tbomto respective* 
ly,^ Wernmt.for the BiU-iRfveiy such Ceee aliel)«bs ooee- 
^ of thovBwtd.of Commiaiifitey, for 

MwAf l>di8, and by «o oOiw Poibor. 

. l*®*mried, T'l»t H riidl Ktofi mey bo> 

UpnitfiM. Hm Miuesty, His Heirs and- Siioesnors/ by War* 
ni,d|uler, Hisi Royal Sign Manual,- coantfrsigned by the 
.keec^llot of. tha Eaehequer for Uie. iWe beings to giaht to- 
such Bishop of Madras or Btembay respestlirely who-sbaU 
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have exercised in tbe, British Territories aforesaid for Fif$m 
Years the Office of such Bishop a Peifriod not* 

Bight hundred Pouads per Annum^ to be' paid quarleii^ 
the said Company. f % V., 

XC Yil. Aad^ be it enacted^ Thai in all Cases % 
shall faaf^n the said Person nominated and appointed to Im 
B ishop oi either of the said Bishoprieks of Madras or « 
bjety shall depart this Life within Six Calendar Mouths ne^ 
alter the Day whien he shall have arrived in India for the ^ 
Purpose of taking upon him the Office of such Bishop^ there 
shall be payable out of the Territ4>rial Bevenues from #hlcti 
the Salary of such Bishop so dying ehall be payable-, to the 
legal personal Representatives of such Bishc^, jBiuch Sum o^ 
Sums of Money as shall, together with the Sum or Sums paM 
lo or drawn by such Bishop in respect of his Salaiy^ tnakp 
up the full Amount of One Year’s Salary; and when and 
so often as it shall happen that any such Bishop shall dppait 
this Life while in possession of such Office, and after this 
Expiration of Six Calendar Months from 'the Ilm6 df\nii 
arrival in India for the Purpose of taking upon him 'sud| 
Office, then^and in every such Case there shall be {myable, 
out of the Territorial Revenues from which the Salary of tins 
said Bishop so dying shall be payable, to his legal pers^p^al 
Representatives, over and above what may have b^n pu'e 
to him at the Time of his Death, a Sum equ^l to ^ the 
Amount of the Salary of such Bishop for Six Oafepda^ 
Months. 

XCVIII. And be it enacted. That if |t shall hajumn 
that either of the Bishoos of Madras or Bombay s|i^jife 
translated to the Bishoprick of Calcutta, the Period qr 
dence of such Person as Bishop of Madras or Bombay snail 
be accounted l^br and taken as a Residence as Bishop of Cal- 
entta; and if any Person now an Archdeacon in ffie 
Territories shall be appointed Bbhqp of Madras or Bombigtyi 
the Period (if his Residence in Indit as such Atcbdeacon sbi^ 
for alt the I^urposes of thi^ Act he accounted for and taiukim 
a Residence as such Bishdp. ^ - ‘ ^ 

XCIX* Provided giso, and be it enacted. That it mpt ' 
Person under the Degree of a Bish^’p shall be dpptHtttdd m 
either of the Bishoprieks of Oaleutta, Madras, or 
who at tW Time of such Appointment shall be taijhlddt in 
todia, then .and in suob^CaeeJt shall and may he for 
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the Archbidbop of Canterbury, when as he shall be requir- 
ed so to do by His Majesty by His Royal Letters Patent under 
the Great ti^eal of the said United Kingdom, to issue a Com- 
mission under His Hand and Seal/ to directed to the Two 
remaining Bishops authorizing and charging them to perform 
all such requisite Ceremonies for the Consecration of the 
Persoa so to be appointed to the Degree and Office of a 
Bishop. 

C. Andi be it enacted. That the Expences.of Visitations 
to be made from Time to'^'iine by the said Bishops of Madras 
and Bombay respectively shall be paid by the said Company 
out of the Revenue of the said Territorios : provided that no 
greater Sum on account of such Visitations be at any Time 
issued than shall from Time to Time be defined and settled by 
the Court of Directors of the said Company, with the Appro- 
bation of the Commissioners for the .Affairs of India. 

CJ. And be.it enacted. That no Archdeacon hereafter to 
be appointed for the Archdeaconry qf the Presidency of Fort 
IVilUam in. Bengal, or the Archdeaconry of the Pre'^idency of 
Fort Saint George, or the Archdeaconry of the Presidency 
and Island of Bombay, shall receive in respect of his Aichdea- 
coory, any Salary exceeding Three thousand Sicca Rupees per 
Annuia: Provided always, that the whole Ezpence incurred 
in respect o£ the said Bishops and Archdeacons shall not ex- 
(cend One hundred , and twenty thousand Sicca Rupees per 
Annum. 

CII. And be it enacted. That of the Establishment of 
Chajj^sins maintained by the' said Company at each of the 
Prendencies of the said Territories, Two Chaplains*shall always 
be iMUnisters of the' Church of Scotland, and shall have and 
from tfie said Company such Salary as shall from Time 
to Time be allotted to the Military Chaplains at the several 
Presidencies: Provided always, that the Ministers' of tbe 
Chnrch of Scotland to h% appointed Chaplains at the said ' 
I’rMldeiicies as aforesaid shall be, ordained and induced by the 
Presliytery of Edinburgh according tb tbe Forms and Solem- 
nities in the Church of Scotland,' and shall be subject to 
the ^ Sptfitual and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in all Things of 
the .iFreSbytery ef Edinburgh, whose Judgments shall be snb- 
jertHo' Dissent, Protest, and Appeal to the Provincial Synod 
of 'Is^hian and Tweedale, aiia to the General Assembly of 
Aa. dmreb of Scotland : Provided always^ that nothing here- 
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in contained shall be so construed as to prevent the Qu vemor 
General in Council from granting from Time to Time^ with 
Sanction of the Court of Directors and of the Cominissioners 
for the Affairs of India, to any Sect, Persuation, or Commu* 
nity of Christians not being of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such Sums of Mo*^ 
ney as may be expedient for the Purpose of instruction of for 
the Maintenance of Places of Worship. 

cm. And whereas it is expedient to provide for the 
due Qualification of Persons to be employed in the Civil Ser-' 
vice of the said Company in the said Territories, be it there- 
fore enact'd, That the said Governor General of India in 
Council shall, as soon as may be after the First Day of Janu- 
ary in every Year, make and transmit I o the said Court of 
Directors a prospective Estimate of the Number of Persons 
who, in the Opiuioii of the said Governor General in Council, 
will be accessary, in addition to those already in India or like- 
ly to return from Europe, to supply the* expected Vacancies in 
the Civil Establisiiments of the respective Governments in In- 
dia in such one of the subsequent Years as shall be fixed in 
the Rules and Regulations herein-after ;inentioned ;»and it 
shall be lawful for the said Board of Commissioners to reduce 
sucti Estimate, so that the Reasons * for such Reduction be 
given to the said Court of Directors; and in the Month of 
June in every Year, if the said Estimate shall have been theh 
received by the said Board, and if not, then within One 
Month after such Estim^ate shall have been received, the said 
Board of Commis.«ioners shad certify to the said Court of Di- 
rectors wbat Number of Persons shall be nominated as Can- 
didates for Admission, and what Number of Students sfiall be 
admitted to the College of the said (/ompany at Haileybciry 
in the then current Year, but so that at least Four such Can- 
didates, no one of whom shall b«; under the Age of Seventeen 
or above the Age of Twenty Years, be nominated, and no 
more than One Student admitted for every such^sxpected Va^ 
cancy in the said Civil Establishments, according to such Es- 
timate or reduced Estimate a§ aforesaid; and it shall, be. 
lawful for the said Court of Directors to' nominate*, siich) 
a Number of Candidates for Admission to the said College 
as shall ,be mentioned in the Certificate of the said Bogri 
and if the said Court of Directors shall not within One 
after the Receipt of such Certificate nominate thg !Hr|ible 
Number mentioned theiein, it shall be lawful for the said Board 
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pf Commissiotiers to nomioate so m^ny ^ shall be aecesaaiy 
to supply the Debciency. 

CIV. And be it enacted, That when and so okm as any 
Vacancy shall happen in the Number 6f Students in the* said 
('ollege by Death, Expulsion, or Resignation, it shall be 
lawful for the said Board o( C^stissioners to add in respect 
of every such Vacancy One to the Number of Students to 
be admitted ahd Four io the Number of Candidates for 
Admission to be nominated .by the said Court in the following 
Year. 

CV. And be it enacted. That the said Candidates for 
Admission to the said College shall be subjected to an Exami- 
nation in such Branches of Knowledge and by such Examin- 
ers as the said Board shall direct, and shall be classed in a 
Ll^t to be prepared by the Examiners, and the Candidates 
whose Names shall stand highest in such List shall be admit- 
d by the said Court as Students in the said College until the 
Number to be admitted for that Year, according to the Certi- 
ficate of the said Board, be supplied. 

CVI. And be it further enacted. That it shall be law* 
ful for the said Board of Commissioners and they are hereby 
required, forthwith after the passing of this Act,^ to form such 
Rules, Regulations, and Provisions for the Guidance of the 
said Governor General in Council in the Formation of the Es- 
timate herein-before mentioned, and for the good Government 
of the said College, as in their Judgment shall appear best 
adapted to secure fit Candidates for Admission into the same, 
and for the Examination and Qualifications of Such Candidates 
and of the S;tudents of the said College, after they shall have 
completed their Residetice there, and for the Appointment and 
Remuneration of proper Examiners; and such Plan, Rules, 
and Regulations and Provisions resjiectively shall be submit* 
ted to His Majesty in Council for his Revision and Approba* 
tioB,; and whep the same shall have been so revised and ap- 
proved by His Maj,esty in Council, the same shall not after- 
wards Jie altered or repealed, except by the said Board of 
Commissioners,' with the Approbation of £[is Mqjesty in 
Council. 

' Cyir. And it enacted. That at, the Expiration of 
Btjt^ Time as stmll be fixed by such Rules, fUgulations, and' 
^^Voyisfbns made as aforesaid, so many of the said Students as 
all |iave»a Certificate from the said College of gopd Conduct 
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during Term of their *Residetice theretD eholl be 8ubjett#id W 
an Examiaaiion in the Studies proeepnted'iE the said Cbll^ej 
and so many of the at id Students as bhalt' appear duly qualmd 
shall be classed according to Merit in a Lidt to be prepared bpf 
the Examiners, and aliall be nominated to supply the Vacan- 
cies in the Civil « Establishments in;Iiidia« and have Senioritjp 
therein, according to their Priorito in the said. List ; and t£ 
there shall be at the same Time Vacaeoies in the Establisit^ 
ments of more than One of the said Preudencies, the Stndaate 
on the said List shall, according to such Priority, have the 
Right of electing to which of^iho said> Estahlisbinents they wiil 
be appointed. » 

C VIIL And be it enacted,, That no Appointment of any 
Professor or Teacher at the said College shall be valid or e^ 
fectual until the same shall have been approved by the Board 
of CoinBiissioners. 

CIX. And be it en^ted^ That every Power, Authority^ 
and FueclMm by this or any other Act or Acts* given to add 
vested in the said Court of Directors shall be deemed and taken 
to be subjeot to such* Control of the saki Board of Commis- 
sioners as in this Act is mentioned, unless there shall be some- 
thing in the Bnaotieents conferring such. Powers, Ajilborities, 
or Functious inconsistent with sudb Construction, and except as 
to any Patronage or Right of appointing to Ofice vested in ei 
reserved to the said Court. 

CX, Provided always, and be it enacted. That notfiiog 
herein contained shall be construed to enable the saidrBeard 
of Commissioners to give or cause to be given ^ Direotione orM 
deriog or authorizing the Payment of any extraordinary AL 
lowance or 6raiuity,.or the Increase of any established Sabiiiy^ 
Allowance, or Emc^ment, unless in the Cases and sii|gei^> 
to the Provisions in and subject to such Directions may 
now ba given by the said Btoaro, or to increase the SuniTnow 
payaMeby thesaid Campimyou aecoimt pf the said Boanj| 4 , 
except Only by such Satarleaor AUoamces as shall ha.pttyN** 
i^letothe Officers to be araointedae herein-before' is^menv' 
tfoned to attend upoii the said Bomrd during, the winding up of 
the Commercial Buaiiieas of the said Company. , 

CXI, ' And he Uenactedt.Th^ wbeaeverin this m 
in any Act hereafter te be passed, tha Term East Indian Com* 
pany is or shall be ussA.ittSbulLbe; held to apply <to tha|ili|itteil.. 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
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and that the said United Company of Aferchants of .England 
trading to ihe £ast Indies may, in.all Suits, Proceedings, and 
transactions tvbataover after the passing of this Act, be called 
by the Name of the East India Company. 

CXII. be it enacted. That the Island of Saint 
Helena, and all Forts, Factories, Public Edifices, and Heredi* 
laments whutsoeveft in the said Island, and all Stores and 
Property thereon fit or used for the Service of the Government 
thereof, shall, be vested in his Majesty, His Heirs and 
Successors, and the said Island shall be governe<l by such Or* 
ders as His iVlaJesty in Council shall from Time to Time issue 
in thatr Behalf. 

CXlir. And be it further enacted, That every Super* 
cargo and other Civil Servant of the s»tid Company, now em- 
ployed by the said Company in the Factory at Canton or in 
the Island of Saint Helena, shall be capable of taking and 
holding any OlEce^n any Presidency or Establishment of the 
said Territories which he would have been capable of taking 
and holding if he had been a Civil Servant in siicli Presidency 
or on su6h Establishment during the same Time as he shall 
have been in the Service of the said Company. 

CXIV. And be it enacted. That from and after the 
passing of this Act all Enactments and Provisions directing 
the said Company to provide for keeping a Stock of Tea shall 
be repealed. 

CXV. And be it enacted. That it shall be lawful for 
any Court of Justice established by His Majesty’s Charters in 
the said Territories to approve, admit, and enrdl Perso^is as 
Batristers, Advocates, and Attorneys in such, Court Without 
any License from the said Company, any thing in any such 
Clmrtejr contained to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided 
always, that the being entitled to practice as an Advocate in 
the principal Courts of Scotland is and shall be deemed and 
taken to be a Qualification for Admission as an Advocate in 
any Court in India equal to Chat uf having been called' to the 
Bar in England or Ireland. ^ ^ 

CXVI. And be it further enacted. That the Court of 
Directors of the said Company shall, within the first Fourteen 
sitting Days next after the First Day of May in every Year, 
lay before both Houses of Parliament an Account, made up 
oqlperting te the latest Advices which shall have been received. 
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WP ttie aaHual Prodiice of tfae Rerenli^ 
torifo tn In^iit the shme kiia thh raqlm 

Heads iheiAhf at eijc|i of thelir .seT^ihl PlMdeMkh ^ Sefttdt 
nientSy aod of alt their annuai Receipts and Disbnrseoieiits at 
Home and Abroad , dislin^iiisb^ the same u^er^tte respep* 
thre He: da tbeiidf, together wi& lEhlrliatesi SstiiaiilR hr tme 
eaiAe, and 'i^lito the Aibdeet of tHeir- Debis,^ ' with tbb Raieh of 
Interest they respeetireiy cam^ and' tim annual Aflteiint'bf 
toeh Interest, the State of their Sffsots and Credits etf^naelt 
Presidency or Settlement, and in England or etsewhere, ae« 
cording to the latest Advices ^whidi smdl liave been feeeived 
thereof, and also a List of their several EstabUsitmaiiai^' mid 
the St^laries and* Allowances payid>le bv the said Cmirt pf 
Directors in respect thereof j and the said Court of ^DhrectOfs 
ainder the Direction and Control of hbe said* Board of Cotth* 
missioners, shall forthwith prepare Forms of the said Aeeooals 
end Estimates in such Manner as to exhibit a complete aod^ 
accurate View of the 'Financial Affairs of the said Companj^; 
and if , any new or increased Salaries, Estoblishments,* of Pott- 
mons shall haye been granted or created within amy *l^ees, lire 
Particulars thereof shall be specrally stated and eaplahi^ at 
tbe Foot of the Account of the smd jfear, 

^ C^V^I. And be it enacted, That this Aot dli^H dbi^ 
mencp and take effect from aod after ihe paissiilg Im 

so far, as to, aufiiorize the Appoin^ont or {Hrosjdiutive or 
provisional Appointment^ of the Gofernbr Genetaf of ' Ihdhi, 
GWernoiy^, Members of Council,' or oiher . Oficebt, gndfer thfe 
Prof iiuoos liefein con tain ed^ and so, far as berebl*befoire ftt tbilt 
Sel^aff mentioned^ and as to all o^r MattsfS and TU 
from and after tl^e T^wenty-second Day^ of April netCk ^ 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE BIEAWS OF COM- 
,, MUNICATING THE LEARNING Cl VI- 
LIZATION OJf EUROPE TO INDIA. 

SECTION I. 

the irtMee, or ifie consUkfAtUm of the meene^ 
. hg.^nieh tie pmeet h^Ug adoaeeed etate of Imming and 
‘ ^eMtizatum M Europe, can he moot effeduaUg communmt- 
>,^€d to the reet of , tke^ world, and to our Indian En^pbrein 
.jMrttOtflor.* 

^ From the earliesl ages of the world a reci|>rocal iater- 
<01^(6 of learning and civilization has been in progress be- 
Htweeo the nations of the East, and those of the West, and in 
proportion as either of them have tnade anv considerable 
advance in their acquisition, they have i^arted to the other a 
jportion of their superior advantages. The original seat of 
^eanUng was in. Asia, where civil order was first established, 
and we find the neighbouring barbarous States of Greece, 
drat^ing largely from this source during the long period from 
inimuction of thmr Alphabet from Syria, to the adoption 
of the s5Fstema of the philosophical schooM which are now ge- 
nerally acknowledged to have been a part of the learning of 
AfAn, e(ad from Greece these advantages were extended 
t|irott|^Qt the "Roman world. 

,^ring the succeeding age, the countries of the East lost 
Sieir^natiCnal character and were , subjected to the foreign dy- 
nasties, of Greece and Rome, and afterwards, to the senlibar- 
bardtts'3cir^e^ Empire ; and the race of men, "^ho were the 
idepQ^tatiespf the, an^ht leamidg gradually dlsappdSred un- 
der the pow;erftii invasion of foreign ideas, consumniated by 
tlm introduciion of the fifahomm^an system. InTndia alone, 
aieMiantof the ancient learning^ of the East survives, of 
xwhich iimay be considered a pretty fair speeiiapn, for there 
is reami to believe that in the early ages of the world, 
ftih faiirnuig, Oad even the literature of Eg^pt, Assyria, Persia 
and Hiildoostan bote very much the same character. The 
Hindoos hive hitherto been eipilipted from the revolutions of 
the iiitellecliial world, but, * instead of having mnde the pro- 
eyesB Chat wight have b^n exproted from the freedom they 
iMg Cloyed ftnm foreign inVarion, a system of unexampled 




*of eivUizatiott, which they en 
'the wbttd in common with the rest 




enjoyed in the' 'earliest ages 
of Asim 
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period ^wben they ovefi|^^a4 tlie/JRwirm 

after the first torreat of ytoleecejpfsapiim ^fi4, ^ ^ 

Bagdad, Cairo aiul Cordova became the seats oF orgafiiiM 
and tolerably well regahted Oovfsoiiieiits, a taste for bttm 
began to prevail aiopn^ tbem^ and# belog sensible of t* 

cieocy of the means, which their owiii * 

wisely bad recourse to the! superior . ,, 

aeiffhboiirs. Under the patronage of the Caliphs o|f i||^ Jj^ist > 
ancf West, thp philosophy and science of A&ens er^ife.laijmty ' 
transfused into the language of Arabia and the system of 
Medicine of Galen and fiipj^rates was implioitl; adon^ 
until these advantages, combined with their own researcliee, 
made the Saracens decidedly a literary people, yt a pgriOj^ 
wheoithe whole of Europe had been immersed in barbarism 'l>y 
the irruption of Jthe Northern tribes, ' The Asiatios were 
justly acknowledged tp be the great deprwitariea of s^encf(^ 
which emanating from their establiidim^lB in Spain arid 
began to pass into the other European States, The njm^ of 
Algebra evinces its Asiatic origin, and the introAicli^'of.tlm 
mode of coroputa^on at present in use; the recovery in .'the 
Arabic version of the works of Gaten and HippocratM 'which, 
have been lost in the original and the, adoption of rhjmie mefk 
the benefits the modem European, world has 
source. . ' ' " . 

But this epoch also has long «nce passed awfy*. 'The 
Caliphates of the East and West at length ceaW ^ ex^,'th6 ^ 
country became sulnected to the military Pupation of m 
barbarous Turks and Mamelukes, and the ui^gular.najtoto 
the govern meat and the frequency of revolutions Bfform^.M 
leisure for literary pursuits/ obliging men to look to 
safety rather than future improvement, and engendering ex^ . 
clusively military .spirit which is incompatible with the sueces^^ 
ful cultivation of letters.^ ' Owing to^ these causes,«^the cpuijtries' ^ 
of the T^i have, for centuries past, Imn grgdli^ly relajMjng 
into a state of barbarism^ while tbp hatives of Europe have 
simultaneously advanced to ,a be^bt of civUisation ;whf^lt ,l|flw 
never been attained before in apjr ego of the, world., tb q^e^ 
Europe all the sciences have bpen carried tp a 
extent, >nd their principles have . been mm fnlty 
than they ever were, during .tim n^t ^fioiirisbing,^^ i; 
literary pre-eminence of fbe S^tbcecs,. and we avp 
pell^ to look back with pdiitd^t on the erroneous pQiKiiptea# 
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£ which their systems of astronomy end geojfra phy were 
ndedf and on Ahe meagre progress they matle in ,t,^e other 
sciences^ while Political Settee, Natural, ^istory» ^hatoimy 
and the higher branches of mechanics, ijte tast of which' Iwave 
b^en productive of results so Wnelicial to the resources and 
prosjperity of Europe, wme^lpardly known to them. 

We &d*tbefefore fotir distinct epochs at which the peo- 

I de of Asia ao4,^dibpe have shccessively surpassed e^h ot^r 
u learning and^ ciyiliEatibn, and have imparted to the other a 
share of their'siiperiof advantages. The first is the ciyiliza* 
lioit of ancient Asia which 'was imparted to Greece ; the second 
is the civilisation of Greece and of the Roman world^ which 
was imparted to the Saracenic Empire ; the third is the civiliza* 
I^D of the Saracenic Empire, whmh was imparted' to modern 
jEurope, and the fourth is the civilization or modern Europe 
which is now in the course of being imparted to Asia. As 
this last step in the progress of civilization Is' by far the ibpst 
iifiportant that has ever been made, it ‘ought to be communi- 
cated to the rest of the world in a more effM^tual manner than 
on. any former occa'sion, and the means of doing so, particii- 
Ij^ly vHth reference to our 'Mahomedan' and, Hindoo subjects 

in lodisi fprms 'tbe subj^t which is now under consideration. 

■ ' 

SECTION II. 

Translati&nt have proved an inadequate instrument for the 
eommmieatiqn of our superior knowledge to the people of 
Js^tia, and why they must always be so. 

> As it is, generally shaking; easier to learn any science 
through the medium of ooe^s native language than, of any 
other, it has been very generally inferred, 'without further con- 
sideration, that the most efllectua^ mode of ccMhmunibating our 
own superior knowledge to the natives of India, is to embody 
it in tranalationa in their own languages ancl to Igy it before 
thein in^hnl shape, but, in coming to this 'conclusion, many 
^fl^ultieibave been overlooked which have proved to be in- 
surmountable ,^some of which are as follows, 

it wonld be an Herculean, and to all app^ances, an 
imprantioable task to translateilnto the languages of India, aft 
ti|e Rnmpean works which, cemtain the oevelc|pn{^nt of thp 
seieiiKjtej yet, until this is accomplished, we cannot 'he said, to 
have do]r superior stores, of learning at iha 'chs^Qf^ of 

of India. The knowledge t)iey can derive irpm the 
pf smentific works, io^ thpir i? ex- 
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Iremely limited and iycomplete. and no student is able to master 
any particular 8clence» oi lb obtain all the infofraiation i4gara- 
in^ it, which has b^n displayed in the ' of Isuropb- 

Tlie diffusion of genei^pl informatton would no doubtf he' pro- 
moted to a certain extent^ even by these inadequate mentis, 
if the natives could be induced to avail themselves of them, 
but^ independent of other causes which will be explaindd beiu* 
after, the^ have little encouragement to enter^upon a. coilrse^Of 
study which they can pursue only to a^limited extent, far idimt 
of that to which it is open to every European, aud they 
fore naturally revert to their own system of education, whidi 
erroneous as it is^ ptesents a Wider field for satisfying a spirit 
of enquiry and a natural and honorable desire of distinction 
than can he afforded by a few translations of European ’ivorigt* 
So long as European knowledge is offered in the form of ttanh* 
lations, it will continue to be taught only as subsidiary 'to'ttre 
regular course of Astatic Studies, and it will be consider bOtfi 
by teachers and students in a secondary point^ of view; cit^iis 
a kind of excrescence on th^ir own The ^e^ulatiq^h 

and ainbition of the students will still be directed to a cbui^ 
of study in the Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian langui^e; whiph 
though full of superstition find absufdity, is jet a system anff 
oiie which is rendered venerable by usage and is recom- 
mended to the natives by its identity with their religion. 'We 
cannot therefore he surprised that the scraps or Eufopshn 
learning which are put in by the way in the form of'tnsbs-'> 
lations do not excite much, attention. ' K '' 

But, ^even if translations were procurable to , any ' exteli t 
required, th^ would afford after all but very tnadpqunte 
means of diflmsing a knowledge of oiijr sciences^ for all trans- 
lations aie in their nature jmperf^ct and unengaghig; being 
destitute of all the charms of originality and almndinj;^ in 
harsh and obscure expressions, and this is foifud ' to be^ pecu- 
liarly the case with translations from the languages df Buropb 
into those of Asia, owing to the wide disparity in thg genius 
of the languages. * 

A still greater difficulty arises from the nearly tci^l UB- 
senceof scientific terms in the popular languages of the; SaiR, 
and, although diis deficiency mgy, be partly supplied >by 
borrowing largely from the Arabm and Senm^rit, ypk pri|fhl^ 
Ceived^ ideas of an opposite 'teadeney are so ot'ten afeta^Nlpf^ 
terms which are, so horjrowed# wt the spiri.tafii 
original writer can seldom be couyeyed^ and.lba isgisilittiha 
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becomes obscure and not iinfrequenlly clfildish and disgusting. 

It must also be observed Uiat, it it will be necessary^ as 
it undoubtedly will, to make large use > o£ the ^Arebtc and 
Sanscrit languages in the translation of’every work on science, 
the. onljr advantage which iranslgtioos usually possess, or the 
fiicilitation of the studies of the natives by the adoption as the 
nledium of their instruction of a dialect which is familiar to 
them, will be Idst gnd the translation will to made into an 
equally foreign and a fdtKinore abstruse and difficult language 
tbso that of the original European version. 

The practical difficulty and expense of procuring a suffi- 
cient number of persons who are qualified to teach the sciences 
of Europe in the languages of Asia, will also he found too 

E at to admit of the general adoption of , the, system, and, in 
mean time, nothing can be expected from the native pro- 
fessors of Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian, who, of all their 
countrymen, are the most attached to their own system, and 
from motives of professional pride and self*interest, the least 
disposed to any change being made in it. 

But fully, to exemplify how inadequate an instrument for 
the regeneration of India is^afforded by European translated 
learning, it requires to be more generally ob^rved that we 
ought not to pre-occupy the feelings and prejudices of the 
natives with a false systein, and to attempt to .instruct them in 
• a better only when their affections have been wedded to the 
former, nor to draw up our own literature in array in the mind 
of any one person against every Ihlng that he before deemed 
learnt and Yenerahle and sacred.* We ought not to oppose 
and chme imi® mth the prejudices of the natives, and this 
too with the very impeffect means which translations afford, 
but we ought to avoid their prejudices altogether, by instruct- 
ing, them from the beginning in the improved literature of our 
own country. We shall then cease to carry on, with such im- 
perfect weapons, an open warfare against the old system en- 
trenched, as it^ is, behind religious feeling* and preconceived 
opiMOD, and shall make an immediate acquisition of a large 


' ^ Pof iniMiecn erfooeoM •ystem of Aotronomy whioh teaolicf ihsMhe 
Simsiorof roMdTtlif Bortb, fomi part of the Koran, ood iaikarefdre identified 
with tbArelidbn of M^tomodane; Now it ia aataral to mppoae and it la 
foand tshadka oaa^. Unit if the Selar 'ayatSai id Ungbt to a Maboai^u lo the 
.lerjna.eyga ouo pbilainipli)r^wUiolt are the aamo at tboaa .of.tl^ Koran, hia 
uffl N eded bv the contraat ; bet. if ^he Solar ey^em la 
lir^Bnfliah,,«i|^iatlf.if bn boa not been watmetedin Arabitnor 
OdSrfivently io Ibe Koreii, no aaob efieot is found to be produced. 
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«1«S9 of people prediSpbsed to faiKMur of Ihe ipew Uteptim 
under which they wtil be entirely educated,* and when 
perison shall be made between, jthem and the persdns vfho hwr4f 
beea educated under Vie old system* the sufitrkNrity of tbn 
former must determine the question in its fayour ereo in ther 
minds of the natives.. Our object ought Obt to be by meanw 
of translations* to 'make at tfie best an imperfect gmt of 'the 
, tree of koowlege on a trunk* the heterogenity of which wift 
not admit of its ilourishittg upon it* bo\<by the introdccti^ .pd 
our own literature and the instruction of the natives in it frodb 
their earliest youth we ought to plant a young and dourishiiig 
tree* which* with the eneour^emeot it is in ' the . power 
Government to afford it* wilLsboot out and spread its ipancbea 
far and wide* while the truilk of the old syi^m will left ti^ 
a natural and neglected decay* .Translations , of > 
learning owing to the < numerous disabilities whsch attend themfjt 
will never be able to make. head sgainst theiippeiietraUai 
barrier of habit and prejudice backed ' hy rsligioos (eelin^ 
which is offered by the existing system of Arabic and Sansmt. 
learning, and it is only by fcdlowiny a new road that sire can 
escape this barrier and load the minds of tbd natives |o*im^ 
provement. This road is afforded in an eminent de|ree, bjKthei 
study of the fnglish language and literature* wl^b* hairtegi 
nothing in common with the preconceived ideas of ^the natifieB; 
nor any thing in style or language which can reiniuiid.ib0ni^b£ 
them* prevents all collision with ’their prejudices which it sum 
plants* not by arranging itself in oppomlknl to tbein* an the. 
translations do* but by keeping At a distanoe and avntdilifv 
them altogether. If the natives are educated fronb Ihein 
childhood in European literature to the entire exdiisioa. c^r 
their own erroneous system; our obj^t will be eoiiipiete'l|rl 
effected; and if subsequent instruction in aativ.e learning* 
gives them an opportunity of making the comparison between) 
die two* they will be too sensible of ^e superionty of ihf. 
^tem in which they have been educated too admit of apy '; 
doubt as to the result* and it must be obimrved that uadevt^ise 
circumstances the originiil Eumpean li^raUire will ^pp8sp,ss 
exactly the .same advaotage over, ftp Eastern* whi» 
Eastern ' literature possesses over , the translated Euitmejs^ 
that is* it will be. n primary^ being a 

object' with the Students* ^aud ibyill have, pre-oppqpied i^ 
affeothms and. aU.thmr earliest ^ aasqciatipnt ifilf 
with it . f: *•/' ‘i. V 
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Tt iff o^tiig td ih(^ above causes that tfte effdtU trhich have 
been for a long iiiiie ' past, many able men; to promote 
toe diffiiston of European lehrumg tordegh the mediom of 
toe fangiiages of AUa, hate almost Inthreiy fttitod Olf effect. 
Thesp efforts, no dottot, hatd bedn ptOcliictWo of sbme benefit, 
Bht the rcsufts of toe iifMm hatte bOen by no m^ans cOmmen* 
sOrate v^ith the, , pOhis ^hieh have beeh takeh 'to pfomote it. 
Hdfdfty eiiy' 0( Otttutatton andtoste for thO acquisition 

'Of EtirbpeAif .Sciimce hsES beOn elicited amOng the stodents Who 
eTe’*ed6oflited 1h this nmuner, end the system', nOt being found- 
ed '6ft the Wishes And idcfiffatiOns Of the hativOs And being 
dpposOd by toh insuperable Obstacles* AbOve detailed, has made 
60 spotjftSntoua jtrogresS'; and* ItiMs' not advihced bey^d the 
ptodm ts^of the SclimiS Ih ^hich Hi Was originally taWght. In 
dte Pi^rsian College at l)elh? it his at Ways been found a 
mafter of dIffiOOlty to ibdtlte eltftfel* thO ProftosOm 16 tOacb,. dt 
too students to learo ady Eiitopeau scrence through tito mO- 
dhimr of trtttSlatlbn ; unless c^mstant virgifShce* is* eiertOd the 
books Whibh' relate to it are’ehtitoly neglected aOd a translation 
of the first font bobks of Euclid, wAich form a i^art a(sd of 
the ArabKc system, and a smdl!tering of Geography, aS A task 
tor WtoW ttoys ptovihuh t!o toe eiaihmation, is me litmost the 
most constat exertibh has been able to' eilbct. ThH is the 
motW retAArkablA' as a large portion 6f the stlidAtits ItoVe 
dvinceff ah ailiious desire to commeAce the study of the' BAg- 
Khih language, which shbws that ibis the mode of teaching And 
dot ttfe getfcli'af object of thl^ir studies to which they Antortain 
sb dbbidhd'An aversion, and, ih'otdhr to gVatify their tAsta fbr 
Edglisff'ltAienccf, instbad of taking up the tranUatdd' Books at 
ttbif dlspOsAl, dmy' invariably commCnAe leaiOiHg tttblAA^uage 


SECTION*. III. 

IVh dkfy aieq^tie' HutruMHf jtof' 

'MhiM'o/ io edimiEHd' rte |Mfl^ to' liitlraM¥e 






The touW, that, Itefore A peoblh cAhbA impfd^By to 
a^'^tttgn syteem of IhWmg id to«r verAAbalar 
WWiteiiAattoW fhir ft lAttH Wdiffultoi^f , *; 
toAdog tuetf iiinfie 

follow a AmtBbti oT thrkitof. 

of the neW literature, a general assioiilaftion ofiom 
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tow^r J it, and yvUat is qf equal , aq j^iuilar 

tioo of tbe ireniaciilar tongue, by jUbe i|t|r^Mction 
of oumeroqs 8qietiti6c tsrvs. Last ,of all Ibe * 
lar tongue will begie be <|(ultiyaled ,in its jmprov)^ jNld 
assimilated state, and translatioop of scientific works will )be 
introduced into it simidteneoualy,, iprith the grgdual..forqiation 
of a national lllcratpite. , . . 

Iliis is Ijhe. exnc^ process w:hich has taken ^ place in Vpiry 
instance in .which the learning qjt ona country has been 
tually introduced into any other county, / The |toniaqs,'in 
their intercourse with Greece, . wei^ polidied, not by means of 
translations of the Grecian writers, bqtby the study of ifie 
Grecian l uigii^e. and literature itself, anq; it was oniyai^r 
their taste had' been assimilated and. <tnd majay of 

the terms of the Oreciaq Philosophy .had beep introduced into 
their own langnage that translations began to be ejblempt^ 
the same manner, the barbarous nations of iAMca, , $paia, 
Gaul, Great Britain, Ac. were civilised by the intrcduc^py of 
the Roman language and literature which tpok so 4 pep,u K{Ot 
among them, that they still form the foundation of the tongues 
of afl the countries in which ^e original inhabitapls 
been entirely extirpated or driven away. Agaiq^ ip • 

Idle ages, science and literature were revived in £urop^.)V 
study, — not of translations, of the languages of . |Q,igmw.4jnnd 
Rome, but of the origiua} lapgupgjes themselvef ,by w|dQp> tb® 
people modciled their taste and drqpr from them copioujily^Jpr 
tlie improvement of their respedUlllh vernacular, tongpes.^ 
degrees these vernacular toogues have ripened Into a ih0d*^ip 
fitted for the formation of a national literature, and, it. may 
well be questioned whether the study of the original Greek qpd 
Latin might not now be laid aside as an instrument, the 0^ 
of which has been superceded by the gradual perfection of 
another which is more ,^cient« 

Evervsetof ideas is plo^d in^p language, of kjndiri^ 
genius and conformed signification.^ wl^h becomes the jaatorkt 
medium for propagating iLr Absti^aetqd from their qwn^an* 
guage and literature, and locat^ in other producing qujitaAdif* 
ferent associations, ideas can no more flourish thnq arsnrifh . 
which has been traafplapted . fromi , i|p owp.soil 
iu toothers which grp. qiii|e apj|t{|4,^for 
learning and tlie Uteraturp WSH^i with 
andby.an. a«^mipniodi^ia^ pr^ 
difiipses itsplfdn aH its mmrked/eatutoa» tbn^h t|ig • 
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tongues of the countries, whose fate It is to undergo this nloral 
invasion and the acquisition of the learning which It conveys, 
is thereby facilitated to the great body the people and a 
general assimilation of their taste and ‘ideas takes plEce to- 
wards it. ‘ 

The medium of the Hindoo system of learning and reli- 
gion is the Sanscrit, language^ and this has been extended by 
endless ramifications, forming so many ducts for the genius of 
the system, through alt the provincial dialebts. in later days 
the great Akbaf established the Persian language as the lan- 
guage of business and of polite literature throughout his ex- 
tensive doihinions, and the popular tongue naturally became 
deeply impregnated with it. The literature and language of 
the country thus became identified with the genius of his dy- 
nasty, and this has tended more than any thing else to produce 
a kind of intuitive veneration for the family wKich has long 
survived the loss of their power, and this feeling will continue 
to exist until we substitute the English language for the Per- 
sian, which will dissolve the spell and direot the ideas and 
sympathies of the natives towards their present rulers. Akbar’s 
adopfioh of Persian as the language of his dynasty was a 
masterpiece of policy, which tended materially to the pro- 
duction of a natibnal feeling in behalf of his mmily and the 
effects of the measure have long survived even the destruction 
of their poWer.' The Turkic Rett Affghaun rulers of Hindos- 
tan; who ‘ preceded the Mq^tsV ^id not introduce any new 
gdvernment language, the^'lnhequeiice of which has been tbdt 
Aeir domieioo was forgotten almost as soon as it ceased to ex- 
ist, and, so far from having left behind them any vestiges of 
their system, there is hardly a word in the Indian vocabulary 
which marks their ever having appeared in the country. The 
Pehlevee was the medium of propagating the systt^m of Zo- 
roaster. The Lamas of Thibet, the Buddhists, the Jews, all 
have their sacred languages, each the vehicle of their own sys- 
tem; hut no plmplo ever made m signal an application of the 
principle that the progr^ of’ languages and conquests, both 
l^ysical and’ moral, ought to^l^ commensnrate, as the Ara- 

The'early^ pihpagalonr of the ' M ahomedan religion had 
to& fo&d a praetl^l knowtodge of human nature to undress 
fi^fi'hibred volnmbr'Eud, stripping it*of every thing thai could 
Ipnder la engaging teMmlrh,‘4o clothe it in the' uncouth 
nd unsuitable habHinie^ of the veroacoiar tongues of the 
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yarioiis.na(ion», wbicti .wereaftecwards coinpletely 
its influenee« Half aa jHispaction, ot gale’s Koraja^; 
of tbe most polished .iranslaitojaB iii*^tba'amt polished 
ill the world must coiNiace every persoa that 
must have • failed and that^ the Koran would have hMOfl^Tlif 
this course had been pursued*, a laughing ;Stock amiHig .the oar 
tkms who now regard 4t above every other productum, that, hap 
yj&i appeared anoong tbetD» A course* the reverse of thisK^as, 
followed by those intelligent Mahomedans*,; They preaei|teid 
their sacred book to the nations which had been ^^on^quered by 
them in its unimpaired native dignity. . They, did even more 
than this* and founded an argument^for its divina origin on the 
beauty of its language* which they, declared couia< not be 
equalled by the unassisted efforts of human genips, .Actuig Up 
to this p<dicy* the Caliph Walid issued a decree that the laqtjr 
guage of Arabic should be the/ universal language of the Ma* 
homedan world* end from the Indian Archipelago to Portugg], 
it actually became the language gf . religion* of literature* of. 
government* and, generally* of commoo .Ufe< Throughout thig 
vast tract tbe vernacular tongues were saturated witl; the j^iom 
of the Koran* and the devout llfoslems .of every country vcjberr 
ished the language of the new veligion. Owing to, the; diving 
origin of the Christian religion*, less recourse has , been had to 
human means for its propagation. Yet, the progress, even, of 
the Christian religion was greatly facilitated oy ,the- laaguaige 
of Greece* in which it was first generally propagated*' Iptppenr 
ifig tO'be the prevailing language of that day;^ and it Mill con- 
veys to the natives of Europe Ihoir idea, of moat of thncha,rach 
teristica of their religion. Latin was also a convenient instrur 
ment* while the provincial lanpiagea were crude end unfitted 
for tbe refinements of the new religion* but. to retain. in Abe 
church service of the present day* when the provinoial diabaolS 
have become more renned than tbe Latin itself* is a monstrous 
absurdity. , * . 

Of aU the. modern . Eurofmaii nations the .•French 
to be the most sensible of the important . influence of language 
on national habits of thinking* andi ttiey have obtained, an un- 
natural elevation in the scale nationa* and no small advan* 
tage in their public and private intSTisonrse witli foreigners by 
the adoption of .their own languagw.as .the international dia^M 
of J^rope. If it were necessary do, so* I could euniuetale 
mere instances of .the ^ irresistible influence, that isptoitiitead 
upo^ the. moral habits., of nationa by the introductioii^of.a hpiy 
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literature* but 1 conclude with one to trhkdi I always advert 
with feelings of the most heartfelt' gfatification* 1 refer to the 
Africaw pbpalatton whiah ha» heeit transplanted into the ‘West 
India Islands and the continent of AnA^rida. We hare giyen 
these people our own language and have thereby put them in 
a train of necessarily progressiye improvement. We have 
placed them on t^e high road to civilization* and* although at 
present in astute of degrading ^bondim; they will reach the 
poof centuries before the free blacks of Africa who are groping 
about in the dark* destitute of any means of acquiring a know* 
iedgo 'of our religion and our sciences*' including the scif^nee of 
Ooverument' which gives the necessary support and encoura^- 
meot to all the rest. The dialeet these negro slaves speak* 
is an uncouth perversion of the languages of Europe* suited to 
the present crude state of their ideas* * but their literature* 
whenever they come to use one* will be the literature of Europe* 
and their language will gradually asOlmilate to the same 
standard. The French literature is the national literature of 
Saint Pomingo. Whether a mass of ignorant savages are 
transplanted into the centre of civilisation* or a few civilized 
men are placed in a commanding situation over a country iike 
that of India* the object in both casks Is the same* or the com* 
munication to the larger portion of the society of the superior 
advantages of their fellows. 

Whatever difference of opinion may be entertained res- 
peciing the benefit which has accrued to the world from some 
of the changes above noticed* every body must agree that the 
means by whicb they baveblron effected* or the introduction of 
a new national literature* forms the most powerfol moral in- 
strument that has been placed at the dbposal of mankind* for 
the purpose of changing the character and habits of thinking of 
tlmir fellow men. 

• _ » 

SECTION IV. 

Mt if Afrrffre^imfttmieia upm tif natiim ff Ewrope and par- 
HeiUarljf upon England fa avail themoaheo of tku inotru- 
wiMfir the eommamealiqn if thair nperiar knowledge te 
dkpneigkhaiiring eoniinenio of Africa and Asia. ■ ■ ' 

Jt Jta. be4ip obaerred, that of Uw foor period, at vbicb the 
aafipas ,4>f the Boat aad Waat haea aocceariTely imparted to 
eadi'aM^ a portkMi'bf their aoperioratoro of' knoeri^go^ dM 
CogiubiAioarioB in the three firat period# wae incomplete; tlie 
awB teaabn at wfaioh is, that ttw peoplowbe wate superior 
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for the time beinpp, *«kh6r did not4»booee*^o!^ were oniMA^th 
commaaicate their ^ literature lileoi*^ <}ottee^llAntiy^MnUtNUl1^f 
a^ new systeni^ fildeamtng^ ^oitty^d iejuto ted ^uad uncoiMtMlit 
fraji^ments’ whre iiitroiuo^9 amiil enough, 
ed in their extenf^and tame# Ufiirideflu uud h o ip ad fe 

they had bec»^ aeparated firoui their proper mediuili aaM^Ihujr 
were iberefure unable Jto prod uoe any effectual ee perfualfto 
change. Although the *eariy Greekn derlued thf*ir adphiAei 
from the East, *yetit waaeMy^appUed teAhe improThmeltCHlf 
their own langeage# ami the uyatemeof pbilauopliyumd iltlllh 
knowledge they > ^ew from the same quarter; were^expettudeff 
to them in their native toaguew *'Afterwardii<ihe Qreidaii^phi^ 
losophy became known to tim daracede through the medMttii/CC 
translations only, and in the middle ages the^fiurepeaeweM 
drew from the superior stores of the.^Saracens'im^ the same maff'^ 
Her. • . ' . , t- » . « 

As .the literature of ancient Egypt and dyria>, and lii aftnr 
ages# the literature of the Mahomedans were ideiiCiffed wij)& 
their moral and religious codes, so that th6 one couM not have 
been intrtdoced without the other, it was a happy* thing ibt 
the nations of Europe thal they only^* drew from the itreani 
without admitting m its influx, but If the Earacetis the 
Caliphates, instead of coiiflning* themselves to meagro void 
uninteresting translations of the works nf the Ovecian'^ tiidlo^ 
sophers, had pursued the study in thu' ^original of tho 'pi>^ts, 
historiaus and moralists of the free spates of 'Grdece,^'a ftkUie 
of generous liberty would have been kindled, and w new tffrec^. 
tion would have 'been given to the feelings and views of the 
people of the East, which might have been productive ^ of 
nefits up to the present day,' the extent of which it '« impbestt 
ble to estimate. The'seasdo for this change; however,’ 
not yet arrived. In those days the spirit of MahomCdiflfle'dl • 
was at its zenith, and the pride of those con<|iierors would not 
permit them to study the literature of nations, which they 
considered* in every' respect inf^ior to themnelvdt, but vie hbw 
see this religion gradually }leldtng to thw operation the 
same instruments by %hteh i^wus itself ^estubiishcd/ that is, 
the sword or ffie acquisittbii of the pbwers of GovumiCMf, fluj 
the Diie^ of ' which we aiU noW treattaig; mi'the Introducfrim /of , 
a. new litemture ai|d system ef^leathlng, Ifivolvtiigi a 
ideas entirely diffei^ trem thipicr^blch p^eViittnd'lMrfdlW.^ ^^^ 
This gioriqus epeeh basf hccnireserved for the pri^sent'iite, 
and Europe having** Slfgin tiAeh the ktad in a merh dhckunl 
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manner than ever, iovite&^her sisler coAtmeotft of Africa and 
Asia to partake, of the store of learning whic)i is the sou ice of 
her own ptosperiiy in mnUministied vigour,' through* the medium 
of her own Uterature. The superior advantages that havanow 
for the . fourth timei been obtained by a portion of the world 
over tiie^ remainder, as they are immeasurably greater than 
have ever been obtained before, so the mode that ought to be 
‘ adopted for communicating them should be far more effectual 
than has, been adopted on aay former occasion, . Above ail 
nations, it la most mcumbent upon England to forward this 
mighty process,, because she is the most replete with benefits, 
to. ,the human race. She is the most highly gifted in the per- 
fection of the arts, and in the enterprise of her people and 
political institutions, ]Uie most beneficial to the human race, 
are the acknowledged right and inheritance of her children, 
till at last they have become identified with their feelings, and 
they impart them sooner or later as a matter of course to every 
people whom Providence entrusts to their care. England too, 
^be mistress of the oc^an, the medium of communication be- 
tween the civilised and barbarous world; is the nation now in 
the course of peopling the earth, and having put North Ame- 
rica out pf hand, we find her replenishing with her' children 
new Holland and the only portions of the vast African conti- 
nent which have yet been reclaimed to civilization and through- 
out the continent of India, and the West India Islands, she 
wisUs all the powers which God had granted to man for dis*. 
pensing good to his fellow men* The literature of England 
will become the standard literature of half the world, and our 
language will be transfused from this source throughout the 
various vernacular tongues, becoming to them what Latin is to 
the languages of Soalhem Europe ; and; what Sanscrit and 
Persian are at present to the languages of Hiodoostan and 
our learning, our morals, and our religion, embodied in the 
established literature and diffused through the genius of the 
popular langoages, will be knparted far and wide among the 
naiione of earth. . . ^ 

At thm moment it requires only the fiat of the local Go- 
vernment., to ^miake the jBngittti literature the polite, and ulti- 
niately^ .; the ^standard and national literature of tbewbolaof 
Indm. r. As .LaMa in former days became the learned langnaig? 
of thmWest,.E^Ush will become the learned language of the 
ifn ibnly ip^wilLbe jben times mofq eflpsotuabfor ihojoivUisa- 
|/of the people,: because it has ciAtected eouiee all 
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that is gobd in the Oi^ek* the Laiitt^ aiid in aH tW mbHitorh 
* language!*, and because no one cad acquire it drithout, imbib^ 
the «^enius of Christianity, under which the. Idagfiage hks b^' 
gradually formed and the principles of which it^ibculcatesf^ t^ 
every step« The verDaciilar tongues of India, Which ^afh tif 
a remarkable degree unscientific and poor, and are 'therefdlrb' 
capable of improvement to almost any extent, will sobn bb 
overwhelmed by an introdoOtion of Birglish woi^ds, Whibh coii^ 
venience and fashion will incorporate tbeir idiom, anfl 
they will gradually become assimilated to the English as they 
were ages ago assimilated to the Sadsbrit, and more lately tb 
the Persian, and as the dialect of modero Europe.: have'' beeh 
assimilated to the Latin ' langui^e,* English will become life 
standard of taste throughout India, 'and every body* will 
endeavour in his writings and conversation to abproach as nebr 
as possible to it; till at last the vernacular tongue ' will itself 
ripen into a medium fitted for the^Commanication of the highfe'e 
branches of knowledge and for the gradual formation of b 
national literature. ' * / 

SECTION V. * 

Respecting the dupositim which the nativee oj, Indus emmse 
towards the cultivation of JESnglish literaiftre^ 

As every kind of education requires that the pariies eon- 
ceriied should take a personal interest in iL I will next remark 
upon the feeling with which the oativen of India are 'psadlH 
cally fond to 'view the introduction of the English literature. 
The result of all experience on this point, affqr^ a premeet 
the mi>st gratifying and encouraging. The famous edict of . the 
great Akbar, commanding that the Persian language itotikt 
be adopted throughout bis dominions as the langaaii>e u# nub* 
lie business, afibrds a precedent for a similar adoption m tbe 
i^glish language (the only mode of* making the study c$ Eng- 
lish literature general in India) whicb is^presoet to the mbKl 
of every native. As Persian was not the- native langtietewf 
tbe Mogul .conquerors, which was^Tarkee, and es^it oimiM 
a very scanty store of scientific mformadoo, it is prebaklo that 
the roadiness with which tbenathrsu^of India comnMnoed ihw 

r y of the language, did nut askefront any pfediieetioiifltMl^ 
rtained' for it, but was natural consequence^ dhtgbb-' 
bltutd deference Whmbages^of ^despotism haver tailgb|^il||tti^ 
pay tjOvthe edicts of their ^ BubEngltsk^is tteJaati^c^ 
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language of ibe .rulern of the country, and our subjects there- 
ford luoi^ to it with cbofidence and respect^ and they are.be- 
sides fully aware that it contaios embodied in it an improved 
system of learning far superior to any they now .possess, and 
they therefore appreciate its merits and spontaneously desire 
to adopt it, neat after^the Mahummedans, the Mahrattas suc- 
ceeded to the government of Upper India^Ehd they also in- 
« trod need ihek own language as the medium of transacting 
public business in the JProvinoes subjected to their dominion, 
and now that the English have succeeded to the Mahrattas, 
the inatives naturafly look upon English as the Government 
language, and they regard its adoption in the transaction of 

S ublic hnsioess to be sooner or later ^ matter of course. 1 
ave often heard them spegh of it in (his manner, and parti- 
Ciiiarly . the large and intelligent classes ,of Kaiths and Cash- 
oicrians, who compose in the Upper Provinces the greater 
portion of the persons. who are employed in the service of the 
Government, and* of Individuals as Secretaries, Scribes, &c. 
It is remarkable that these same classes were the first to un- 


dertake the study of Persian in the time of Akbar, and this 
circumstance, combined with their natural aptness and per- 
severance, generally secured them a preference to the Mahom- 
^medsfls in the service of that intelligent Monarch. 

The progress which has beeu^mMe by the natives of Cal- 
cutta in the cultivation of English literature is well known. 


of a newspaper in the English lianguage, containing notices 
* on general and scientifio subjecll^. which was shortly after sup- 
pressed through the Influence of 4heir parents and guardians 
from an apprehenston that the principles inculcated by it would 
be subversive of Uindooism. if those parents and guardians 
had been themselves educated in the new literature the result 


would, have been very different. 

• ^ But the taste is by no means contitied to Catciitta> al- 
•thmiglt'the opportunities the . natives possess of pursuing the 
•tudy^tn move distant paits of. the oountry are very limited. 
Malty natives ef the first disttnetiofl tbroughoet the country 
have pursued Ihe study of Eaglisb for* many ySars past, gene*- 
rSily/OJM^ very discouraging^civeiEDStanees, owing ’to the dif- 
fioifw of pitmm teachdrs# and many .mote have e^resi^ 
:a ddim to be fnmirimd with’ the means of inStvuotioiK' In 
VUiO sjhidy^^elP English Is btf iiinuig to bo^^^eonsidered 
gbOui iodiasIlMdmem and 
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isoftea‘refemd..to Aam the aative pewapa|;en and m eom- 
inoo conyenation. . / ' ^ 

Th^ hottie of Timour itself has notbeen^ exenipted' ftiMa 
Ihe infection and Uie«favoiita son of the titular Emperor and 
bis wife bare for a long time past been engaged ih aci|umag a 
knowledge of our literature. Bhi^rtpoor alsOf #hich was so 
long the rallying point of our enmies and was so lately in 
arms against nst has caught the same spirit in a .remarkalUe 
degVee. About a year and a half ago it was intimated to t^e 
ministers of the Bhurtpoor, state that the British Governmeat 
expected them to give a proper educatieo to its ward/the 
minor Raja, under the idea, 1 belkye^ that be Would ]be made 
to commence the study of Persians To this requisition the 
ministers replied that the Bhurtpoomns had been accustomed 
to oppose the M ahommedans in arms and net to adopt their 
customs, that .none of the former Ri^as had qver studied 
Persian and that they could see im reason why they^sbiMild 
comipence at this time of da]^ ; but wey bad no objection* they 
said, to their young Raja bmng taught English if we pleased. 
This proposition was, of course, rmiljr wanted to, and the 
Raja has been pursuing the study ever sinim with considerable 
success, in conjunction with a largeclass composed of the 'sons 
of some of die principal people about the Court. So ttal 
English is likely to become the standard ' literature of Ohr att« 

. cient enemy of Bhurtpoor, before it is established as such in 
our own provinces. I say this to ofir shame. > 

At the Persian College at Delhi numerous applications 
were for a long time made for* the . provision of some means of 
instruction ia English literature, and when a teachhr came at 
last to be appointed, the zeal of the Arabic and Persian etn* 
dents to undertake the study of English was so great, thdt their 
original classes seemed likely to be deserted. . Since tbis.pe- , 
riod a separate College has been established there under the 
name of the Delhi Institution, for the sole purpose of aflford- . 
ing instruction in English. literature, and the^studentd e<8i- 
tinue to make the most satisfactory prpgress and their numbecs 
(now about ISO)^ are . limited onljr uy SiA.extent of the rn^aos . 
of instruction. A peculiarly jpritifying feature in this, seminar 
ry is, tbgtboys.of eveiy^ mip 9 t|>Bd.deiiominatioii eoMI*, 
ally united within iu walls in t^^sfu^ >ojf 
Engttib, Branch,, and. Porlimuesel Hiudw/iwi 

Maiioiiicidans are.essQQifMl rndfamriminately tb'rdoglki^Bie 
nlssiM^ W imdnnnnffiwei^ ^.loiy desprtptintt bus ^ 
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experienced from tbe mixture. This is^a degree of liberality 
which has not been attained even at Calcutta; where 4he diiH 
union of the miety into castes is encouraged by appropriating 
aepa^te Colleges to the Mahomedand and MindooSy and 'by 
leering the Christians distinct from them all. 

Throughout the Madras country, English is very, generally 
understood^ and it is raj^tdly becoming the conimon medium of 
Bommunication between people speaking the various provincial 
languages in use under that Presidency. The only language 
which is studied* by the natives Of Pondicherry is French and 
^in the Island of Bombay, all who do not look to the Oovern- 
mept foT promotion, speak again to our shame) learn Eng- 
.lisb- natives have also adopted in their language a variety 
VCaglish .terms, for they are sensible that new ideas ought 
nut to be clothed in old terms which convey quite a different 
notion. ‘ 

Besides evincing thefavourAble disposition of the Indians 
Itowards the acquirement of our literature, the examples I have 
adduced, prove that they are able to pursue the study with 
aucoesv. The English language is incomparably easier for 
‘^em to acquire tnan the Arabic and Sanscrit, and in this 
.lesp^t, it is at present oh about a par with the Persian. A 
^ youth Ju tho vigour of his understanding may become 

"master of English literature, so as to be able to read the lan- 
guage and compose fluently' in it, in about three years, and if 
^commences the study in his childhood, it will take him five 
^jor^fix^years. But it must be Observed, that the study will be- 
easier every year in proportion as the vernacular tongues 
l4!A))l.gV)9dut4^y as^imulate towards the English, in the same 
<lQimAUer .aa ^ey have hitherto assimilated towards the Persian 


SECTION VI. 

.^f^j^odMstion'of Bnglith at the Umguaga ofmMie batbutt 
' .jfttteuta^tQHMm^megeaabladt^Hon ofaagHtk tttem- 
fim tkft^hout &4ia. . 

'At the zeal of dte ‘few induces them to ' acquire a 

of ouf literature; but )be ezertioDs of the 
jIftnT jliNM^paad oo tfajp ezSsteoce df indacetneuts ; uod> 
qaA||!,tr!^''l!|^ f^reoaBMSteium and with the prbspactjsf 

eanCbe atfoidc^ 

Mmntifa ' beipg gradmuy ad'optad ^ in' tbe room of 
nmian, as thnangnaga df paUie basimss'aad-'of 'Sw Courts 
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it with as many arguments as our Englisfi Lawyers did the dis- 
carding of the Norman French from our Law proceediniFB in 
England. 

The English language ^may be even more easily, Introduc- 
ed* into our political correspopaence with the native indepen ^ 
dent Sovereigns; and with the chieftains living under our own 
Government. jM^tiy of the Rajpoot Princes had never been 
accustomed to make any use of the Persian language, until 
they adopted it in their correspondence with ns, out of defer- 
ence to our Gustkims, and they ;are all of them at this moment 
perf^tly indifferent whether the medium of this correspon- 
dence he in Persian or in hngljsb. They have most of them 
English scholars in their pay. Thus wilLthe English language 
be ushered in throughout the continent of India, under the 
most favourable auspices, such as cannot fail to secure its rapid 
diffusion. Jn its use by their Kings and Princes the whole of 
India will have the hipest possible authority for its ado ption 
— ^an idea of dignity and importance will become associated 
with the study, and its acquisition will become a primary object 
with ail who look forward to political distinction, viz. with all 
the officers of the native states and with a large portion of 
those belonging to our own. ^Attracted by the manifest su- 
periority of" the persons who will be educated in this manner, 
and by the desire of qualifying themselves for employment, 
numbers will also flock to our schools and Colleges from the 
neig^teuring independent states; many of whom will establish 
,Seniinan^s on the same plan of theinreturn to their own homes 
a process wjhich, when we consider our 8uprcmac3r, cannot fail 
uljtimately to give to the whole of India, in addition to our own 
Provinces, a national.. and standard literature ' big with the 
amelioration of the human race and with the real and lastiog 
honour of our nation. ^ 

SECTION VII. 

that Be (Gained hy the uee of the Eng^ 
tUh language. in- the traneaction of public bunnea* 

It ' might be cnhsidered'enOilgli tbkt the adoptioik^of 'Eng- 
lish as the Gii|^ment langqege ^ords the only means of es- 
tahlicdbing ' fhe\ Ebgli^^ literature as the standard .literature of 
the wlfsle "cOiRltteht oMndiai^but fhere are other advantages 
rnhei^^ in the^ ' mewihre iuelf wtuch must not 'btfpa|Med bver. 

peoeeedbigB, in the delaifs ot the vevimue'admiiiis- 
end in the other operations of ^overtuttent whieh more 
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immediately afieoi the rights of tl^|ie9ple^t)^9 ol^eql to 
be kept in tiew is that th^ persoa who, to decide should ob- 
tain a good apprehension of the case which is before, him, (slue 
it is -no decisioii at^lL^ Ttm,.oe]|t object the pcodfo 

should have- theiaeailBof appf|^ttpg,^he, ffrpphde^^of llqe a#- 
cis'on in order that they may sftisfy themsdves' of its '^^ice. 
The most e%ctual means of;obtaiiupg the.^fst aQdJ.iR<>st ihi- 
portant of these objects i&tobavejlie proopediogs cpndoch^ 
in the language of the rolprs., The most effectual means pf 
accomplishing the second into havg the pr^oceediugs condycteil 
in the language of the people* / 

. The grand desideratufn, therefore is to have the^proc^d- 
ings conductediJn .a language whiejh is familiar boUi to the 
rultTs and to the people^ wiiich was aUained when Latin on the 
continent and Norman French in JBngland were dis^rdid 
fiooi judicial proceedings^ and the. national languages were 
substituted in their ^place. But» when |bis double object ette- 
nnt be effected^ the next desideratum is . to hsve the proceed- 
ings conducted in the language df.the^ idlers : ffir intdapep^ at 
the Dnf o; Dutch* which is the langy^e of the people* wa^ 
lat ly excluded from judicial jgoce^inga at the r^bmoiend^- 
tioii of the Commissioners who bad bean Reputed io f|iat Co- 
lony* and English* which is the language of ,tli0.rulers*^liss been 
substituted for it. 

At present* in the country* neither, one l^'o|byect, nor. the 
other is obtained owing to «the proceedings, , in, tne^ jiidici'aPand 
revenue departments being cccducted ii| JPeT8||ftn*\ which' is 'toe 
language * neither of the rulers nbr^oftlip p^le — Peraian 
therefore ought to be ousted and /Bqglisb ouf^t 




as for the meaas the psople .Sfill .>ajre of appreciating tlin 
grounds of tile decitions, tbeywillat le^ 1 ^ as wen'oITga 
they are at present, for £ng^ proceedings can be expl^.^ 
to them as easily as Fegsian, ap^.p^ijr yew will' render, (thgoi 
more fantiliar with the. Ig^gnage*. .Tbig-cjiaiq^f' wiU^ 
beneficial, than- the, .HdMtitntion, 9f..]^(^i'sli' fof 
Cape; beeansn- wo.iJhaTe.not;,to,^9Qi9., s» ip. ^ailn^^'^lw- 
tween-.tfan langnagp of the riitgm )^ejp^pl.e, hi^tj^#^ 
the Sngpawof thornimaMajkfW^M"^^ 
miens and ^pl«. . .At' firs^it,tWtlt,^e» 
tile nubatilntioa of) the 

lasd’.for.Xatia! add 

the mien Only «iU,j|^ifmf!tea,,out, ukiipatelyf 
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'vill becotee ten tim^ mok^ benefiicisl^ b^cRueft it will give the 
people of India a neRr litera^tntey fe](>Tetn 4irith benefit to tbem, 
end because their vernacular tdUgues will by the-i^Mne process, 
gradually become tnbre applicable for Aie transaction of busi- 
ness and for tbe cobAiiunicat(pii of kno^Rledge than tliby bre at 
present. 

Persian being A iRfigu^e quite fnteigd to flte European 
officers of Obvahifheiit, which they csh aci^ire only at a con- 
siderable eipedce of laboWr and application, they hatiirally 
. for the ihiDiist hart pottesS an iffipbrfect knowledge of it. This 
produces a degree of irksomeness In the transaction of the 
pi^Uc busihe£, ahd yotfh'^ fiieh, in pnftieularj who ate just 
ehWring upon their career, see in thb aceunorulated Persian 
i^bbords a ihysterlous and fathomless depth of toil and veSa- 
iioh which damps theif ieal in the outset, and partly from 
itiiscddse, ahd phrlly froin ah Ubbituul coincidehce. with the 
getiiiis of the Idn^dge Wli^h bchnts all teferchce to reasoning 
and breathes ndttiihg bnt adniafioh And arbitrary Will, k lax 
and inditTereht filing in tUb decision of ihb rights of our 
Thditn s&bjects is tbo often btigendered. Therefore between 
^bhjr idiperfect knowIMgb of the language afad their indiffer- 
ence, the ndtivhs fihd that they cAhnot place implicit confidence 
in their rulers hhd they arh bblifed tb haire recourse to the na- 
tive officers who possess a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, who Are iUdefdtiMble id tneir attention to business, and 
who are always ready tb Siidply the imperfect knowledge of 
their masters add tb givb thfalr indifibidtlee that direction which 
is ibdsi; favoftibl® tb Uieir own idtbtestdd views. The interven- 
tipii pritie Pesihn lan^djce iiiVolvbs the transaction of the 
public buiuhem lb a shade Bf interminable uncertainty and 
mysteiy, the necehsAi^ hffecl of Which is to throw the people 
into the hand's of idtermbdiitb ahMts. It foirms a baitier oe- 
tweeh the ruler dbd thb pebble wUcb is left to the occupation 
Jpir our, ikl-paid add dniiniimjpled native public servants, who 
froin , this fastbess, |ieiVert tUb bbilhieOf jdslice add levy con- 
tnbuGdbk. ,from evei^ body Who U obliged to harb rhconrse to 
the C^i^bfjoiitice kud to thd phMic cfficeaof Government. 

^ /iDSay ibaeed Wminish Me evil; bnt hntil the 

jBsfiMo*' of, ft ii praidoved, b^U&ibbi WiH eotatinbe to prevail bf 
Wbie . iiaMe inW^^bf ^dir naVvb nhd the decisions of 

Me bb ftilty abd giheral^ rvcog- 

IBefr oiui MrbeHa^ a%d MMnffied lesotntibim, fotolff- 
Ww alMnbWtedpr^^rl^ of Htw bud Wqul^. 
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Thfi iotroduetira jtf Eng^ilh laiim|e #Rr Mia' .Uwmo- 

lion of .(be piiblicbiiBUMn will Modnco ^jMXipiao.or'atf tNo 
•ffecta. She jaeM?e aerreota of Oovemaeiit iriU at on<^ he 
ouated from the debeteeble lavd in whipb the]r.Aie meinteioad 
-by the preaeht ayatem,' en^ the iBurppe.an offioeia .will pcctwpjr 
a high pcoitido whan'ce ood^ehiiie. fcqowledge Bed eitiliga^^ 
will be diffuaed, as.fiom.a centu, Miroughottt.Mie opmwidiity. 
The Biuropeah officera will be aufe to obbde.ia geod' ht>Pfah^* 
uon df the coaea that will be%qb«ittedito th<^ ih' tbelr 
language, and the conacioiimeas of will gffiiltly iqprgii^ 
the reliance of the jpeople aj[MMi Mteir Vnleta and their attach*' 
inent to the exiating.inatitutiona- The tranaodtimi qf bnaM^ 
becoming lea 8 .irk 4 ome to the European'officera firom fbe adQ|i^ 
tion of their native language,, inatgne^ of want oi appIiqtiM ' 
will become leaa frequent among tbem: and ioatpad dr dpei^ 
upon the ri^hta of our aubjecta in a language,' qf aapiritf 
tendency inclining to nothing but arbitraii|t will, they will' hi. . 
all their proceedinga in < the .language ov. freemen,, the -Who^ 
tenor of whidi inculcatea a napect for .the .dignity .of'-bumafl 
nature. Many a well known term the^ ,have been hrm^tt no 
to cherish and respect will carry to their hearts' a i^nKtatbetm 
and irresistible appeal, and they will be recdled at.a.very atop 
to a just impression of what is due to their fallow eieatwres. ' 
It is a fact that .European officers seem toeotpitain an in- 
ferior sense of reiqionsibility, and ate..OAmparattvqiy oarelfqs 
and indifferent to the importance of the subject bei9re,th^pi 
aud ' to its real merits .when they plske use only of .aFerngii 
medium of . recording their sentimenis, and they often 
to express opinions at which thgqr .woaU be themaMfqs stsr^ 
led if they saw them plainly expresand in their own, Iqqgnggq. 
following in the oadinary ilraia of Petraian compoaitiqa their 
seldom care to look very deep fotrnaaona, botarocqotent 
the upshot of their thonghta and hence srbUmry' ideas’.ii^ 
adopted and -whatever sbautdities we prodnse ini India am ^ 
nerally to be found in a Persian dtess. On die|pontraiy; wbl^ 
writing in ,our Own language, we always appear to. haen si 
feet appreh'emion of ^e.lmpwtanoq the. subject, gr‘ 
weigh our words and reasons ^11 before comidiltiog onr. 
meats to paper, of which the Supreme Government senm^ to 
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destined to govern lBdiaL» >^are obliged toapend^he' most valu^ 
able portion af their time, wheti -llifty hare got over the 
mechanical part of theit education and theiV ; minds have ac- 
quired their full vigour in learning tha^ Persian, Arabic aiul 
Sanscrit language, which can^ teach them only become 
despots and superficial thinkem, and they are t<K> often made 
to consider that a oompetaiit knowledge .of Persian com- 
prises all the r qualities necessary for the- proper exercise of 
power. By tife ^option of, English as the Government lan- 
guage all this will be avoid^ and future writers will be able 
to apply that period of their education, which is always prd- 
doetive of the most important results, to acquisition of legal 
knowledge, the absence of which is so generally lamented' by 
persons who' have given their attention to Indian affairs. As 
for the colloquial languages of India,* they will always be 
acquiied best in the country itself, and the difficulty of act^uir- 
ing even these will be. diminished every year in proportion as 
th<^y become assimilated to the English. Some public ofRct^rs 
are devoted to the study of Persian, and with a pedantry which 
is perfectly ' incomprehensible, they seem to ponsider the most 
inadequate instnimenttbat is to be found in the history of the 
world, as a substantive object hrorthy of the most unbounded 
attention ; these persons, being deprived of their idol, will be 
obliged to give their views some other direction, and as nothing 
can be lessbeneficial than what they now pursue, an improve- 
ment will in all probability be effected. Both in youth and in 
age the attention of our public officers will be directed to learn- 
ing instead of literature, to substantive objects instead of what 
is a mere instrument. Already in possession of the English 
language, which is by far the most efficient instrument for go- 
verning India, instead of directing the attention of eur writers 
to the acquisition of legal and political knowledge, their time 
is wasted in the acquisition of Ibe Persian language which is 
merely another instrument, and a^much less efficient one, than 
the.otltor. ^ • 

Similar advantages will attend the introduction of the 
English language into the political department of Uie Govern- 
ment. '' Odlf allies will place more implicit confidence* in what 

/ Sisalv nltMshet ansovimon valuS lA the SoRliali Letter which he 

rsMmii Awn Lora, filleohoronith whioh he netnrRilf omiiders to be » more ge- 
^e teotimeah qf enr ‘GotSiinitmt Chen the foLomeond 
bftcksgyM prolecMooe of oar PerriMi CorreepOndence whioh ore el wo ^ a cooai- 
•dorad 00. o natter of cooffO* other day also wa Imd a strikiog iiiatance of 

i^lia vttpsrior confideoce which the ostive atatM place is Boflieh Gorrespoodesoe 
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kiiO<fr be 

sentimeirts, a tnUieript of ithut 

discrettottary medliiin beitfj|p nted or adJ^poMbifity'd:i£iitil^^ 
alteration or perVertiidhi* They' are aleb 
when £urh|>ean oficeUfe are obiieM tp ex^helA^^fiiBthHi^ 
and wighee ie their own language, they a^ J|aaerall^*'a^^ 
precise and more attentiTe both tp the 'geaeraf ten'or-of 
they write and to the choice of* particular expreaBiona tBaim 
the Persian letters which are writtea andertbetr dirediion.* ' Ob 
the other hand,^ it will be*an equal 'eatMfaGtion aifd soured bf 
Confidence to them to know* tnat^thh''reareseadttfett of thdlr 
case is thoroughly understood bt tW^Ifttipdhd o^ohrs;'^^ 
that the point attd substance 'of wnial tUsy 'shy Is' '"Mi 
in a translation nor misunderstood ffdm aif‘im]perfeet KndhrM|| 
of the original; all which combined will' add tii6%ei|^ 
and impression of our jpolitical' dorrespotodence/ aod wilt piw- 
portionally 'facilitate the accomplishment of the object it hi* 
in eiew^ whether it be to •inculcate Mnerdl prinCiptes or parti* 
cular injun6tiona«-*to exfirdSB good 'wdl and a fKeodly dispoah- 
tion, approbation/disapprobhlioii and the likei * ! ' : * ^ 'fw • 
But, independent of thS g^eneral superior d&wucy of't^r 
own language for the comknunicatieirordi^" shiitimeittte'to^Bilr 
allies, there are two subjects in the ea{>ifteMM^’Of'yh^ 
possesses peculiar adraotages oter 'the 'Petiiaii. ' - The firiii^ bf 
these comprises the genhm principles and ttiaxiM ofw'atioiial 
government and ihtemaiiooSi 'policy' for/wbich* tbe''PerBlBB 
language seldom possesses any terms, and even' when it^does, 
the native have been so little 'acc^fidhied to dook^iqto' ji'.te 
information on these subjects tba(ttU»y^ 8dIdohi appreciate, and 
hardly ever fecognlae It when Hlhe^ sue H; ^ Consequinidljhl*' 
npthing is more difficult than jto' iiteuloate any^''thiiR^ lm7 

K eral maxims of civR andK.tilteirnalldnal goiwimmefit m Ikglf^ 
jiiage, or any thing but whqt relates 'dj^some^wdll' demidr’ 

1^.' * h. > 1 ? J t ‘ 


in the enee of ierpoor, itheve 'lhe eSthoritiwOMieete^wrilsta (Iw'OSivefflUW 
Omnd is Bntlieh in order tbnt ll|ei.a||rh^he LoidfbipMcifed.a 

eorreet repreeeateiien of wbnt the? ietpeded Ip sav . sbA Ihef were determl 
rfOBdoiecmfdfWvA/em-i/ermdte^ 

u'No Ifiarepeee OAoer writes hieodb ^etdiaildllM'hal' he WehMHlb 
he^ of whet he VieSee lo ho wiMee te»aj||soiBSm,'Bheraropeive.li» IsHsiB 

• dleeretioBorp powor io the Poisies fl^duiipilBS, JBiUidr^ptefi•i 
went, of fifUeeca of *PnW|pea* tescssMWrof.J 

ttTw. 
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iiltM j ww wiwW y tit 4n«ir.!>' .Tk^ANtW 0B|jii0|i!h Ber- 

0B4P»4l rt4 <i 0 |Wi»,4»pM4<^ 

ff IriwiiM# M #fw l*« ttyh^ miK9- 

my 4flf DB i ww 4 f <»1(M >>yi tlKmHgbt3r4e(>rMv,fMll (|)ai»Q 

miimJMm ^449 <P • II>4!M>9 WK»njt a rpalJy 

^dBOffW* 4ifP«|jAtM. |9» 0inq|iipHk9iBB» 9ii«l. iu(iii>c«MiAy 
#p«d«ltls)rf to tto4l9l^«ti|l9 49 4449441 toW tow) ^VffwaKjv^ in 
'F^gr « Off term of euidmirnMmt 
ff(p4#WHm%9ir«4 Ugaia ^ uttmr H^e 

Itiftomi rnmnwi- 'Itojva 3m>l ^9 prof«M jn Ims 

MpniipBllitoteM Ute teMt nflUmite^ obe^aae 4<* 4bP British 
vifihvymCM«iWt»9»4 tto pentenal rimnMH> ^ <4ir pb»xl«s 

Ae<M(f».vl|9 fi9*4«tetof 4lte nagotiaijona 

^«ll#W J^t 9hv» (teWlon frpm.^M) vaUa 

if ito Jrpr4iirfm.4m94mic<^.4a(m te<o9r. poim. 

T9 muBliito ww pm4,9i tim P«(iy4c4» X mil ohmrya itot 

^ 9«tiy<*4 Itttaw 4 44gflte pf PwA4*n«a M<1 liigh 

P 4i im » t »W M» pM dpewppnte in tto toglteb imiwage (mtotb^r 
ItojF 90910 mn ««te'^ tto««iiinaer»f»oin 

• of ttieir ndeir of (HWto m pP))^ fo* tbm Pmi 

,ii0rP>p4iPII> mk 44. 4PWl4 to«44Mpt4P4i» fraPSPripte of the 
<4ictiiitim «f tlteip*n(liin|i mX vf p IwwtefP » m fmmt- 
*ikm nnm pH. 4)^ toreio topp ofUmt wad Mif fiteiUto 
n9»nl» Piterppf m p iant .that tim ^^tewtlap «f timey** 
i|tm !iriU jiimfm4tlHi.«(M)in4Ptff 4ite to41t9^ 

Mwr •PFwnteMl to .Fww0g « mm «44irajP<M>Wpnpp M.tbt 

javUcM nfmtf to0Mifyi«g0in(tf pipr ytora ««l 

00W* VPtf fPPW gPilPfllMrt to fwaping ttol<e««a whMh m- 
firyiw «w tote 0ia* wfltoteiniM^ 

•4 fwwip totoiM to w ^toyJwwpwgPt wwwf miiMtm. 


$0U th» gteimvl adPiOTW Agtoh UUMauA ami xoj/f 
m tep w te 0 jm w h otf.^ to t gf te i fan ft mM a J iiwm O. - 


09* ^ fiaglUi pa to towniieiiC whiten of 
ibwlf atoto to geacfnl vdpg^tomtotogNtoipf Itontora 
ton* yet it nUip jitto pn g inda to . iunparguoua 
Bam payatem-pg odacatop aa will laeilitate this 

K 'yMV9 ^ to.|i4P|ilP4^.to tovafftideitobte tom 
■IMMMV hving an tira yontli in iotproaml habto of 
raii^t ai^.mioi tamrepacd ftetlntf pf feapacf fr>r 
it'wd'for tba priaoipafe of 'to EBglW'mlm 
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After MlifliNiMdmiktMhi'ai MhNri*# w m > *» ftul te l 

■]nt«*eeiMabi»MtMk|i(e4ft>* <Nie InfmaoMr' 

fimaded upon a dir iri a a <|g MwDf bd t wwi ftr l iwj i Wf^v . . . 
l(i|glN*.|k«iiol»w9r adadWi ' i w; 

ture and what foroia a Mrt*of acdrnea alkd; } 

'aaTupoa a riaag-dhalwo^daMtfptitau “’’ij*: 

Ai fHthparalwrjk aAaitl a h a rid ba gat d Up M^ aH aM l w aj L te 
emhp aiHA,. t»whkh’all'-i»lia ahanX to a th lM ; th a dW 
liittedv artd'a .€oil6gralilaitft*bai|M«M^«#^MiiiM 

OnaliamdoBMahip' ta> •wftU' att' •hdallAa'tdMUlBd ai ft i l il i^ . 
adipiilad a'oeftahi ata ad ar d af ‘ pj B ta waajfci aad a Mdiaa^f'rlliiit 
aladantw aUaaldta Q o a aaBa <a at € «ft< <ati a» . aa lywm |K | Bi J h ^ 
ohtainad &otr iah<ifcialiip#aa f d«aa ^’ i ! l t a ^ ( jiifc 
eaaaad and MligicMfi (Hwiatarik, BlidttNMa«Hl*f! 

AnalAba aMillad hx.dia jahfeaaaWtry . i d l i f^ i i t H l <fe fi/mUm, 
eawptiBf <ui]f tbaaadafpafded oantaa (fiat* iaa t a hi # r| ||a H j w ft fe 
«ni) v»ith>«(iuai'tlfa tfthdt Mafaqi a tiadl ada ya d .W i ad ai ij i i a .a W I . 
ia’tha habit af aaik>eiathif,.aad4li#i < » ft al a af a i ai B, | i i ) |i | i|^iwniaH' 
dw' tite'aathhntp of OotorBhi>>t»dad 

diiaf 'locab aatlUikitMot> l^ir iabtanihe thaftoniar CS*U fl o K H ih 
in: aaoh aiiiaih,.wh(khaa Jadga orOdMbataat a hahid' i a iW i j d Wi . 
Fttsidant'ol tho'Goaiarilteaof ^ p at Ki a aid oB hat at taf jPt ipai ^ ' 
atanjFv Stdiool' of that zillab add- iba- CtwBw I aa i aiw I^ Kt Aiw i l l i 
preaida i«< the OoianMea fca'tha ’Bapada t a n jb ftia -.o# tUt-Qid:: 
lega' ha hha Baeiaian* dadi the Ma w te f i i jiaf "th Ml a>idl i »t ll *<j|wite 
of thei Paapan^fory 8«ha>*la aoA Co tt a gw a dhiwjMivil dl i iM Wi HI 
iadiaari(auietd|)| in" thair aMbfat^dNAadla foa t hc i ra afa t ioaAtl*-. 
tue and influence, whether tta j ha aatlfea oa JvwaapMftft <«l* 
offibinl'or uM(iAiiiai*peiwMna«> • r -i. , . ~ \ 

The plan of educatioa will ba aa follawa,» • , Tbai>n|J^ 
titaa Piapwntaay Snhoob trill be thi iiiperV»lmnK||i^. W.. 

»»i.*!''i‘*~«i**”.«f saydUssritfiTsaraiB': 

English Bnd ths olyBCi of vMr w* tli^ 

a anw lh m wiraciedfce awti-tlaa drhfc- :*.:4 ■ 

ini-thw' ^wpaimlbiy- 8<ihoobi,>'iAalr Iba Aft 
b(*dM baaar baen fab tM baa* ndll bdanaaiad 

ed'gamiMrbiaba^f flilla wad by> l id| i a pt * T* 
BnalbMAfend'' lHdi*i^ar‘aa^‘ al> tNt 

dm dini'ntliidftio gadaaal ltoaarild|p,taaiA|ilMl|lP»l|iii ^igi 
g n a in ia ica t^.tliBnBI%iiA • I n np i a i a < AdagMfbp!ri|*|^^ 

ipaAiiniai.bi , f<h ip^fWdd" i il w | ». <» ■ ^ ■ ’ ■ ft j y] 


♦TTfclBnMiiietfttdi b lataMa MWi aft i^^ ftdhihaiidiia*i| 






un. TMTATliV/ 


iMfn in the pTbigtG9B of the aboTe butoHcal eoane aiid thejr 
wiiJ simHlIaneootdy acquire writing, the riidimeiita of Ariih* 
iBetic*.aiid* Gra'minar and 'Etigliab compoMtion. 

Tbd GollegeaMaill contain PrdflMors in the following 
departments. 

1st. Law, that noblest of all sciences, the general koow« 
Je^ of 'whhfli^&ijfclm niost advantageoiiB to the subject In 
thiadepaftniiaa alt the students will learn the general principlen 
of^L&w as tliey*ai% laid dow&4o Blackstone and Paley; and 
after' that, the Criminal law and such parts of the Cml law 
as are comnson to all classes, together with the science of plead* 
and fotniiig msne. Besides these branches of the science, 
jwwch will be common to them all, they will foUow their own 
taste in applying themselves to the study of Hindoo; Mahom* 
medan and ^glish law,' for which purpoM the books at pre* 
sqnt available are the general regulations of Government. 
.Macnaghten, Sfrange, translations of the Hidaya, Dayabhaga, 
and other Mahomedan and Hindoo Law books, and particu- 
larly the precedents of Anglo* Indian Law as thev are piihlisb- 
ed 4n the reports of the oudder Dewanee Adawiut. But it 


may be hoped that, before long, a new cinle, or rather an im* 

X roved digett of Law will be formed, copies of which will be 
eposited in each Collese^ and it will naturally form the chief 
ground work of the siliify in this department. Separate, degrees 
should be conferred is what may be called the general ^depart- 
ment of Indian law, and in the three particular departments 
:of the peculiar laws of the Bnglisb, of the Hindoos, and of 
the Mahomedans. ‘ ^ 


2d. Mathematics and Mechanics, indiiding the practice 
of .Land si|^veyiag 4 » 

3d. ' JHoid and 'Pclittcal Philosophy, Logie, Natural 
History, Astronomy, Physic, Anal :my. Chemistry and the 
Pins Arts may be added as opportunity offers. 

, , AU the Teachers and Pitifessors of the Preparatory 
Sciiboiilind Oollegea should, be. diosen for their qualifications 
only without reference to feligion and tribe, excepting "only 
the few aod degraded casCes'witik whom the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos* have at yet reftiseff'lbonmiate* . Ikiss.gritifyiBg 
facijfiiat«tl#nilworiety of EitfUsh wwks^rperticMinrly fif tNir 
stnndmdt^MthorSf-’have^fbr many y#gib<|iail» Ipwn aocnmn* 
latiag'lft- India, at last the smndard worhsof English 
havo4mcoins*d^ aad^eonsequendy snore acees- 
to the thMi tlM7 are in B npa n d . ^ Most* JSiiiio* 
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Wf ■ 

pram bring ont with then to Iadi»«MtwVMhrigy'h#^idliri 
£iigluh Clanics^ and few carry ray hone w4th Ohnay 
there is aetock of these hooka ia India Oratinaidl^'ni 'tlli'’ 

iBcrease and wiffenoglittlwornodiariantioiii.- 

**• 

8ECrCiON-IX. •.vc'aj^asasfc, 

2%e ^tmeliaraihm tie Mfstem of pubKo tdrnooH m iUU pfndkM 
m the deparimmU of Lorn amd im othof^^ottadfio.^''' ^ ■ 

It wiH here be proper lo ^nt out ■omo^w'UioobJetfii* 
erhioh I have in vievT, in my dente to raiia upi a bodyi’pf 
trained Adtocalesg such as Ae proposed^qfMm*^ odueatioii- 
will gradually create. First/ from tbak ptofhnttaiial «dnoaiiilNi > 
and their acquaintance with ^former precedents, they wiil^ba^ 
able to restrain the Judge within the strict limilsof' the* hwg 
and to prevent any ill considered and hasty decisions Which W 
might otherwise be disnosed to make: nor will they ‘'be teM 
useful to guard their clients against the corrfipt enactions of 
the native officers of the Court which have alwaya been so 
much complained of; for the superior «attainmeiiteof the new 
Advocates will qualify them to be entrusted with tl^ eiaint* 
nation of the witness in open Court, together with many of 
the functions which are now performed by the native oAsers^ 0 
circumstance which must break the commnatioii; of thO' latter , 
and diminish their influence, real or supposed, Jo the preceed* * 
ings. It is the boast of the English law, ttotfae treanhety 
and collusion of Counsel are crimes nnheaid of m itir'^bol tbm. 
assertion is too limited, for whatever the subsistence; end all 
the prolipects in life of a body of men depend on their ctNurms 
ter tor int^rtey^t^inslances ordellnquency will he rare amonf 
them. In short, it is a fact beyond all doubt that, in^ propor^ 
tfon;e8 the - pditple are enabled^ to entrust the entire managf^'’ 
menitof their cases to Advoostes, who are responsible to, and 
rewarded by themselves, In ^that' sadie pro|^rtion*''wi^ tMo^ 
omtoit that ts ^entertained' of the mflaenoe of tiie ^nativo! 
offioetsof the Court diminish, and' this, cointriaed whhrtho 
assuraiioe that the proceedings, heiaf drawn up^ in ^bc .aotiWs « 
language of the Judge, am perfect andevsieod by Um^^MiliiDp 
far to restore cbnfideiioa lb Car iyetpau . » .• ^ 

r ' But the most impoftant’' of the improvementeoto 
derived from the superior qudificatioiis of the new. Adyoettlim/ . 
will be in the law itself. At present all tbempotts of,4del^ 
sioDi whidi have been published ne well ns dA bCsf Mittihm 
and. eoaimeatafiiC Wlilmiaw (tf aenagblWii , 
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i«i4btf me oBmeif M U iK w mkAhU te 

tb*;i4idti«wltai, wko erne cw i i wu a M it enIjirwitiK 
tb#!. |w» f *ii iimiift » whKmtiai t4» Jad^v m tompkito# aon Uk 

leiaurei^rt^f^ltde tm> to.wdmibia.- laaaftwi a a ra t-.itodblktBiiigtaa. 
a*]raaata'iiniwlM^4>, aithar of> dM. precedents of the law nr of 
the eu tho rijtt pi We t . ircatlwa^afact* kottittMfaries which haTe.bMO 
ia il iii»<iod^»<htf^itl tfw p npi n e wi tljy, gwwnaWy ap o al H af i >aw|iiw«i» 
dents hs ohS' woshM ofi tM*v aoi fixed rales of 

pnhslSM ani'Mmikioi;.BO neftnnoe iaasade th fonaea deeitions 
oii'Bhai^it> eases » .dear seal o« opwwlhsr 6«a*ta^ baS all eaasw 
OM^ viiis- fhin- eaa^iaas, ss f s sseA. tO' die naSisra'lsaf oflweni 
( B fadhs e iattfigPiarfieXwfaoi aw»dieiaasHreB.|tiBiigd- By, no rtilw 
oei^plcoedeat, hl>e< eoaMdt theiei o^ginali'laav haalcat^for ererjr 
edasii aai if thai fdieto of har •bad ' nemert bMa'seidedibsfeaeu 
Hdneo 'diw ha d y vo# AagIo» I * d i a> lass setains iaa erado'slali 
aaig|fnabolnf«Qasr> ofi' a coUaadoa ofcgaacsah maisiaBB^ withtma; 
tho ad dit Maa at- aa(jr oifl ths lulea of apf>tiaatioa>a«d ptabdow 
whMsatwafibidedrfci^ ataaMeatuni tO‘.piededan4»-da4 wards of’ 
staadaidtaodMaily, sm-henee-dM iaeoaaisteiioy and eeaa e qaent 
ftemient iwdshHes^casaaMiBg of daaisioad,. Aei feeqaanl apt' 
ItaW eBd/dis eadhao-iiiifaliaai' wWohiehasaatarnn eair>Indiaar 
jnrpinadaneei < . ' 

, The aadiral we a sjl y for ddsetalaaf tbidgs'ooaaisw iw- thai 
edaoiUwq We. a> p n s fe oi ioi iahkninarledge of) Aagke Iddtei- Ldw^ 
ineAudiaf < thf awdnisiaadTe traadsest and ' lepwrts Which hani 
heea pteblisbedi in thwBaglidk langasaiw#^''* body «l AdCoH' 
chlpa^whov ftam. their’ kaowledgedf tiieffiagid<roteB-aadF psov- 
cedents oft the law;i.w4H giee- to'itC admimteettaee •r nsorntt 
aWdaAchanefdtv(«ind\iai‘ the•.wpbf^»'of^l^aWl^yp|ld■h ha>rad>>eB'= 
already tlcaow- apv'fahd iir. thaeo which^ tbljpgd|i>t«ybail.y '!»•* 
iaihModitW'dtame iqs -berbafidiv -paaeadoaisi .|i|||iJiidi|l>iasirfcBt 
eee^ iibw> osaaiaa itKariaCei wheaahjl dM»' waa ii ^ a l a dywftthat 
pedsMisfateaiisad'tbe eadlBeailitigathM»» wh iid i it>caeiw<».faii tof 
perpat B a i sy wdl lry;d^{atea<iie abdat s dr - Ait pseaent^ n ahad y 
m^bidfiwIpnMnaahat thttlawils etfsioaetit dveo'be<lM<>w»aalil> 
^ihac eMditaa lwwiiiiiqi‘aBd^pa»tabi K tp "a B d ' dia p r a edaa-at' 

iLte WKjmjkdtA 

eddesdaiipidit^lbtieaie iat eadb>a<da|padedtanddepaddent 
slall d ll f i ifi i fn K w iti|||t|[riirfaeiaid)1a wmiflafridieftpwptt faiMdi i- 
iiiinWjhrbfi jaedad^ iTba-'law id thisiswa ii iti d wdywerpipAMM 
idHfc^ha*aaMbJfrlliat ttiteareedy inadad icA^wdldnddi psww 
ftpMt-feaailLdMi iddni nlfiaiiaiif tliailThainrtiMiwt tofit ai 



.fm- 


tfMkdwlj ilm^Mw'ltiraAicfiAK't tfdir- 
0vnf 1 t».HM Mw liiMiRlMi* tiwte^wiria il iiipl w i J »..#iljt 
Itwopie iIm of 4|bi»;i4igll,iipaivMfMf’>t^ 

country, nnd will linmil i fc d w i dBi Ills. fmiUH$0 #* niMUMkWviity 
jtbnif nnpwfinr odnottiou mi » nt >i n <Bi» tn« 


▲ lM>i y -»»f men 

yrnfoiiioii immmMo imtrt— » 

^teUoitiMl fMiiltidn immMit. ftwt muiidi* 
iacDlp in •oeifidr, «ii4 <n4o|ie»o^*of «!# iMfMpNimat iriMoii 
liiey.v^wMthiii (NWtJUi <|i»4iWw^io0.«i^ | <<nunto.f||n 

uip4 »i iMlruiMM MnnttmiiDa'Wfijin 

«<si|MiMi«ilV* ^ swn wMw ii n «lAir.«(taMiMtti»ltlHaiigh . 
tltu nenM tof « inofiM n^fMOltun* «o4 iwwing >lwir w Iwtmir 
jniil 4ie o ti ow tion in tiAink ^dMjr liy.t lwwwJ i m i^y^uiA 
AiMiein Jby caitMflflg liMiir iWtw u tirt B li ■ mtm 
fndepemffwt, yi* iBoy Aw wn.^olM, ttaft 

4lMif .«itia(wiWi«94 tiboir.w».tiwiind mnintnnu^ pit 
froapMtiof fVoniaitiMi fa four 

tacbetf to i$, futd mill t«ko.c«iu «• i»Kn|(iiit»4hn wmn onllimta 
iu«« nil .*ha 0 fi om udwm AlNiy iwMewniuyMwM*^' ^ > r 
Jffot tkn .i«iat.«i»tif|fing ffonnk Af 
4uAing 4w Snglwli l•llgluiig« into tfce .jwigri* of low^ nniMi M 
itiw oncniug it w41 nfCrrd m, tint nminble anil nodi MMud 
JimBcyk Kif oaraatuNial family tho H^^twriO. 

juf aonnw be adauttei to beoafio >a^oaaiaa ^ 'ifca-fjbiaiai^dC 
Jailtice,Mid iMr wiMruir^ualifiaatMiiUt^U 
conrfaBtaWa 4 wb i w ta pc a» and yUi a n e b ji aahM n, at i ftn W a wg’lh lte 
j 0 .acq«ine » aaore <nm[^akiHMMriedf« of Iha. bmwilMto * 
irnlaii and fi«e«4M»u,aiid to.foduin ttbn^baaaMgedD-wi^ 
for (tbe banafiifeaf tha ewrld. -S kn^m ao 
WBtHlN»la.nainlo raadnrthe.gaefei^ 4be ldmrji.aa: Iltdia 
ianp!iK)tiddft« aa4'*o inf tin Imr i«a»iC itiMm.»# 

tbia.UgMir anMaad danwiagalaw.....; . .tU 
.. M. Tba aunt -dwtwgoMto^ of tfatadpniaiy for lady 
learning will be pronoted to the .«Pbp of iafWHw^Mvoor 
jSaddor 4neao>.ta*aoh.fatU,iiDa|da!ie. tVb/W fP*il wW %.<0<. jl^ 
liKMe'oallMga, and anii «ii>r»«Mir< gaiiily aiw|qli|ata#y^^ 
aoneiilaney -to iba .Ai.»lia»bai;! gnJanBir. i a w tpl M a ^ . 
lanraidg and tbo ^ntam af deaidinf bftJiMicaa^.faaijpiiplB 
.. bi:4eTcAafie jtMlf».<tlie jnaftaee and pa atfft j hi > 
«il^ia..bf <tln i«iiur|a.aa«b*|fa»a aalWl*j4iiaar-‘^ 

fuailf «tM«ii||fiad:ib|[, tlar-Mnc •iawv M.a. i 
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^ttvopeu ' MUlen Mid -this, tomthe^ wkli the nae »t their own 
'chril lav l%e I^Hiodoosand Mahoiniaedaas^ vUl.^ all the 
proteoiiow'thej^'viU ^uiie. The cifaiiiaP lav of the country 
they will he nibjei-ttb like dl other claKea^ ' 

' - laorderih aaedle for the'publio Mrvice the most able and 
intelligent of the yontht vhoteill be educated at the diferent 
collegest ■ cud -to diffuse * a ’s^t of emuladon thrOOghuot the 
whole'. l^■t0m'‘>Bf- edubdthM, it wifi be desitable to attach the 
privilege of>b(^g*oiitfdoyed tn the differebt branches of the 
puMic^^Kirmea tw their seToral districts XboramlMiouetshi|Hi) to 
the taking' of’ particular degrees Md' to the acquisition of a 
ceHtain' prodeienoy in the'knowiedgd requMte for each depart- 
BMiit,' for instance, die studentswho take a first degrCe may be 
^endded to employnmnt iir any department of' dm service they 
may prefer, on the fiiMvaeanpy thatoc<'urs'ia it, while; with 
those «who itaka only a second degree, high' proficiency in the 
qwidil^tions nocessary . fiur any particular department msv 
cadtisr them - to be. employed in thaS department. ' To all, 
however, who will < thus -enter the esrvice in evmy depart- 
ment, oommimieB' shitdld lw '>given on behalf of the Go- 
veriMBent, ' pledging 'it, that they will not be^ liable to be 
oueted from thoir MtuetkHmesoepc for some soffioioDt offence 
regttmy proved against- dmm, on •proeeedtnKs which have 
been inramitted to, and beenapproveooff 'bymesuperior au- 
tbarides, else die ^oaetion of dm youag^en will ptovoof IjU 
da bedefit either to thcniselves or'to the Oovorbaent,-0r to the 
hnik'of the paoplo, bat radmr the taverse. Thm ^sn 'will also 
ia'a<treatmaasare'-pnt a stepto the odioue'infita of foreigimia 
wbolsUiiw -dm European omeen iiom one district . to atabther, 
and, by confioing dm' employmant of the -nativas tc dmir owa 
diatrietv' dmir oitoadomr will become ' SM>ro> vldirable‘<to them, 
they will have a stronger motive for pressrvingiheir character 
and altogether dmy will .become more AfeepondUc and trust* 
woid^persoqp.: " 

'^Aotidwt advanta|y>of tfais tn^m - of edncadon -wUMiCi- 
thst-lhomssocialion cl ail oastesi vhristian, 'Bfabcmomdaiiandi ' 
Tlrodiiw, l||Ab .cMna sriiects‘iadt ecUogss witt tend-', fopWy 'Ik 
diminiihVpSh hdS already been 'found to do, the .ungmdal elid 
pfrnigiggshiihenrB nf those distinodone ; and' to»aiari gamete 
alltc||g[^iatowiiagTeat and united wboU. and IhOui^ of ntt - 
in vltrstndy of En^ith liteiature, rrill rapidly* ofoato aecnan* 
monpaihaoularUqagtw^ not pure EBglieb‘- pa nm g i b ' ''fidtotiy»;. . 
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mans of translations of our scientific works;' and by dagi^j 
it wilt become sufficietitly improved to become the o1 

the formation of a new patiodal literature. 

The Schools and Colleges, beieg for the most part fow]|- 
edbythe GovernmentandL oeing all of them regulaited agd 
superintended by its officers, the most ample means wjill be jaf- 
forded of training up the minds of the rising generatioa in lm« 
bits of respect and attachment to the Government and institiiR 
tionsof the country, and, indeed, their minds without any 
training, will naturally take thb bias from* the consciousneM 
that they owe the benefits arising from their education to. the 
bounty and wise regulations of the Government, and from thfi 
habit of looking upon its servants and representatives as tbs 
arbiters of their prospect of success in life. 

Moreover these Schools and Colleges will, of all others, 
be the places where a kindly and cordial intercourse will take 
place between the native youth and their European superiors, 
such as can never take place in those seminaries, where the 
students are conducted in languages which are mostly unknown 
to the European community ; and the youth will be brought 
up, not, as at present, to feel apprehension at the very name 
or gn European, but with a thorough knowledge of our views 
and habits, and with feelings of the most friendly, nature to- 
wards us. But a system of education organized and controlled 
by tlie Government, is too generally recognized as a legiti- 
mate engine of state policy to require any further remarksi 
and I will.only refer to the example of Imperial France, and 
to the fact, that, even in England, the royal foundations nourish 
in the minds of the youth a spirit of loyalty and attachment to 
existing institutions to* an extent to which no other seminaries 
are found to do it. 

The Government will likewise be able to impress upon 
the minds of t^e rising generation by a regular and systematic 
operation from one end of India to the other, thaet the 8ummn$ 
hono$ consist in virtue and troUi and honesty and the simimwiis 
dedeem in the reverse of these queries and the youth thus edu^ 
caced, will acquire habits of veracity and sense of honor which 
will beoome the foundation of a superior scale of morality in 
India. Bat Ihe 'institutioaof a system of public education 
without any addidonat pains being taken, will go far to ae- 
complidi this objmt, for in all large societies of well ednehtad 
yottthe, the natural amiability of rirtne and honesty wttkal-, 
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WA70 establbb t|ieir own pe-^mioeqce i{nd the eeifreateeoi qI 
' the youths or their fewr < orshame, will as invariably induce 
them tO' adopt those principleSf au the slaodard and rule of theii 
conduct. In this consists the ** high lone*’ of our Englisfa 
public schoeds and of all public schema all over the world and 
ig is a feeling which it is the object %f every good and wise 
gOvemibent to fbster and cherira, as well from a regard to the 
welfare of all ita^uMects, as to secure integrity and upright 
condnet in those persons who are destined to become its own 
aervants. 

^ '|!i| the course of my observations I have-not adverted to 
finale' ducation, because it is a necessary consequence of the 
superior education of the male portion of the community, which 
it wifi’ encourage and improve ; but it cannot be made to pre- 
cede it, or even to be contemporary with it in the present state 
of Indian society. We cannot at present penetrate into the 
recessed of the Zenanas, but the youths wboin we educate will 
ill their turn become fathers of families/ and being fully sensi- 
ble of the superior advantages of their own education they 
will be sure to impart a portion of them to their female children. 
In addition to this, when we 'consider the feelings with wb|ch 
an enlightened native must at present regard the deplorable 
jnental inferiority of his own wife, we may feel assured that 
the education of their female children will be a necessary con- 
sequence of the education of men, and it may be hoped that 
in the course of two or three generations, the Native Ladies 
of India will recover their station in society, with the power 
ofhumaniriog and polishing all around them ' of which they 
have been deprived by barbarism alone. 

SECTION X. 

jpie mfiw on. wc to if^et^for the imiiiHiion of a 

of p^b^ie^educai^^ ihroujihpui In^J 

the mbuok which CQmpoqa |;he, 

wpffe of the aystem 0$ sduegrion, which has bgen dehttlfd* 
boestabliilkhd Itom lima tu tma.as fgudg aira readily ayaUghle 
for the purpojte^ no^reasoiiabld rdyactim, uaa be on*tho 
fworu ui mtpemee^ < By degrees alga more private .fQiipdatjims 
"vfittlifiriiestaUUbed, » the Agra aud 
^oMfOtr.iQ thegeuerplcrganiaaiien and cmfxeil tha ay^lem, 

^ Burepeami wud Natives will ' additional Pro- 

iflWMbips and Schclairships in the Goyiwes# whmh have heap 
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alrdi^y eslftUished «id wilt diftitataih addilMItat lAatshaltf^ 
the preparatory Sohoolt. Ae thedematid Ibr dddcat^ ifeil 
oreaset and jpirmte Seialharies begiii to be'ia .ir«gtia;it witt ''lNBH 
' come practieablo, and *perhims necessary with a Tthw to ltoe(l 
up the te^ctability at the wvernaieiit'i^dioob hind'Ohtleg^ 
to reqnito a certain sam For thh 'education hf OTSry Jrbiitht hhdl 
the amount thus Cotidcled eritt cvdutttally go fat to Mfhy thtl 
salaries Of the teacheto and prdfessoto and' the other eaf^MI 
of thO establtshtoents. Perhaps hkb the hoUes and pe^o of 
England* who lately subOertbefd a largb fund to procure traui^ 
lations of Asiatic woirks, which can at.besl (Wto a tety online 
portant superstructure to our own hi^ly edvasced systoiki of 
literature and science/ will cimtribute soiaefhiag* to lay fho 
foundation q( a better system throOghout tlto continent of 
India, and to raise froih the dust nrilliobs of their fellow inrea* 
turea, who can look to them alone for the ainelioratlon of their 
present condition. 

These are the outlines of a system of education, the 
gradual adoption of which, acting subsidiary to the Intrigue* 
tion of the English language in our public offices and *0011110 
of law, will secure for our subjects, of all glasses and rbllgionst 
the best education it is in our poWeT tp bhstow upoh theiki', aUd 
a general intelligence will be diffused thtougholit thh dUuntry, 
causing an increase in its resources and in the happineOiOf 
people which cannot fall to add strength to the Goverhinaol.. 

SECTION XI. 

General observations on the polUiwl feniUnt^ of ihtvUtm 
which have been exposed in these pd^es, ^ 

To speak more generally of the. political effect of tbs 
system which has beea developed in these pages, the natitres, 
in the pursuit of English literature and English Institationa, 
will cease to desire or to seek independence - after their former 
fashion, which they will forget, aciaairiii|f in* itSHjiiaee a sort of 
national character which may be deitomiealed Anglo-ladianj 
or, more strictly speaking, adifeetton of their tlidug)^ariP4 
vtew^ towards what is English.* The tw^nations witt;>fe9 
year become more and more amalgaioated, and tbeir unioa 00 
be confirmed by the coalitioa the infloeatial nsiives will fiiiia 

« Thinitsot toSertiNioton. ThsWsae of Mis, in s futy Meidfted . 
it toipb tnflloiMiifor tVery psrpote of.Nfpmfwrat. 
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, whh the Europeanst composing both parties in the state, tie, 
'«>with the .Government . partjr to oppose, and with the popular 
parly to obli^in^ greater privileges and a representative form of 
Government. ^ " 

As the mass of the wefldth and influence of the country 
must always reside with .the nativf>s, they will be courted by 
both parlies, and co^oessionsViU from time to time be made to 
them till at last^hey vrill become only apart of one great 
whole, united in the equal administration and enjoyment of one 
civil goverument, and the executive power will be vested) in a 
Governor General deputed from England, as at present, or 
perhaps in a dynasty of kings, chosen from a younger branch 
of the Roy al , Family of England. This too is no theoretical 
view, but is a process we already see in partial operation. The 
natives of Calcutta who have imbibed our language and ideas, 
endeavour to better their condition by watching over and im- 
proving the adniinistration and form of the Government, while 
those who retain their native education an'd ways of thinking, 
look for their amelioration only to the subversion of the Go- 
vernmetft altogether. 

^ Opposed to this is the systqm of withholding from the 
natives the means of acquiring European knowledge, whereby 
they are }eft to brood over their present exclusion and their 
former independence, without lany Hew direction being given to 
their views.or any new object substituted f )r that, which they 
have lost. A continuance in this line of policy presents, I 
think no very flattering prospect even of a long duration of 
our power ; certainly, when that power shall from any cause 
cease to exist, the disunion of the two nations will be final 
and complete, and, having no sympathy for us, nor for any 
tiling belonging to us, but so long a score agninst us, the 
natives will drive us off the face of the laud and will root out 
even such small and scattered remembrances as we ttiay have 
1^ behind. In that day too (God forbid that we shnnld con- 
tinue, to foilowHhe policy that will' lead to it) we shall have a 
poor account to render of the trust we have tScerved of these 
iMliii8,jitthe hands of providence, a trust so extraordinary 
aodtunprecodented, that it cad be accounted for in no other 
way by supposing that it has for its object the regenera- 

tion of one of the Csmilies of the human race. 

’ (Signed) ’ .€• E. TREVEI^YAN* 

Mky 21^1880. 
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• ESSAY 


IN CONTINUATION OF THB FORttBR ONB OK THB BMT' 
MEANS (OF IKTRODUCIKO THB SUPERIOR KNOWtBOOl 
OF £UB,OP8 INTO IKDIA— WRITTBN, 8TK AUGUST* 1838* 


The acGompADying is a tmiiscript of r 
Introdootioo. paper whtch I wrote at Kotah upwards 

of two years ago* and the Boondee affair ooSurring before % 
was able to give the finishing stroke to it* it was laid by at thS 
time and 1 have never taken it op since. As 1 have no inten« 
tiou of publishing it* or even of presenting ii in art official 
form* 1 have net considered it necessary to make any altera** 
tion in it* but* such as it is* it contains the' substance of my 
opinions on the important subject to which it relates. 

Th^ Bstarai pf^it by The oatural connection between tlie 
ta i? progiw of conquest ui^ lanme bu 

vilisBtion ik&opi the lin- not* 1 think* been safficmotly under* 
^o«g« Md tiiittfin of le«n^ by the European rulers of Indian 

“ooqaerort. *** Subjection to a foregn power is certain* ' 

^ ly ait evil* but when that subjection has 
once been establisbe'd* it is not an evil that the rulers of tlur 


country should carry on their business in the language , with 
which they are best acquainted* and* if in addition to this* 
their language contains a" literature replete with , knowledgo 
and improvement to the conquered people* which is alwaya 
the case where one nation is subdued by another in a higher 
state of civilization* the advantages to the former are still 
greater. The necessary consequence of this change isL that 
the conquered nation adopts the literature and system of learn* 
ing of the conquerors; an inundation of new id|as takes plaee^ 
and* forgetting 4heir old habits of independencef the genius of 
the conquered nation takes entirely a new direction* and they 
study to improve their condition upon the princi^es of the ' 
new system y^hich has been imposed upon them. • In thia' 
manner each day produces a closer union between the two 
nations. The vernacular idiom boDomes^aatuiated with tbo 


terms and forms of expression of the new literature until it, 
ripens into a language which is oominon to holb parties. ' Tfattf, 
conquered people* instead of . opposing* endeavour to emuinth^ 
their mastera. ’3y degrees* as, t^y, succeed in doing so* ithays 
are admitted to greater privileges* and* in the end*, both 
come an united people in the full possession of all the. advan* 
tages which the.superior civilization of the fornm' ,con4||^oca 
was calculated to bestow uptm them. V * . 
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; •«»roe exemplified This ifi ^the lof ariable process which 
an/i7vea^the^Normad^Coa! taken placc wher^ver a Ration in aii 
queeia. ififerior gri^e of civilization baz be^R 

' cOnqileVed by abother, which is in a 
more improved state, and, if.it wore othei wise, the ends of. 
pVQvidencb would be defeated, for which it is reasonable to 
suppose that such awOspift^ revolutions are permitted. The 
Romans at onec:<' civilized the nations of Europe and attached 
them to their rule b^ romauising them, or in other words, by 
making their own literature the standard literature 'of the 
countries which they conquered, and educating the people in 
the ideas and principles of the Roitoans. The attentfon of all 
parties was thus directed to a common object, and, as the pro- 
vincials of Britain, Spain, Gaul, Africa, dtc. had no ambition 
except to become like the Romans, and to share their privi- 
leges with them, they wore for centuries, distinguished as the 
most faithful and obedient subjects of the empire. Even the 
Norman conquest, sevelre ss it was, has done good. It must 
be allowed that it Was better for our ancestors, that their Nor- 
min masters should understand the business which came before 
them, and hence the adopt^'ob of Norman French in the 
Courts, was in itself a beiteticial measure. The ultimate. con- 
sequences, however, were far more impdrtant — for French 
becoming in this way the language of education and polite 
literature, our own rudh tongbe was improved by. 4 profuse 
introduction of French words and ideas, 'till a common idiom 
was formed, which was understood • by both parties in the 
State, and then of coutte, thb oHginal. French was no longer 
required. 

Our language, which was originaAj^ in thh highest degree 
unrefined, and totally unfitted for any out tho common pur- 
poisj^s of life, has not been brought' to its present degree of 
perfectron. by any interttal improvement, but by borrowing 
KbOrally from a mote generous source. So long as we had no 
literalWre of oar own. Hie languages of education and science 
were French and lAtin. Upon thesO models Our^ scholars 
formed their taste, and from djese they derived their ideas and 
forms of enpiileMon, which they natural^ introduced intb their 
own laegn^ge-— not only as being the most fomiliar to them,' 
but-aR/ihe only ofiSs which were at all calculated to convey 
foeiit me ailing. Hence the English taoguage was by degrees 
tfomisd Into a i^roper raedinni, for the formation of a national 
.^PRihiure, and the same has teken place among all the nations 
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OB th» con^ineaf, irl^ia iHiatiU in, 


The eeme io reapeot to 
the Arabian and Ihe Mosat 
coaqaeatot vide pagea 
li and IS of the auaei^e 
paper. 


tli4' 


langiiages of edi^tion .ther^j., . , . , 

the BBUTB Riisuwi' onen ti yet aoj^iog wnt® lewningi 

- St<o , The 'AcghjffB, <«>Bqaerot# aod 

W Mogul dynaily in India folioWjffl 
euJ ly ea'^e policy w ^ne IKormnne aiq{ 

, . ' whereTef theyceUjhliab^ tihe/^ 

their language became the li^ngtt||ge pf b^sinefC^ PWM 
education, and this l^ns done more jtcf c^^, a meliw 

in their favour, and, to reduce the dieJanM. wiiiw 
between them and tne .conquered peo^e fny\of *t^»r 
other institutions. . 

The effect which haa If Vere tQ fwOljV toe 4M6 

'••»!>?•> ** W»«. *w«.wa 

the people and ni^oa Uieir WO.uId fO|loW,. 0>Ddi^ 8f9 

diapoiition towarda oor has been Uipd. theV hav0^ Wf. 

Sr;XrJ‘h«rui;S wamK^t expecmti^m, The 

byua. sioaoQ iirhich.the pl^n of 

edHC^tlon to the nitiyet^ wai| 
fairly iriedi was at the Hih^op Qcillege at C.^cu4fu 
boys educated there preseut au ^xact counterpart tp Ihp 
provincials^ and they are far superior to them in proporti^ a» 
our system is mo^e advanced than t|iia,^ the Romans, 


prejudices of their couatrymeiis. , -r. ' ■ j 

tainments apd animated by th^ spirit qf a more enlighten^.. 
System, they are fiitl of that self-esteem Regard for dhai^- 
ter, the woqt qf which forms such a lamentable defect in ^f|, 
mass of thqir couotrymeag ^ho are ftill subject to thq 

' ' * ‘ are distipg 


their countrymen' is, still «i|e imitatidh^t^ir idm, a 
views and hopes of bettering their .condition^ are. all fortt^ ^ 
upon tte £i>|lieh model, fWrp^ yjith wbi^h .wr 

coi^ Ehrdj^n societyv m- pnt^pf their princijpfl caMaj^ftei 
tics. They look upon US as tbe|r natural protectors, and^^Mo^ 
faciqrs, the ^wigit of their Mpbiiiqii iq to imitate 0*,^% 

nnder pur guapicaf, they hppp ,tp efFect a gradual imprutew^ 
in' iheix tpstitatipHS and to tans their countrymen troy tpgt 

p^nt d^Wjl'<»t^ .-tS.fi. h«|^W »“ 
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«hort, these youths have been completely ^Anglicised, and, at 
the same time that they haTe been raised to a much higher 
stiite of intellectual improTement, they have been converted 
into most obedient and willing subjects.* Unlike- their uneil>* 
lightened countrymen of tile old regime, whose sole specific 
for bettering their own condition b to expel the English from 
the country altogether, they have no idea of any improvement 
except what brings uem into connection with the English, 
and is to be worked but with the atsi^itance of English protec- 
tion and English example and instruction. This, 1 content, 
is the real "way of at once fulfilling the awful trust which has 
been reposed in os by the care of these realms, and of retain- 
ing possession of them for a longer period than we could do 
under any other line of policy. This was the policy which 
was pursued hy the Romans, the Normans, the Arabs of the 
Caliphate and the Mogub of India, ,and although they all 
derived advantage from it, we shall derive still greater and 
shall work a still mightier change than any of them, inasniuch 
as we have a far more improved system of learning and a much 
larger fond of civilisation to communicate. 


thh mism According to this system, Sanscrit, 
-Arabic and Peruan will be gradually 
WPmi.e dispensed with as languages which it is 

either upon Euglishmen or 
poWie fcmiosMMdmtbe natives to acquire with a view to the 
TsiMtios onlf of Bulidi transaction of the business of Govern* 
nmof«.o^*r. “A J&iglish and the vernacular 

language of the country will alone be 
used for this purpose. The relative extent to wbbh these two 
laqgpages will be used will of course depend upon circum- 
stances; but; geoerally. speaking, EnglUi will be the written 
language of educated people, particularly in papers which re- ' 

S ijpe perspicuity, ami tiie use of argumeut and the records of 
Tcourts which are presided over by Euglishmen, or by per- 
sons couyenantdvith the Eoglbh tongue will naturally be kept 
in the WDiie language. 

It Wou^ take a loog time ^ point out all the advantages 
which vfan||.|MMiIt froimdus change. 


Ist. A. the, Sanscrit; Arabic, and 
P*»>an lai^agM contliln tiih' whole bo- 
ny «fn.w dy of the fliiwwo and. Mshoibedan ays- 
teai, and tha Pundita and Sloulaveea are 
their chief exponodars and most aealous 
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willlbebheld'raM miDMiilorak tbe of. 

siTAStsus; 

taniir-thNii ««.» liJihJi*- *t«dy^ of .tllCMt'. IWIgUftgW lij» HMIgW 
(rea ai;Oivaw/i|joh . . wlliliei oa til»)Otl|WC . UM 

’ -wiU' bft h#ld<atKkip 

tb« ■ people* fwcatroagar.thM 

ply, to aicfpiiire a UtorsjUire and aystom o{ Jmroiag whifib will 
l>c replete wUb benetl to.theinu, and wUl aHurediy ralM tiiMB 
from tbeir pieaeiit degraded Bl|Rte.toonBQf ftcfttaampitratiya 
civilization. By. rendering tbe-atody/of the one no, longer oi 
any, nee- and'.encouiafpng theztody of the otherj qa'do a oow 
diraotioa vrill be given to ^ ideaa or the najtiv:e8.,.and 
get rid of all thatisbad ia tbeirBystenviptiionboniw.oppoe^ig 
it or coming in^ colUsioD with it. ; _ . . t , ' 

The ooBMqmMM w.hioh The identity of' the religion ahd'Oivil 

SS'SrtwA -P.II'flr jf *. Mriywhri wkI-HI.^ 

their refigien egd pregenlV uOOSy' which DiakcB tlteir lMSi> ttlH3uA1l^^« 
Hiff iUothemiaMifiiigliib by glTIQg th^ '^he BbUdiftfll qf !«'« 

iigioDp and makM' the study of ndi^a 
obligatory upoo cverv' botty* who desires to ac^rflifoh'^tiW- 
ledge of worldly wisdoi^ is the ciuise which bad ieod^^ i^qst 
tq retard tbe progress, of Imprdoment among these iiatioiis aqd 
to leader their ' prejudices stubo^n and dtficuH to bo 
come. Now the ' case will he quito eltared, aii4> sqpjwf- 
ing their law from their religioSp we shall slrike^at thoypht/of 
the yHhole system. Extracted from their 
preseated to them io' an English dressp which ^wjlthoTO pcMihimjg 
in common with the genius of* their refig^ODp law will be oo^i* 
dered by the risibg generation • men^ os a past 
policy of the countryp and, as such, it #m be dlwu$9ed hy 
and alterations will be suggested its improoeineitt, eoq, 
this begins to take place, tW genius , of tl» pOO|^te 
changed. The barrier, *wliioh is opposed to^mehorg^PfOy 
the religicuB chhractor of' their presentsystepip mWl be bfmea 
dowBp aqd they will becdme as supoepUble of the .highjpli 
civilization as any other nation nj^n eatth. Heli|po,i^ ip- 
•straetfOD abo' will no longhr be obngatoiy opon Agm 
to its disconnection^ with ^o la'w, 
and literature wBt rbhdomd an indisphtispbre 
with thbarnaimjralBflmbtge^.yrwmay saf^^ ^ 

masttr'^iko aohiove''Hn dyef 
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The id^fciMat which 2dly. The tiilgluh Judeei And otbet 
fuhctionariM heiriig to c^^on buri- 
the 'prooeedipgti of the nesn ID the lihfagiiage wiw which they 
Coortf ^tmiog *« lift- igire best acquainted^ will be able to do 
SiSgo oMuiDt^ it with much greater facility and ease to 
irido pom 195, themselveSg a^d of course with a better 

cpiMr. ^ chanca of being able to exercise a clear 

^ and unembarrassed Judgment, and the 

nativee, perceiving this, will place increased confidence In their 
decisions and the influence of the native omlab will propor- 
tionably diminish. The mbst important thing to the stibject 
is, that the ruler should understand his case and decide justly 
upon it, and, so long as this point is secured, it matters not in 
what, language the proceedings are held. The object of the 
proceedings of a law Court is to assist the Judge in coming to 
a proper decision, and it is certainly wmisapprehehsion of the 
ends of justice to have them in any other language but that 
with which the Judge is best acquainted. 

Aod.frttia the Bo^aii' Srdly. By having the Records of 
A®, kept in ^glish, publici^ 

Courts. Will be given to their proceedings in 

^ the quarter in which it is most likely 

to act'^^as a check upon the Euron^ ftinctionarieB, and by this 
means the most powerful controlling power upon earth will be 
brought to the assistance of justice or the sense of shame and 
publm edim^on. A controlling power far more effectual 
than any whieb^ihe Qevemment can exercise. The publication 
of the proceedings of the Courts in the Native languages and 
the comments which are made upon them in the native papers 
neither baVe, nor 'evef can have, much influence upon the 
'European functionaries. To moirt of their countrymen they 
ere ,a sealed book, and €veii.if they: happen to be»afterwaitb 
tramd^ted, they do not carry'^oh authority with them. It 
odly European publicity or tiie estimation Jn which they are 
*held by thdir countrymen whieh^ the European functionaries 
eland in ewe of. ^ 


• BsTiagfSt ddof Psfshin 
it will BO# bs prfoliosbie 
to odnoBte oor yosiif Civi- 
liMsUitho LsesMdsjs- 
tsni 'iOf Administrstion of 
tbo oovotfsr. Tbo inpor- 
tsBce for tbis purpose of 
b«Tiof OB oalboriUliro di- 
Sosl oonpilrd of oil the 
kews of tbo couaCfT. 


4thly« OuP yoabg'CmliaDs being re* 
liered firon n^oeMity of 'learning 

Penian,.which'.' not only 'taheBiup the 
lltaaterpartof di^t ttRiie'in-CoUeget bu) 
redden .ibeit 8ii|ryi6ea of 'little or no 
avail for the ' ne^ ' two ilireo' yean, 
will have time derbte tbemaelTes to 
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other olgects, aad their attention will naturally be dllrectec} to 
the acquirement of a more perfect knowledge of the TenmBU* 
lar tongue of. the country and of our eyelem of administration*' 
AboTe all, it is deeicalble to giee a legal education to^thoae . 
who are intended for the law, and nobody ought to be admitted, 
into the line who has Sot taken such a degree as will ensure a 
competent lenl qualification* 

Materiab for this purpose are not wanting eyen at piesentt. 
but still it is of the first importaiMMi that such an auttoritatfra 
digest of every branch of law should, be formed as will facili- 
tate the study— will make both bench aifd bar from their own 
knowledge independent of the rescripts, of the Mpc^msUnd 
Pundits, and by promoting the f^eneral knowledge of the« 
Law, and giving certainty and precisioa to its administration, 
will secure every kiad of property and lessen the extendi 
litigation which at present arises *firom the absence of these 
conditions. 

The rest of the students . also should be made to pass a 
similar examination in the fiscal and police regulations . of the 
Government, which it is to be hoped will soon be formed*iii^ 
an intelligible code as well as the judicial* When this system 
comes into operation we shaU hear no more of Heaven born 
Judges and baby Magistrates learning their duty at the ex- 
pence of the properly and rights of the mople,'; and when' to 
their more perfect education we add the advanUikq of 
on business in their own to^ue, we shall have the/brnt posssb 
ble security for their duties being proiterly peifpimed,^ 
new impulse will be given to theiascenoancy oj^ the JBuropean 
character, the infiuepce of wbich^will last for many Igea unt^ 
the natives become as advanced as we are ourselves. , 


The increafe which wUl dthlv. Having got rid of Aridiic, 
inVirSuMi Sanscrit and Persian, an enormous sav^ 

the Uw by iceiUnf % of ing of human labour will be effected td 
three of the all classes of the community both ISuiOr 

in which the lew tael pre- ^ ' * 

eest oontoioe^* reono* pesn and Native* 
iny ail the legal knowledge 
which ia to ho foQod lo 


them into an ontborHolif 0 
digect in tbo BngUth Ian- 


gnage. 

At thU moment them i» a -grant deal mora of law8ii{4 
other ikaoiriedgo whieh .lOMirMi for the transsctioii of tb* 
bosinipM . of the Anglo-Indian GorierameAt in the Engl^ ian- 
gnage .tiwn in any o^r, nvdi n^-an authoritatire difm (Mf 
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criminal law and of MfUiofttedan and^Hindoo Cml law 
compil^, Which will reduce into the English language all 
those 'rii'e^essary jparts'of legal knowledge which aTe*stili' wrapt 
up in the tArabiO and Sanscrit/ there eill be nothing left to be 
desired. 

‘As the whole of the* 4egal knowledge of the country will 
now be displayed in one language instep of beina separately 
locked up in Jhd ignoi<B regUmes of Sanscrit aM 'Arabic, it 
fotlows'mat the persons who devote themselves to the study, 
whether Euro^an or Native, will be able to acquire a much 
ihore e'Btendea knowledge of the science lhan can be done at 
present, and there will consequently be less uncertainty in the 
law and less room for chicanery and error. Law will no 
hunger be the abstruse and almost unknown science which it* is 
at present, nor will studenjbs be. deterred by the impossibility of 
making themselves masters of a profession, the knowledge of 
which is hid in four different languages, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian and English. A new impulse will be given to the 
atpdy, and ^reports of cases and authoritative treatises will 
multiply' from all quarters of th^ counti^, * and It is worthy of 
observation that even in the present staite of the law, distract* 
ad as it is among so many different langimges, the only efforts 
which have been made to improve it, have been in the English 
language, white the three remaining languages have not pro* 
duced a sin^^e attempt of the kind. The places of the M oof- 
ties and Pundits, or particular professors of Mahomedan and 
Hindoo Law, will now be occupied by the legal advocates of 
tile new^stem, and the distinctions which are perpetuated by 
the learned languages of the Mahohiedans add ''liindoos will 
gradually cease until all classes of this distracted community 
become united in one common nationality which may properly 
be called Anglo Indian. The ‘English languape and system 
hrillbe'tbe common' pursuit and point of approxfmation of all 
classes of the cetiiihttnity, and With a common, literature, Com- 
mon learning^and common laws they will gradually ripen into 
an united and great nation. 

ThaeoMeawiBc«s;«hich 6lb. The barrier which Is opposed 

artiBaal of Arabic, 

poied between as end the Sanscrit and Persian,' having been re- 
siStlfM tjr . tbe ffenerei moved, we shall be biougbnioto imihe- 
diate contact with the natives of the 
idwSa^V vk. end tifteti- Country. We ' shall ' leaOi nothing but 
MMteoniieriilerf^^ **** the colloquial teagnage of the country 
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and they will learn #DoOwg but JBimliah, and 4f€S. 
atand^to reason that we shall nndecaland each oOi^ ^Wt^r 
than we Ho at present^ whea we both devote our al^nthiii^ 
a nentral language Which is equally unjcnowa to both ?. 

As Englii^ will now Income the standard andl^pob^ 
literature of ihecountiy, and as sail legal and technical terlna 
must be burrowed from itj the colloquial languages of Abe 
country will gradually becouianaturated with it, whicb,.B^l 
facilitate our a€quisition*of the language of ihe natlvi^ M 
much ns it will ihoilitate their acquisition of our language. . 

The direct and Immediate consequence of die present eye* 
tern is to maintain a barrier between ourselves and the natives, 
which prevents any approximadon by means of an asstmilaiuiii 
of language and ideas, and deluges tho laoguages ^ the equctqr 
with words which are unknown to both of us. Jt is a sysCem 
which perpetuates our separation from any commuaity of km- 
guage, manners and ideas with thematives, and* keeps us.ftom 
any knowledge of each other. 

The immediate effect of the opposite system, as has been 
before described, is to reduce the aistance between ui and to 
facilitate our mutual communication and knowledge of Uach 
other. All barriers will be cast aside, each will confine 
studies to the language of the other and the languagU of die 
country, engrafted with the language of law^ literatureaiid 
science to ah extent' far exceeding whit* bks taken'' place 
the Persian, will ^gradually ripen into a coihmon * language' 
which will be fitted^ for the formation of a national literature, 
and for the transaction of every kind of bosiness whether of a 
public* or private nature. Once arrived at' this point the origl* 
nal 'English will be dispensed with as an instrument 'which' has 
done work, aa liUtm Was oh the continent of Europe and 
Norman French in England under similar eircumigasces; and 
all the literaiy talent of the country' WiltbO employed in im- 
proving t^ ^tnmbn national ion^her This is the procvn^ 
which the English language has^ been bfouffit to its pfmont 
improved state by ingrafting upon' it the French and >iiatia 
literature, and the same process must be gone through wherever 
a .whole, people are to be improved by the generj|{ introductimi 
of a foreign sys^m pf Uarbing. ^ 

Tlie r^ioR aht.Biiglbh !»Tfa#. why English* Will hole* 

conntrr, after ft hM>eek tIaaii^.to,a.iDH«h giuttwr the 
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•Me eiUbtiiihed »• the PerniA baft ever been, ie to be found in 
tbeo *^6 ftuperior advnntAgeft which ia offered 
Perawn hae cTer been. to the naliyeB by the former. The sys- 
^ tern of learning which Peieian containft 

is hardly ^peH'b'r td that which the Hindoos before possessed, 
and the cunse<j|uence is that they stiid^r ifmerely as the Govern* 
meot labguage, to the eEthnt Which is necessary for the trans* 
action of public business. . English, on the contrary, presents 
the most ^vanced astern of learning which the world has yet 
beheld, and,* when it is once brought into use by its adoption 
as the Government language, it will be studied for its own 
sake by all classes to a much greater extent tjban is required 
for the mere transaction of business.. The Hindoos, in parti- 
cniar, who have never shewn the least inclination to study the 
literary and scientific works of the Mahomedans, further than 
they were obliged with a view to acquire a practical know- 
ledge of Per8ian,.have,shewn the utmost zeal in the prosecu- 
tion of their English studies. 

j English is not more dissimilar to the native languages 
^ow> i^han Persian wfts^ when it was first introduced; and, 
English once begins to be adopted as the language of 
p<dite education, the difference between them will eyery day 


Jiftli words into tbeir vernacular tongue an Uintum, by tbe vo- 
l^ntary adoption of a number of Englisb desigpadfons, and legal 
jterms ; and, when the laws are studied by them in English, 
and scientific and liters education, is carried on in the seme 
language ; it is impcssible to say to what extent this |»focess 
arill be carried. 

Another reason virhy opr learning will have ateucb more 
powerful, effect upon the langusige and habits of thinUng of 
Ihe natives of Indja than that of the M abomedhils ever hhd, 
is, tbet we shall encourage the general knowledge of it by the 
sstaU^Mfiept ef schools and colleges, and by the fdnnation of 
in extended and systematic plan of educating the people, 
tvbich is an ndvfintage tbe MfdiomedaD learning hever enjoyed 
n India* , . 

Th« foieimiioS of The information of ' an authoritative 
digest of the whole of the Angio-lndian 

Mb jUHnw, b •» :? a.ne^s- 

iMinls si* ' >• , . I • * ^ 


Mb jUwsnwt b •• bW' . 1^® English language, is a.neoes- 

****•■*>?* iajfy part of the riaii>nw gitttiog rid of 
tIhJeS the 'three lehMed languagea which at 

MgaifcsoftfaecoaQirf. present prevail in India, and substiiut- 
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Ifig English for thonfall. All the 'Mahmnedan and Hindkio 
^iril law, which yet leinains buried in the obscnritv ojf tbe 
Arabic and Sanscrit, must be rescued from them ^ and inem^ 
porated widi the geilbral digest ^ itbe laws in the Eng^h 
language, and the uecessity of ‘atudYiug those wmve than 
unprofitable languages, will then e&drmy cease. 

The improvement in the law, and the increase in the gensh 
ral knowledge pf it, which must also take place from tbe lbir* 
mation of an authoritative digest, is a copious subject of itself, 
to^ which it would not be doing justice to allude in a casual 
manner. 1 have remarked in a previous part of this paper, 
upon the mat benefit that would resuU ,firpm reducing the 
whole of the Indian law into the English iangusge, which al- 
ready conteins the moat valuable pbrtions of it ; Wheifeby the 
time and labour speotin acquiring 'three diflidttlt lang'lts^fCS,’ 
will 1^ saved ; the whole bcmy of In^an la^ ,wi^ ha plfl^cd 
at every body’s disposal, and.dte uncertainty whiqh arim (rogi 
the present limited knowledge of it will be av<^gled. 


The orgnnisiitioii of as 

ihe aviCeoi, vide pageo 3S, of education. Upon which subject 1 ndva' 
39. 34, 98, 99,40. 41. 49, Httle to add fdr the present, to wbaiis 
P*- contaiaed ia the aonex^ ^aper.* .the 
distribution of Ae coijlit^ ifltd'^yiaipnB 
apdaillaha, naturally suggeataAe formatidn 6f a col)^ .at*\Die 
bead>qnarters of every division, for the study of the big^r 
brandies of literature and science, and anjMiwstdrysohdnl in 
every zillah, for instruction in .An .^gliu jangiiage, and by 
degrees Ae system would be extended by branch schools in every 
perguona under the supetintondence of.thejETahseieldar.anil et&i 
10 every, large vilti^.' An univeruty on a gland scale ought 
also to be eatsblishM at Cidcutta and anpAnv at Allahabad^ to 
both of which' all Classes of our robjecto Aould .be admitted : 
boA English,. half caste, Hohdmem' 'abd .Hindoo, ^hene 
Oniverrities would form tbeheart of. the. system to lAuA.'^tiie 
Jifa blood would be continuelly floWing and returning. ‘.They 
iwonld be resorted, to by young men * from all the 'ptci^cial 
colleges ,to dnish Aeir edncetion — Ae highest honors nmuld.be 
jpran,^ bv Aem seg^lbe .pi^fesspr of Ae^ Colleges ' yrould' be 
..mnd^ itoin in Ae mastem .of^tbe 

'iiiUeb.i|chppis.wduld]|i!e supplied from the CoUefgeii. ' *Ad' the 
nnivernties wdntd presided over by Ae Apst ,]|Prp- 


Anotber heOHSi^ purl of 'Atf 'mr^m 
the orgadixatioii of 'an- extended idan 
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feSsoni> and as their r^iitation' and respectalnlUy Erou)d be 
such as to induce even English gentlemen to* send their .sono to ' 
them* for their education^ it cannot be doubted that natives 9 f 
rank fToulddo the same and their exctmj^. would be follow^ 
at the pivtsion Colleges^ all ov6r.the>oifuntry natives of rank 
and respectability cannot be expectud to send their sonato our 
Colleges on their present low footing, and the only way in 
which this great. step in tlie progress of improvement can be 
aitaUied is by raising the character of our system of ejlucation 
in the manner proposed. 

Mettii thould be pro- la order to make this system ofedii-' 
W 1^6*131 A'fe a. Ittueh iwaetioa]u8e a. jm.. 

«i[ie!iilt3al(eKa4*i4epa|[ea nble, orery Goliege'Oagnt to be proWded 
86,18,' W; 88 ot the m- a' Profeasor^ip ia the.Laws of the 
eompMfiof {wper. couAtry. fTie digert-of the laws oaght 
tofom A 'principal anbject to study, ai^ ndbody ought to be 
admittwl to>^rantica as an advocate who has not taken a degrefe 
in the department In the accom'pahmng paper, I have ad- 
verted to the improvement which would take place in the Law 
and advantages which would result to society from raising up a 
body of well truned and enlightened advocatoA, and I shall not 
theiefore dwell updn the sn^eot here. 

Iriie lent of ih« The Iwal studies of the young Ciyi- 

8® Hod in hand with 
veriiiiM .f tto aiatoa. that of the natives, had better be carried 

> on in like manner at the two univer- 
aities which will greatly add to the reputation of those institu- 
tiona, and'will form anoiher great inducement to the native 
arisfoorney to send their eons to receive tiieir -education there. 
The fominar interdhuree also whioh mnrt take place there be- 
tween the yonfh of both nations will soften their prejudices, 
aad, by- giving each a better knowledge of the other,' will add 
mndi to m popularity of 'our officers, and frill tend to correct 
inaD|r errote iojo which they natiirally and- almost necesearily 
fall'tst pieeenf m their' treatment of the nativee. The young' 
CivilialUiou8ht also to be obliged to attend .the sittings of the 
Sadder 'OenNuiee and Nisamnh Adandute for a-cthtain number 
of temn,’’ • " 

w.'tte These . iinprofveinente, however, .are 
att in prw^iiu. and thd follo^ug 

, ■ I . are the anly pointe frbieh require im- 

to edi hte attention. 
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pnnces slid taobfes of India, wilf&o more tinrai^-Mngiiig ■' 
study fiitQ Togu'e ottondf. the tfafivds' tfaan any' n«h« as n ns 
which diold^addfieea. 

;]Cbis,fiifi^re ipiUaoon be |»uduptiTe.of the.inf^ 
aiTt T^a)tv in nur. qirn.prQTaices, .and, seefaig Eiifli|sh m Auni)^- 
use Tn higbp^t jdapertment of the $^te, the |MO|^e 
begin, to wonder tbAt, Persian in still |iei;|Diit^ to linger 
Iowef,.gTedM!' One of the principal drawoacfce wh^i',bM 
hitheii^ retarded t^ip ftudy of. J^gUah ia^ ihe diacradii atiapUg 

to Bnl^ 8||d,oOer Iota; n^.,„ 

p>«. -U the caae. n^ft 

onc^be eatabri^ed>^<bo ’ to» 9 ta(te of> pOllt%OQltetqf^de^.*; 
an^ the chnrafitpr.pf Jtha ptiidjr ,will be an pumh' raised, j* 

willbecoine an op^t of amoitipje to ite ..first- Ita^vea u 
conn^Vy.'to pnrsue fU ' In common prith. alLother deparfanjmto 
of the Oovernmpiit tlm:8pll^n4en nf for Peniaii.,w^’ 

grea,^iy impipvp. the blta^^'nif 'ottcpojhtinal 
and in$^eM.the ,cpnfideo.ce ^^,tlm tjptlyea’tn i^> ili <h*vo-eii|t'4 
verted^ some length lo this 'part of the an^ji^^ip^lhia^, 
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€ompanying paper, but 1 wish it to be clearly understood that, 
although in itself very important, this is only a secondary 
object of the proposed measure. *The main and engrossing 
reason for adopting the English language in the correspondence 
in the Political Department is', that it aff«)rds the most ef. 
f(^tiial and the least objectionable means of encouraging the 
study of the language, and it Is upon this ground that 1 look 
forwardvwith the greatest anxiety to the adoption of the mea- 
sure.'. ♦ 


Sidir. Ailspt Eiidliflli ' 3rdly. English ought also to be im- 
“edi»tely “the language 

'CoaVti in the aiihorhe ef for recording the proceedings of the 
•Ovioatta end twentf four Courts in the ' suburbs of Calcutta and 
pergmiiief. twenty-four purgunnas, where, in- 

dependent of every other consideration, there are positively 
'tnore natives who are conversant with English than with 
Veimn, and mere motives of' convenience therefore would 
'SUj^St the propriety of the change. One or two Native 
'Officers conversant with English, and twice that number of 
advocates ought at the same time to be added to the 8 udder 
'Dewanee and Nizamut Courts to carry the cases through 
which are brought up from these Districts. 


4iWy. To procors from 4tbly* The only remaining point 

inimwli*te atteotion is to 
aodfoioikco. piocure trom rugland some qualified 

professors of English literature and 
Cciene^. The almost total wapil of ' proper teachers has been a 
gteat^bbstacle to the sprei^ European learning among the 
Natives.’ Many respectable. Natl vds,' who have been desirous 
to acquire the language, , have been prevented flom doing so' 
by the want of instructors', and the low oersons who for the 
most part are the only iustrunlents ai^ailWIe for' the purpose 
tend rather to bring the stndv into disrepute than otherwise. 
By. eEiployih| well educated and scientihc gehtleiOen in the 
bosin'ess of instruction the reverse of this would be the case. 
Our system of education would rise at once in ^hneral estima- 
tion, and ^e Natives' of rank Would ho longer hesitate to give 
their sons the benefit of a CoUwe edocation. The principal 
station /cf the Boglish Prbfessm w6uld of course be at the 
ITnivhiilliea, and Calcutta and /'Allahabad and from thence 
they Weald be distributed amohg Colleges in the Divisions at 
tiiii Delhi College, the senior studehts have got through the 
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ttiPte literature of tbeilauguage, and J am afraid their ardour 
will soon' begin to slacken for want of scientific iiiatructioq^ .or 
in other words for want of any adequate. bisect of study to 
pursue. * • 

Conoiniion. To GODoludo, we have nothing to give 

to the Natives but our superior knowledge. Bvery thing else 
we take from them. The revenuns, the honours, the private 
emolument of their country, in fact the greater proportion of 
the advantages which their o^ country affords go into our 
hands. W^e have, however, oi|r kno^rledge to giver them, in re* 
turn, and if this obligation is properly fulfilled, all the adv^* 
tages which we derive from them will, in the end, be most 
amply repaid. While thousands of otir countrymen are aent' 
out to carry on the Civil and ^ ilitary Government of the 
Country, not even a single individual his hitherto beenvdepited 
to cuinmiinicatethe light of our superior knowledgar.'hut ts.qpt 
too Ute ; and we may be assured that this mode of spending a 
portion of the public revenue will contribute more to impiqve 
the intellectual and social condition of the Natives, and to malte 
them faithful and attached subjects than any other mode^whii^ 
CQuld be adopted. , ^ , 

Simlah, Augusts, 1032. C. £• TREVELYAN* " 

ATore.— HindooitwBee and lb« eolloqoUllsnfiiafevet IndielsiSPeiBL are. 

mere neatrel qaimfitief, wbieb of themaelv«ii pomeet no lerme of n frieintigo lu^ 
obeCraclohAriicter, nnd they ere oonseqoeotly merely fitted for the cotbiiMn' in- 
lercoarae of life of n mde nnd unlettered people. Tbie beine the oane, then 
nntarnlly tube their tone nnd ohnrncter from the fiternry Inneoeke of the'Anf, nM 
whnieTer bnpjpene to bre the Innfoege of ednentiott nod pvHlrc ba«neaS,'tbe/1po-> 
come deeply imprefoeled mitb it, and ere thereby more or leA improM null 
fitted for biffber pnrpoeee Chao the mere ordionrj oocaaiona of life. Aeaordinf'’ne 
Sanaorit or Peraian baebeen the prevailing langnage of acisnee, tWay finye''ilmrt4 
largely from them, and when the place of botb theae ia supplied by .Bq|!iehgt|is 
eame proceaa anal inevitably teke place tviihrefurd tp it 
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NATIGATIOM OF THE BVPBEATB8. 

' \ 

REMARKS * 

ON THB NAVIGATION dP THB EUP11RATB8, AND ON 
THE PRACTICABILITY OF BSTAflUSHlNG SVeAbIbRS 
* ON THB RIVERS OF MESOPOTAMIA. 

(From the Bombay Gazette,) . 


'.(Conchided from page S9S.) 

Dewannea, a tmali walled town oil the eastern bank of 
the tiver, 60 miles from Hills : along the whole of this run the 
average breadth of the river is two to three hundred yards ; 
least water in winter two fathoms, in autumn H is said to fall 
to five feet ; in several parts the centre of the stream is occu- 
pied by small sand islands, many of'which are cultivated with 
oucnmbers and water melons ; in winter 'they are completely 
, under water,^ often vary their^ positions. 

The villages along either bank amount to twenty six, the 
inhabitants of which are hospitable, and peaceably pursue* the 
ayt.of husbandry. The banks for thirty miles betow BUla are 
studded with trees and gardens^ where most of thh opulent in- 
habitants of Hilla have summer retreats. ‘ i 

At Dewwnea the Begly of BiHa commences, extending 
* to Pelogia. The principal tribes of this district are the Zo- 
Terboi, and a Albu Sultan, and the Agail, who reside in 

Xdi^ district, wWh commences at 'Sura,' and extends to 
iUs>ii|f.gomi»ed 1^ the Shaikhs of the Agniet, who -d6 mili- 
tary, seirrioe tp the Pasha for* tliie same.' Th^ Agails ete a 
tribe ofr Arab sgiereenluries, who originally canie from the 
westward, hnd are said' to have distinguished themselves un- 
der the banners of the faithful who entered Spaini They' are 
to be found in-the service of the different Pachas of these parts. 

Surah a small village ou the western bank of the stream, 
ld},6,aiile#8outh of Dewannea: the river to this is about 
two hundred yards broad ; the depth of water in winter is not 
less man 3| fathoms, and 1 fathom in the autumn : three miles 
to the nprthwejrd of Sura a small island divides the stream, 
called AL Sanfee. The eastem.channel has jpatboms and 
westeriL 1 fathom. The Arabs inhabiting the banka are the 
AgndK Beni Haenmt and at times the Zobaard, allAwellers 
; jbilyitii!, , Tbdbanka about sixteen feet high, thickly cover- 
bmahwood, with a few groves of Tameriak. 
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Sura to Lemlooin is' a run of 13 G. miles iu a S. easterly 
direction. The rivet decreases In. breadth to ahont a hundred 
yards at Lemloom,, aqd tKe banks gradually lower ; but the 
depth of .water is nearly the same. In this run there are fire 


Lemloom is a jconsidjsrable^place, erected on the Eastern 
bank of the rfver ; the houses arej>uilt of sun dried bricks and 
reed huts ; the number of inhahhants amounts to 16,000» whi^ 
are chiefly of the Ghuzail tribe ; the principal merchants are 
Per;»ianSj, who are attracted here, by .the locality of Kerbelali, 
so that oh ' their demise they may be intered near their rerer- 
eiid Saint Ali. 

The trills occupyip^ this district, . which ' extends « froin 
Semauva to Sura, are the Ghuzail,^ Dhualein, Wanwee,' Albd 
Hussain, and Betii Kashin, the chief and most powerful of 
which are the Ghuzail : all of them are exceedingly hoHilile, 
and whose predatory excursions extend to the gates of BaghdiUL 
The villages in this district are enumerated' at'eighty, most'df 
which are o.omposed of from one to three hiindipd fkmUiea, are 
built of reeds, upon small elevated spots of {grounds to be kbove 
the inundation of the country, Which this district .is subjected 
to . from Us low situation. In the vicinity'o^ eac]|t village there 
is erected a small ihuq foVt or iowet, wbmh affords these Urar-^ 
like people protection ‘ during the WaVs, Milch they' a^e Seldom 
without, from the. feuds tlbat exist betweeh ine tribes, caUnedf 
t'beiT inexterminahle spirit of independence. 

l^ese tribes pruicipaily profess the ^premacy of All, ai|d 
are p^ciilarly averse to the more orthodox 'sect of M.osleoM, 
which leads them into mainy bVoils with their poWetfiil ntl|li- 
bouirs the iPasha and Moatifi|^ Shaikh When at war wUh 
any power that are li^ly to invade their cCuntry, ilMi;y reteifltft 
>( their villages being poital^le,) to the maish Which, like'i^. 
dykes of the butbb. Constitute their stronf bolds, being ahtWfO 
rinundate the couiitry at pkasore, and their rei^ huts aaweriiil; 


band. However,, they gained des^. with the Whole wmtlr 

property, so .i^ai amr an 

‘troops found nbfhinjg but the sfaoking Ares andf;efiiif»liy Hulftw 
the Arab hordes. When '.the troops evacuated the 
Arabs iulBiiediately resiom tlielr 8tetion'^..lite htfurShM 
increased Contempt for tW power-grasping iMks; ISkmts pfb- 
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eeeding up or down the river pay a tpll kere» and a small pre- 
sent to the Chief of coffee, dates> or some small portion of 
the cargo, in default of which they are plundered, and perhaps 
ill used. However, the Arabs are' not a sanguinary rae^, 
and persons are more often plundered by composition than 
violence. 

Between Lemloom and Semauva, a distance of 40 miles, 
the rivet' flows , still S. easterly ; breadth about one hundred 
yards, with an average 6f 1 fathom in winter. Here all the 
dangers and difficulties of navigating this river exist from 
the shallowness of the water and the hostile character of 
the natives. 

A short distance below Lemloom the river divide^ itself 
into numerous branches, three of which are navigable in the 
winter : most of the small branqhes, which traverse the country 
in. all directions, are mostly artificial, dug by the Arabs to 
lead the water into some particular channel, or to ioigate the 
rijce grounds, of which grain immense quantities is raised in 
jihese marshes. 

During the season of the freshes — December to May — 
nearly the whole of this district, called Hore of JLemloom, 
becomes totally inundated, resembling a vast lake, which 
readers the courae of the river upperceptible to the eve. The 
extent of this inundatiou runs aoout forty miles along the 
jriyer and thirty . broad. The depth of water varies in the 
different channel : in winter the three larger branches of the 
giver have upwards of one fathom water: during the autumn 
the natives are in the habit , of bunding up the different 
channels for the purpose of deepening one, by which the 
.trading vessels pass. On applying to the natives for informa- 
tion regarding ,the navigation during; the dry season, 1 was 
informed thgt a Comer’’ never could ford the principal 
i^am Ghate Bezoul, thjereby implying there was upwards of 
five feet water. ^ . 

nese ipaishes are inhabited by the Dkecalem and Ohuzail 
Arabis: their habitations are of reeds, and many of their 
wigwaiqs Ideally made, inq|d)y of an oblong shape with 

a dlbping rphf* 

The .ribhM of these people consists in large bierds of 
buffaloeg^’^^,!^ , thrive admirably in these swamps; they afe 
: .thjB butter produced from '.their milk 
Sading Vimdy mde in^the Baghdad market, is snfficient to 
hmble pojwesaors all necessaries of life they 
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ra}utre. Food for those animab is abundant— the mandies pro- 
ducinfi: an abundance of reeds and rank grass. 

The tribes of this tra^t, as I said before, are the most 
independent in the iezbeira. The situation of their country 
and ferocity of character has ever supported them against IM 
confederacy of the Pasha and. Moiitihge Shaikh. They were 
reduced to obedience in and restrained their depredations 
till 1831 » when theorerthrow of the Mameluke dovernmeiit hdd 
again let them free do commit their usual enormities, cense* 
quently the trade on the Euphrates is now mitoh confined. 

Semauva, h e. the Celeftial, is a small' walbd town, sUiii* 
ated on the western side of the 9liat a Semaura, which is a 
small branch of the Euphrates, that tumS' from the' main" 
stream, thirty miles below Lemloom, and after flowing in wesit- 
erly and S. easterly direction for twenty five miles, again Joini 
the main stream.' Is is also termed Bn Shilah, embarking^ 
Terakeadh: through this branch the trade on the river formerly 
passed, but of late it has become exceedingly shallow and dry 
ill the autumn. The inhabitants of the town amount to stbout 
3000. Rice, w6ol, horses, and cotton cloth, which b woven 
in the town. The men of Sevauraare as provertrial^for Uieir 
▼alour as the women for beauty. 

The Shaikh b appointed by the Montifige Chief. Thb 
town marking the most northern limit of hb territory/ 

Teraheah or Teracheah, is a small ruined ;rort on t^ 
eastern bank, of the river, where the Sbat.pf Sem^nY% joips. 
Here the morahs may be said to terminate. " I'he bankk of the 
river now become high, and the stream wider and deep^r^ bay- 
ing 2| fathoms in winter. 

From ^erakeah to Neghaib, a distance by tbe rivet of 
miles; the breadth of the stream b about 200 yards ; leiaijl 
water in winter 9|^fathoiiis,^ there ace a fevy ’/^nd tanks l^nv'of 
no size. The banks of the river are overarown with bitis{i- 
wood and the aoocta bush,.a,f6ir ^pes of Taqierisk and 
phratic poplar ; and at thf ji time ▼ary in heblit 

from 12 to 18 feet. A few Tillages mce passed'en route, inbpb^ 
ed by the Agra and Mamayne Arabs, who \are tt>lem!m 
peaceable, and iii^er; tbeOovejmnienl oCt^ Moaiii^giei Shaikn, 
The cultivation , . is at^ opiy to be seek in s^)^ 

portions near the vulpges. . - • 

Af yhaib, a sinall tomb .raised wu. the ^mortality of 
lem Saint bn the western side of the nfer. The tide itrhib ^ 
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river as high as this, but np nortberix current U felt higher 
than Arjeih at the mouth of the Bye. 

The river or catial of Hye 21 miles to the S. eastward 
of Myhail and fifteen above ^uke Skuth. At present this is 
the only*' canal of communication that is opened between the 
livers: it flows from the Tigris at Koofy al Amarah one 
hundred miles in a soutlierly dkection to the Euphrates at 
Arj^f which ri^es it enters by many mouths ; i»ut the one at 
present navigated is called Al Hassaoeych, foliowkig close by 
the reed village of Arjeih. The Hye is .dry in summer, but 
during the winter, when the rivers are high, there U two 
fathoms, nearly all through the general breadth is from 200 to 
70 feet.* Most all the* trade passes by this route whenever 
ppssible, asAhe country is piore safe; conseqpently the many 
exaction levied by the Arabs of the Tigris are avoided. The 
whole country bordering on the Hye is under the (jovernment 
of the M on tifige Chief. 


Sbiike Sbukh or Sookal Shaikh, i. e. the Shaikh’s 
mart, is a small ti#wn on the aontfaern bank of the river, about 
a mile and a' half in circuniferejnce, enclosed by a mud wall, 
having .flanking towers pierced for musqiietry, 'situated lateen 
miles E. S. £. of Arjeih. The houses are constructed of kilnt. 
burnt Jhricks, in the customary style of the country, in, number 
about three hundfe^, which l^ars no .comparison t^i the number 
pf inhabitants, most of them residing in reed hiiW outside the 
walls, or scattered in the adjacent date groves. ’ The i^Umber of 
Inhabitants it is rather difficult tp'coiiipuie, from thh very con* 
siderable fliix and reflux of Arabs ; but taking in a 

circuit of five miles from the town, there was 70,000, har<)1y 
four thousand of which live within. die wjftUs. The bazaars 
are daily crowded tirlth'' Arabs friim the surroAndlntf districts. 

fnmhantsarp exceedingly rich, and time largd^ in plun* 
dered gi^s which the Al'abs coustkhtly bring id;' 'there We 
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A ' considorabla trade is carried on with Nejd, likewise a 
general market for the Arabs of the Jezhetra. Boats are con- 
stantly arriving from Hilla Busrah and Baghdad, besides se- 
veral from Quaite ^rane) in the Persian Gulph. The baz- 
hars are exceedingly well supplied with all such articles as the 
Arabs of the desert require : as powder, arms of all kinds, 
horse furniture, cottons, ready made dresses, wollen cloaks, 
culinary utensils,* wooden bowls [from Nejd which indicate 
that province to be well wooded] wearing apparel and trin- 
kets, and other small articles of domestic economy, for which 
tne Arabs barter horses, wool, cotton and cattle, gums, drugs, 
&c. Many of the desert tribes migrate towards this point at cer- 
tain spasons, to supply themselves with these indispensable ar^ 
tides ; but more particularly for supplies of rice and wheat. 
The Quaite boats bring various articles of Indian manufacture, 
and even English, which are brought from Bombay in their 
large Baghalahs, and carried here by smaller sized craft, (hoy 
carry back uii and hides. The district of the Jezheira is 
famous for the whiteness and gluten qualities of its grain. The 
imports from Baghdad are copper utensils, shoes, dresses made 
of silk from mosul and damascus, Turkish saddles and arms. 

in the vicinity of tlie town the Shaikh al Montiye gene- 
rally encamps with his whble personal tribe al Shebeeb, which 
consists of about 300 tents^ which in this tract they exchange 
for the reed hut. This chiefs territory extends bona fide from 
the gates of Busrah to Dewannea on the Euphrates, bound by 
the Shal al Hve towards the Tigris. The tribes possessing 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, Beni Lam, Senoy, and^others, 
are in a general war with the Montifige. Montifige is an sp- 
pellation derived from the verb Montefie, to con^egate. This 
tribe being composed of a society of difierent tribes of the 
Soonic and Sheak sects. The present Shaikh can bring into 
the field 30,000 horse, and as many foot ; all well armed and 
mounted, without any exertion. 

The late Shaikh at Montifige, Ageil bAi Mabmond 6 
Sadoun, of the Shebeeb family, was a fine looking Arab, 
with the peculiar features of bis nation, finely pourtrayed, his 
mien is commanding and highly prepbssessing ; of an age 
and endowed with a spirit of chivalry and hospitality which 
so enhances a chiefs character in the warm imagination of the 
nomade of the Arabian deserts, , and was noted for his hospita- 
lity and mild equitable GoYerntheift, a blessing not often to 
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be met with in the east. He was killed i5 the war of 1831, 
and held out to the very last for Dowd Pasha. Ageil’s elder 
brother was confined by Dowd, who was let loose during the 
ravage of the plague, and raised an army to depose bis bro- 
ther, favoured by the Pasha of Aleppo ; both armies met on 
the plains of TVasut, where AgeiVin the arihs of victory met 
.his late. He , was in advance of his men with a few trusty 
followers, eager in pursuit of the enemy, when his horse 
stumbled and fell, and unfortunately rolled upon him. A few 
horsemen in the enemy’s rear observing this, rushed out, spear- 
ed him through the body, and cut up the few that were with 
him. These few being thus cut off, the whole army declared 
for h|B brother, and all was immediately amicably settled. 
Thus fell the pride of Irak, whose fame and deeds are the 
theme of almost every itinerant story teller or imprUvisatore 
in the country. Hospitality is a virtue admired above all others 
in' Arabia, and more likely to gain a chieftan interest and affec- 
tion from his clansmen. The dowers of the M ontifige fell by 
the plagues and war of 1831 and 1832. 

Sbuke Shiikh was built about ninety years ago by the 
Shaikh of the M oiitihge’s, and as a dep6t the situation is ad- 
miral]^ choseni the facilities of navigating the Shat al Arab 
and Euphrates below this point and the junction stream, the 
Hye opening a road to the northern provinces of Persia and 
the Euphrates through Mesopotamia, will ever render it neces- 
sary to have a dep6t on the Euphrates about here* The bene- 
fit tha desert Arabs derive from the Sookh is still greater ; the 
towns of Busrah, Baghdad and Hilla, the three principal 
marts of the country, bein^ difficult •of approach, and the 
tribes being exceedingly cautious ' for fear oi being entrapped 
by the Turkish Pasbas, who have been known to imprison the 
Chiefsjon pretences, so as to keep the tribe near the capital, 
and through this machiavilian policy to even elect a creature 
of their own. The Arabs prefer the desert, and the supply of 
necessaries is tneir chief care, as none of the migratory tribes 
pay the least attention to agriculture. 

The flood tide sgts as bi|;1l as Myhaib, but "the N. E. 
current is felt as figr as Arjeib, which here was at times about 
a mile an toir ; when N. £. winds prevails it ceases. 

Tbi geDcral breadth of the stream from (he Hye to this 
i# froip 0^ to 600 feel^ at least. Water in winter 2| fathoms, 
the depth in autumn I am informed is about one fathom : the 
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banks are /low an j scantily clothed with brushwood ; a few 
grores of paluis appear near the villages. The Arabs are of 
the Mahdajere and Shebeeb tribes ; peaceable and civil. Culti- 
vation now, for the* first time since leaving Hillareach, be- 
comes general. Vegetables are procurable for a trifle, sheep 
and fowls are exceedingly pheap. 

Korna is 72} 6. miles £. of the Book, by the courte 
of the river which now becomes a noble steam, increased in 
breadth to a quarter of a mile, having three fathoms water in 
winter and summer.' The tide regularly flows and ebbs, and 
this whole course is free from shoals or other impediments to 
navigation. The inhabitants bordering on the river more civili- 
zed and numerous, which are of the iShebeeb, RenVaZud^ Beni 
Monsoon, Beni Earner ^ Bei$i Malitch tribes, under the Go- 
vernment of the Montifige chief, the whole of them are peace- 
able and either tend ^eir herds or cultivate the grounds in 
the vicinity of their villages. Their villages are composed 
of reed huts, many of which afe commodious and of faihciful 
structure. 

The banks of the river after quitting Sookh, approaching 
Kornah become exceedingly low, and in some places an arti- 
ficial circumstance adds considerably to the fertility of the 
country from the easy method it can be inigated. The river 
flowing on a higher level than the western parts of each 
country ; the northern bank is also low, and the redundant 
waters of the Hye and Tigris flow into this river by many 
months, and on high freshes the whole S. eastern part of the 
Je/heira is inundated : then the northern bank cannot be 
traced for miles. 

Although the high course of the river is an advantage to 
the agriculturist in case of heavy freshes from a protracted 
summer or heavy rains, the damage done by the breaKingdowu 
of the banks is incalculable. 1831 was the year doomed for 
such a catastrophe. On the 10th. of April the rivers began to 
rise with great rapidity, and before 24 boiits had elapsed, it 
had risen above its accustomed height, shortly after the banks 
gave way, the district formed a vast lake in which the course 
of the river was imperceptible* The Tigris flooded more than 
the Eiiphrates, from its tributary stjreams of Rurdistan, which 
was thrown into this river by the Hye canal. Baghdad 
sufiered mueh : 15,000 people were drowned and kilM bv 
the fallitig of houses in one night. From the Sookh to Basr<m 
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a distance of a hundred miles was a great lake ; and the town 
of Busrah from being built on high ground became, as it were, 
an island. The great plantations of date trees which add to 
the prosperity of this country, fell by groves from the alluvial 
soil, becoming a soft mud from saturation ; thousands of lives 
were lost ; the inhabitants, their domestics and the wild animals 
of the desert crowded to the little devoted spots of ground ; 
and as this was during the time the plague raged, the feeble 
and sick were left to the mercy of the flood. After a couple 
of days the waters receded to vast lakes, and exposed iia> 
lueuse mud flats, the miasma from which was as fatal to the 
inhabitants of this devoted land as the plague and fl<iod. 

In the Universal History there is mention of these great 
floods of the Euphrates and Tigris: a great one happened 
about the time of the birth of Mahomed. 

We are now fairly in the land of dates,' every little village 
boasts of its date grove (with its hundred uses,) few other 
trees are to be seen : rank grass and brush wood cover the face 
of the country near the river; beyond which all is a level 
desert as far as the eye can survey. 

Koona or Gornah was a place of importance in the time 
of the Kalifs, and perhaps to the Leliucidse, as it is supposed 
to be the site of Apamia, but I should imagine the old junction 
was further westward, of which there is some indication about 
Futeyeh, However, as it may be, this important place has 
suffered alike with all the towns of old remains, and has now 
dwindled into a small village of 30 huts, a few remains of the 
old houses, part ot a mosque, and the eastern side of the forti- 
fication and the fosse, are indicative of its importance under 
the Saracens and early Turks. Behind these vestiges a few of 
the Pasha’s regulars have entrenched themselves, and extort a 
toll upon all boats passing up or down the rivers, which at 
their conjunction are about the same breadth. The Tigris flow- 
ing from the northward, and the Euphrates from the west- 
ward. * 

The united stream is termed by the natives tho Shahd al 
Arab, thence 43 miles to Busrah ; general course S. ; the 
depth at low water 3^ fathoms ; the breadth is nearly hall' a 
mile. 

A few miles northward of Banah, an island three miles 
loag» divjdeik the stream^ Jezheura al Macaueul ; the water be- 
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iog deep in either chafknel ; the banks of the river are low, and 
for a quarter of a mile inland studded with date trees. 

The rivers Tigris ^nd Euphrates having "their sources so 
near each other, flood and dry about the same time. The fbi- 
liiig of rain and the melting of the snows on the mountains of 
Taurus, Armenia and Kurdistan feed these two great rivers of 
the old W'orld. 

I’he first rise of the Tigris takes place about the end of 
November, caused by the falling of rain, both in Arnunia and 
Kurdis, and continues high till April, when a furttier increase 
takes place by the approaching summer, melting the snows on 
the mount, ins. The severest freshes are felt at this season, and 
particularly great when the summer is the least protracted. 

The river continues at its highest till the middle of May, 
when the water gradually decreases till August, when it is then 
at its lowest ebb, and remains so till the end of November. 
During this period little or no trade passes up or down the 
Tigris. The Baghalahs that ply on the river are laid on shore 
and careened for the ensuing season. The banks and shoals shew 
themselves. The liye becomes dry, and the drought desert 
obliges the Arab hordes to encamp on its banks. 

The Euphrates is rather later in flooding in the spring, 
and sooner in the winter, than the Tigris. ^ 

1 he effects of the summer season being felt sooner in Kur- 
distan and Eastern Armenia. The tale which contribute se 
largely to this river have their rise in the mountains of the 
former country. 

The rain falls sooner in the western part of Armenia, 
when all the tributary streams of the Euphrates have their 
soiirct^s. 

The Baghalahs by which t^e whole traffic on these rivers 
is carried on, are generally about 200 tons biirtbero, drawing 
from 5 to 7 feet water. These boats are built iip the shape of 
those seen in the Gulfs, but lower in the water, having im- 
mense beam, very taunt masts, with lattecn sails : these vessels 
can only ply lae/en seven months of the year. 

In general tfaoy start from Busrah in the first week of 
December, and arrive in Baghdad in a month, tracked against 
the stream the whole way. North westerloy winds prevail- 
ing more than south easterly. Boats seldom attempt the voy« 
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age singly^ but proceed in fleets of ten V)r fifteen, Hhus evading 
the extortions of every petty Arab chief en route. There are 
regular customs paid to the Shaikh of the Montifige, Betii Lam, 
and other powerful tdbes, besides presCnts. The whole amount 
paid thus by a large trjding boat tracking up the Tigris, on 
an average, amounts to four hundred piastres /ne. The cargoes 
brought by these vessels, consists of the riches of ludta and 
China for the Ozerbijon and Turkish markets; the return 
commodities are copper from Jocat and Mahdoyn; galls from 
Kurdistan; gums and raw silks from the two traksand salt from 
the desert. The other crafts which are met with on these rivers 
of Mesopotamia, are the Goofab, Biillum, and Sufleeiiah, all 
ill -constructed of bail plank, coated over with bitumen, and of 
odd antique shape. 

The trade of the 'Euphrates being chiefly in the necessa- 
ries of life, requires as little delay as possible ; consequently the 
bpiiit of navigation is not obstructed by the drought of sum- 
mer or the gales of winter : the same boats are used as on the 
Tigiis; but those of a lighter construction, called SuiFeenah 
ply during the summer with ease from their small draft of 
•water. Li ilia to Busrah isa voyage of three to eight days; 
the contrary is that of a month. 

Baghdad to Busrah, which is a distance of four hundred 
and twenty miles eastward, by the river, is often rUn when the 
current is strong and the northwesters prevail in three days. 
Small boats are tracked against the storm from Busrah to 
Baghdad in ten days, that with two sets of trackers. The 
truckrrs employed on these rivers are a strong hardy race of 
men, denominated MeUahs; their usual wages for three trips 
(Busrah to Baghdad) is fifteen Ine piasters, which is. certainly 
well earned, considering the immense labour of tracking a large 
boat against a current averaging from four to six miles an hour — 
sixteen being the. usual number the large boats employ ; they 
work from gunrise to sunset, allowing a short period at noon 
and erpAnr for prayers. . At night the boat is made fast to the 
bank. Most of the boats carry a guard of Sugmaumes. During 
the mdnth of December and its following one, the rain is very 
constant, and both the rivers are subject to fogs which seldom 
clear up before noon. In general they are so dense, that its im- 
possible to go across the river. On the Tigris 1 met but lew 
Hosts or canoes. The Arabs, wishing to cross the stream, use a 
bundle of riisheaor a few inflated skins. 
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TRADE »EYONP THE INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS \VHO CARRY ON THE REGU- 
LAR TRADE OF CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY, WITH THB 
COUNTRIES BEYOND THE INDUS AND SUTLEJ. - 

The only people who carry on any regtilar trade in' Euro- 
pean commodities; with the countries beyond the Indus and 
Sutlej, are the Bunyans of the Joiidhponr and Shekawatee 
countries, who are known by the general name of Marwarries. 
Eorty years ago none of these people had left their homes. 
The security offered by the British Government first induced 
them to extend their concerns, and now there is not a com- 
mercial town from ( ashmere to Bombay, in which they have 
not formed an establishment. Indeed they may be said to be 
the only general merchants in Upper India — other persons 
trade in particular articles of local consuhiption, such as salt, 
ghee, cloth, &c., but the Marwarries are the only merchants 
who trade' in every kind of article for which there happens to 
be a demand, and there is a profitHble mercantile transaction, 
however distant it may be, which they are not at all times*' 
ready to undertake. Nearly the whole of the inland trade in 
European goods is in their hands, and they furnisli at present 
the principal medium for procuring an extended circulatipn for 
our broad cloths, cotton, copper, iron, &c. 

The following instance will help to illustrate the extended 
scale of Marwarree connections : 

Mirza Mul, Fukeer Chiind, Sheojee Ram, 

Kishen Dial, Ram Rutton, Jouheree Mul, 

Jhalee Ram, Tara Chiind, Behadur Mul, 

and Heikunt Raj, 

are the grandsons and great grandsons of a person called fiugo- 
tee Ram, who was the Photedar or treasurer to the tbenNewab 
of Futtebpoor in the Shekawattee country, and hence they . 
are called the ten Photedars/^ They have all of them 
houses at Rainghurh in the Shekawattee country^ as well as at 
Chooroo, in tlm Biccaneer country, which is only five coss off, 
and they live either at one place or the other, according as they 
are well treated by the respective rulers or otherwise. This is' 
a great protection to them, and It^obliges the local autboritiee 
to treat them with more consideration than they would other- 
wise be disposed to do. ' 

Some one or other of tlie ten Photedars have Oomash- 
tahs or Agents at all the 'followirig places, and at some of 
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thorn they have all gotGomashtahs — th^t is — Bombay, Surat, 
Baontl^h1lr, Muscat, Palec, Jodlipoor, Nagorc, Jcselmere, 
Sliikarpoor, Ajmerc, Biccanecr, Jullcmdar, Amritsur, Lahore, 
Caslirijfcto, Loodiaiia, Putiala, Nabeh, Ambalah, Jugadrec, 
IJ is'^ar, llaiisoe, Bcwaiiee, Rohtuck, DeliH, Jeypoor, Kotah, 
Omrautee, Oujciii, Indore, Nagpere, Hyderabad, Pooiiah, 
llattras, Chaiidosee, Furriikabad, Muttra, Agra, Mirzapoor, 
Benares, Moorsbedabad, Patna, Calcutta, Gualparn. These 
Gomashtahs ate all of them from Ghooroo in the Biocancer 
and Kamghur, Besao, Fiitiihpoor and Jhoonjoonoo in the 
Shckawattec country. They are every where distinguished as 
foreigners by tlioir language and dress, and their families re- 
side in their own country. 

I'he Marwarries are a frugal intelligent race, having few- 
er expenses than the Bunyaiis of our provinces. Thev are 
able to carry on trade with smaller profits, and this, combined 
with their extensive connections, and the good understanding 
they have with one another, has given them a decided com- 
mercial ascendancy in Upper India. They are the general 
insurers for other people, but the superior facilities they enjoy, 
and the extensive nature of- their transactions render insurance 
unnecessary in their own case. 

THE NATURAL WANTS OF THE COUNTRIES BEYOND THE 
INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

The natural ' wants of the countries beyond the Indus 
and Sutlej answer to the following general description ; having 
no manufactures to speak of, they recpiire to be supplied from 
abroad with all the cloth they consume, that is, with Knglisli 
long cloth, chintz, muslin, broadcloth, d2:c., and with Indian 
silk and kunkhab. However vinh they may v be in minerals, 
they have no mines and their whole supply of metals comes 
from abroad. This branch of their wants is supplied entirely 
from England, excepting what finds its way from Russia, 
owing to our neglecting to avail ourselves of the water com- 
munication of^,the Indus. They produce no indigp, tea or 
spices, and for their supply of these articles they depend upon 
India, China and the Eastern islands. No sugar to speak of 
is produced in the countries on • the other side of the Indus, 
and the whole of their consumption is supplied from India 
except what is brought from Russia. Besides some articles of 
minor importance, such as dates, cocoanuts, &c., this com- 
pletes the outline of the natural wants of .the Punjab and the 
countries to the West of the Indus. 
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THEIR NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

Their natural productions are the shawls of Cashmere ; 
the cotton and sugar of the Punjab, which might be exported 
to almost any extent, if the navigation of the Indus were open. 
The tobacco of Multan. Assafcetida which is produced in in-* 
exhaustible quantities pn the AfFghan hills, saffron, mader, 
costus arabicus, and various descriptions of drugs used for 
dyeing and for medicinal purposes, saltpetre, sal-ammoniac 
and chrystal salt, almon^ls, raisins, currants and other groceries 
and horses. 

Hereafter I shall submit an account, for which the mate- 
rials are prepared, of the merchantable productions of the 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutledge, and of the articles 
which are in greatest demand there, but for the present this 
short summary must suffice. 

CHANNELS OF TRADE. 

The greatest exportation of English piece goods takes 
place from Bombay by the following route. At Bombay they . 
are re-shipped, and taken by sea to Baonuggur, a seaport on the 
north side of the gulf of Bombay. At Baonuggur they are 
laden upon camels and carried via Pahlumpoor and Serohee 
to Palee, which is an important commercial place about 36 
miles to the south east of Joudpour. At Palee the road di- 
vides, and a portion of the goods are sent via Pukerum and 
Jeysulmere to Shikarpoor, and the rest via Nagore, Deedwa- 
na, Futtehpoor, 'Ramgurh, Chooroo, Renee, Bhehadura, Ne- 
hur, Bhutnere, Bhutinda, Jugrawun and Jullimdur to Amrit- 
;iur, which is the great mart for the Punjab. 

No metal, except quicksilver, reaches Umritsir by this 
route. The long land carriage is too expensive for such arti- 
cles, and they are therefore sent up the Ganges from Calcutta 
to jPurruckabad, and so ou by land to> Umritsir. But copper, 
iron, lead and all the other metals are sent via Baonuggur and 
Palee to Shikarpoor, because there is at preseflt no other way 
of sending, them, although Shikarpoor is situated only a few 
miles from the Indus. ^ 

Tea, spices, cochineal, refined indigo, cocoanuts and datee, 
Guzeratee silk and kumkhab, ^c; are sent by this route, 
both to Shikarpoor and tlmiitsir. Spices being heavy goods 
are sent to Umritsir in the greatest quantities from Calcutta, 
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and what comes from Bombay is principally the produce of the 
concern. 

A very remarkable trade is carried on in silver by the 
same route. The countries of Up|)er ^ndia consume large 
quantities of the manufacture of England, and of the spices 
and other produce of China and the Eastern isles, and as they 
have no produce of their own to give in exchange to nearly 
the same amount, ^hc balance is obliged to be paid in money. 
The European remittances are also a great drain upon them, 
and their own consumption of the precious metals, and parti- 
cularly of silver in ornaments, hoarding, is veiy consider- 
able. These causes combined keep the value of silver in the 
Upper Provinces up at a high rate, ^t Bombay, owing to 
local causes, the reverse happens to be the case. There vast 

J mantities of opium are every year sent to China, the return 
or which is principally in Dollais and Bullion to the amount 
of 30 or 40 lacs of Bs. is annually imported from Persia in 
return for the piece-goods, sugar, &c. sent to that country. 
Owing, I believe, to these causes, considerably, upwards of 
a CTore of rupees worthy of silver is annually sent from Bom- 
bay to Gwalior, Jeypore, Patiala, Ainritsur and other prin- 
cipal places in Hiiidoostan, where the greater part is coined 
in the Mints, and the rest is sold in the bazar. None is sent 
to Shikarpore. There the exports of assafoetida, madder, 
costus arabicus, groceries, ^c., bear a very fair proportion to 
the imports, and silver is consequently more plentiful, ^hen 
the Mint at Purrackabad was in existence, not less than 20 
lacs of rupees worth of silver used annually to be sent there 
to be coined. 1 he silver is mostly in dollar and it is all sent 
via Baonuggur and Palee. It yields a profit of from 1 to 3 
per cent, on a transaction which takes up at most 40 days ; 
none comes from Calcutta. A few lacs of rupees worth of 
gold ingots are imported annually by the same route, but it 
seldom finds its way further than Jeypoor. 

Brown sugar (kund) fine ditto (sbukr) molasses (ghoor)aDd 
sugar candy (misre) are sent in considerable quantities from 
Palec to Shikarpore. It is all th^ produce of the Doab and 
ceded districts and reaches Palee via Raroghurh. 

We have no exact data by which to determine the value 
of the trade, )vhich 1 am endeavouring to describei but accord- 
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ing^ to the accoiiiit«of the Marwarries who carry it OQ, it is 


Dearly as follows ; 

Peails, 100,000 

Silver, i 3,000,000 

Bngiish broad cloth and muslin, • 500,000 

Ditto white cloth and chintz, 500,000 

Quicksilver, 12,000 

Cochineal, 150,000 

Refined Indigo said to be refined at Calcutta, 

and sent by sea to Bombay 100,000 

Tea, 80,000 

Black pepper, cardamum, and other spices,. . 100,000 

Vermillion, • • 15,000" 

Utter 10,000 

Camphor, 5,000 

Sandal. 20,000 

Cocoanuts, 100,000 

Dates, 50,000 

Goozeratee silk and kiimkhab, 50,000 

Drugs, and articles of every other kind, .... 100,000 


48,92,000 


The value of the exports to Shikarpore is about four lacs, 
making a total of the value of exports from the Bombay Pre- 
sidency^ tp the countries beyond Indus and Sutledge, of 
5,292,000 of which rupees 3,000,000 is in the articles of sil- 
ver alone, rupees 1,200,000 in English piece-goods and metal, 
and the rest in goods of every kind. 

Total expence of conveying goods from Bombay to Shi- 
karpore and Amritsar. 

ENGLISH PIECE GOODS. 

Bombay to Baonuggur; 5 days’ sail, at 2 annas per maund* 
BAONUGGUR TO PAI^B, ONE MONTH’S JOURNEY. 
Duty to the native cl^ef at Bhaonuggiir, 1 14 O’ 

Various duties from Bhaonuggur to Palce, • • 2 12 0 

Camel hire including the Bulao, or money paid 
' to the Bheel communities for protection while passing 
through their Country. It rests with the owner of 

the camels to discharge this demand, 2 4 0 

Chowkeydar and other extras. 0 8 0 


7 6 0 
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From Bombay to Shikarpoor rupees 10 8 O per maand, 
aiul the time consumed in the journey, one month and twenty- 
five days, 

PALES TO RAMGHUR 10 DATS JOURNEY. 

Camel hire, Q|14 0 

Duty,. .*•••. 0 14 0 

1 12 0 

' RAMGHUR TO UMRITSIR. 

Camel hire, 0 0 

Duty, 1 0 0 

Extra guard on account of the unsettled state of the 

intermediate countries,. 0 8 0 

2 8 0 

Making the total expence of convejing English piece 
goods from Bombay to Umritsir, rupees 11 12 0 per maund, 
and the time consumed in the journey two months. 

The total cost of conveying the base metals is about two 
per cent, and of conveying every other kind of goods five per 
cent less than piece goods. This is on account of the superior 
value of piece goods. A single camel load is worth 2,000 or 

8.000 rupees, and the merchants are therefore careful to in* 
trust it only to persons whose character is approved, and who 
from their connections and knowledge of the road are not 
likely to allow of its being plundered. Regarding spices and 
other less valuable articles they are not so particular, and they 
consequently have less to pay for their transport. The duties 
on piece goods are also heai^er than on other articles. The 
carriage of silver co<)ts the sauiie as cloth. The camel hire is 
heavier, but this difference is nrade up by the precious metals 
not being charged with any duty. , Each camel carries about 

4.000 dollars, and is accompanied by four men, that is two 
drivers and two guards, and in orlfler to prevent any loss from 
delay on so valuable an investment,^ they push on at an extra- 
ordinary rate. The dispaUdies ofl silver are said to reach 
Amritsir from Bombay in 40 days. ^ 

One main cause of the geneiraf hi^ rate of camel hire 
on the road from Baonuggur to Umrstsir is, because the return 
trade bears no proportion to that whiif^h go^ to Umritsir, and 
the back hire must therefore be taken consideration. 

The other great channel of trad'e, with the countries on 
the othd^ side of the Sutledge and Indies, is by Calcutta. All 
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the gooils are brought up the Gahgps as far as Mkzapoor, and 
from that place two routes branch off. 

'I he first is up t^e Ganges to Furrackabad. There the 
goods are put upon hackeries, and wbut consist of cloth, are 
mostly sent on to Umritsir via Bulundshuhur, Saharunpoi^ 
and Jugadree. The reason of their taking this circuitous 
route, instead of the more direct one by Delhi is to avoid the 
numerous frontier chowkies of the Delhi territory, where the 
taking out and examining of the goods causes great delay and 
inconvenience. From Jugadree the hackery owners engage to 
take the goods on to Umritsir for a fixed (ate, which indudes 
both carriage and duty,«and tiiey make their own arrangements* 
for the duty with the authorities on the road. They are gene- 
rally Bramins, owing to the superior respect which is paid to 
the sacred character. Metals, spices, and must other heavy 
articles are sent from Furruckabad to Umritsir via Delhi. 

The other route is from Mirzapore up ^le Jumna to Mut- 
tra, where the goods are put upon hackeries to avoid the 
Begum’s duty, and are sent via Delhi and the Hissiar and 
Pateala districts to Umritsir. 

The annual value of the exports to Amritsir by this 
route are, as far as 1 can ascertain, nearly as follows : 


Broad cloth, 150,000 

Chintz and white cloth of all kinds (sufadee), 400,000 

Copper, iron and metals of every kind, 200,000 

Cochineal, 50,000 

Native indigo, 150,000 

Moorshedabad silk, " 100,000 

Benares Kinikhab, Kadhgnugguree doputtas, & other 

Bengal stuffs, .•;••• * 100,000 

Tea, spices, and dy^og woods of all kinds, 300,000 


14,50,000 

Total expence of conveying goods from Calcutta to 
Umritsir : 

1st. Via Mirzapoor, Furrackabad aud Jugadree, CaU 
cutta to Furrackabad, time cousumed 3 months, boat hire, 
18 0 per maund. Furruckabad to Jugadree, 23 days jour- 
ney, 1 10 0 per maupd. Duties levied at Jupdree one rupee 
a maund upon cloth, copper, iron, silk and indigo, and two 
annas a maund upon pewter, lead, spices, dyes, 
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Juuaclifo fo Umritsir, 28 days* jouiney, hackery hire and 
di.fy tuo nipt os a mauud. 

Makiii:* the total expence of conveying goods from Cal- 
cultato Uiniitsii via the Ganges, Furnickahad and Jugadree, 
ffupers G 2 0 on cloth, metals, silk and indigo, and rupees 
5 4 0 on every thing else, and the time consumed 4, months 
and 21 da^s. 

2nd. Via Aliizaporo, Furnickahad and Delhi. 

C'aicutta to Furruokuhad as above. 

Furruckabad to Delhi, 15 days journey, 12 annas per 
maund. * 

Dcllii to Uiiuitsir, 40 days journey, 3 Rs. per maurid 
on piece goods, and 1 8 0 on metals, spice«>, &c. 

iVtikiiig the total expence of conveying uoods from Cal- 
ciiMa to IJiniitsir via the Ganges, Fnrruckaba I and Delhi 
Rs. 5 4 on piece go. ds, and on all other goods Rs. 3 12 0, 
and the time confined tcuir months and twenty five days. 

MhI V^ia lVlii/-ap<»re, iVIiittraand Delhi. 

Calcutta to ^luttra, time consumed 100 days, boat hire 
18 0 per roaiind. 

Muttra to Delhi, 0 days journey hackery hire, 6 annas. 

Delhi to TJmiitsir as above. 

31aking the total expence of conveying piece goods fropi 
Calcutta to Umritsir, via Mirzapore, Muttra and Delhi, Rs. 4 
14 0, and all other goods 3 G 0, and the time consumed four 
mouth*? and 28 days. This is the most direct of all the chan- 
nels of trade between Calcutta and Umritsir, and it affords the 
longest water carriage. The only reason why it is not more 
frequented is the exaction of the Begum’s duty between Mut- 
tra and Delhi. 1 his obliges the goods to be changed into hac- 
keries thereby causing great delay and inconvenience, increasing 
the ex pence of carriage and placing the merchants under the 
necessity of retaining an Agent on purpose at Muttra. 

. RETUR^ TRADE. 

Under prerenr- circum- '| he piece goods, metals, spices and 
other articles, which arc exported frdni 
and Sntledfie osnoot heex- Bombay and Calcutta to the countries 
ported to any esUot. beyond the Indus and Sutledge, are 
able to bear the long land carriage to 
a certain extent, because tlie^e is no other way by which a sup- 
ply could be obtained. 'I he only effect 'it has is to limit their 
conshmptioD, and to convert into luxuries what would other- 
^Efise be in gen^,rdl use. 
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T!ie case, however, is very difleient with the merclinnta* 
ble commodiates of the countries beyond the Indus mid 
Sutledge, which, with the exception of shawls, cotisisl of bulky 
raw products. If as^aftetida, madder, satfion, groceries, to- 
bacco, cotton, sugar,' &c. could be procured from no other 
quarter, no doubt their price would ri!»e so as to allow of a 
certain quantity being imported by land. Hut they are pro- 
cured by sea from other quarters, and the price is coiis.equently 
so low, as "to offer no inducement to import them by a long land 
carriage. 

N With the exception, therefore, of the single article of 
shawls, and a little costus arabicus and sabauimoniao, no 
return is made to the important exportation of European and 
foreign goods, which takes place to the countiies beyond the 
Indus and Sutledge. The principal channel for the exporta- 
tion of English piece goods is by Haonugaur and Palee, and 
literally nothing except shawls return by the routf>. Assafen- 
tida, groceries, &c. are certainly Imported from Uiiiritsir via 
Delhi, and from Shikarpoqr via Palee, but it is for the con- 
sumption of the neighbouring countries of India, and little or 
none ever reaches Calcutta, and none at all reaches Bombay. 

The exportation even of shawls is becoming everv year 
more slack. They are not in such demand as former iy at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, owing to, the increased manutaoture of imi- 
tation shawls in England, and the Marwarries have at this tno- 
meiit large stocks lying on hand at both places. Of late years 
also the surplus revenue ol' Cashmere has been remitted princi- 
pally in shawls, the consequence of which has b^en that 
llunjeet Sing has not allowed any other shawls to be sold till 
his own are disposed of, and sometimes he obliges the mer- 
chants to buy them of him at a price, which is arbitiarily hxed by 
himself. This is called puma dalna^ and it is in oppressive, 
custom with the Native governments. 

The effect of tbie in li- Owing to there being no return trade, 
Warwarries are obliged fa. pay for 
their investments at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, by raising money in the bazar on bills, which they draw 
upon their correspondents at Palee, Jyepour, Delhi and 
Umritsir. When the goods are disposed of at 1/mritsir, a 
portion of the proceeds is employed to answeir these bills, and 
the rest is invested in the inland trade with India, or is remitted 
by hoondie. Instead,* therefore, of the convenience of paying 
for one investment by disposing.of another, they are put to the 
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inconrenience and expence of borrowing money for the pur- 
pose^ and instead of investing the proceeds of the sale in 
another profitable transaction^ they have to pay them to the 
holders of the bills. Irfstead of a dou^ble transaction, and a 
double profit; this trade is only a single transaction, yielding 
a single profit, and it is attended with great expence and incon- 
venience from the necessity of raising and remitting large sums 
of money. In order, therefore, to enable the merchants to 
carry on the trade, they must get high profits proportioned to 
the disabilities which attend it, and hence high prices and a 
limited consumption of piece goods, metals and other English 
and foreign goods. 

As it regards the consumers of our commodities, the im- 
possibility under present circumstances, of the produce of tlie 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutledge, being exported to 
any considerable extent, has a more pernicious elmet than even 
as it regards the merchants. Unless we take off the productions 
of a country it cannot afford to buy our manufactures to any 
extent. By always buying aud never selling, its resources be- 
come exhausted, and its own productions remaining on its hands, 
it has nothing of value to give in return for foreign imports. 

The wey m which it will By opening the navigation of the 
Indus the easiest of all chaonels will be 
afforded for exporting the produce of 
Afghanistan, and the Punjaub, on the downward navigation 
of a magnificent river. These countries are rich in natural 

f reductions, and the time may come when the exports of the 
ndus will vie with those of the Ganges. The cotton of the 
Punjaub will find a ready sale for the English and Chinese 
markets. The tobacco of Multan, which is some of the finest 
in the world, the almonds, raisins, currants and other groceries 
of Caubul, which already supply the whole ‘of Upper India, 
the chrystal salt of the Punjaub, which is so highly prized 
throughout India, and its saltpetre and sal-ammoniac, will now 
become avaAable for general exportation. The assafoetida of 
Afghanistan is also a great staple. * It is an article of consump- 
tion for Various purposes all over the world, and in India it is 
in general use as a condiment. It is produced no where else 
except in AfjAanistan, and iir the neighbouring mountains of 
Khorasan, and at present it find its way. to Bombay by the 
sea ports of Rurachee and Buriiiie. Besides these are sanron, 
madUer, coitus arabicus and a variety of natural products which 
will be brought forward by the opening of the inland naviga^ 
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tion. The merchants^ will now enjoy the benefits of a return 
irtkie, and they will consequently be able to carry on business 
on lower profits than at preseot* The people of the Puitjaub 
and Afgbaiiistiin .will have an opportunity of disposing; of their 
produce, which will give them the means of taking ofi* a much 
larger quantity ot* our manufactures. They will resort in num- 
bers to the mart at Roree, with the merchandize of tbesa res- 
pective countries The accumulation of produce will hiake it 
cheap, and a great impulse will thus b6 j|>iveii to the expA)rta- 
tion. And after di'^posiug of It, tb^se wid return with invest- 
ments of English goods. People are willing to contest theni- 
selvcs with a very small profit, rather than carry the stock >back 
idle to their homes. Our manufactures will be rendered cheap- 
er and mure accessible to the people kt large, and their cuh- 
sumption will consequently be greatly increased. ' f 

As soon as a mart is opened upon the Indus, under 
British protection, the persons who carry on the travle of Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, with Shikarpoor and IJmritsur will all form 
establishments there. The Photedars have already gut 6o- 
mastalis at Shikarpoor, which is only a few milea from Bukker 
and the advantages of cheap and safe carriage, double profit 
and a quick and certain return, are too obvious to escape the at- 
tention of persons who are so alive to their owu interests as 
the IVlarwarries are. 


AHvanUg*** which will It would be superfluous to point out 
this arrangement, without . in the 
the ^iiHvigatioa of the In- least interfering with the kingdom of the 
, Punjab, will greatly increase its tiade 
and custom revenue and, by affording a market for its i^w 
pro jucc, it will increase its agriculture and land revenue also. 

Tiie effnct it will hi«vo have seen that the expeiice of 

of cooreyiog gooda of all kiuds from Bom- 

bay to' Shikarpoor, which is in the im^ 
mediate neighbourhood of Rome, is at present not less 
rupees 10-0-0 per maund, calculating^ the expeifteof navigat-' 
ing the Indus the same as that of navigating the Ganges, the 
expence of conveying goods from Bombay to Roree, wbeti 
the Indus » open, will be 12 annas par maund, u^u a navi- 
gation of little mqre than a month ; and if the snip is fr ight- 
cd dir< ct to the month.of the Indus, the freight, up t » Roree, 
will be only 8 annas ^’r maund, upon a Akvigaiion of tweuty- 
five days. Roree is less than half the distance firom the ied 
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that M irzapoor is from Calcutta^ without taking into account 
the windings of the rivers which are h^yoiid ail comparison 
greater in the Ganges, than they are in the Indus. The one 
dows in a straight and deep stream, with only general devia- 
tions from a diiect course, while the other is a continued suc- 
cession of reaches, which add to the length of the navigation 
as much as they increase its ditHculties by the iniiumernble 
shallowa and sand banks to which they give rise. Multdii is 
as near the sea IVI irzapoor is to Calcutta, and the expence 
of carriage will be one ru(>ee on a navigation of one month 
and twenty days. Umritsur, Lahore and Attock itself, tlie 
port . of Cashmere and Caubul, are a good deal nearer the sea 
than Verruckabad is to Calcutta, and the rate of carriage will 
be rupees 1-B-O per roauud, on a navigation of three months. 
It would be superfluous to point out the efiect which this 
extraordinary saving of expence and time will have in cheapen- 
ing Qur manufactures to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries, and in^ rendering them available for the purpose of 
exportation to more distant marts. 

None of the base metals are at present sent to IJmritsur 
via Baonuggur and Palee on account of the long land carriage. 
They are sent from Calcutta up the Ganges and Jumna, ns fur 
as the water carriage extends, and from thence by^land'to lJni>- 
ritsuf, and by far the greatest portion of the spices, which are 
exported to IJmritsur, are conveyed by the same route. When 
the water carriage is completed by the opening of the Indus, 
a much larger quantity of these commodities will be exported. 
They are all articles in general request, and their consumption 
will be increased in proportion as they are made cheaper by 
increased facilit es hieing given to their exportation. 


The effect u*e openiiiu of At present there are demands made 
for at almost every stage of the 

the preeent oppreniiive riu- road to obikarpoor and Uniritsiir with 
tie«, Mul in itiving it in- necessary coiicoiuitants of exami- 
nations, stoppages and private exactions, 

‘ Whea the I^dus is opened all this will be avoided as ed’i^tii. 
ally as if we .were to interfere by a violent exercise of autho- 
rity to, put a stop to it, and there will be no demand made for 
duty at' all, until the goods reuch the .entrepot at Koree. It 
also generajly happens that some one or other of the interme- 
diate opuhtries is in a state of disturbance, or even If this is not 
the cs^, there is always great danger to be apprehended friim 
tbiev^ and ' robbiers. There is no end to the applications for 
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redress which are made at the Delhi and Ajmere officer for the 
pltiiuler of dispatches of goods, many of which are on transit 
to Siiikarpoor and Udritaur. By opening the navigatioii of 
the Indus the trade will be rendered i tide pend t*nt of tbestate 
of tranquillity or disturbance of the intermediate countries, 
and tiieio will be very little approhension of Iosh of any kind; 

The iiHv^nMKe the new But it IS not merely the opeuinir' it 
m.r. «dl u... ». PO.IU or Affghauns and ' Pun- 

jabees to dispose of their raw produce 
nor the increased facility it will give to the exportation of onr 
own manufactures,' which renders the uavigatioii'^of ,the Indiiii 
an object of such great importance. It is the establishment of 
a new mart in an advantageous situation which will have*' the 
direct ancHramediate effect of rendering our maniifactuies ac- 
cesiblc to the inhabitants of the extensive countries, to the 
west of the river. They will no longer have to depend for 
their supplies of them upon the distant and precarious expedi-, 
tions described in my memoir, nor upon the limited exporta- 
tions of the Marwarries, but they wilt have the fountain of 
supply brought, home to theit owirdoor. At present the mart 
is not sufficiently advanced^ by seyeral hundred miles, and! 
countries through which our manufactures ought to pass in 
transit are the Ultima Thule beyoud which they are unable to' 
penetrate. ' But advance the mart to the natural boundary of 
Jiidia, and our manufactures w,iU be in common use in Aflgba** 
nistaii and the Punjab, and will pass through them in transit 
to the countries beyond. Delhi is an instance of how much 
may he effected by rendering our manufacture completely ac- 
cessible to the people. Owing to its being situated upon or 
in the neighbourhood of the principal channel of tr^e, the 
people have got into the habit of wearing almost Nothing else 
but English manufactures. Nine people out of ten. of those'"’ 
who are above the lowest rank, wear Ibng cloth, d^ity, mhah j 
lin, cambric, &c., in the hot weather,' and chints and 
cloth ill the cold, and even serimnts and other people of 
lowest rank have beg;un to Wear chintz and long cloth; 
shall hereafter submit a separate p^per upon the extrtmrdinary^^l 
conisumption of English manufacuiTes' at Delhi,, and 
mean time the fact is important in as far as it shorn how niiich^^ 
their use may be extended by rendering them cheap ahd 
aible to everybody, who may be d&pp^ to purchase.*' 
it must be observed, used to be maihtifacturea id gfeW qiidhti- 
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tiesi in Hindostan for exportation to the Punjab an i the coun- 
tries beyond the Indus, and as we have obtain d possession of 
the market of the former, it is not likely that the latter will 
escape us if the same facilities are aflbraed. 

The Affghans and Punjabees are habitually addicted to 
commerce, and they do not hesitate at present to make long 
jouriiies for the purpose to the distant marts of India. When 
therefore a mart is established upon their own frontier, with 
the additional advantage of the water uavigatiod of the Indus 
for the exportation of their own produce, they will see a new 
source of profit opened to them. The natives of every country 
possess facilities for earthing on the inland trade, to n hich no 
foreigner can pretend. They will become the carriers to all 
the more distant marts, and their local connections and know- 
ledge of the state of the subsidiary markets, will procure for 
our manufactures the most extended sale of which they will 
be capable. 

When all this is considered, some idea may be formed of 
the extent to which I nglish and foreign commodities and piece 
goods ill particular will find a sale after the navigation of the 
Indus has been opened, and a mart has been established up- 
on it. 

IMPORTS. 

METALS. 

Iron, copper, lead and other metals are to be found in va- 
rious parts of the Affghaun country, but I cannot ascertain 
that mines of any of the metals are worked. This is owing 
to the want of sKili and enterprize, and to the unsettled state 
of the country. The working of mines generally speaking, 
is not a branch of industry, to which a country, young in the 
progiess of nations, can successfully turn its attention. Even 
in India the importation of the 'metals from Europe has thrown 
most of the mines out of employ, and where they are still 
worked, it is only for the supply of the neighbouring district, 
the superior estimation in which the Europe metals are held, 

, giving t^m the monopoly of the general trade. Even the 
' lead mines, at Ajmere, with all the advantage of European 
skill, andi the additional expedient of manufacturing a part of 
the prodluce into shot, are unable to compete with what is im- 

g iried from^ Europe. Iron, which abounds in the Uiwar nAd 
walipr hills, k^^s its ground best. ,lt is'under-sold by the 
Ehgiisli iron, but js considered to be pf a tougher kind. Ai* 
most all the copper used in India is imported from Europe. 
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The consumption of the Punjab in metals, is supplied 
from Calcutta by tUe water carriage of the Ganges and Jumna, 
and then overland to Umritsur. The consumption of ^ft'ghan- 
istan is supplied partly by this route, partly by Bombay and 
t$hikarpoor, and partly from Russia, Bokhara, and all the 
countries beyond Alfghanistan are supplied entirely from Rus- 
sia. 

The opening of the navigation of the Indus will have a 
more immediate effect in giving a wide circulation to our 
metals than perhaps to any other commodity. Their weight 
is such, that they naturally take those chauntds of trade, how- 
ever circuitous they may happen to be, ivhfch offer the facility 
of a water carriage. None are sent to Dmritsur by Bombay 
and Palee, because the route on the Bengal side offers a. long* 
er water carriage, and now none will be sent by Bengal, be- 
cause the Indus presents a water carnage to every part of the 
Punjab. Proceeding up the Indus, our metals will be con* 
veyed from Attock to Caiibul, and from thence they will be 
dispersed throughout Central dsia Metals are an article of 
which the consumption is great, general, and certain. Cook- 
ing utensils, arms and a variety of oth^ r things, which must 
always be used by every family and individual, are composed 
partly or entirely of them. 

Copper, Tamba, is the kind of metal, which is ^ in the 
greatest demand in the Punjab and Cashmere, the same a sin 
the rest of India. Every Hindoo must have his brass lota, or 
water-cup, and his kutora, or saucer, as well as platieirs for 
baking cakes, and cauldrons for boiling rice. G reat quantities 
are also consumed in the copper currency. The principal part 
of what is exported beyond the Sutledge and Indus, is un- 
wrought copper in slabs, pigs, &c., but aboui a liuudred 
maunds of Thalees, or brass platters, are sent every ycTar to 
Umritsur. 

Copper- wire, Targhutee, (that is bundles of wire) is an ‘ 
article of great consumption Jn Hindoostan, for the manufac- 
ture of the tinsel ornaments, of which the natives are so fond. 
It is flat and very thin, and is ' brought wound round small 
wooden rollers. There are two kinds, tlie white and the red. 
The white sort sells at Umritsur at 17 rupees a score, and 
the red at 8 rupees, it is a curious fact that the whole of tlie 
consumption of the Punjab in this article is supplied from 
Russia by way of Orenburg and Bokhara, and It is sent on in 
^ considerable quantities tc Selbi. T have seen specimens of 
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the wire, which comes by this route, beariAgj|t^St(t>np . \yith a 
p elute ut the Virgin Mary,, and an inscription .tdiewing that 
' it >v.is uiade at Roreiibcrg. . Latterly,, hop^ever, it has begun 
to be imported largely, trom Cafcutla. J cannot tind that any 
other Kuiopean article is regularjy imported into Iiidia'over- 
land from Russia, but liussian bro^ cloth and many other 
ai tides are in common use on the very borders of India, and 
even eit Behawulpoor, which is withip them. When the In- 
dus is opened, the Russian trade, will be drjjven buck to its na-. 
tural limits, nearer their own confines., ^ With the superior 
manuiacturing faciiitie'4 we jpos:^sS, aii^ the advantages water 
navigation must giye ns over, a Jong land carriage^ it cannot 
be utheiwise. ,, .. 

, Spelter, Juie^ is the metal, 'which is used in composition 
with copper to produce brass, and its consumption is tlieiefore 
veiy gnat io all parts of the country., 

lio)., Loha^ is io tbe,gfeat€st demand in the Mussulman 
countries beyond the lodus, the cooking vessels there being most- 
l>of this rneta). Nor is its consumption much diminished by the 
barren natuie of the conutry. Every Turkoman family in the 
desert must have several irpu cooking ves^s, wb|cb are sup- 
plied to thorn ready made by the Russians. , J twill proba- 
bly be worth -our while also to import a, certain quantity ready 
made, and as soon as, we^obtpio. a iqoro intimate acquaintance 
w ith the, country, musters m»y be supplied for their manufac- 
ture .in England. Native wo<kmen may also be encouraged to 
settle at' Bukker, to make them up frocn the iron imported 
horn England. — Delhi, Gazette. 

(To be cmitinucd,), 

MAJOR GENERAL SH JOHN WITTINGTON 

ADAMS, K. C. B. 

' The character of every oOSegr^ is public prqperty. No 
Officer more merits a publication of his services thgu Sir, John 
Adams. It is due to him as well as to the Army at large, and 
even to the state, to publish the pets of one who has so repeat- 
edly received the* thanks ot Government — those .gf iDcrliapmnt 
and been noticed e?en by his Sovereign. The.mojincd orders 
regarding the honors of the Hath preluding any Officers under 
the rank of a Major General being maaea Knight Cpnamand- 
er,lBir John had nearly retired from public life, before he ob- 
'tained that distinction; though bis services in 1817, when a 
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Lieutenant-Colonel, entitled hini to such an honorable re- 
ward. Siiiely services, aiidt not rank, should guide tlie pri^- 
ci|)le of the gift ! To those acquainted with his bigh deserts 
—who shared with jiim in* the helds >of his ' military, TeMOWn 
and glory, it will be delightful to recall to mind acts holding 
so hi^h a (irlacc in the militiry history of India. To tho^e 
who' ^khovy* him but by name, it will be pleasing to become 
bM.t6r acq'uaiiited with him even though tiirougli an imperfect 
medium, and to gaui a. know, ledge of deeds honorable to the 
to which' ihey befbiig. 

2.— Major General ISir J. ' W, Adams entered the service 
ill thb'yeaf l7B0l<' In i794 he was present at the battle with 
the Kbhilfah's^ fphght. by Sii^ Kobert Abercrombie, and held 
the rank of Lied tenant. Brevet Captain 1796. 

— 111 17 ^7 he went to H\drabad with tim old TOUi Re- 
giment as Captain. 

4. — In 1709 he was present at the battle of MallievelUe, 
fought by General (late Lord) llarxis witli Tippoo Sultan. 

5. — 111 the same year he was present at the iiiglit attack of 
the *rope, at Seriiigapatam, under Colonel \Vellesley, (now 
Duke of Wellington.) 

O.^Oii the 4th May 1799 he commanded a Grena- 
dier Company at the storm and capture of Seringa pa- 

7. — In the same year he accompanied adet^lr^^tpf 
Bengal and Madras troops under Colonel Steven^n, 

Madras aiiiiy, again«( DoondiaH^ bah ; atid was/ present 
the taking of several forts dilring the operations ^'Vbich 
ensued. 

8. — In 1800 he returned from the coast to Cawnpoqv» 

where he commanded the 1st Battalion lOh Native Infantry, • 
(promoted to Major 21st September, 1004.) 1 ^, 

9. — In 1809 Lieutenant Colonel Adams commanded ms 
Regiment ill the I'orce under Majoi-Genl. St ^ger, wfiioh 
inarched to the banks of the Sutlej, to^ disuossess'Runjeet 
Sing pf his conquests on the leil, and coiifiue nim witfaiii hiS/ 
preset lihiits on the right bank, ’^riiose on the left Bank 
were restored to the Chiefs to whom they belonged ; and are 
now styled ** the protecied Sikh Slates.^* 

10. — In 18(^9 Lieut.-Colonel Adams commanded a de- 
tachiiieiit of 2 battalions,' and 2 corps of cavalry, dec., for the 
invasion of the Bhu£tee couatry; land effectually succeedechiai 
the bbjVbt of the service. 
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]l. — In 1813* the Lieuteuatit-Coloi,iiel was selected by 
General Sir G. Nugent^ Commander iii Chief, to succeed 
Colonel (the l»te Sir G» Maniudell,) in the command of the 
I'ield- Force in llewah. Opened the campaign by the'* siege 
and capture, by storm, of the strong fort of Fiitarrie, and 
received the thunks of the Governor General. The capture of 
this fort was followed by the fall of several others in that 
country. 

12. — Associated with the late Mr. Wancape in arranging 
the treaty with the Kewah state. 

13. — Selected in 1814 by the Marquess of Hastings 
to accompany his Lordship on his tour through the Up- 
per Provinces ; and received his Lordship’s unqualified 
tliunks. 

14. — In 1815 the Lieutenant Colonel was made a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

15. — In the same year, selected by his Lordship to suc- 
ceed Colonel (now Major-General dir Jasper) NicholSp in the 
command of a large force in the Province of Kumaoon, during 
the Nipaul war. 

1(1. — In 1816 was selected by bis Lordship to command 
the Kagpoor Subsidiary Force. 

17* — Iq 1817 was appointed to the command of the 5tii 
Division of the Army of the Dekhiiii, in the Mahrattah War 
of 1817-18, by the Marquess^of Hastings, who desired Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir T. Hislopto keep the Lieutenant- Colonel 
in command ; though there were senior officers not holding such 
commands. 

18. — The object of the war was to extirpate the Pin- 
darees said to have amounted to 40,000 men. The Mahrattah 
war rose out ofthe circumstance of the connection of Scindiah, 
Holkar, &c., with, and support given by them to, those free- 
booters. The Lieutenant-Colonel struck the first decisive 
blow. By well plfinned and executed movements, he fell in 
with,2 out of the 4th Durrahs, commanded by Wussul Mahom- 
ed, aijid Namdar Khati (in the abseoce of Kurreem Khan) 
killed l,wO, and dispersed the remainder. Namdar Khan 
surrendered! himself, and Lord Hastings, well knowing the 
Colonel'S knowledge of native efistoms, feelings, and preju- 
dices, assigned to him the difficult and delicate task of reducing, 
and afterwards ^of reconciling a large body of freebooters to a 
hitate of eociarorder/ by settUAg their chiefs and followers as 
peaceful inhabitaots in the very country In which they had ‘ 
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lived as a lawless banditti. Thus freeing the country frdill 
plunder and anarchy, and exhibiting the fact of the statesmaiij, 
as well as that of the soldier. Lord Hastings iiighly apprbmf 
of this service, and in alhision to' the military operations which 
produced the above result remarked O. O. 21st February 
IBIB, that^/ Lieut.-Golooel Adams, with his division, ably 09* 
operated in this object ; and, he subsequently, by the skilful 
direction of his detachments, gave the finishing blow to the 
remnant of the Pindarees, which had escaped by iitcalculaUe 
chance when nearly surrounded, &c.’' Moreover, though the 
plan of encompassing the Pindarees by concentrating divisions 
and detachments near the Nerbuddah — the scene of their pre» 
datory warfare. Still the penetrating eye of the Colonel fpupd 
that plans formed at a distance were necessarily imperfect, he 
instantly framed a plan of minute detail — it received his Lord- 
ship’s sanction ; and led to brilliant successes. 

19. — In 1818 the Lieiit-Colonel being on his march to 
Nagpoie to rescue the ex-Kaja, Appa Sahib, the ex-Peshwah 
being in full march on that place, pursued the latter with a 
part of his division; made a gallant charge at the head of a 
small part of it ; which ended in the dispersion of bis whole 
force commanded by Gokla. This defeat took place at Sooee> 
on the 17th April 1818, being left with only 6,000 men, the 
Peshwah was compelled to enter ItetO terms with Brigadier*. 
General (late Sir John) Malcolm. « 

This aflair executed after a march of 34 miles, was by bis 
Lordship in a G. O. 4th May 1818, ** styled a very brilliant 
affair, which terminated in the retreat of Bajee Aao, with 
considerable loss in men, guns, treasure, and catt'.e’’-^ indeed, 
nearly in thq capture of the person of the Peshwah, but, on the 
8th June following, when time had developed the consequences 
of the above affair, his Lordship in a private letter omieryedl, 
your defeat of the ex-Peshwan has not had half the display 
it merited, the boldness and ability of the attack w6re inaqed 
sufficiently apparent ; it is however, only tardily, and by degree, 
that we have become acqoainled with the extent of ruin de- ' 
tailed on Bajee Rao’s fortunes by his discomfiture on that du)r» 
Almost every one has now deserted him, and I hourly expetft 
to hear of his surrendering hiihself to Sir John, Malcolm* ' EU 
is so surrounded, that his escape seems now, unless he g^es oft ' 
singly, and in disguise, impiwticable^; but i htm to 
for To conclude, ^r John Malcolm induced 
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29.— On the 22d Jufy 1830> he was promoted by the gc* 
neral brsT^et to the rank of Major General'^ and subsequently 
ibade a Knight Commander of the Bath. The decoration he 
never wore : because he never received .it ? 

30 — The General completed his 70th year on the 17ih 
February 1834. 

31. — Aa Sir John Adams has ceased to command this di- 
vision, no one will, in candour, accuse the writer of this Imper- 
fect sketch of the services of one of the most dis'iiiaiii>hed of- 
fic€^rs the Bengal Army ever produced, with any design ti» flat- 
ter from worldly motives ; he has drawn his facts from public 
records, and though he has taken the liberty to give 2 exit acts 
from private letters of Lord Hastings, not only without Sir 
John’s consent, but at the risk of his displeasure — still he de- 
sires not to pay the good old General a Chinese honoi, but 
chooses while he is living, to lay beforb the world the truth, 
** without partiality, favor, or affection 

The benevolence of his private character is well known to 
a great many. I trust that, after a service of 53 years with a 
high military reputation, with good service rendered to the 
state, and retiring from public life with high credit, he may for 
many years in private life enjoy ** otium cum carry* 

ing with him, as he does, the esteem and regard of all who 
know him, and the respect of all who are not personally ac- 
quainted with him. And I hope in his latter days he may be 
as happy as he has been during so long a period of service ; 
during which he never had leave of absence, on his private 
afiairs till the present time. This is the only tribute a private 
individual cau pay him, but, it is hoped thni the Editors of all 
the papers will publish this statement, that it may become 
generally known. Sir John is the last Major-General, ever 
likely perhaps, to be employed on the Stqffof this Army ; and 
since by the death of Sir D. Ochterlony we have lost a Gram! 
CiroM : whcp than Sir John more worthy to take the vacant 
ribbon ! 

W. H. 

Delhi Oazcite, May 7 .] . 
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on 

TRAVANCOKE AND COCHIN. 

'he manner in which the Acting Rbsidrn? op 
Travancorr a^d Cochin and his Private Rata- 
''Blishmbnt subsist and travel. . . 

** The peopU generally model their mannenand their oenHmeuH by tbpee 
»/ the jrittil/'— P lato. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS GAZETTE.. 

Sir,-— Havins; succeeded in obtaining true copies of Uia 
correspondence whicli passed regarding the atrocious custortk of 
seizing, witliout payment or upoe< a nominal payment, poultry, 
Ash, cattle, and other articles of food from the half starved 
native inhabitants of this cantonment and the adjacent villages, 
in order to supply the table of our wouid-be superiors,, and of 
which** Caroline” has already given an account with so 
much sarcastic wit, I now beg to send you those copii^s, in the 
hope that you will grant them a conspicuoiu place in your 
valuable columns. 

As ** Caroline” did not give the public a full account 
of the manner in whicli the table of the acting' Rei^tdent of 
Travancore and Cochin has been and is daily supplied^; ort^how 
he and his private establishment are supported, allow, me to 
subjoin the following brief history. For the shke 6f hibvity 
and plainness, as well that it might strike ihe ireailer .more 
forcibly by its perspicuity, 1 shall .diyide it into secliims. 

1. The Oircars of Travancore and Cbohin, (aim, the 
humble and obedient servants and creatures of the acting Re- 
sident) issue writs to the inhabitants of the two prpviims ac- 
cording to the population of each village,^ town, &jb. ior the 




Resident, and the maintenance of his private ^ estam&[t^i^at; 
just as a Turkish princess, or proHilute, Is allowed *fp 
by every oppressive and ctuel act' tbc revenues of a or 

ytllage, for the purpore of purcbasif^g luxuftes for her j^tb, 
hose, or some other part of her chaste and sublime body. ' 

2. If a village cannot furnish, or if the acting j|)esideipi*h 
butlers and the superintendents* ^ 'the suphlM; ''184' lep^ 
Govinda Pilly and the ^ pensioned serjeant RpbeA’ Maiihayk 
head of the Quiloa Police^ are Dot satisAed wl^.djlrtielaE^'fur- 
nished, in either case, the 'villagers pay ready cart, nts&vdii^ 
to an inland tariff, far the ariicles of food or provender they 
might have to supply. s * - . 
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, 13. The, result of lhn^> contrib«»lio3»^t^e9»QtioiB8^ .anc 
pleaders, exeraiMid>fQr ihepurpQse of nueiataii^iag aii^Qe«r->pai< 
fuocUMeery, and his priva|.e ost^hHshoieat^ are poveaty, wreteh 
' edaesa» and miasery amongst the^ inhai^ntaM 4 ^f Ttaveiieoiv 
andoC<»cliiii, in. a degree unknown to the annSiU^of mlmkind 
To., this aCrpeioiis abomiaable oustom^must be traced one of tin 
prineipal <^ses which have .hostoned the niin > of two of thi 
ri(dieaii |ind most feis|ile pcovinGee of, Malabo^* « < . . 

,14. ThotoiiAy*jp6tlK>d of effectually abcdishiagso ruinout 
a jQiu»,t 9 ai». 4 i|d, entirely removing die evils whicb. continue U 
result froin it, is by establishing a well organised > Police foi 
Tra^anfipce . and Cochin, and appointing at itS'bSad a well 
paid» able, and humane .M^i8trate.;Mwho instead of being r 
I slave, and favourite of the aothig Rc^dent, would be^an effec- 
tual icheck to the Conduct of the a^iting Resident towards the 
' inhabitants. -Would to God that the present enlightened and 
humane ruler of India will dslgn. to. act upon this my bumble 
suggestion. . < 

; 16. If the abolition of suttees has ensured him a high 
reward, g lasting fame, the.emdic^ipig not only from South- 
ern India, bu^ front British India in. general* the oustom . ali 
leady .described, India’s heaviest cnrae* ^tbe infamous altar i on 
which pritisbJhamanity.^and' British^ bonpr have been aacrU 
iiced, that of .depriving die inbabitanta of their last moinels ot 
bread in order f^ eupply the table of Jtheir rufers and nulgisr 
tra|ef», and makings ns feel in.' a itime of: profound peaeei the 
of the most cruel and harhiefcms v^ars. Onr great imlex 
will bj-dm. la^«mentioiied actammrn a higher lewdrd^ V'tobre 
laatingifaine, sutdt as have never. Hdlen to the lot fof.nhy other 
friegd of mamp*r*fQiir if H is generonf Nd noble to. save a life 
from a violent dnath,, bo;$v matev bow ,glorious> mnst^rbe the 
act, which stops the band of the strong* 4he. rich, and the go* 
veri|iiig from depriving, the. poor, the wtak, aisd the go* 
veip^ ibs,ir.,mise^bleipittain^,,.a^ the^; provender of their 
ca1^k^iel4phpa}si]fes the ann^th%psoatchesMfooni *^the owidom 
the last yuorsel of food reserved foi^ her famiahingiinfant f . 

' ..k.V;A.VoK>|I 
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yoc that some time io last month, on the aay'of your de- 
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— There can Qiia|)iit>,iiitirc>difficuU9< in jestabMiijBg a Steam 
ComiimujKaUoii wiUi t-alcutlatbaii^wtlt «The Far- 

ie0 JUugk^LimUap majp be tta^qwal to the uoitevtaking, but 
be aaayit^ procuna stoHeners ofiadeqnale pcmrea for Uie 
,pQr|KNi||ai aiMl» va^ the tionUi <11(^681/ Mooflooir^ I believe^ 
upon very good mithoriiy, that even during the period which 
is very,al^ct»itt.4iuratioD|^twlien4t i» at its heiglHhi the weather 
4^^ wonie ik^ thali whtoh iaoonstantiy overcome by steaaa* 
4 w6 fiagiioit and Irish Channeb. 

lematii dear >iriryour faithful servant^ 
^adm^H0ie0iii».4fril 19. (8d.) W. €«. BeNTiNCK« 

Tq C. B. Orbenlaw, £8Q. 4^c. 4rc* Caltutta. 

Sir» — 1 have had the honor to receive 00 the 6ih instant 
by th^ JBugk Lindtag your letter of 9th January last, with its 
several . printed , ^enclMiirest and the letter oC credit of M^eascs. 
WUUa . and JSarle on* the house of Briggs and Co. for £500 to 
be 'ap|4iiBd to such expenses as may necessarily be incurred 
here for l!te .Irasnmiasion of letters, to and from Alexan*^ 
dria ond Sues. t> 

1 have now tobincloae to you tbe.copy ef a letter address*** 
ed < by me , to^ Mr. Sensreiaty Macnaghten and which you will, 
1 Iritft, .find, to embrace nearly all the points vrbioh might be 
required in reply to your letter of 9th January. 

As to the .appointment of an agent at Sues, this is I 
think quite unnecessary, as the one already*lheie b notive and 
infolUg^ut aud folly equal to the additional dalies whioh' may 
bq^required of.himiiii coiisequoiioa o£ the pew steam establish^ 
manUnYUgd bn b^Btpreover^weU acquaimed with, and eespeoted 
by tbe local « authorities there, s^id pf course 'better abtd 'to 
afford Mnmediete.eRd effieient assislaiiee^lhaii eny other person 
who might be appointed. . ' 

1 hope that 1 need not^assure you of the very warm ioter- 
CBi.*wbbh 1 take in the. success ct the establishinent' by steam, 
of. a.^aiemunicatiM between India and England via Egypt, 
and Mutt the Committee may confidently reckon on my scalous 
effeilaut of this object and may freely oomidand 

my besiMrvieee, 

I ka^palbc honor to be. Sir, your veiy«(dmdim|d^‘^4^^ 
smtmrt,. - r V ' . . > .ti* 

H. M/s A|;enlsmdN€oeuttMEuu^ 
CfMo, ItarcliJOfi . 
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: < i &cret^ 'lAe (0imn««iaair» ife.' 0i 
• Sir,v4^4lliave the hbiMMir io’'a<sbw6#teNlg^tlli;'w 
yowr letter of t5th J^eeMlier imt, leitk Hh^MeletiMaf;^ wttMf 
I recewedoa /llie/'6:^ iee^t^^y iKa 
aelfremvfiiMob^*'^ ^ ;'i' «* * - ■ '••« » ^ 

. t < . «l .IcMt eo.ttiiMi in eatenegr en Hie gubjM '#tlll^iitft 
Mebenet (‘AH« wbe-hee^egaered me Ihethe will ilo every 
in bis power to promote 'the ubjects in question, eiid^to eidbt la* 
every >way the wisbes of the. Supreme Goeei^iimeift of iiujinf 
at» well as 'thoaeof/tiieOnminittee New^S^rgkratekm 
l^uiid ; and he assures me of his anxious wisii to ^e tlie full 
success of this new< enterprise, Itr whidH lilf rfj^ards as 

being deeply interested.^ : J » 

' >iie has ^giveir ordem for^ FIrmaif to^t^oklShd^fdr bKi^ 
signature,H in order thiat Slieiklt banker Ally may b0 rbci>|:^ti^ 
ed' at Judda* as agent to the New £angs^ Steam' Fhitd, aAatIm 
strictest orders will be seat to the authQrities of'tbat to, 

afford to him uU: the facilities and hfd whioli ho ffiaj^ ire<j[nlrer iff; 
the discharge of bis duties. ^ ^ i. - 

Or>iersAof a lifce^ aaturd wtil alho be sent to the wittho^ies 
of Cosseiff and' Sue^, le give similar faiolliiidh aifd'ald ilih^ 
agents of^ the Uonorable Company at thoseplacrs t dad^imby* 
confidently state, that these persons will not' find anf pfhi^i/ 
but quite^tbemmtrary, toihe diseharga of fbadulihs trliihh’may 
be required of theai» v ^ t ••»;*'* '»<• 

, ,<ifvTbo^ Commitlea need therefore fOsly issue tbeif' olihi dfred‘<^* 
lions to.their agents at iudda, Ceesair and Sues ^itd 
same tma to direct them to; apffiy to me'iti ease ahV^tAaMlA^ 
which liowever 1 do'aot apprehendvahould arish^on 
the authorities, and I may ^ely aiaeftdaiaftahe^FaeM^mR'W 
move al) the* difficulties. * J**«;lw* 

' In rogard to.thafrelative advaaiages of'C^ilseir aid Shies, 
as poets of disembarhiation of tbema^aiid i' 

no^jiestlatioo ta expressh^ myt dhoided40|^usioir»«ia 
Suea^ 't ‘ t 

wiU^J^aire at lefiat<^tsfi days;"'tfi«d' ptudeiiMtl* 
about fifteen, in crossing the desert; and des<mnditlg* 
froiUiACkwssirJotChi^^ ■.'*•* /. •*- .•n ^ 

The JEbyA JUniifajf steamer in her pvmnt voyage v al f WWiy 
ai.Sa^g,ia *X3o^ and tlie de^Ml^thhes 

afTivsi>hj|Ct«r4rm^^9aoarhi$^^ Moraovef^ttas^ia^^ 

never can be expected even in-the mostaUdhiafl^ksd^ ^ 

longer on her passage between those two places,' CoUMr^and * 
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Suez, than three days, and 1 therefore think that there cannot 
be a doubt as to the preference to be given to Suez as the point 
of disembarkation for the mails. . 

The advantage is still greater in davor of passengers, as 
they will avoid the tiresome journey across the desert from 
Cosaeir. 

However it might be expedient to have a dep6t of coals 
at Cosseir, under the diarge of the Company’s agent at that 
place. 

There is not any place lower than Cosseir on the Eastern 
side which offers any facilities whatever for the object in view. 

Two English civil engineers in the service of the Pacha, 
Messrs. Galloway and Wallace, are at present surveying the 
ground between this city and Suez, for the purpose of iaying 
a double rail road for the conveyance of' goods, by means 
of carts, attached to locomotive engines ; and it is not at ail 
improbable that this road may be completed, and^the carts in 
operation, in little more than a couple of years. 

In this case 1 should suppose that a considerable sum 
might be saved to the enterprise by steam yesspls in the article 
of coal, as this might then be sent dir^t from England to 
Alexandria ; from which the transport of Cairo in boats, and 
thence across to Suez in the nil road will be both cheap and 
easy. 

A pourier of the Pacha brought to me yesterday a letter 
from Mr. Auber, of the India House, dated London 31st Ja- 
nuary, in which he informs me that Lieiitonaiit Lake of the 
Madras engineers, the bearer of his letter, was charged witli 
important dispatches from the Court of Directors to the Su- 
preme Government, and that it was hoped he would reach in 
time to go to India by the HicyA Lmd$a^: 

As Lieut. Lake will be here this evening, or to^'inorrow at 
latest, Capt. Wilson of the Hugh Lindgag, who is now here, 
bad resolved on proceeding to Suez on the IsHb instant, in or- 
der to convey <Lieut. Lake with bis dispatches to Bombay. 

In regard to the transmission of the packets to Suez, I 
shall make such arrangements as will I hope secure their safe 
and speedy conveyance ; but 1 have to point out that I should 
deem \l very advisable that there should be one janissury at 
Cairo, and one at Alexandria, belonging to, and paid by, the 
steam establishment. The packets received by me here from 
the Hugh Lindutg for England were forwarded on the same ’ 
day under charge of one of the consular janissaries ; but the 
lease might arise, when no janissary of the consulate would be 
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available for ihat puispose* A drogomaii wMid also be found 
a necessary akl to the travcdlers to and from ladia, both at 
Cairo and Alexandria, as the droj^omaus of the Consulate are 
{generally fully occupied in their other dmies. 

£ have n>»w only Ur request that you will do m*' the kind- 
ness to express to Ills ' Excelleticy the Kight Honorable, the 
Governor General in Cojincil* the happiness it will afl^nrd me 
to give my humble aid to tlie undertaking now in course of 
progress; and that £ shaU at all times have great pleasure^dn 
attending apd conforming to such auggestioiis or directions as 
His Lordship may be pleased to honor me with. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

Pat. Campbell, 

H. M.*s Agent and Consul-General, 
Cairo, March 10, 1834. 

To G. Ashburnbr, Esq. 

Secretarg to the Steam Committee^ Bombay^ 
Sir,-— 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated 31st October last, with the accompanying papers 
and pamphlets, which reached me here during a temporary ab- 
sence from my post. 

it has afforded me much pleasure to learn the progress 
which has been made in India in raising funds for the opening 
of a communication by steam between that country and Eng- 
land ; and 1 shall feel most happy in promoting the undertaking 
by every means in my power 

] t was to be apprehended that the loss of the Nautilus, 
and the consequent delay of her despatches, would prevent 
any arrangement being made in England for availing itself of 
the Hugh Lmdeay^s return to Bombay; but it appears that in- 
telligence of her intended voyage bad reached London, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, in sufficient time to enable the Court of 
Directors to transmit important despatches, .which are just 
arrived, by Lieut. Lake, though he was obliged to eeme on 
from Malta to Alexandria in a merchant vessel. 1 trust, how- 
ever, that the representatioDs from your quarter will ioduoe 
His Majesty’s Government to grant every facilitation for keep- 
ing up an intercourse of so much importance, both in a political 
and commercial point of view.' 

In the eveat of objectioiis being made to OiEtend at once 
the Malta steam packets to Alexandria, there can be oo doubt 
that, independently of the Government aUowAuci^. for convey- 
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kn% the mail, ample field will be found fer the employment of 
private steamers on that line, arising out of the growing im*- 
portaiice of Egypt and Syria, and the number of travellers who 
are attracted thither by curiosity or oomthercial pursuits. 

1 do not anticipate that any reliance can be placed on 
support from the Mediterranean merchants in the way of 
pecuniary contribution ; but there is every reason to expect 
that the Goveiumeni and the merchants of Malta will give the 
utmost encouragement to an undertaking that promises to be 
productive of so many advantages to that island. 

Should the plan of running steamers from Bombay be ub 
timately adopted, 1 am of opinion that the arrangement sug- 
gested by Capt. Wilson wit] be found the most eligible^ for 
forming the coal depots at Maculla and Juddah only, as the 
uncertainty of the conveyances between Alexandria and Suez 
would renuer it extremely difficult to keep up a supply at the 
latter place from this side, till the railway between Cairo and 
Suez, for which a survey is now making by order of the Viceroy, 
can be completed. 

In the mean time every protection and assistance will be 
afforded by the Egyptian Government towards kee{>ing up the 
intercourse through this country. 

I have, See. 

R. Thurburn. 

Cairo, 12th March, 1834. 

REPORT 

4)F THE SUB-COMMITTEE TO THE OENEitAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE NEW BENGAL STEAM FUND. 

The Committee appointed to report upon the Forbes have 
not had time to draw up in detail a statement of the circum- 
stances which led to the accident that caused her return. They 
have made a personal examtnaiioD, accompanied by Mr. Hol- 
royd, blit they have also requested practical* engineers,' and pro- 
fessional boiler-makers further to examine and give their 
opinion upon the state of the boilers generally,— when such de- 
tailed statement will be prepared aitd%ubmHlicd. 

In the mean tim<>, it may be satisfactory to the General 
Coimmittce to know, that there does not appear to bave^been 
any defect whatever in the boilers when the Forbes left this 
pert; nor does it seem that the aeeidenf was one against which 
all tbe^sual and ordinary means of precaution were not taken 
dt one which might not equally have o^rred ton new boiler 
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buf fls occurrence suggests otber measures of pfocaution which 
will effectually' provide against future falliii'e frpm, the saine 
cause. 

'I he Committee ffbd that, from the stoppage by the forma- 
tion of salt in the blowing-off pipe attached to the far-board 
alter- boiler, and In other pipes connected with that boiler^ an^ 
communicating through the remaining boilers with three oth^ 
blow-off pipes a^deposit of salt, estimated at 2 or 3 tons^ ha^ 
accumulated in the Wiler between the flues. This occiipytiig 
the place of water between the fllies would be a sufficient 
cause to account for the rending of the boiler, which appears to 
have taken place with great force in d distinct angles of the 
flues. If the water had been low in the boilers that also might 
have occasioned the injury, but the Committee have no reason 
at present to believe ihat such was the case. They will be 
able to speak more positively on this point when the boiler feed 
pipes are taken off which there has not yet been time to do. 

* There are 6 boilers of which 5 do not appear to have 
received any injury, 'the necessary repaiisthe Committee 
have every reason to believe will not exceed 5,000 rupees, 
and they can be completed in 2 months from their commence- 
ment. Messrs. Jessop and Co. are willing to undertake the 
work on these terms, as also such other additional work as the 
Committee may recoroiiiend to prevent the possiblitv of the 
recurrence of similar accidrjits. The Cost of which last the 
Committee apprehend must fall upon the Fund. 

J. Kyd. 

C. B. Greenlaw. 

Jas. Prinsep. 

J. W Fokbks. 

T. E. M. Turton. 

Calcutta, 0th May, 18:14. 


MEETING OF THE CREDITORS OF THE LATE 
FIRM OF COLVI'N AND COMPANY. 

A' ineeling of the creditors of the late firm of Colyip ieiiij 
Company was held oh lhe2d May ih’ Hastiijgs’ Streef^pursiiimi 
to advertfBemeiit,fdrthe purpose bf considering and repon^m^ 
ing to the ' Insolvent 'Court t^c measures ^thai may ^ppjMajf to 
the meeting best*'&ldulated Tbr the future management, mid 
winding up of the Afihiife'djf the estat^. y ' ? ' 

" On the motldtt' of Mr. MeFhrtau, Mr.‘ W.' W' BiM took 
the Chair. 'The Chairman irfated the purpom^of the^ meeting. 
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gave an outline of accounts/ and expls^iied how the services 
of Mr. Macnaghtcti, wlu) had given great satisfaction, may 
be seCuied. 

It was proposed by Dr. lytlor, seconded by Mr. Saun- 
Heis, and earned unanimously : — I'liat from the l>t instant 
the remuneration to tlie Assignee shall be made in the way of 
commission at the rate of 5 per cent upon the dividends, in- 
stead of the former mode of remuneration by salary, which 
commission is to be in full of all charges, with the exception 
of law charges, printing and posta<;e. 

It was also proposed that Mr. A inslte shall be allowed 
800 Rs. per month, to be included in the 6 per cent, to the 
Assignee. 

Signatures of the creditors were then affixed to the above 
irsolutioris and the meeting broke up. 

TONTINE or INDIA. 

A general meeting of subscribers to the Tontine of India 
was held at the office of the assignee of the late lirm of CriiU 
tenden Mackillup and Co«> late Secretaries and Treasurers, 
on Saturday the 17th May. 

John Palmer, £sq. in the Chair, 

Mr. Leighton submitted the following statement of the 
remaining funds of the institution, premising that he bad 
placed an ext namely low valuation on the landed property : 

Cash balance in the hands of Messrs. 

Cruttenrien, Mackillop and Co. on the 10th 
January 1834 Sa. Rs. 

Siiadwell and Goss’s three houses in 
Mntaliy 

Premises in Park Street 

Sheriff’s Mortgage ••.... 

Cash received since the fai- 
lure, 7,183 5 7 

Deduct petty disbursements, 20^ 8 0 

Finstl dividend on two shares in the Se- 
venth Laudable Society on the life of the 
late Jas. Stewart, 

Final dividend on one share in the Idth 
Supplementary Society on the same lifei*. 

** Shares in force 307|th9.. .Total Sa, Rs. 3,58, 07G 10 li 


2,84,919 13 4 

20,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
30,000 0 0 

7,166 18 7 

4.000 0 0 

2.000 0 0 
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After a good d^al of disbusgioa the follon^iog resolutions 
were adopted by the meeting, ?iz« ^ 

Proposed by Mr. MacIntyre and seconded by Mr. Abbott 
— That the foliowieg gentlemen be elected Directors : 

Mr. W. Bruce, Mr. D, Ross, and Captain J. Meel.’* 

Proposed by Mr. Bruce and seconded by Captain Steel— 
That Mr. Leighton be elected Secretary on the allowance 
prescribed by the 18Ui article of the fundamental rules of the 
institution.’^ 

Proposed by Mr. Macintyre and seconded by Mr. Ross 
— 'that the proprietors of the Union Bank be requested to 
act as Treasurers of the institution.” 

Proposed by Mr. Bruce and seconded by Mr. Ross — 
** That in order to bring the atfairs of the institution to hs 
speedy a close as possible, it be recommended to the subscri- 
bers at large to authorize the sale of the claim on the late 
firm of Cruttcnden, Mackillop and Co., and that the Secre- 
tary proceed to a sale of the landed property with the least 
practicable delay.” 

The meeting then separated after a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. — Engluhman* * 

CALCUTTA AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

On Friday the 2d May was held, at the Town Hall, the 
twenty-third anniversary of this Society -the Lord Bislmp in 
the chair. His Lordship commenced the proceedings with a 
suitable address, of which we regret we can given no account, 
as we were not in time at the meeting. 

The report of tlie committee was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Dealtry, one of tiie secretaries. It detailed the progress of 
translations of the scriptures undertaken under the patronage 
of the ' society, the printing and circulation of the scriptures 
indifferent languages, intelligence from branch societies, and 
the state of the funds. It was stated that a greater number of 
copies of the scriotnre had been put in circulation, and more 
pecuniary support had been received during the last year than 
at any former period of the society’s existence, notwilhstatidifig 
the recent commercial distresses which, it was expected, would 
paralyse, at least for a time, the efforts of liberaKty in thie 
presidency. Encouraged by this patronage lha committee had 
extended their plans, and anterred into engagements to the 
amount of 10,000 Ks which they hoped the public liberality^ 
would enable them to meet. 
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After Ihe reading of the re port » it li|ir>?ed by iheHeT'- 

Mr, rislier^ and seconded by we itev.^AIr* ScraMT^r, 

pore:— 

** That Oit> report now ri^ad be printed «ifid eirrulated atmonrat 
the mcmhem . anil siibsi ribera of *ihe Soeieiy^ and that ihey t>«‘ 
required to ledoiible Oieir exertioua to extend its influence, and to 
nifer their fervent prayers tiiaf the deviiie hlesaiiig may give effl^ 
(leitry to the endeavours to promote its objects.** 

Mr. Fishei said he was sure the resolution he proposed 
would meet the wishes of all who were present. The spreadi 
of the scriptures was working extraordinary effects throughout 
the land, and the success tuet with should serve to encourage 
those who were labouring to do good to hold on in their course, 
fiotwithstandiiig any discouragemc^nts that might present them- 
selves. 

The Rev. Mr. Mack said that if the acceptance of the 
report depended on its merits, the report was worthy of being 
received, as it showed that double work bad been done under 
pressure of difficulties. He mentioned several things that 
were occurring in different parts of India, which tended to 
confirm *t 4 ie view taken in the report, of the dissemination of 
Christian knowledge. Some tbinu, Mr. Mack rbiitinued, tliat 
when persons of different denominations meet for the promo- 
tion 01 the objectH^ of such ti society, it is at the expense of 
religion, not so much through piety as to show the excess of' 
ihtjir liberality. This was a mistake ->the great object of tbe 
Bible Society was circulate tbe scriptures without note or 
Cimimeiit, throughout tbe world, and surely there was enough 
ill this to warm, every heart. Had there not been a generous 
piiociple like this, it could not haye maintained itself. It is 
true this object the society had in . common with others, but 
there was a peculiarity in the means. By circulating the 
scriptures, we show our deference to tbe authority of God, and 
to his way of^^iirrying on his purposes ; and we show our sense 
of the. ii)triti;&i'c force and worth of the Bible« which sense is 
derived ftoin one’s own experience of the.sufiiciency to the 
Bible to change the heart. These things .testify that tbe 
society Js entirely founded ou. religion, it is fu^th^ra law of 
the society that the work is to be carried op by the co-operation 
of ail,. by which wp recognize the sufficieacy of ChrUtianity for 
all purposes; and . ovoilook all human disuiictions. Mr. M; 
concluded with observing that the public liberality had beeu 
greater than on previous years, but it was still necessary that ' 
wf should make the caus<; of tbe*socicly our own ; that it was 
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not sufficient to distribute the Scriptures^ unless followed By the 
prayers^ and example of Christians; 

The Rev. Mr. Bateman propqjsed, and Dr. Corby a sup-** 
ported the followiug re&olution : — 

** Ttia| this nieelinf, thankful to see the improvement which is 
iroifig on anioogst ell vlasKes of the community, considers a sacred' 
duty to incr^tase its exertions, in order to provide Christian ASissi* 
oiiaries and other trienJs to the cause of Christianity with the word 
of God ill the different languages and dialects under this presidency 
to enable them to meet the growing demands of enquirers, and to 
put into their hands that book whirh contains truth vrithoui mixture 
of error, and winch aliiiie msketli wi^e unto halvdlion." 

Mr. Bateman observed that the word of God wa? not only 
a blessing in itself but a companion to every other good works! 
What were missionary and tract societies without the Bible to 
refer to as a standard? The Bible is the governor and regula- 
tor of the machinery ; it puis in more steam when it is wanted, 
and keeps back when giving out too much. In ail things it 
was difficult to keep out error and prejudice, but here was trhfh 
without mixture of error. Mr. Bateman related what had' 
fallen under his own observation to show the effects of simple 
study of the Scriptures. A Brahmin at Biirdwan had been 
suspected of being a Christian, and brought to Mr. Batemaii 
to find out what he was : and it was soon discovered that he 
was a sincere believer. He had been taught English by Rani« 
mohun lioy, but nothing elso. He got a Bengalee and an 
English Bible, and studied himself. When asked what he 
thought of Jesus, he quoted the text ** I and my Father are 
one.^' 

Dr. Corbyn said all persons werq occupied; some in 
charitable, some in education societies, and some in promoting 
steam navigation. This society unites those several objects in 
one. To circulate the Scriptures is higher charity than merely 
relieving temporal wants. Steam navigation is intended to 
facilitate communication between enlightened and heathen 
countries ; so he who carries a Bible to an ignorant man brings 
heaven nearer to him.' 

Dr.' Marshman moYed the following resolution, which was 
seconded by the Bev. Mr. Hoberiin : — 

** 'That this ro'eetiug regards with grest satisfaetimi . the spread 
of Bngiitit ediicsltion conducted on soilnd Christisv prineiples amongst 
the naHvei of this country, as lending amongst other advantages to 
give ^om greater fariUties for the intelligent perus'sk'of the fifiklish 
version ctf the Bible.” . . 
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t Dr. Maisbman urged ih^ acceflaitj npt ^||! of gieiogpe? 
cuniery aiii, but uf making pecsoeal e^urUoug |o mittlm Bible 
iu the bands of the.lieatbeiis atcuind us. . .H|iireiatfd ctoiocU 
dent that had occiiireci about thirty yiSirs agO| te eliow the 
effects produced by the reading of the Scriplures* t ijit. Ward 
took a copy of the Beng^^lee New Testament . to the village of 
Kamkistiiopore on the other side of Calcutta, and placed it in 
a moodee’s shop, requesting the man to allow all, who were 
desirous, to read it. The next year seven persons came'froni 
thht village, and one of them was a man, fifty years of ape, by 
name Jugguttnath% and a worshipper of Jnggunnath. Thw man 
was a most zealous devotee of dugguonafii, but after hearing 
the New Testament read by others, (for he could not read him* 
self) his mind was so changed that he. renounced idolatry a^d 
took op his abode near Serampore. Hie' former god Juggen- 
Bath was stuck up in a garden ; and when on one occasion fuel 
Was wanted, his wife proposed to cleave Juggunnath for the 
purpose, which was immediately done; Several other conver- 
sions took place through that one book placed in js eornor* 

The following motion was proposed by the Biev, Mr. Both 
well god seconded by the Rev. Mr. Ui^, late of Berham- 
pore : — 

** *rhat this mf*efing offers Its best tligtrks for the imporfsnt ser- 
vices i^iidefed by the lifAceni andComibittee iirf this S^iety « and 
also by the alsoctafious and individnaia that have hetm seiiveiy 
•sgaged io preasote ita oiijecia, and vequmts them to oontinue 
valuilde iaboi.iia. 

The following gentlemen to form the offiosn end com* 
mitteeof the ensiling year with power to add to their nuinber : — 
l’slravi.r-*Tne Right Reverend Laid Bis|iop of CaicuMa. 
Preuident — W. W. Bird, Esq. ' 

Viet iVestdenL— VeuerMble Archdeacon Corriow 

V ' 

O. Dotiggl, £<tq. C. El T^'^velygu, Efq. 

J. DtiuKsI, E«*q. , Col. Oatlowj^. 

D. MopHifaii, £«q/ , MMior flnlcmiiiod^’ r < 

K. D. .Mangles, £sq. ^ CdH MfC^oV. . 

G. Money, Enq. ' CrfptC Biaelg* ^ . 

Withgil climgjiBen who are mornhsMof thsCosMSilHee#' 
SeeuiUriim, . A -.r ..t.; 

. , Rev,^. Msrshmaii, ^ T* JDpailry* ^ 

Msc 9()iw«(Iincdasime;ifmafk#rAit tbe^ohj^tioo 
mimy C0|d«if pf the Scriptures w^e Amt^aa wasi fog m 

Mcksge of Martyn’s Persiaii Tsgtffiaeqfh hW 

Ifing unopened to this day. It could not be expected . that 
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sTery Cray sent out would snswor i|s purposes. How much 
ri^ fttte dll ius^abli |))4(clds ; yot uo odA' will 

d^ibyUidi'ttte dilit doss)|aod to tbA oartb/ 

" Hill bbto' ie^monif to tho ststeoients of Bfr. Fm^sFi 
attd related iartoAs aiiecdotes in point. 

ti then ttibv»*d by R. D. Mangles* Esq. and second- 
ed 1^ ihe^ Rev. Mr.'LacroiY:~ ' ' ' » 

i> ' L Thftt die ibsHke of ilia meeting be given to the President fbr 
Iris sttenltoii (o the interests of t.ha$<» :iety iliroi«gli ihe psst yetf/^^' 
-Tbs Lord Bisbop in rising tir retorn tiumks, n^e somo' 
remarks on giving tbs Bible with the note and comment of per*' 
tonal enain|M* and on the necessity of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit to set the whole machinery is moUon.-wJSbpltsA**^ 
nuM. 

' MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY QF m 
CALCUTTA. - > 

' Pr^eeedintffi fof e MeeHng kM on the Zrd dfsy^ 18 Ma • 
Mnwrinfis Elkctcd. — E. W. Clarribntt* T. Kipnbll/^ 
and'C. Griffiths* Esqrs. ^ , 

' OftbrNARY MBMBgRS PJlOPOSBD.— T. H. 

Esq. Assi^tiant Surgeon Bombay • Medical Service* W Drs* 
Morchead gud Dgcat ; Dr. , Wilkie, Assistant Surggdn Jlengai' 
Service* by Messrs. Prench andTytfer; Dr. McGowan*. byi 
Messrs, Twining and Bramley t David * Ricbaidsonv Bane 
Assistant Surgeon Madras Medical Service* by Messrs; Harw^ 
tng^and Egerttm, • 

Letters were read from Dr. A. R. Jhck^n, and 
Raleigh, Esq. requesting ’ their names to be withdrawn JTrom 
the list t»f Member^ of die Society. 

The proposal by Bramley and Twining* at the 

last Meeting* telative id the apiiropriation of die Soeiety^s 
claim on the estate of the late firm of Mackintosh iind .Go. to 
the Diirchase of tuActs in tiie Lottery prpp^d by Jthe amisnees 
of the estate, wag brought forward for decision* and cairwl. 

An-eatract of.a lettsr* addressed to the SacreMwyof the 
Society* from the Editors of the hkdia Jauriiai of *Me4ufil 
Netence* contaUiing soggestions with a view of esIablisUnf a 
bbldu between that Jeemal and the Society* was read. ' 

^ WMb leferfettce to itbe ehbte* it was pre|KriS^l:W 
Cdtbyn* iedonded hy M^t liridlik,— ; - ^ ' 
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" That the Secietary of the Medical Society be aethoiisr-' 
ed to commuritcate with the Editors ot* the India Jcwmal tjf 
Medical Hcience, for the purpoa^ of ascertaining how far tiie 
suggestions contained in their letter, are feasible.^’ > 

The following amendment was proposed by Mr. Hutchin- 
son, and seconded )t>y Dr. Spens, and carried : 

That the publications of the Society be carried on as 
heretolur^S as the Society may ihiuk. proper, without reference 
to tlie India Journal of Medical Science, or any other pub- 
lication.’’ 

The following resolution was then proposed by Dr. Gra- 
ham, seconded by Mr. Egerton, and carried : 

** That in consequence of the resignation of Mr. R. 
Browne, alter the failuie of the firm of Messrs. Cruttendeii, 
Mackillop and Co., the . Society do tender him their sincere 
regret on his relirement. and request he will, under these cir- 
cumstances, accept the otfer of their publicktiotis ; and, at the 
same time, tlie assurance of their brgliest regards. 

Communications Presented. — 1. Case of exten- 
sive injuiy of the knee-joint, by C. Morebead, M. D. 

% Fatal case from an arrow wound, by A. Storm, Esq, 
presented by the Medical Board. 

8* Specimen of a turbid dark-brown fluid discharged 
from the ear of a patient who had been long affected with 
head-aches, presented by W. Twining, Fsq. 

A Fatal case of Snake-bite, by C. Morebead, M. D. 

6. On the efficacy of the seeds of the Jsobgool in some 
case.s of (iiarrbma and dysentery, by W. Twining, Esq. 

6. Two water-colour paintings, the size of life, of the 
disease of Hoo-Loo, the Chinese who was operated on in Lou- 
don, sent by Dr. Colledgeof Canton. 

7. Ram Esher Alee’s translation from the Mokhsun-ool- 
Odeoyeb, on the properties of the Uspe-gool. 

8. A fui:ther description of some rare Asiatic plants, 
with water-colour paintings, forming an addendum to the paper 
presented at the last Meeting, by N* Wailicb, M. D. 

9. Caaes of supposed Hydrophobia, successfully treat- 
ed by a iJfAtive, drawn up by Trail, Esq. C. S. and pre- 
sented by W. ]l^ll. Esq. 

10. A printed pamphlet, containing further cases and 
.nbservattdne^ lelative to Rheumatism, by J. K. Mitchell;, 
M. D. Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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folldwing papers ^ete then read and discuaeed the 
Meeting,; « . / 

On the Pathology of Dyeetitery» by J. Murray D. 
Numerous casestof Hydrocele, cured by an injeetton of ' 
solution of iodine, with remarks, by J. R. Martin, Esq. • 

CoDclustons derived from investigations into the nature 
and cause of Goitre in Knmaon, with a view to its prevention 
and cure, by John McClelland, Esq. 

M. J. BRAMLEY, Sec. Med. and Phys. Society. 
Calcutta, May, 1834. 

DISPATCHES FROM THE ARMY EMPLOYED 
IN THE COORG CAMPAIGN. 

Fort St, George, April 18, 1834. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to publish the folldw- 
ing dispatches from the Adjutant Gcueral of the Army : 

No. 30. 

7b the Chief Secretary to Government^ Fort SU George. 

Sir, — 1. In continuation of niy letters of the 7th, Btb, 
9th, and 12th instant, the Commander in Chief has directed 
me to request you will submit to the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council the accompanying copies of further dis- 
9th April patches, as per margin, from Brigadier Lin- 

9th April desay, c. fil. commanding the Coorg Field 

9th April Force. No report has yet been received of 

10th Aptil the operations of Lieutenant Colonel 6. M. 

10th April Stcuart’s column, but private > accounts dee* 

101 h April cnbe its exertions and successes as highly 

lUh April satisfactory and creditable to its eolnieaR* 

11th April ders. 

11th April 

2. Referring to my letter of the 7tb instant, 1 have the 
(lonor, by his Excellency’s order, to express hfs entire saiisfac* 
tion and approbation of the gallantry, perseverance and seal 
ef« the troc^B Composing the columns unaer the personal com* 
mand of Brigadier Lindesay, c. b. .and of Colonel Foultgn 
The judgment displayed by those officers in conducting th^r 
respective services, and surmounting the formidable dUstScles 
Co which their exertions were opposed, reflects great creiKt on 
them ahd the officers and soldiers under their respective echk* 
mauds. ' ‘ ^ 
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3. The Commamler io Chief has net yet the means of 
forming his judgment of the eansefs which *led to the disastroiin 
disappointments of thp' Northern 'and Western auxiliary 
columns* but his Eacelbncy trusts' he ^ili soon be enabled 
satisfactorily to explain the reasons of failure, and to fdace 
the serviees of their leailers in the same conspicuous’ degree of 
claim to the approbation of (ioveriiuienl as the other distin- 
guished ieiiders. , 

4U The Cononander in t'bii^f requests the orders of Gqs 
vernment for the disposal of tlie ordnance, ammunitioii, and 
smalt arms captured from tlie enemy. 

5. The Coinniander m t'hiei fully c< nciira in tlie senti- 
ments Brigadier Lindesay, b.* has expressed of the valu- 
able services and meritorious exertions of his staff, depart- ' 
ments, and officers coinmunding corps, and also with t'olonel 
Fouiis’a ctimmendatioiis of the officers and tioops of his column. 
The general aallanlrv, perseverance and spirited exertions of 
idl. tlie officers and troops employed upon this service is a pleas- 
ing isubject of congratulation* and the Commander in Chief 
feels assured will be duly amireciated and noticed by Uie Go* 
vernor General and the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Coiiiicilw, 

6. In conclusion the Commander in Chief deems it to 
be his fMirticttUr duty to bring to the notice of Government 
the Judgment* demsiou and energy with which Brigatiier 
Liodesay* c. b., has conducted this important service to so 
early Ritd satisfactory a clo'«e ! and* considering the period of 
tlie year^. the difftcnlties of ttie country, and th«f mlvantagee 
the enemy po,s!<essed in its defence* the experience aiul talents 
of the Biigadier have been judiciously and usefully directed 
to the advaatnge of the public serf ice. 

7. A general return of killed* wounded* and missing from 
the commencement of hostilities to the present time* except 
that from Lieutenant Colonel Steuart’s column* is annexed 

I have the honor to be* Sir* your most obedient humble 
servant/ 

T, H. S. Conway* Adjt. GenLof the Army.. 
Head-Quarters*^ Adjt. Geiil.’s Office* 

Catii|p ^hgalbre* 15th April* 1834. 

General return of killed* wounded and misMng of the 
several. pplui||nB of the Coorg Field Force between the 2d and 
7tbii*r April* 1834, 




< ^ 1 I ff 

lU M. ^9ih Fool— W aimded f ‘ 1 

4ih Kegimpnt Native lilfantiy.-^ Wounded.: 1 ilrafnmeii^v 
fifer or bugler* X private, ^ * - 

Sappers and Miners.— Wounded : 1 private* native. 

Ncrthem Column. 

Artillery. — Wounded: Europeans* 2 privates.^ 

U« M. 65th Foot. — Killed: 1 lieutenant colonel, 8' ser- 
jeants* 1 corporal* 1 drumnier* and 28 privates — Wounded 
1 captain* 2 lieutenanto, I adjutant* 4 serjeants* 3 corporals/' 
1 drummer and 60 privates. 

Sappers and Miners. — Killed : European* 1 private : Na^' 
lives, 1 havildar and 4 privates. — Wounded : natives* 
privates. 

Rifle Company.— Rilled : 1 private— Wounded : 1 pri-^ 
vate* ^ ^ '' 

0th Regt. N. I. — Killed : I ensign — Wounded : 1 sfoi^ 
Serjeant* I naigue* t drummer* fifer or bugler* and 4 privates 
—Missing: 1 private. ' 

3l8t Light Infantry. — Killed: 1 enskn ; 1 jenfadar* 1 
naigue* and 8 privates — Wounded: 1 captain* 1 lieutenant 
1 subadar, 1 havildar* 1 naigue and 20 privates. 

Officers. — Killed: lieut. colonel Hilt* H. M. 56tiifoot;' 
ensign Robertson* 9tb regt. N« I. ; ensign^ BabingtonV' 8 fst' 
regt. L. I.— Wounded : cat>tam Warren*' ll. 
slightly ; lieutenants Robertson and Brooke* H. M. 5l6lh foot* 
slightly; lieut. and adjt. Heriot* H. M.'65cli' fo6t*'sevettijr^" 
captain Hutchinson. 3tst regt. L. 1. sllgjbtiy; lieut: ^'Mart^^ 
31st regt. L. I. severely. . » . . 

N. B. — One man of H. M. 66tb foot fep^^ted' kllltdir 
since rejoined* badly wounded. * 

Western Cufomw. 


Staff.— Wp'unded : 1 captain." 

H. M. ‘48lh Foot^ — Killed : Enropeabs* I liCifieflm and 
4 privates : native* 1 dres^r — Wounded ; 1 Usnteiiani* ^ F 
serjsant* 1 Corporal affd li priya^''"'* , ' ^ . 

Artillery.— Wounded :'Buri>peaus* 1 8ericanf*'x eorp 
midl private. * ^ tJ 

priViir *•" \* 
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Sappers and Miners. — Killed : I private, native — Woimd- 
ed : 5 privates, natives. 

Officeis — Killed: Iie»it. f rskiiie, H..M. ‘48th font— 
Wounded : captain 13 utter worth, asst. ' qr* mr. gciil. ; hcut. 
Gibbs, 11. M. 4Bth foot. 

Western 'Auxiliary Column, 

Detachment H. M. 48th Foot —killed: 1 serjeani and 
8 privates — Wounded : 1 lieiit. and 6 privates. 

4<)th Regt. N. 1.— Killed : I ensign ; 2 havilKrs, 1 
drummer, fifer or bu«ler, and 17 privates — Wounded : 1 
havildar and 28 privates. 

Dfficers — Killed : ensign Johnstone, 51st regt. N. I. 
doing duty 40tli regt. N. 1. — Wounded : lieut. Smith, M. M. 
48th fo/>t. 

In Wynaad. 

dfst Retrt. N. 1. — Killed: 8 privates —Wounded : 3 
privates — Missing : 1 havildar and 7 privates. 

Total — killed and wounded : Kiiropcans, 1 lieutenant 
colonel, 3 captains, 6 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, L adjutant, 1 
store seijeant, 10 serjeaiits, 6 corpoials, 2 diuminers and 120 
privates* — Natives, 1 subadar, 1 jaiiiadar, 8 harildars, 3 
naigucs, 3 drummers, tifefs or buglers, 131 privates and I 
dresser. 

Abstract, . 

Killed : Europeans, 5 com missioned oHicers and 44 non- 
commissioned rank and hie ; Natives, 1 commissioned officer, 
and 45 noii-coromibsioiied rank and tile and dressers — Total 
Europeans and natives: 6 commissioned, and BO noii>coiiimis- 
siofied rank and hie und dressers. 

Wounded : Europeans, 9 commissioned officers and 05 
non-commissioned rank and tile; Natives, 1 commissioned 
officer and 90 n on -com missioned rank and tile ivud dressers — * 
Total Europeans and Natives : 10 commissioned, and 185 non- 
commissioned rank and tile and dresseirs. 

' Missing: Natives, 9 non-commissioned rank and file and 
dressers. — Total do. 9 do. • 

' Grand Total. — Killed and Wounded : Europeans, 14 com- 
missioned ' officers, 139 non-comd. rank and tile -Natives, 2 
comd. officers, 145 non-commissioned rank and tile and dress- 
ers. — Total Europeans and Natives, 16 comniissioiled officers,, 
283 non-commissioned rank and tile and dressers* 

' N. B. — Native followers with H. M. 48th Regt., 4 kill- 
ed knd missing ; 2 wounded. 
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Sitice the abo'^ 12 bearers 'of dcH>ly depariiiiefi,t«otilacb« 
ed t(i H, M. 48ili rej;t. are reported missingv^. . . ' . J. V 

' T. tL .Conway, Adjt. tteol. of tbovArro^ 
Head Quarters, A djt.^Geul/s Office, * ' 

Camp Bangalore, 15th Apnl, 1884. 

To the Adjutant General of the Army^ Fort SU G^orge^ 

!Sir, — L have the honour to enclose an extract trocb Fiehl- 
DivUioii Orders published the dity before the c 4 >hiiau iiiider 
iny imuiediate command entered the Coorg' country, whiohiK 
request you will l.ty before his Excellency the Ouminandair iKt 
Chief. 

1 have the honor to be, dsc.) . 

(Signed) P. Lindesay, Col. Coing, Coorg Field Force*, 
iJoad-Q natters, camp near Miidkerry, 0th April, 1884. 

Extract jrom Field JDicision Onicr by Ungadier 'Lindesay, 
l . B. commandtny i oory Field Force ^ 

Camp Bettadpore,.lst April, 1834,* 
The Brigadier announces to the troops under hia conOnand 
that the torce will probably encounter the enemy io-morroWt . 
f t is his desire to iinpi-eas upon all ranks that this is not a wur { 
of exteriiiiiiatiiin, but against that part only of the Coorg na* . 
tiou which may be actually in arms in support of the ^a^iih,^ 
whom for his cruelties it is the .determination of the British 
Government to depose, and that the people are to, ha; cOnsU 
deied us enemies only so long as they offer opposition,, s Colq*^ ' 
iifl Lindesay expresses his anxious hope jthal the war may 
conspicuous for a spirit of humfuriiy becoming the character 0f'| 
the British nation. % > •b-fV 

It IS .hereby proclaimed and is to be.* explained to natives 
of all ranks, including followers,* that It ie ) he Brigade’s . £ria / 
deteraiiUBlion j^o . suppress at once by ,the* severest puuishmentf.,: 
the slightest attempt to plunder or oppress the inhabitants. Alt 
supplies are to be immediately, paid iof upon the spot, or to W... 
allowed, to be taken.away without any effer'of ' violence 
part of the troops of followers of the force. Those uf the .utha* 
biiants who may come in And 'imiiltf'eejt adis^msitioo to subuful to 
the Biitish authority lUre to be kHiiUy Tecetvod and .such 
diata and effectual protection affordedrlbein as mety 
couragm andf'axtond.ihat tiicliaatidn uathe part of thn tnhshls* r 
taiits of the country; , j.- 

' .V tree extract*, ,,, 

(Signed) Sam. Hicks, Asst. Adjt, Gen* Coorg fWld, Force* 
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Bivouac Mile in advance of the Huggul Ghauts 8 P. M. 

4M April, 1834. 

The Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to inform ^foii that I arrived with- 
in two miles of the Stoney river on the forenoon of the 2d 
instant. At 2 I ordered out a party to feel for the enemy, 
they were found iwo hundred yards within the Company’s ter- 
ritories — weie drawn across the river — their position known 
and their atrongth well approximated. On this o<'castoii I re- 
gret the death of Lieutenant Frskiiie, H. IVl.’s 48th Kegimeiit, 
a promisinu officer, and the only casualty on thisaffiair. 

2. In this nioriiiHg at six I marched, gave the stockade 
three rounds of canister and giape, and then stormed and car- 
ried it with trifling loss. 

3. From this time until | past 3 P. M., we had to fight 
our way every inch. Stormed two regular stockades and two 
breastworks, besides felled trees without numbi rs. The last 
stockade was so strong, that if we had not attacked on reverse 
as welt as fiorit, our loss would have been serious. Our light 
companies were out in the jungle on tlie right and kept down 
the fire of the Coorg skirmishers. 

4. At 4 p. M. as the men were nluch exhausted I took 
up my position for the night at Stoney Nulla, 3 J miles from 
the bottom of the ghaut; pushed on a strong advanced post 
with a gun and mortar and established our flank companies on 
the bills to the right, which commanded our position and bi- 
vouacked for the night. Our advanced post was attacked by 
skirmishers, but an occasional alert and gun kept them in good 
order. 

5. At six I marched in advance and within a quarter of 
a mile of our camp met a flag of truce with a letter to my ad- 
dress from the Rajah, the original of which 1 have the honor 
to enclose The Deputy Assistant Adjutant General wrote 
by my orders an answer to this effect. That if the Rajah’s 
troops did not fire we should not, but as my orders were to go 
up the ghaut, go 1 would — they brought a portion of their 
troops in front of us — allowed the flag of truce to remain and 
then we marc hed, until my advanced flank companies passed 
thYough the last Ookuda at Huggtil at 2 p. M. on this ground, 
where I told them 1 should remain until to-morrow morning, 
they brought out grain for the troops which waa acceptable, as 
the far greater part of our supplies were in the rear. * As the 

^ *unpedim'cnts of stockades, breastworks, and felled trees are at 
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every hundred yard^ our guns cannot be up until to«inorrow» 
when I march to Verah Chenderpett. 

6. Our casualties are ab<»ut fifiy, but half my sepoys are 
in the rear, I have not been able as yet to get returns. No 
ofiicer was kille<) on Thutsday. 

It' will afford me the hiifheat gratification to bring parti- 
cularly to the notice of tiie officer commanding the Force and 
his Excellency the ('ommaiider in Chief, the noble manner in 
whicii L was supported by my siatf, officers and soldiers em- 
ployed in this column. At this moment the fatigue and suf- 
fering of every person in. my force is such, that 1 hope the 
officer commanding will pardon the want of details. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Sii.) D. Foulis, CoL, Comg. Western Column, 

Coorg Field Force. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force. 

Sir, — With reference to the last paragraph of my des- 
patch from my bivouac in advance of Huggul ghaut 4th 
April, 1 have now to perform the just and pleasing duty of 
bringing to the notice of the Brigaefior General commanding 
the Force, the noble manner in wh’ch I was supported. 

I'o my personal staff I am greatly indebted for the suc- 
cess we have met with, especially to C'aptain Butterwoith, 
who led the attacks on the stockades and the first that entered 
them, receiving three slight ball wounds, also for the tecon- 
noissance which he made on the 2d by which the situation and 
strength of the enemy on the lower stockade was ascertained 
and which led to our speedy success next day. Capt. 'Butter- 
woi til’s choice of ground and his plans of encampment have 
met with my entire satisfaction and his knowledge of military 
dispositions 1 shall be happy to have brought to the notice of 
his Excellency the Commander-io-Chief. 

To. Captain James Macdonald, Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant General, who was most forward on all occasions, and to' 
whose energy and exertions I am equally indebted with Cap- 
tain Butterworth— as well as on the evening of the 2d as on 
the attacks on the 3d. Captain Macdonald led the light com- 
pany of the 48th and grenadiers 32d .Regiment to take the last 
stockade in reverse, the ascent was steep and the enemy de- 
fended every tree. Captain Macdonald received the R«gah’s 
vakeels, translated the letters and contrived, without alloitang 
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the Rajah’s title, to keep them in goo^ humour and give us 
supplies. 

To officers commanding corps he is greatly indebted for 
the steady matiEHT in which they led their men, especially to 
Captain Cortlandt Taylor, commanding the Artillery, who in 
the most gallant manner brought his guns to hear within 70 
yards of the first stockade and ensured die capture which fol- 
lowed. , The ^n wearied exertions of this officer (though suf- 
fering fro|n a sprained ankle) in always having his guns up a 
steep ghaut and prepared for action. 

There are many 1 would wish to notice, but where nil have 
done their duty it would perhaps be invidious to particularize, 
yet I CHiinot forbear to notioe that the brunt of the fighting 
fell on the flank companies, especially on those of His Majes- 
ty’s 48th Regiment. 

1 should al»o be wanting in the feelings of a commander 
and a sohlier did I fail to bring to the notice of the Biigad«er 
(leneral (in the hope.> that he will bring the same to His Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief) volunteer Thomas Bell, the 
son of Lieutenant Colonel Bell of his Majesty’s 48th Regi- 
ment. ' This young man was conspicuous in every attack and 
skirmish of the enemy. 

Subadar Mooneah and Wiapiildar Paup ' Naik, the ex- 
Rajah’s vakeels, allowed their loss on the Hiiggul ghaut to 
have been about 250 men including 4 chiefs. Our casualties, 
about 50, shall be reported in a separate letter this evening. 

^ 1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) D. Foulis, Colonel, Comg. Western 
Column, Courg Field Force. 
Camp Mootoodanoor, 7th April, 1834. 

List of casualties in the attack, d 2 :c. of the Huggul ghaut. 

Staff — Wounded ; 1 captain. 

H. M. 4Bth Regt. — Killed: 1 lietit., 4 privates and 1 
dresser. — Wounded: 1 lieutenant, I serjeant, 1 wrporal and 
14 privates. * ' • , 

Artillery — Wounded : 1 serjeant, 1 corporal and 1 pri- 
vate. * » 

20tb Regt. N. I. — Killed : 2 privates — 'Wounded : 2 pri- 
vates. . , 

‘ 32d Regt. N. I. — Killed : 3 privates*— Wounded : 8 pri- 
vates. . , 

Sappers and Miners— Killed : % privaie-*-WounJed ; 5 
pi^vafes.' 
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Grand Total~>{iLi11ed and wounded 487 -I captain^ 2 
liciitfMiants, 2 scrjeants, 2 corporals, 40 privates, and I dresser* 
N. U. — Names of officers killed and wounded — lieut* 
Erskine, H. M. 4Hth scat. kiUed~captain Butterwufth, and 
Lieut. Oih\>s, H. M. 48lh*regt. slightly wounded. 

(Signed) Jas IVIacdon ald, D. A. A. Genl. W. C. C. P. F. 
Camp Mootratnoody, 7ih April, 1834. 


To the Assistant Adjutant General, Goorg Field Force. 

Sir, — I do myself the honor to acquaint you for the infor- 
mation of Brigadier Lindesay, C. B. commanding the Coorg 
Fif Id Fon^e, tliat tlie column under niy caminaiid pursuing its 
march yostorday came upon a strongly fiirtitied position (Buck) 
of tlie. enemy situated on the brow of a steep ascent, the pas- 
sage to which, a narrow defile (tlirough a dense jungle) was 
obstructed by felled trees. 

♦ RO F.urofifans ’fhe defile bring impassable to .ArtiL 

16tl S/riir^ irtfonfry. lery until liie position should be carried, 
80 Happera g* Elmers. ^advance was Ktrcngthrncd and di- 
vided into two parties, with instructions to make a sufficient 
detour on each flank to take the position in reverse from the 
dt'nsity of tlie jungle and not having view of the work, the 
two]>artios closed'to the centre much sooner than was desirable 
and met at the same niorneiit, immediately opposite to the 
front of the position from which a most destructive fire was 
opened upon them, that di<l not however deter them rushing to 
the assault, which proving wholly unsuccessful they took ad- 
vantage of the best cover that circumstances wouhl admit, and 
the commanding officer. Major Bird, sent for a reinforcement 
and further 'instructions ; 1 directed an addition of 40 Europe- 
ans and 100 Native Infantry, with the remainder of the Sup- 
pers and Miners to be immediately forwarded for this purpose. 
Lieutenant Colonel Mill was directed to detach the Europeans, 
instead of which he hegded them himself and was followed by 
the whole detachment, who passed, unperceived into the wood 
and made the best of their way to the position. Major Bird 
was directed to use his .utmost endeavour to carry the position, 
but should it be found impracticable to withdraw. His report 
is herewith enclosed. 

The circumstance of the* whole of the Europeans having 
thus irregularly been taken to the assault, which t have not 
failed to notice in such manner as to present the recttireiice of 
any ^ture deviation from oideis, while it establishes beyond a 
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doubt the impregnability of the enemy’e position^ since no- 
thing could exceed the determined gallantry of the endeavour^ 
deprived me of the means of pursuing any further measures at 
the time, had there been a prospect of success fiom my do- 
ing so. 

During the attack the line, although placed under the 
best cover that circumstances 'would admit, at the opening to 
the delile was exposed to a galling fire trom the jungle, which 
the skirmishers or artillery could nut kei p under, occasioning 
considerable loss. 

AVhen the advance retired from the assault after an endea- 
vour that lasted four and a half hours, the enemy gave a shout 
of victory ; an increasing fire was kept up from the woods ; I 
made such disposition of the column as enabled it to retire to 
the grodiid it quitted in the morning, di^^tant two and a half 
miles, without any loss of stores or baggage. 

1 regret to say the loss has been most severe, a return of 
which shall be transmitted as soon as it can be correctly 
ascertained — lieutenant-colonel Mill, his Majesty’s 55th legt., 
ensign Robertson of the Bth regt. N. 1., ensign Bahington, 
31 st regiment T. L. 1. killed, and 6 officers wounded, the 
adjutant of the 55th regiment severely. 

The severely wounded could not possibly be removed 
from the position ; an attempt to bring off the body of lirute- 
nant-colonel Mill entirely failed, two of the carrieis being 
killed. 

I have the honor to be, ^c. 

f^Signed) G. Waugh, Col., Comg. Northern Column, 

Coorg Field Force. 

Camp at Ciibbuttab, 4th ^pril, 1834. 

To the Assistant Adjutant of the Northern Column, 

Sir, — I have the honor to report to you for the information 
of the officer commanding the force, tlint in obedience to orders 
I proceeded as field officer of the day, with the advance 
picquet, and having suddenly fallen on a strong sti>ckade and 
breast w<Mrk (the outer work was a very strong bamboo defence 
staked with large trees and flanked, commanding the approach 
in every direction, the inner was strong and substantial, built 
of stone and mud and surrounded with a deep oitch, and 
having innumerable loop holes and the access to it apparently 
impracticable for guns) every exertion was made to carry it by 
a^ult, and which though repeated, I regret to say, failed.^ 
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After having been e^iposed to a most severe and raking tire for 
four hours and a half^ which we endeavoured to check, and 
finding it altogether impracticable, 1 had a consultation with 
Ihe senior officers of* the picquet, and decided on retiring, 
which was efiecied with the greatest difficulty. Whatever 
means were required for reinforcing the picquet 1 feel fully 
satisfied were aft'orded. The nature of the country in which 
we were engaged, and the position of the work so strong, that 
doing more wan impracticable, nothing could have exceeded 
the steadiness and bravery of both officers and men, and 1 
regret to say the loss of both has been very heavy. — For want 
of food and the excessive fatigues of the march latterly, my 
men were so much jaded that they could scarcely pull their 
triggers, although evincing every inclination to do so, and 
woiked to ihe List. 

. 1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. M. Bird, Major, 31st Regt. L. I. 

Field Officer of the day coming off duty. 
Camp, 4th April, 1834. 

Return of the killed, wounded and missing of the 2(1 or Nor- 
thern column of the Coorg Field Force, Camp at Hamgoad, 
5th April, 1834. 

Aitilleiy — Wounded : Europeans, 2 privates. 

H. M. 55th Regt. — Killed : I lieut, colonel, 3 serJeants, 
1 corporal, 1 drummer, and 23 privates. — Wounded : 1 cap- 
tain, 2 lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 4 serjeants, 3 corporals, 1 
drummer and 00 privates. 

Sappers and Miners — Killed: European, 1 private; 
Natives, 1 havildar and 4 privates. — Wounded: natives, II 
privates. 

Rifle Company— Killed: 1 private— Wounded : 1 pri- 
vate. 

9th Regt. N. 1.— Killed; 1 ensign — Wounded: 1 store 

mnt, I naigue, 1 drummer, lifer or bugler, and 4 private^ 
— missing : I private. 

3 f St Light Infantry — Killed : 1 ensign : 1 jemadar, 1 naigue 
and 8 privates — Wounded : 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 suba* 
dar, 1 havildar, 1 naigue and 20 privates. 

Tot»l killed : Europeans, 1 lieut. colonel, 2 caplai/is, 
3 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 store serjetUit, 7 jmr- 
jegnts, 4 corporals, 2 drum luevs, and 86 privates— natives : 1 
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subadar^ 1 haviliiarH^ d l^nimAec, fi&r 

t)r btifjfleis aiuif>50 privalest ^ V .(♦ *< u».*uF.i} »*. t . 

Officers: ktlled ^ lieafr.*u«I<lii8l JVltli. 55ih.* re^U, 

enstjarn. Uobert8<in«^ 9tb r4*(j^W.‘Ni I . Babmptuii^ 

re^^t. T« L« I. — WoundeiL: caplaiii Wiwreii^ Uealsk^Robcrtaoii 
and: Brooke^ H. •M. 55lb r/egiiuarit# sbgbtly Iliaiitenani and 
adjutant’ Uuriot* U. 55th»regiin8i|t (tfevei-aiy : ,capt Uutr 
cliinson^'l^lbi rogt. T\ L. 1 , slightly; lieuteuaiit Martin* dlAt 
legt. T. L. I,, sti!eir«wly. •. ' > 

JS, B. — tuie man of f1« M. 55th regt. reported' killed* 
since rejoined badly wounded^ , « ^ 

(Signed) G. >Vaugh. Col. Going. 2d or Nwtb. Cok 
; (Signed) 1*. LinDfssAY* Col. i^oing. Cuorg Field l*orG9. 

To the Adjutant General of the Coorg Field Forces ; 

I Sir, — I have to report to ysmt for iUie information of Bri- 
gadier JLindesay, c. B. cointuatidiug tlie Coorg Field Force, 
that in consequence of iiiforniatioii received yesterday eveuiiig, 
^detailed ttiis moniiug two serjeants and 40 rank and ti|c of 
H» M. 4!Bth Kegimciit, together with ttcompany <aTid> a |ialf.of 
sepoys, the whole under the command of Captuiu Noble,> at- 
tended' «by the Biigade Major. They moved forward to 
BuUary I'eit at day break this moiiiiiig, for the purpose of 
r^'cosnoitriiig the position of a sto kade about 5« miles m ad- 
vance of this; ill the mulst of a dense jungle, about 2 miles 
distant, on Uie march wo fell in with an abujidoiied post of the 
Jlajaby pfople, but on arriving W|tbin less tlmn half a iqile of 
stocli^ade fi^vt ral of the llajab^s people wne seen lurking^ 
bgt they retreated amongst the biislus and made no, attempt to 

2 |ji|)iosc us; shortly alterwards the stockade, appeared in vieiij 
rom a .sudden iurn in the *road, but ,appiireiitty none of tGp 
P-yft!*’? people were behind it CapUin NohW aptl^, the tBrl- 
gade Major pushed forward with the advanced ^ guard, iud 
approached within 50 yards of the gateway; tne road was 
apparently clear, but bounded on ttih lelb A>y hills covered 
wilh ittn'dihpenetrabte jungle sefiaraled fmoi' ils*% lat^dip^fv 
jungle gully. The ground to the right ciimmanded us and 
crowivm ^by> ^iltock)ji^ngv"fr6m* ^koMgatewajr, Mij|.i.wllileh4^d 
flanhed theW^end for/ emoui 80' ^dl, '-when it followed the 
bend of the hilf and retiifed' Wo were id 
the dcti of retdniii^^heiidt WaoieonsUieiidsn'^eelMd^ 
%iia^4i,siiialhpatbwey<^otr the^ffght riifitiToai tfetiia} 

quarter appeared to be the signal for 
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whidi nlMidftd ATe% to the rear of ^ur flaeJte and it wae here 
the detai^bmeiil suffered the heaTieet low froan the 
people occupytufi: the thick aad impeaetraUe juegle #liich Cjur^ 
roorided m oa etrery jade, launaaiaiely on tka &re eawmen* 
cing the gaides deserted us, and as the road is af'the‘ Yerv 
worst kind and some parts merdy a foot-*Dath with wTeral 
a ataiiar nature diveigiog from it« the aetachmeiit yeiy soon 
became entangled amongst them; it was some time hefiore 
they found the main read, on regainuig whicl^ aUbough.close^ 
ly pressed by the enemy from the IMl lops and jungle, our 
loss became less severe, tiotwithstandiog llm extieme fatigue 
nodergiae ; when within about 1\ mUe of camp we fell in 
with two strong parties sent out to supaort us, whep^ as the 
men were fatigued, they were immediately marched in under 
cover of the supports, by whom the enemy were effectually 
checked. 1 regret to say that our loss in killed and wounded 
has been severe, owing to the nature ef the country %iid the 
excessively bad road ; every valley as well as hill by which 
we passed on our advance and reUirn commanded us on the 
flaoKs, which, from knowledge of the country, the leader 
of the Kajah’f people was enabled to use to great advantage 
— there were some homemca aad two guns aceompanying 
them. 

1 beg leave to anbrnit to you the iinpiaetioubilily df 
liorcii^ this stockade witliout the aid ef artiUerV, as fsoio the 
nature of the cnuntiy fhete appears no method of tesnhig 
and it is flanked on every side W an unipeaetfaUe juogleHHia 
fact, Ike whole road Cram this place to slochade is cithar 
an the aides of hille or In the Talleys swnoaadeJ by yaaglat 
every inch of which may be defended against an aiharitwig 
force ; the party Opposed to ns on a«r retiring amounted, 1 
should consider, to about IIOO« i bag hesewith to iaamf^^ 
retuim of the killed and wounded* 

I have the honor to be, Ao. 


(Signed) O. Jackson, Lieiit-Col* Gantg. Western tAssilavy 

Column. 

Camp Hoodnur, 24 Miles beyond Coombla, Head iQbnaKtOBi' 
W. A. C. C.,1^, April , 

Abstract of KiUed and* wounded. 
Detaehawiit.fl. M. 48tb ilegt.-^*&iiled : 1 semaa^ 8 
imak and tte^Wauadad^ I sank aw dw^S 

iovimllf auASaligfat^jr. ^ 


t 
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40th Re^. N. I. — Killed : 1 subafterup ^ seneants or 
havildarsp 1 droDutnerp 17 rank and file — Wounded: 1 ser- 
jeant or havildar, 28 rank and file. 

Total — Killed ; 1 subaltern. 3 seijjeants or havildars, 1 
drummer, 25 rank and file — Wounded : 1 subalteni, 1 ser- 
Jeant or haviidar, 34 rank and file. 

Native followers with U. M. 48lh Regiment, 4 killed 
and missing — 2 wougded. 

Name of officer Killed — Ensign Johnstone, 5lst regiment 
doing duty with 40th N. I. 

Wounded, Lieutenant Smith, H. M. 48th regiment. 

Since the above, 12 bearers of the dof>ly department at* 
tached to H. M. 48th regiment arc reported missing. 

(Signed) R. W. Clhvkrty, Brigade Major, 

West. Aiix. Col. C. F. F. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General Courg Field Force. 

Sir, — For the. information of Hrigadi'r Lindesay, C. B. 
commanding Coorg Field Force, I have the honor to report 
the safe arrival at the field hospital Kensame Uouseotta of 

the whole* of the sick and 
* to the 6th instant inclusive wounded of the column under 

my command, and that the se* 
Teral wounded cases are doing remarkably well. 

By the laudable exertions of Captain Laurie, Commanding 
the depot, due provision has been made for their accommoda- 
iion in temporary buildings .within the Fort, the construction 
cf which commenced prior to my leaving Cn the 1st instant, 
according to arrangements which I made with the fouzdar of 
4he district. 

1 have the honor to be, dec. 

(Signed) G. Wauoh, Col. Comg. 2d or Nor. Col. C. F. F. 

(Signed) P. Lindrsay, Col. Comg. Coorg F. F. 
Camp Huddukairy, 10th April, 1834. 

Tb the Adjutant General of the Army, Fort St. George. 

Sir, — With reference to my letter of the 6th instant, I 
have the honor herewith to transmit a return of ^^dee, 
&c. &c. found in the fort of Mudkerry. 

.1 have the honor to be, &C 0 . « . . 

(Sfgned) P* Lindrsay, Col.. Comg* Coorg Field Foiee 
Head-Quarters, camp near Mudkerry, ' 
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Return of ordMoce> &c« dec. ceptured, i^t Modkeiry, 
the 6th April, 1^94, by. the l^steiCO column |iod«)r 
mediate command of Brigadier Lindesay, C« B*, commandibg 
Courg Field Force. • ^ 

Brass Ordnance — guns : one 1 pdr. ; one 7 inch moHar--^ 
total 2 

Iron Ordnance — guns: one 12 pdr., two 6 pdrs*, two 8 
pdrs., two 6 pdrs., three 3 pdrs., three pdrs., Ihirt^Q 1 
pdrs , 22 wall pieces — total 4B. 

Grand total— guns; one 12 pdr., two 9 pdrs., two ,8 
pdrs., two 0 pdrs , three 3 pdrs., three Ij prda,, fourteen 1‘ 
pdrs., onh 7-iiicli mortar, 22 wall pieces— total 50* 


Muskets, matchlocks and pistols 42 - 

Matchlock barrels., • ••• 52 

Iron round shot of different calibres 1062 

Canister shot fur do. do ^267 

Gun power loose and in cartridges lbs. 1200 


A great number of spears of different kinds. 

Swords, Coorg knives. See. 

(Sd.) R. 8. Seton, Capt. H Arty., Gomg. ArW. C, F. B, 
(Signed) P. Lindesay, Colonel Comg. Coorg Field Force* 
Camp Mudkerry, April 9, 1834. 

To the Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force, 
Sir, — [ do myself the honor to report to you for the in*, 
formation of the officer commanding Coorg Field Force that 
on the night of the 0th of April my advanced guard and pic- 
quet were attacked by three bodies of the enemy’s troops and 
I regret to say the picquet were cut up before the fresh guardk 
came up to the enemy, when they retired immediately ; I WM 
unable to pursue them into Coorg itself, as a columh'^Of th^ 
enemy went off through the jungle to the S. £. of my pmtion 
with the intention of snrprisin^ Manantoddy. . 

After in vain endeavouiing' to meet with the enemy, I 
pushed hi here last night to defend this post. 

1 hope to receive intelligence tq day and will prevent their 
getting into the interior of Vrynaad, but 1 regret Ui Say I 
no assistanoe from the inhabitants who evidently mdra Witti . 
the enemy. ' , , ’ 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

Coip^* 

• ‘ « ''4 

4 -? t 
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' Mnrml of tkoenonqr icWaii’ Mrt 

Anr coTtr of the Mgbtr thrf einied off the 4o«dl b«iii«»of thoir ' 
oomrades, oo I bare oot been ablo to Isara the axoet Boabetr.' 

Betum of the killed, yonaded and 'missing of tho liight 
Company Slat Regiment N.' T. 

RiUadt' 3 psWateap^Wonaded. 3 priTates^Musieg, 1 
bnnildar and 7 ^vatei^total, l knviidsir and 13 privatea. 

(Signed) F, Minchin, Gomg, in Wyannd,. 

To the il^atant Gencial of the Army, Fort $t. Geosge, 

Sir, — 1 haro the honor to repeat for the iafoamatioo of 
bis Eacellenoy the Commaadtr io Chief, that the Rajah of 
Ooorg aurreadeied himself unconditionalliy to tbo force nnder 
my inunediate command at 13 o’clock hut n^^ht aad ianow a 
prisoner in the fort of Mudkerry vnder safe custody. 

1 have the bonot to be, dm. 

(Sd.) P. LlItOBSAT, Colonel, Comg. Coorg Ftedd Force. 
BcaA-Qaartcca, omstp near Mudkerry, 11th April, 1834. 

To the Adjutant General of the Army, Fort St. Geovge* 

Sir, — I had the honour of reporting yesterday t!iat the 
R^jah Terarejander Woodyer bad surrenidered himself a pri^ 
soner and Bras secured in the fort of Madkerryi 

As' this' deshrabte event may be looked upon as the ter< 
ntiontion of hostilities, 1 deem it a proper aoeaaion to acquaint 
Urn (iomsmodeK in ('hief with the sence I entertain of the ser- 
viices of the etaff and other officets His Bzeelleney was pleassd 
to appoint to the force. 

Toi thor unwearied oaertions of Miqer Steele, tlfo deputy 
quarter master general, 1 ant entirely indebtodfor informa-'' 
tinn, and amuigement, wliich„ by enabhag me to cannsnlnto' 
tRu force Ml die capital, to* speedily and satisfactorily effisotad. 
the qbitct.for. wfai.cb it was so employed. Lieutenant MeckenTi' 
aia, deputy assistant quarter master general,, has peiformed 
t^.Stinibr duties with great credit. The willing arav^ of- 
CaptwB Byam'of the Artillery, a vofnntmr attMAed tplhn 
depnrtoieBt, baa been couapicuouBly useful. , . ; • 

' Unnlenaat Hfoka, the assistant wyntant ^oeral, haa. 
condw^sd the namerous duties of his dapartpient with teal aiadt 
atlentioa: vrhtlo Captain Forbes d U p n | y»>aiali fn 3 a ^j t|tani > 
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^ ii«lcftli|;«ol«dBeer» mltacheA to myself, htt .sAoidmi mr 
Talvable as^Mtaoce* / 

Goloaeb Foirlis ami Ufaagik, ItealeMmi oohmsla Sfe^art 
and jackson commatidiog the ^ffereal colttmti«{lwfe ]t,,fK|pi« 
asturefi, umd their utmost exsitiotts to earty intaelratbe 
operadotiB entrusted Co them. • 

The respecttre reporia which 1 hare a1rel^y'''lia^ 
honor to transmit, will have put bis Excellency in poaaewMia 
of their uptaiona of the aecvicea and meiilaQf tha troops imder 
their orders. ' ^ 

It remains therefore for me only to 'bring to the notice of 
bis Excellency the excellent conduct of that part of timf' 
Eastern column which has been acting under my orders. To^ 
Major Ptmfof hts Bfcrjesty’s SDth regiment, whom Fpihced^' 
in , immediate command of the infantry brigade, to CoptClO^ 
Seton cuminaiidiiie the artillery, and Captain CJpderwood ther. 
cl^ief engineer, 1 have beCn indebted for the moat wlotta audT, 
able assistance, and X do but justice in reporting that 
cers and Siddien^ of every rnnl: '‘'and degree bate, 
circumstances and iu all respects, merited my 'most perAdt* 
approbmion. ' ^ 

"" I have the honor to be, Stc^ 

(Signed) P, LiNDgSAt^' Colonel, 

Cprog« Courg Field Focca and 

Camp.at,Mu()herry, lllh , 

P. S. — 1 feel it due to the Commissarial' Pa pat i maol ltdr 
aM*liWt notwithstandinf the exliwme drScolCieu ii dhs' 
the troops have never beeif without auppliee, whMi I oltriliiito^ 
to ttbo attention of Lieutenant Robertson, subramislgiit oom^ 
m^ry immiial, . and to the exodleam msCriaatbuo uodbr frtaob . 

^ ^ , .f r 

w (Signed) . P. Iindsbay, CoAoMi 
S: CtwawAT, Aid^tuat filoweval cd 4ho Arasyi^^ 
u i [iiijceltdd hr^lSriiler'dhspa 
To* the A^d&tanl; General of the Ardiy, ' ^ ^ 

Sir,— Che honor to reporf ’fitycv flA M* '* 

formation of His ExcelRne^ thC CoAiiimnderfo Ohibf/ Aw 
thO'head qnoitef divMim' of the BasCetn cotuMe CStlNK^fi&oig^ 
Field Foroo intdov my command this norafOg'^eiilifli'lto 
Ooarr hMiWyr oioWiBg tfaa Omrrtirf oc HchliMlf. « 
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Tlie passage of (he river was slightly defended by a p^(y 
of about 200 men, who disappeared as so\>ii as the head of the 
column had reached the middle of the ford. 

No casualties occurred on our side, and as far as I can 
learn, none on the part of the enemy. 

I have not as yet received the reports of the operation of 
the other columns. . . 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. 

(Signed) P. Lindbsay, Col. Comg. Coorg Pield Force. 
Head-Quarters, Camp Ilebhauly, 2d April, 1834. 

To the Adjutant General of the Army. 

Sir, — I have the honor to report to you for the informa- 
tion of His Excellency the Commander in Chief, that the head 
quarter division of the f^astern column of the Coorg Field 
Force under my command this morning attacked and took the 
pagoda at Ramasamy Curnaweye and effected a passage across 
the ghaut. The enemy made rather more resistance than I 
had reason to expect. 

They again made a stand at a difficult barrier situated in 
a thick jungle, the approach to which was much obstructed, 
but the troops speedily dislodged and drove them off. 

I am happy to be able to state that the casualties on our 
side have been very few, 1 herewith transmit a return, — the 
enemy are said to have lost 8 or 10 people. We took one 
gun and twelve prisoners. 

I have as yet received no report from the other columns. 

J have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

(jSigned) P. Lindbsay, Col. Comg. Coorg Field Force. 
Head-Quarters, camp Arongey, 3d April, 1834. 

Return of killed and wounded of the Head-Quarter Di- 
vision Coorg Field Force in skirmishes with the enemy on the 
dd April, 1834. 

Killed : 1 horse, shot under Lieutenant Hicks, assistant 
adjutant general. Wounded: H. M. 39th Regt. 1 private, 
severely. — 4th Regt. N. 1., 1 private and 1 drummer ; Sap- 
pers» 1 private. * 

* (Signed) P, Lindbsay, Colonel. 
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lasOLVENTS* C0UR7 \—Satvrpay, May 
Before ^Sir John Peter Grant* 

IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AN.D CO. 

Mt. Turton said that a fietition had been filed in this case, 
the object of which he could not conct^ive, and the reasoitiiig 
of whicli he could not understand. It had been filed by a 
party as the aj^ent for another, one Captain William Crregory, 
and it was supported by an affidavit from the agent stating that 
he believed it to be true. party appeared to support it., 

and he should as a preliminary ask for costs. He apprehend- 
ed the proceeding was wholly irregular, for if any «>pposjtioQ 
were intended ag^^inst ihe discharge of these gentlemen, it 
should have been made at a proper time. This was no op- 
position to the discharge of the parties, but a petition fil^ 
against them, which would place them in a most disadvaiita-^ 
geous .situation for it would be put on the record of the Court* 
and might affect their characters, without their having an op^ 
portunity to meet it. 

Sir John Grant* How does it come before me. 

Afr, Turton. It is filed. 

Sir John Grant. 1 don’t know any thing about it. I 
don’t think you need trouble yourself about it if nobody comes 
forward to support' it. Is there any one heie to support it ? 

Mr. Presgrave. I am. 1 am his constituted attorney. 

i^irJohn Grant* Are you an attorney of thU Court ? 

Mr. Prew rave. No. 

’ Sir JtdiA Grant observed that if Mr. Presgrave had taken 
the trouble to look into the Act, which every body ought to 
do before yndertaking to transact business in that Court, he'* 
would have* found that creditors could only be heard’ perdonaily, 
or by Counsel, and referred him to.the »34th section. He wall 
obliged therefore to decline hearing him, as he did net come 
within Ihe words of the Act; Besides this the officer had very 
properly called his attention to another clause, which directed 
that no person shall be permitted to oppose unless he givas., 
three days’ aotice upon affidavit. Under these circuinstanees. 
he, could not lawfully be heard, and the petition could uoi^. 
therefore be noticed.^ , ' / 

Mr. Turton applied for hfs costs, but Sir John said 
thathis objections to decree costs were that by so doing he silionld 
be gi^og a sanction to the notion that this was a petitioo be- 
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Cm ili« '^ourl»«to^ mhkh he mM ^ot^^gfet^y hmi if Hmsmrn^ 
a^ked io order that it be taken off the rolb of the- Goiirt^iha 
had ao obfectioii to oompljw ‘ . 

' * Mr. Turton made the requeat/ and the order wee 
given. ■ , . 

' The further consideratioa of the af^Ucation for fheneleaae 
of the*iiieolvefita from all future liability, iiader the ffdd eem^ 
tida hf the Act, poetpomed from the 3d iiiatant, was then rasa**' 
mod. Mr. ft rton argued strongly and at very great lengthy 
id*falNir of the apptaoation ; but it is sufficient to give the learii«> 
ed Jadge’a decision, together with his reasons for eomlog te 
Aat decision, which, as it is one of veiy great imporiance, 
Md likely to be brought before another tribunal, we shall ea- 
ideavour 'to do kt fall. 

iSirJohit Grani asked Mr. Turton if he hadaeen tbemi- 
iiiiiautes of the decree which he had intended to make afrer tlia 
former aigument, and the eagr4)asii^; of which he had directed 
td be auspeiided io consequence of an appliciUioa by the 
parties to have the ease fe-argued. Mx« Turton said he had. 
Sir John Grant said if there were any thing in the wording of 
the minutes uptui which Counsel eeuld offer any suggestion 
thut might make it more fully answer to ahe object he* bad lo 
view be should be happy lo receive It. The question, V be 
proceeded, arose upon the application of the insolvents for 
their btigl discharge from all liability whatsoever for ^or in seo* 
pent of th«* debts esiabUshed in this t. ourt,” the clause in the * 
Insolvent Act under which the applioelioii was made isia the 
following words : 

Sir Jehn Grant here read dm sectioa on which the ap« 
jdieation was fouaded* and then proceeded no follows :•«-* / « 

My intention ia drawing up the minute was that it sbeeMr 
apjpearthat all the isequisites of the Act had belh eoqipUed 
with except as far as the exercise of the power givee.4be (^st 
wee lirait^ at this pseotsp lium by lim coimUaetioapiitapq^ 
thesuhfeqiient words of the claose^ and do expvww^tke mmse . 
i>f that Jitaidetion in osdet that so.te4u» tumimiaeri * wdUorsitef 
Aat, tteyjoifbt appear base been det 0 Riiun 6 d.-h.y>this lOiMiiit 
tofaevg beoa sotutactoriky estoMished, 4a).ea Aa^gmp(atl the 
JuriSdi^nmiid power whioh .legal oimtoootioarol 

warrantf^.ieaving the question of law upon wbiohmyAtHciiNNi 
wesfdiKideclIid stead dear by jlsalf.ihr wther»eoMdqolion^ in « 
•die iGooH of Appealu If dosiisd* A«r«at\|MHhdfdfawwsni^^ • 
loaroed 4 So 0 md with reCsyenoe do>f.themui Poe eol ei^ > 
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i^nuttmilcn not onijf of thio (mtoCmhe««|»ftjrti^ 
olMhe Act also might boaddifessed with more f^dvaniagoto tho 
Legislature in order to point out to them how far they • may;, 
have fallen short of whift was required fw this coufitry^^the 
peculiar circumstances of which they seem not to have beeit ^ 
aware of: this is apparent by their haviny; introduced, niOt the 
proviatoDs of the Bankrupt Law/ but the principles of the Jfi« 
snivent Act of England, with ^ome attempts by the in^rtion 
of a few additional provisi ins to extend the benefits cbnferred 
by the Insolvent Act so that they might embrace some cases of 
Mercantile Bankruptcy. That the Legislature contemplated' 
the enormous failures that have occurr^ beret — to which not 
only London, but London and Amsterdam united aflfordno-^ 
thing in their history at all similar — the amount of the traosac- 
tions af the houses of agency — the prodigious extent of credit 
afibrdedt — the frequent making of large loans to persons whO' 
had no means of repaying them but by small annual instal- 
ments taken from certain fixed allowances, dependent upon 
their lives^ — 1 cannot conceive ; and that these circumstancea 
peculiar to the country rendered it necessary to give the private 
merchants and bankers of India the full benefit' of the' English' 
code of laws in Bankruptcy^ 1 am certain they were entirely 
unaware ; and it is not unnatural that they should have been 
80 % Now it is for me to consider not what might have been 
the best suited to the circumstances of ' this country, but what 
the intention of the Legislature was ii^the forming of this Act, 
if I can find it out, because without all doubt, in all Acts oh 
Parliament, what is to be done is t<» discover the inleution of 
the Legislature ; for an Act of Parliament ts4o be interpreted 
like a will, according to the intention of the persons, ivhO', 
fM&ed it; and that is to be gathered, first from the words used 
iil'tbe passage In question, and then from taking into view the^ 
preamble, and the whole purport and object of the Act, so aa^ 
ifopossible to render it efficient for the purposes for which it was,, 
passed. There are difierenoes in the niods of consiruing au , 
Act'Of Parliament which it is necessarjuto consider, dn refitr- 
eaoe to those purposes : some are to be construed very strictly ^ 
an betbg penal laws, others with a larger interpretati^ of»tbe . 
wtnrfis, sis being jrem^al laws ; bnt yoSscau never by iaterpre.*,^ 
tati«MS flame a new Act; yt>u ca^ ^osjy interpret the words,,' 
used-uo«as to oarry nitd’ tbe objeeh of the Legislature 
far*M 4be , words nsedoBiay veasoiiabiy b(*arsucb meaniiigas^ 
mqr bo suCoieat'ior that piurpose. Now here Kiuiagiiued; 
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that every thing depends on the coiistr|jiction of these words* 
* < Further proceedings in the matter of the petition before the 
Court.” If this means the matter of the petition of the insolv- 
ent for the benefit of the Act*. or the matter of the petition of 
hb cieditors for and adjudication of insolvency, then it means 
the matters which are brought under consideration of the Court 
by that petition, which is the foundation of the jurisdiction of 
the Eiisolycnt Court in the affairs of that insolvent ; and then 
all proceeding? in this Court in the matters of that insolvency 
are at an end. Then if this be the meaning* the passing of the 
order applied for will have the effect, aod.the Legislature must 
have intended it to have the effect, of stopping all further pro- 
ceedings in this Court in the matter of this insolvency, and the 
order of the Court is not merely an order that the insolvents 
shall be for ever discharged from all liability, but also an or- 
der that no further proceedings relative to the insolvency shall 
bo had in this Court. Upon this construction, therefore, — if 
this be the meaning of the words Proceedings in the matter 
of the petition before the Court” — it must either be held that 
the Court has, I will not say a descretion confided to it, but a 
duty imposed upon it of determining as well whether the mat- 
ters of the insolvency are in such a state as that all proceedings 
innhese matters may be terminated — as whether the conditioiin 
of discharge be fulfilled, or it must be held that it was the in* 
teutioii of the Legislature that the whole of the proceedings 
should cease upon these conditions being fulfilled, without re- 
ference to the state of matters in dependence and progress be- 
fore the Court, or it must be held that these words may be left 
out by construction, and taken pro non senptis, [t then 
comes to this, if the words necessarily bear the interpretation 
1 have suggested, that ** the matters of the petition before the 
Court” means the matters in the insolvency” — “ ail the 
matters that are brought under the cognizance of the Court,” 
then one of two things must follow, if effect is given to these 
words, either that the Court must exercise itsjudgmen^in de- 
termining .whether th^ matters of the insolvent estate are in 
such a condition as to admit of the passing of an order that 
will stop all further proceedings, — or that the Legislature being 
aware of the consequences of such an order, nevertheless' im- 
posed upon the Court the necessity of issuing the order attend- 
ed with such conse<][uences. Now the consequences would be 
very largo* Tbe^ assignees are vested with all the' property, 
and nmy not have acchunted for any part of it. In the present 
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ease they have pot They are trustees^ and no proce^ngs' 
Cfin be had againstthem except' io a £lourt of ^Equity, whefe 
every creditor must be a party. ^ 

Mr, Turtim, lt» would not be necessary, Sir^ fpr e^ry 
creditor to be made a party to a bill in Equity. 

Sir John Grant. 1 am not prepared to say that in a ca^ 
of this nature, where creditors have separate interest,' and 
where the decision upon their rights is transferred to a Conrt 
of Equity from a Cimrt where they have all appealed sepa- 
rately, each for his own interest, it may not be necessary for 
every creditor to be, or to become a party to the suit. It will 
be time enough to decide to what extent this must go ivhen the 
case shall arise. Neither can the assignees obtain dir^tions, 
nor compel their discharge, but by means of a suit in Equity, 
nor can the different claims of creditors nor any other matters 
be settled otherwise. This therefore would be a contrivance 
fiir doing away with the whole benefit of the Insolvent Act — 
for throwing the insolvent loose and his creditors into a Chan- 
cery suit. This is so serious a result that it cannot be sup- 
posed to have been the intention of Parliament, and it is not 
too much for me to say that I feel bound to take special care 
not to take a step tliat may involve these consequences without 
being well assured of the grounds on which i proceed— that 
before I decree that 1 am bound to order the discharge of these 
insolvents and all others from liability in terms of the Act on 
tile bare fulHlment of one or other of the conditions therein 
mentioned without further enquiry whether the proceedings in 
the matter of such insolvency can be put an end to with safety 
to the interests of the creditors and of the estate. I should be 
thoroughly satisfied that the words matter of the petition be- 
fore the Court” have some, and what other than their natural 
and obvious meaning — that they relate to some other matter 
than the matter of the main petition before the Court-— the only 
matter which cannot b^ before the Court otherwise than by 
petition ; or, on the other hand, I ought to be well satisfied 
that 1 have authority by construction to reject these words. If 
I am satisfied upon what I have heard Hhat these words may 
be safely rejected by construction, or that they apply to some 
other matter, and not to the main petition, I am at liberty to 
consider whether 1 am not bound upon compliance with the 
conditions stated in the Act to .pronounce this order settingthe 
ini^vents free from liability. The first question therefore 
af.l have said entirely depends bn the construction of^ th^se 
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woinU tl|€ oiatter of the. petition hefora the .CouiA’' To or- 
certain tbir» it ia first to be 4it<|uired what is their natural oad 
nioie obvious meaning. Now it is quite, clear according to 
tliis they must be taken to infer to the petition which is the 
foundation of (he p>roceedings, and which is the i nly petition 
which must necessarily and at all times be ** the petition be- 
fore the Court.” But a doubt is suggested, anu it is said that 
they refer to the petition praying for the discharge Jt is to 
be seen therrtore what is the next immediate antecedent- 
supposing the words were such petition, or the said 
petition ; and here it immediately strikes the obsenratton that 
the word in this part of the clause is petition not application 
— which is the word in the first part. ** Whenever it shall 

a ar to the satisfaction of any Court for relief of insolvent 
7rs upon the appHeatim of any insolvent” &c. Ndw this 
application need not necessarily be by petition* It may be by 
petition or without petition by motion. If this were the mat- 
ter to which reference was made in the subsequent part of the 
elau^ the words would have been ** in the matter of such ap- 
plication.”' It seems to be impossible to limit the large words 
** no further proceedings shall be had in the matter of the pe- 
tition before the Court” by holding them to refer merely to an 
incidental proceeding which is denominated, not a petition but 
an application, *- 7 -wbich it is not said shall be made by petition. 
But it is of more importance to examine what is the sense in 
which this word petition - when standing alone, or the words 
petition before the Court, are used where they occur in other 
preceding parts of this Act* Now I find that the words 
** matter of the petition before the Court” occur in several 
different places, in section 29-34-52-60, and in all these they 
can only mean such matters as arise out of the initiatory 
petition. The words ** matter of the petition of such in- 
solvent” occur in . sections 3^1 to 38 with the same meaning. 
The words petition—*' matter of petition”^** proof^edings in 
the petition,” refer all through the Act to the petition which is 
the foundation of the proceedings, and never to any thing else. 
A more particular description of this petition, slating the pur- 
port of it,, occurs only three times^ seetieadl, 32, and 45— 
and with these exceptions the word the petition, or tlie pelU 
tions of ^ the insolvent or th^ petition before the Couit, are 
used , vtfitbout fnom» and can refer to nolhiiig but the original 
petition on which thie proceedingi'aie founded^ Xiastly,in the 
h^ir p4rt of ibA tery 4Qlcu«e in questiOiif sec. 63» the very 
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wurdb ike ioid ' tlmf is tlie p8thiiitf menUottUnn 
that part of tho s^tion now whder consid^Aitiofi as tbh Mfi- 
tion before the Conrt/’ occur-^wliere they curii mean hofn^ 
but the petition whibh has originated the procestfinfgs. lUie 
words reler to creditors not resident in India, and they are 
** creditors wkd shali net kave taken pari in any of the pro* 
ttedinge vnder the utid peHtiont** that is in any of the piiocefed-* 
iiigs 111 that insolvency. Therefore the whole question de«* 
|iettds upon whether I have authority to reject these words ?a 
the cottsiructiott of this danse, or whether 1 am by a fortied 
construction to give them an interpretation which is nut affixM 
to them in any other part of the Act. In cottsidering.their 
meaning 1 have said that what I am to do, if 1 can, is taen- 
deavour to discover the intention of the Legisfnture. To ifo 
that 1 am not entitled to add words, but I am entitled to 
give them such an interpretHtion as they will bear, and to 
ject words ^ where necessary to give effect to such ihteiilioti 
dearly appearing. Holding therefore that the meaning of 
these words in the place in question is such as I have describ- 
ed, it only remains for me to inquire whether there are any 
grounds upon wiiich 1 can hold myself entitled to reject thpm 
by eoostriiction, in order to give effect to the intention of the 
Legislature? Now I am to gatheV the intentions of the Le- 
gislature from the other parts of the statute ; to expound it 
according to the reason oi the Act, to repress the wrong aifd 
advance the remedy. The preamble may be taken as a key to 
the intention. The rule and principle of common law Is k 
guide to that intention, and where it concerns liberty the Act 
should receive a liberal interpretation. Light is also thrown 
upon the intention by other statues in pair materia And 
lastly, in rejecting certain words 1 must see that the effed of 
the rejection does not produce a greater incohvenfeiice than H 
would remove where there is no power to add any dther provi- 
sion for its preventioA. Then what is it that the Legisialufe 
intended here. > There is a marked distideiion between sactidns 
S6 and 63* Section 25, which dtsChargeti the debtor from iht- 
prisonmeiit, * is not encumbered withkiny such proviso as is fHr- 
uoduced here; and the cause i$ obvious. The discharge fro^ 
imprisonment was intended to'^take place immediately, the 
solvent being still' kept liable to process till the tif 

the matter bf the petition. By section 61, tne aOjndict&ibti 
of discharge (from ‘ itttpnsoViment* is made final, except fil oit^ 
oaM by special and particular provision. " But by 69% 
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cially prdvided that an insolvent ajfter l^ia discbarg;e tronr im* 
priMi 'meiit may notwithstandoag be brought up when wanted 
for further es^amination under pain of further imprisonment.' 
Theie is no' such provision in the section which rdaUsto the 
final dischargK .from liability, although it is the very next to 
the other wliicli does so provide. It does appear lo me that 
this is indicative of an intention in the Legislature that the l^st 
and hiial discharge is not to take place till the affairs of the 
estate are finally woilnd up. That is one circumstance which 
weighs with me. If the discharge fiom liability were intend* 
ed to take place before the close of the proceedings these pro* 
vi^ons would be equally necessary as in the case of discharge 
from imprisonment. If it were not intended to take place till 
after the close of the proceedings as a final act, then no such 
provision were necessary and they were properly omitted. 
Again, in this case, where the discharge is intended to be im- 
mediate, pending the priiceedings, but not reviewable except 
on appeal, viz. the discharge from imprisonment, the Legisla- 
ture has taken a distinct course by precise enactments. There 
is no declaration that no further proceedings shall be had in 
matter of the petition ; but that such adjudication and the 
order thereon shall be final, unless it is obtained by false 
evidence or other fraud. Where the Legislature intended 
that the discharge should be pending the proceedings they 
have used plain and distinct terms. The proceedings in that 
case are carefully directed, and very special directions are 
given to avoid a misconstiuction of the words ** final and 
conclusive.” It proceeds specially to provide that, notwith- 
standing such discharge, where the assistance of the iOkSoI vents 
is necessary to the discovery or management of their estates, 
they shall be compellable to attend. With respect to the 
discharge from liability the enactments are quite different, for 
it is declared, not that such .adjudication shall be final expect 
on appeal, but ** that no further proceedings shall be bad in 
the matter of the petition before the Court.” There is no ex- 
ception of further proceedings which may be had but one, 
namely, on appeal ; and no provision that further assistauce of 
the insolvent^ juay be required or compelled. Now it is a 
known rule of construction that where the Legislature in one 
part ofwim Act having a certain object in view has used certain 
prectse words to expr^ it, end enacted certain express provi- 
sions to effec t it, and it is questioned whether in another part 
same Act it had the same object in view, its having 
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used different words >irhose more obvious meaBting is differeat^ 
und having: enacted no such provisions, ^is evidence that it had 
no such object in view, provided the more'obvioiis object* is 
not inconsistence with^reason, for otherwise it must be presuiu^. 
ed it would have taken the same means to express and accooi* 
plish it, which it considered necessary in the first case. Ag^ain 
if 'we consider the probable intention of the Legislature upon 
the reason of the thing as between the insolvent and his credi-* 
tors. It appears very reasonable that an insolvent, having sur« 
rendered all that he has, having acted fairly, and having dona 
his best to repair the injury his misconduct or nii<»fortune has 
occasioned, should be free from arrest or imjinsonmentjon 
account of debts he hns done ail in his power to discharge ; 
but it is not reasonable that he should not afterwards he 
obliged to discharge his debts if he acquires what will enable 
him to do so, further-- if we judge of the intention of the Le- 
gislature from the rules and principles of the Cf>mmon law, it ia 
no part of the common law that a man should he arrested and 
deprived of liberty for debt; hut it is that his property should 
be seized for it. By releasing him from imprisonment, leav- 
ing his future property liable for his present debts so far as they 
are unsati'^fied by his present property, tlie law restores him Xo 
the benefits of the common law upon one condition, — that ha 
shall surrender all his present property for equal division among 
his present creditors. No rule for the construction of statues 
would lead to the extending such a law by construction against 
creditors beyond the plain meaning of the words : the statute 
by express words does go further, and so far ls it goes by ex- 
press words, the Court is bound to go with it; but where it is 
not so expressed there is nothing that can entitle a Court to 
construe it beyond its express words against the creditors and 
in favor of the debtors. It is well known that the Insolvent 
Act ' were introduced in England upon the principle of the 
Cissio bonorum, not on considerations applicable to mercantile 
bankruptcy. TAe CVssid involves no discharge, from 

the ubiigatioii of the debtor to pay the ^balance unpaid of 
his debts at the time of the Ctsfio if be become able by future 
acquisitions so to do. The foundation of the Insolvent Act is 
this, that a debtor shall be released from the hardship of im« 
prisoomenti but remain liable, if he shoitid ever acquire pror 
perty, for the payment of the balance of his debts, as is mqst 
just between man and man. < 

' The Learned Judge here read a passage from Mhr, .BelTs 
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Commentaries on Mercantile Jurisprudence— *and a law of .the 
Emperor Alexander Severus explanatory of the law of Ctmo 
bonorum in life law of Scotland and the Roman law ; and 
then proceeded as follows :-^It does hot test here. 7'he £ng« 
Jisli Insnlvent Act, which was passed 7 Geo IV 9 two years 
before this statute, insolvea the same principlet-^tt gives no 
discharge from future liability, there is provision' for the deb« 
tor’s^ nelease from custody : but by the 57th section he is 
required to e'kecute a warrant of attorney to confess judgment 
in the name^of the assignee for the whole of his debts which 
shall remain due and unsatisfied, and if at any time it 
shall appear to the insolvent Court that hi is of ability 
to pay such debts, or any part thereof, or dies leaving 
assets, execution may be taken out in the discretion of 
the Court and the sum distributed. • This Act as relates 
to ordinary insolvents is in pair materia with tlie 9 O. 
4. c 73, the Insolvent Act for India — though as to traders 
it more resembles the Bankrupt Acts in its objects, not 
so much however as might have been wished or expected 
in its provisions; and I may further say that the lipgis* 
latiire could not have been aware that the state of private 
commerce in India was such that the Act 'would not answer 
the purpose, as applied to mercantile insolvencies ; otherwise 
they might have seen the propriety of introducing the Ban* 
kruptcy Laws into India. 7'he clause of this Act now under 
consideration, it must be remarked applies to all insolvents 
whether common or mercantile : now as applied to common 
insolvents it is quite opposite to the insolvent law of England. 
7'lie discharge from future liability to pay his debts, if at any 
time, the insolvent is able to do so, is a boon conferred upon 
the insolvent, and a sacrjfice exacted from bis creditors by the 
Indian Insolvent Act, not founded on any principle of justice 
between the parties, not on the principle of the i 'issio bonorum, 
on which Insolvent Acts are founded, not agreeabte to the 
provisions pf the English Insolvent Acts, and extended be- 
yond cases within the policy of the Bankrupt Laws. There 
is BO ground therefore to impute to the Legislature an intention 
of placing thin discharge from' liability on a footing in point 
of time, or other circumstances, with the discharge from im« 
prisongneni* The' oonseoiience of such construction requires 
much cotosideratioii. Unless this declaration, ** that no further 
proceedings be had” » discretionary to the Court in regard to 
ttelNiie when the final discharge from liability shall be d^reed,^ 




totbq a,n»p*»*}t of iqo^ e, ,tha^9 QD,^-hdlf jn uuAibef aKia, y^llH0» 
sl^aj) signify tl)eir Gonsen(/ aQi) if H ^Uall aWiE^ar tbiiil: tIjLQ, ji^-; 
solvent bp acted Ipirly toe C<^vVt.^biaRbe 
t 9 orc^er, ' ,&c. Tbia umy.bg before ^be ti^e' regujired\% 
aectipii 33 for creditors ig Ipdia tg exaibiue lufq, the 
the petition and schedule, bffore the Hearing, euijuiry, eica^ait-* 
nation of insolvent, &c. req^ifired by section 34. Agalpi» 
whenever a man could pay three- fourths .of his debts, and, so 
far as could be tlien discovered, had acted honestly, be might 
obtain a discharge for ever of the remainder, before there yrtu^ 
time thoroughly to investigate his affairs, and ascertain vfhe-., 
tlier he could not pay more or the whole, provided .^e epul# 
contrive tp secrete any oi his property. It might very coin- 
mpiily be befoie creditors not in India had time to^ take parti 
ill .the proceedings, giving them a manifest and unfair ad-, 
vantage, to be unaffected by the discharge and yet entitled to 
come 111 iMider ^he insolvency, the words being whp shall 
not have taken part before oruei: of 'discharge,’^ which would* 
be contrary to the meaning of see. 54, enacted for the pur-, 
pose of giving thgin time to come in, and of forcing them tp<, 
do so' on equality with Indian creditors. As» j( l^efore said : 
this would leave the Court without any hold over an iuspl^epb^ 
to obtain his a^istance when necessary to wind up bis a^gira^ 
There is np provision made in this or any sub •equgnt clause 
for this event, which there must have been if the Legislatmrp^ 
had intended to produce it. There is po power in the .Oourit^ 
by tlie Act so construed, if the conditions are fulfilled^ by thg 
insolvent, to suspend his final discharge, unless he oaU' bp , 
charged with unfair conduct. According to this coustructi^, r 
he must be instantly di^liargcd fronr liability; but If ibis .i^a4* > 
been the intention, of the ItOgislatiire,, tlj^y lyputd have, quali*, . 
fied it ^ in othgr cases, sp as to keep him within the jurisdip-i 
tion. of the Court ^ long as the affairs of his estate r^quireo.'/, 
regard to the rule of goii^struotipn apjp|fcable to this^ol«tu^ . 
upon general principles of law, it; b ceftaiu that tbjs is uqt^. SA'. 
enactment in favor, pf tl^e libgrty of the suh)ec|;« ^ ft ig 
free tim fr^om prison^ but . ^ frog Win from the 
pay hfa dj^bts whqn l^e^ll '^e enagj^ept fq^dpd. 

in die policy jof the ,^!ilBktp|,,,not ^in the liberty of 
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on payment of their debts when the debtor shnil be able to 
make it. It gives power to the Court to deprive them of this 
right as to one -fourth of their debts if three-fourth be paid. 
It gives power to a majority to deprive the minority of this 
right, though never so small a part of their debts have been 
paid. It is therefore to be interpreted evenly between the 
parties, according' to its certain meaning. This is a strict 
. interpretation, not indeed in the sense of a strict interpretation 
as applied to a penal statute, but as opposed to the liberal 
interpretation given to an act in favour of the liberty of the 
.subject ; to give effect to the words, but not to extend them 
against the rights of the creditors beyond their obvious and 
.ordinary meaning — or to construe them contrary to it — or to 
^uppress and leave out by construction agy that are necessary 
to controul the meaning of other words in regard to the pream- 
ble, it recites the estabiiahmeut of laws for the relief of insol- 
yent debtors in Great Britain and Ireland, and the expediency 
of giving relief also to insolvent debtors in India. It is there- 
fore quite clear that in framing this act the Legislature had in 
^view the Insolvent Act as it is in England. It appears to 
* me on full consideration that it was not the intention of the 
Legislature to release and discharge a debtor from all liability 
until the final winding up of the affairs of the estate. There 
is a great hardship, which may be .produced by this enactment 
in the case of meicantile insolvents, if 1 am right in my con- 
stniction, and one which is fit to be brought to the notice of 
the Legislature. Without doubt it is a great hardship to the 
parties, and a. great detriment to the public interest, the tying 
up such men from that degree of usefulness which they might 
be of to the public and to themselves if finally and completely 
discharged. That is a question which concerns the public poli- 
cy of the country ; but if it requires a remedy, which 1 think 
it does, the only course is to appeal to the Legislature, whether 
to a larger or a smaller body having the powers of legislation 
it is not for me to say, but I am clear that the remedy does 
not lie in the power* of this Court ; and hound as I am to 
consider the whole clause together, and the consequences be- 
ing such as I have described them, it is too much for me to rest 
iipon.'ifihe single word ** thereupon” as discharging the Court 
from the duty of considering the whole effects of its Act, and 
ughn the instant to pronounce an order which has the tieces- 
effect of ^terminating its jurisdiction and its power when 
^ sflRr are the most wanted to carry into eflfect the purposes for 
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which it was created. I have, not bestowed upon thb cfi|M 
more care than its importance deserves, but I have endeavo^r^ 
ed to give it my best Mtention^ and to express myself in a/iclk 
a manner that if 1 have gone wrong , Counsel may know tl^ 
points on which I rest my opinion^ with a view to bring thp 
question before another Court. 1 have no hesitation in sajf- 
ing that the condtict of the insolvents has been fair and honest 
to their creditors^ and that they are well entitled to a final re* 
lease from all liability as soon as it shall appear to the Court that 
no further proceedines are necessary to be had in the matter of 
their insolvency. Having fully considered the question before^ 
and not having been able to alter my opinions in consequence 
of any thing that has been urged by Counsel in the able argu* 
menttowhichl have listened with great attention, I have 
thought it better to pronounce my decision at once than to de» 
lay the matter longeri in order that the utmost time may file 
given to prepare the case to go before another tribunal,. should 
it be thought necessaryi to adopt that course*— J?enpaf JTnr- 
iarie. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SDBJEOTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

Nrt. XXX. 

'ON THE LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER REST SUITED TO' 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

By way of preface to this subject^ I would beg to refer 
to my papers Nos. 5 and 19. The disciimon which has lately 
been published between the members of the Oommittee of 
Public Instruction has induced me to offer a few remarkSf and 
in the first place I casnot aroid expressing my regret to' see 
that the real point whjch ought to be considered » is in danger 
of being lost sight of by discussion in the abstinet, personal 
inTective^ and imputation of unworthy iftotives. 

The object in riewMs the promotion of the instruction and 
intellectual adyancement of the Datives of India ; but them 
appears to be great diversity of opiniou as to the best means 
of eflecting it. Some advocate the study of Persian, Arabic^ 
and Sanscrit, others prefer the introduction into the schotds 
and colleges of English, and amongst these even if the lan-> 
guage to be chosen were d^ided, the character in whidi it 
should be written remains a disputed point; while a few am^ 
anxious for the translation of works into the tremaculaf lan^ 
guage of the country as the most expedient course* My object 
in this paper will tie to avoid all digreasions'and to endeavour 
to discover the best practical mode of obUining the vesn}t> 
which is dpeirnd., 

Cal Month. Jown. N* S. Vol; 5/No. 478. 
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A few' general observations are however neeess »ry at 
Starting, and the first point which depa a nds oiir attention, is 
an enquiry into the origin of all the different attetopts wliich 
have hitherto been made to introduce a foreign language into 
any country. It has been simply this,«'tKat when one nation, 
which to say the feast, was only advancing in the march of 
civilization hu'd conquered another, the Conquerors conceived 
that it would be less trouble to coOipel the conquered to adopt 
the language ofr the former tfaaa for themselves to acquire that 
of their newanbJiMits. The plan has never yet succeeded ex- 
cept where the otlgitfat racc^ms been entirely or nearly extcr- 
initialed. ' It is needless enumerating tfie various countries in 
which the experiment has been made and failed. They have 
been so often alluded to of late that even those who were pre* 
viously ignorant on the subject, must be familiar with the in- 
stances : one however whK:h perhaps furnishes the strongest 
example of any, seems hitherto to have escaped observation. 
I allude to that of Wales. This small portion* of territory 
has been closely connected with Saxon England for nearly 
eight centuries : — it has formed ati integral part of the kingdom 
for six and a half. Travellers innumerable from each have 
visited the other, and the closest communication has existed 
between them. Yet to this day Welch is the vernacular lan- 
guage of the majority of the people, so much so that in the 
churches service is performed once a day in Welch ; and even 
in some of the inns on the high made, which are chiefly fre- 
quented by English, servants will be found' whosedanguaga 
is Welqh^ and who understand no more of English than the 
mere names of "the articles which a traveller is likely to call 
for. - Yet itmight with some reason have been 'expneted that 
in such a case as this, the language of the smaller, weaker, 
and conquered province would gradually disappear by the 
constant intercourse and tlie repeal attempts that have been 
made to introduce that of its more powerful neighbour and 
coniqueror. This may perhaps ultimately be the result ; but 
iDoird^than six eeinturies nave not been sufficient to hceomplish 
it; bnd how much longer it may be before the object will be 
attained it' reaiains for lima to show. With such examples 
befjimi usV J^ticularly that just* quoted, does it Rot appear 
extraoitl|Mf that in India; where- the total amount of every 

'ilJKa estent it • hosdretl Mid (wenCy by sigbty mitw, iionar|0r Cbao one 'af 
oarlii^dittri«la,sadb«rfQy aovopnloat; 
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cla^ of JSfiglishmen ia compulad at aboot thirty thomaniif and 
whose nombm at^ not likely .to eaereane with any great 
^ dity, our riileiaabould Vbiok ,ic possible to change the lanami^ 

* of a hundred mifliona ^of nalilNi^eubjeela ? Tbe'iwieral iatro^ • 
duotion of the. fing^isb language in India, may indeed be net 
down as a chimera.- » * < ^ 

But it may be observed, that tliough this iftay be imfirac* 
ticable as a Ha|versal result; vet4hat to a cesmiderable extent 
a foreign language may be made use of to instraet thane hlaasM 
of the people who have leisim, for atody, and this may be in 
some degree Jrue« ^ Bat to how email a portion will this apply. 
The majority of the people must and can -only be enlighteow 
by means of theii^ Own vernacular longue,^ and how blind a 
policy is it to negledt the benefit of the mlUions in order to 
promote a little extra learning among the few. 

The first object ought to be to translate books in the ver- 
nacular languages of the country* 

The second is the choice Of which foreign language is beat 
calculated lo< afford most inetructioa to those who have leisitre 
to study it. ^ 

The first is so self-evident a proposition tlial it ds needldss 
to dilate upon it#, especially as %ny thing which may tend to 
elucidate it, will appear in the course of the remarks whioii 
will be offered > upon the second. With Ibis view, JBnglish, 
Persian, Arabic, and. Sanscrit, have each their jfespeoiupe 
advocates. Of all these,' there jb not a single department of 
knowledge^ in which the first will not afford mote souices, of 
information than all the otben united.. Is bietery reduirechl 
That of the whole world is to be foujid< in the Eaglim lan- 
guage. Sboiild any student wish to devote his time exclusive- 
ly to that of any particular country, be* might indeed /peseibly 
discover some details in the works of the original ' aottuire ^ 
which have not yet been traosleted into English ; bat to Em' 
latter language, he will find quite enough for Eie general reOp 
der. In Chemistry, Astronomy, Geometry, Natural Hisloiy^ 
Geology, Botany, Medicine, and indeed in eSrery depajMent * 
of science which can be mentioned, the works extant hi: JSMf 
lish have left any Jtit*it the Orientals possess Celiltiifies ia«rr«W • 
1 do not deny Aat the wise nmo originally oeme ftvIo^tM^ 
East, and that the Arabians aad Indiana had made sMae 
grass io many of these Scietlpee^ while out angeetoiB 
jmnted barbarians, in the jrt^esesyttate of ignoranee. , 

*r dae credit for what se do Davia and^j^oW 
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navigators receive their due share of applause fur their exer- 
tions and discoveries in search of the north west passage ; but 
a voyager of the present who in pursuit of the same ob- 
ject should take their works as his guide, instead of the more 
recent discoveries of Parry, Franklin,, and Ross, would not 
be entitled to much credit for wisdom. The poetry of the 
East has called forth the most extravagant praises from its 
admirers, but will it bear any comparison with English poetry ? 
No doubt beautiful ideas, splendid imagery, and the richest 
and most elegant veisihcation are sometimes to be found, but 
the mass of want is denominated poetry among the orientals, 
consists of redundant epithets, far fetched allusions, over- 
strained expressions, and even absurd quibbles ; much in the 
style of what Swift has ridiculed in his ** Martiuus Scribierus 
on the Peribathos.’’ ' The passages there quoted bear such a 
resemblance to the style of oriental writing, that one mi.ht 
almost fancy they were translations. As to Logic, if by that 
term be understood the art of writing and speaking correctly, 
it is to be acquired by application in almost any language, 
since the best guides are common tense, a grammar, and a 
dictionary. Which then of these four fotvign languages atford 
the most instruction for the benefit of those whom it is pro- 
posed to educate ? 

Among the arguments adduced by the ^vocates for teacli- 
ing the natives of India the foreign oriental languages, viz. 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit, the plainest tell much stronger 
against than in favor of what they propose. One of. the most 
strenuous for the plan observes, that it was the circumstance 
of Latin being the language of knowledge which kept Europe 
so long in a state of ignorance. It seems to have escaped 
him that that argument Is equally strong against making any 
foreign language in aiiv country the principal vehicle of know- 
ledge. lie also says that by teaching the natives of India 
English, we almost put a stop to indigenous writings ; and 
that their compositions in English chiefly consist of imitations 
from the books they have read. He forgets to enquire whe- 
ther their compositions in Sanscrit, Persian, or Arabic, merit 
a better character ; and there are few amoug^ the English who 
are competent Judges of the matter. Most of us can detect 
the poverty and want of originality of a work in our own lan- 
guage, but how many of us aie qualified to give an opinion 
on the merits of a work in the oriental tongues ? Another 
argument in their favor is, that for many ideas, and almqst 
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All the terms of art and science, the rernacular language of 
the natives has no words ; and that these' must be introduced 
fiom a foreign tongiie, therefore they must learn a foreign 
tongue in order to study these sciences ; and further that thia 
foreign tongue must be«Arablc or Sanscrit. This is any thing 
but a logical deduction. Are not almost all our scientific 
terms in htiglish derived from the Greek and Latin ? Yet it 
is very popiible for a man to be well acquainted with ChemiS'* 
try, Medicine and the other sciences who is ignorant of those 
languages. I'hc terms required have been adopted into our 
own tongue, and the explanations of their meanings are given 
in English, so that they have virtually become English words. 
It is precisely the same when we acquire a new idea or dis- 
cover a new article for domestic or any other use. If the idea 
or the article be of foreign importation, we commonly adopt 
the designation we find attached to it ; if of native manufac- 
ture, we invent a term, which in either case being published 
with the signification affixed, is universally understood and 
becomes part and parcel of the language of that country into 
which it is introduced. In accordance with the progress of 
ideas and discoveries, new terms of art, verbs, nouns, sub* 
stantives are daily introduced into our own language. Take 
for instance our official and common correspondence and 
conversation on Indian affairs. It is so crammed with orien- 
tal words as to be totally unintelligible to an uninitiated 
Englishman. Yet any one with the help solely of a glossary 
might acquire a very accurate knowledge of the proceedings 
of our British Indian Courts of Justice, without learning any 
oriental language."^ Again it is asserted that P«*rsian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit are not, strictly speaking^ foreign languages in 
India : also that a work in auy of the vernaculur languages 
of the country will only be of partial utility, whereas if written 
in either of the above three languages, it will form a boon to 
the scholar all over the east. On the first of those . points, . the 
words strictly speaking” form a very saving clause : it is 
strange that infatuation and self-deception can be carried so 
far. The Persian, Arabic and Sanscrit languages are to the 
whole of the continent of Hindostan as much foreign 41s llie 
French, Latin and Greek are to the English, or indeed to the 


^ Mora familiarlf, hour laaoy yearaia itaiooa alaamer, to ataaoi acroM.tllo 
ocaao, or macadanitze a road, baa btao heard of. Wban wa bara Kilivedan 
idea we shall not be (oog in finding n word to exprtas it. Words witiiool idbas 
nre naeleaa, ' 
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- European world. The cases are precisely parallel^ inasmuch 
as Persian and Arabic are the living languages of the country 
in a portion of the east as French and Greek are in parts of 
Europe. Indeed, it is probable that the proportion of Euro* 
peans who understand the three latter languages is infinitely 
greater than that of the natives of. India who are conversant 
with the three former : yet who in his senses would propose 
to publish works intended for the general instruction of the 
people of England in either French, Latin, or Greek ? On the 
second point ; it may be a very philanthropic design to en - 
lighten the Arabs and Persians, and when we have performed 
the duties which lie nearer home, it will be time enough to 
turn our attention that way ; but our first object ought to be 
to promote the edneation of the people over whom we are 
placed ; and the only possible means of effecting this to any 
extent, .will be by means of their own vernacular languages. 
The endeavor to prove that Persian, Sanscrit, and Arabic are 
not, strictly apeaking^ foreign languages in India, is supported 
by quoting passages in the vernacular tongues in which are 
found words introduced from* the former. Did the writer never 
Consider the variety of languages which have been combined 
to form what is now called English ? Saxon is certainly the 
ground«work ; but it is imposMible to write sentence of any 
length in our own tongue, without the introduction of words 
which were originally Latin, Greek, or French, Yet will it 
be asserted that a foreigner cannot learn English without first 
studying any or all of these languages ? The science of 
geology is well worthy the attention of tlic people of £ng> 
land.*^* In this short sentence how many foreign words are 
introduced ; but no one declare that the mere English scholar, 
provided he were well acquainted with his own language, 
would not understand it. 

The fact is, that instead of taking for our guide common* 
sense, we have hitherto been led away by an oriental mania 

* An nmanient, in the epiriC of Home tlmt heve been mode ase of, miKht 
fanny be hronnht forward to prove the Bnaliah lanRaaKe to be a jargon ; we faav# 
o&ly to write hia tentence thna. The acUntia of y^oKoyo^ ia well worthy 
the aiteniio of the populua of England.” The circomNtaoce that eevera) Ian. 
gasigea nnite to form the Engliah, haa by romperent jadrea been conaidered ea 
one main aoorce of the richneaanf oiira. Yet the Hindoogfanee, in a^hichthe 
aame caliae has been at work, may chooae to pronounce a jargon. When the 
latter ahall be brought into nan, no that there will he an indaeemeat to afody, 
and compnae in it, it will very soon vindicate itself agaiaat tha acoosatioD ef 
being a Jargon ! 
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which took its rise from the circumstance of a few learned 
and distinguished men in the last century having devoted 
themselves t(» the study of eastern literature. The splendour 
of such a genius as that of Sir William Jones^ and the ap« 
ptause which his labours received from all the literati of Eu- 
rope who were engaged in the pursuit, conspired to throw over 
it a false lustre, which the ardour of his imagination Contri- 
buted to heighten. Few were capable of appreciating or 
estimating the real value of the study, and they wbuld in 
general took it for granted, that men of such acknowledged 
ability must be the best judges of each others merits, on 
which they mutually bestowed such high and flattering 
encomiums. They forgot that all have their hobbies” — 
and the students themselves, after so many years of appli- 
cation and industry, even though they might have disco- 
vered the comparative inutility of their labour, could not 
but cherish the pleasing associations of theif eaily enthusiasm, 
and would be reluctant to own that their time might hkve beea 
devoted to more useful purposes and thus the spell has 
never yet been broken.* But if cool and dispassionate opinioil 
of those best quaiifled to judge at the present moment is of 
any weight, there can be no doubt of the fact that if general 
knowledge of any description be the object of their pursuit, 
there is little or nothing to repay the toil of oriental study.f 
There can be no objection to an indepeudant man of literary 


* Numeroas iostancea might ba addaoed to ahoir how prooe we are to 
over>eatimate the importance of any alody on which we have apent oar time. 
A moat atriLiof; ooe la to he found io Col. Todd'a hiatorj of Rajaeataa, a work 
fall of taleat and reaearcb. It aeeroa the Raipoots claim to La deaceodaote ffom 
the sun. In a history of the people it woald be proper to meotioo thia aa an 
additional proof of the absora vanity of rode nations, bat the mere fact would 
have been quite sufficient without eivioir the whole fabaloua fonoalofy. What 
should we think of a mao who in writtinir the history of Africa, abontd not be 
content with informing na (bat the kiofcs of Timbucktoo traced their deaceut 
from kioft Bui^ahoo, the offaprinK of an amour between the sun aod the nooii • 
hundred and fifty millions of years ago ; but who should proceed to record the 
genealoify and aefa of the respective kiima bow kioff Buraboo reisoed 8S,000 
years, and was sncceeded by hia apn kiof( Uockafoo, who after a bloody war be< 
tween hia two sons Baogboo and Dan|^oo was auccesded by the latter, whe' 
reigned 50,000 years, conquering mighty kiagdoiqa, warring with the god See. 
(ill be came to the present occupant of the throne. King Tomboy, who in a 
sailor’s check shirt aod trowaera, end an officer’s cooked hat, gains a livelihood 
by driving down gangs of miserable Wretches aUd aelliog them oo (he boaet to 
(he European alave captains. Such matter as (his would be just as well worth 
publiabing aa that with which Col. Todd has filled (if I recollect right) aome 
sixty pages of hia work. Quarto books are easily made ia hia way. 

f See some excellent rooiarks of fiebor’soo his subject ia a lottsr to Wil- 
mot Uortoo, March, Ifitfi. 
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inclination devoting his time to its Acquifement; He may 
perhaps ultimately discover a grain of whoat among. bushels of 
chaff but to all who Are engaged in the common affairs :of 
life> beyond' what is requisite to transact business with . the 
people of the east, oriental studies are j(ist so much liihe iats«- 
applied. The acquisition of Persian, Arabic or Sanscrit is 
assuredly not the best means of communkatiiig with a people; 
the mass of whom are totally ignorant of those tongues, f 

The next division of the subject is the character that is to* 
be employed in expressing the language; and here while' 
discussion runs high as to which of the foreign letters, English 
or Persian, are to be adopted, we are in danger of altogether 
forgetting the simple fact, that the majority of the people of 
India have already a written character, iVell known over al* 
most the whole continent ; and that its main features are the 
same, although some slight modification in the shape of some 
of the letteis exists in different provinces. This is another of 
the numerous instances which might be quoted to prove that 
we are far too apt to look upon natives as a set of uncivilized 
barl^arians. It is observed that letters are by far the easiest 
part of a language — this may be doubtful where the facilities 
are equal. Does a child find the more difficulty in learning to 

* If there ehottid be any thini; worth knowieSt relatios ^ ^be laws or caa- 
loina of the people, for there ia little chance of making any other diacovery, let 
it be well tranalated once for all for the beneSt of thecommenity. This would 
be much better than expecting the wholedo learn Arabic or Sapacrit 

*{- It ia taid that the knowledge of Peraian, Arabic and Sanacrit, will 
aasiat a person in acqairiog the veroBColar tongnea. Certainly if he happened 
to peeaeas the former knowledge, ic would be «o much gained : but this is not 
the point. The qneation ie, would a man be foouer qaalified to tranaact buaioeaa 
with the people of Hiodojitan by applyiog himaelf at once to that language, or by 
firat learniog Peraiuo. Wonld be aooner be able to communioaie with the Ben- 
galeea by learning their language or by firat atudying Saoacrit. We had practical 
proof of the latter aqme yeara ago in the College of Fort William : it waa a aort 
of munia among aome of the Bengalee alndents to giro the preference ‘to Sana^ 
crit ; io conaequouee maoy of them, although they atadied harderj were tome 
moDtba longer io College, than those who proceeded io the rationnl way of 
qnalifying themselves to commaoicato with the Bengalees by learning their 
Ungilage* After they had learnt any five hondred words of StnsOriC, they fonnd 
that this knowledge eoabled them at once to understand say a hundred words of 
Bengalee ; they had sfiil foor hoodred words of the latter to learn to brina them 
on a par with tbtMe atndenta who had followed Che rational plan of qaalifylpt ' 
thcrmsslyas for the publie serviea. A knowledge of Lstio and Freacb wUI great* 
ly facilUate the acquisition of Italian to an Englishman ; bot if a man's aola ob- 
ject waa to transact bnsineas in Italy, it would be a wiser plan at once to alody 
the Italian. A knowledge of I^tin tod French would also facilitate the acqni* 
jiUiou of Engligh to a native of India; but if one of these were on the point of ' 
going to JRinglaud for buaiueaa^ wonld any one in hia iensea recolAieeDd hini first 
to study fcaliu andr French, or'at ones to begio with the BhgUsh language. 
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Bp«lik its native tongue or in acquiring the art of reading and 
Writing? How inany«of the English in India have attained a 
colloquial knowledge of the languages of the country, who 
never could so far conquer disincliaalion to study as to learn 
to read them. But be this at it may, we shall find it aearly as 
hard a task to compel a whole nation to change their written 
character as to make them adopt a new language. The Per- 
sian conquerors attempted the former expedient precisely in 
the same spirit that they endeavoured to effect the latter; but., 
that the English who are considered a civilised nation should 
think of imitating their example, certainly is not the best mode 
of proving their claim to the title. To what possible benefit, is. 
such a change contemplated? To enable a few Englishmen' 
who are too indolent to learn the native written character, to 
write a sort of mongrel Hindostanee,'* and jo Facilitate the 
studies of a few score of youths at Delhi, who have been . 
instructed in a mode at variance with that in any other pari of 
the country, or indeed of the world. For this, an attempt is 
to be made to induce a hundred millions to change the written 
character which they have used for centuries I 

The reasons given are curious. The Roman character 
(which is itself a modification from the Greek) has spread^ 
from the small territory of -Latium over the whole of Europe, the 
American continents and even to the South Sea Iriandere. 
This is true, — and why? At the time when the Romans made 
themselves masters of Europe, it Is doubtful whether the barba- 
rous nations whom they subdued possessed >aiiy knowledge of 
letters. The majority certainly Mad none; whiit aid exist 
was knoum to a very small number. These with nume* 
rous arts and sciences were introduced by the conquerors^ 
who of course attempted to introduce their own letters and 
language : the former succeeded because it had nothing to 
supplant. The latter failed because the cooqgered peo- 
ple had already a language of their own. The same tea- 
son has effected the intrc^uction of the Roman alphabet in- 
to the Sooth Sea Islands. The inhabitants of these Maude 
were ignorant of the art of writing; and were taught it 
by men who use the romao character. .In suchacaeefiio 

* A esvii M Bttde mi the vverd HindettenM. It may ^not be m Mti«e 
trriii for thst dialect wbicb im •triolly Mbd Oordoo. Aocorduig to tbo seoieii 
oftbofittfflisb bs bo lancsAriety m oar opvlieid tbelsrai 

HindootoBBo to Uio Uoffooce of the peofilB or Biodoftan. At any rate i| if bow 

» . ii J * * 
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tescbers most either have adopted their o#ii^ letters in the 
instruction of the people or hare inrented new ones, And the 
former was the simpler and easier plan. But how weak must 
eton the originatois of the proposed plan jperceive the reasons in 
its favor to 1^/whrn they instance the use of the Roman letters 
in the American continent. IVottld they expect that the 
European emigrants to the new world should leave behind 
them their language and letters, and either hiveirtnew ones, or 
those of the savages (if indeed the l etter had any letters) 
nThom they had suppl mted ? Yet, that they did not do this is 
to be made an argument for the attempt to force a foreign lan- 
guage and character on a naiit n who hav^^ Keen acquainted 
Wirn the use of K ttf rs for centuries! it is acknowledged that 
the Roman alphabet do< s not contain symbols to expr^ the 
pronunciation of priental words. This difficulty is to be obvia- 
ted bv the invention of signs and new letters. The more sim- 
ple plan of taking the letters which already existed, adapted to 
Uie pronunciation of the Eastern lanKuasces, is overlooked.* So 
far ifrom ciadeavoring to introduce the Roman alphabet to ex« 
press oriental words, it would of two extraordinary schemes be 
the better to publish Eiiglisli books in theoiiental character, 
adapting the latter as far as practicable to our language. 
This would at least enable some to acquire a colloquial know- 
ledge of English, who might not have time to ^stow more 
attention on the subject. Notwithstanding the absurdity into 
which Oilchrist^s enthusiasm led him to carry hh propositions, 
Aero can be no doubt that his works have induced many to 
acquire some colloquial knowledge of Bindoostaoee, who 
otherwise would have remained in entire ignoiauce of it. But 
tiiere is no royal road to the acquisition of foreign tongues any 
more tbaa to geometry; and those whose busiuess or incliiia- 
lion leads them to such studies, must be content to go through 
the toil of learning by regular steps. 

As to the prospective vision of the amalgamation of the 
Xnglisb and oriental tongues till they form one universal lan- 
guage ; doubtless the composite construct on will remain as a 
monument, when the original meterials of which it is ro be 
formed shall have been forgotten.— But not then. 

What then is the course which those among the English 

* Tb» difloilly of mttkins • eorroet olphohet of itio Romoo cboi actor for 
exprsaiiie %rioolal irordf, or at ISfaat of leachiaft pooj^o io adopt one, ■remo lo 
bo ovoHookod. Pdriy or ifty yoara hove oot been aaiilicioiiC Io iatrodoco ataoBf 
odooatod Eogliahnen an uniform way of fpeKing orioatal words 
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should adopts who, have really tha.instnictmo and, benE0t. of 
tJie people oi India sd heart, and what is the most practical 
mjcl rational ineaus. of eifeciing it? Simply^ these, FimI# 
to establish schools for jnstriictioii in the ditterent branches gt 
knowledge in the vernAcular languages and the written charao, 
ter of the country* Second, to translate books of iofiMraiiatioE, 
on various subjects into tlioae laiiguagee and letteia* Ao4 
Thirdly, to^ give to all who have leUure and iiicliaatjon to 
extend their studies, the means of acquiring that foreiM 
language from which the most general information is to pc 
obtained— that Is THE English. This is at least quite 
sufficient for a beginning — what other languages may be eor 
conraged must depend upon time and toe inelinationa* end 
abilities of the people. 

With regard to the written character of toe people that 
should be adopted, common sense would suggest tbad eU 
visionary schemes of universal letters must 1^ abandoned. 
That alphabet must be preferred which is already in use to the 
different provinces. The Bengalee for Bengal proper. The 
Nagree for Hindoostan, and so on. A great misapprehensioa 
still exiSts as to the varieties in the form a( the letters to whicil 
the fatter is subject. This is not in reality greater than the 
variety in the forms of the written Kom^^n letters wbieb esist 
i I the English, French or German writing, as a very little 
amination will convince my readers * Indeed the different 
constructi >ii of letters to be found among the English alone is 
fully as great as in the Nagree. We have our capital and 
small Roman and Italic letters, our oM black letters or Ger- 
man character, and in our manuscript writing as great a variety 
as fusliion or individual characters can produce. There are m 
common use two modes of forming, respectively an A. F» G, 
K L. M. P. R. 8. T, and W. nevertheless the foundation of 
the alphabet is the same, and any one who is well grounded in 
f Flat, easily decyphers t<ie varieties. The case is similar in the 
Deba N agree. If any one will make himself thoroughly 
master of the alphabet published in Shakespear’s Grammai:^ M 
will find that a very little trouble will enable him to read Na- 
giee writings from almost every province on toe continent of 


* li<*t (he GnKtiihin»n, vrlin iff the beet French. G<*rnitiik, or Kolfftn ichoISr, 
but who imff onlf leariit thoAe Uneaffi;e« printed bnokn, leke op • lelter IroBi 
n nntivn of either of (hone conntrieff on nnv OOmmun ffobjeet ; be <kil|||iid greet 
difltcallj id resdioe it, to diffe reol is (heir mode of whUog I'rom osie., ^ ^ 
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'Indfft.* Evsfi the hieroglyphics of the mereiaets ^called ma^ 
fhsjunee) are traceable to the^sottie source. Were many print- 
•d hooks published in this character* the tariuties of* the let- 
>tersi;iwld soon be greatly diminished. 

’ i With leference to the remark that'atthongh iir aome oases 
She people have the option of using the Nagree or Persian 
' Character in their* writings* by far the greater nitinber prefer 
.'the latter. 1 must observe that it is true ; a id the reason' is 
plsnn. Those Who in India learn to read and write are divided 
into four oirsses. 

' ' First* the remnant of the old \f oositlman families of 
rank. < These naturally prefer Persian and Arabic in the same 
spirit that a mixture of prejudice*- old feelings and recolleo- 
tions would after our subjection by the Africans probably in- 
duce us to educate our sonain French* Latin or Greek in pre- 
ference*- to the language of Tumbuctoo* even altiiough the lat- 
ter possessed more sources of knowledge than the others. The 
number ef this class is very. few. 

2d. The Pundits or learned Hindoos. These naturally 
affect the Sanscrit. Their numbers also are very small. 

3d. The shopkeepers* village accom plants, and merchants 
who write the Nagree* Bengalee* or other local languages and 
character. These learn just enough to enable them to keep 
their accounts* and draw bills upon each other : more would 
be useless as long as there are scarcely any books in the 
language and character worth reading* and the knowledge of 
this character does not open the way to any employment. 
Their numbers are very great. 

4tb. The expectants for official emjdoyments and for 
offices about the colleges. These are numerous* hut not nearly 
so as the last mentioned class. They make considerable pro- 
ficiency* because they have an inducement to do so ; and they 
learn Persian because tliat is ordered by Govern ment to be the 
language of the ' courts and offices in which they aspire to be 
employed. The first clshs being hitherto excluded by the sys- 
temijof the British Government* the whole general business of ttie 
Country falls into the hands of the fourth class ; it is therefore 


* The less liit of Nagree, doable, treble, end even qaadrople lettan there 
ppbliabed, misht frighten a hegioner; for at firal eight Ibey appear ea foraiidable 
at Cbioeie biecbglyphica. On analysing them however tbep nre aimple enooeh 
to eoe who ie well eeqoainted with the primary letteH. Beaidea the Irtilb ia 
that ie ooeuooe prgqtice not a twentieth or Ibirlieth pert of tlieia are ever aeed. 
miakeapeare baa popliabed them more m • nstter of cQriqeitf* to ebow wbat 
ektniordlSerirooflipooiideeeii/dbe mtideJ ' • 
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no wonder thnt Feisioa. should be . the eommoo an iitlhas 
efScial medium of oommuoicetion* If Government weias^to 
order that Hiodostanee and Nagree aboiild be the oficiil eha» 
racter, tfie whole of the fourth class would immedsately Iwira 
it» stimulated by tbe'*ho^ of official eiD{rfoyiiieiit ; the second 
clam would improve their knowledge of it^ whereas they bicre 
not sufficient leiiure from their daily business to enable^tliein 
to , acquire an entirely different and extremiiely diffcttlt<>biii« 
guage« such as the English r and the two first would sender 
the more liberal system which has lately been introdu^Bd aeon 
follow the general current, and Persian would very speedHy 
be as much disused as Arabic and Sanscrit are at present, ft 
is very doubtful, if in the whole of the Bengal presidency 
containing sixty millions of inhabitants, there be five hundred 
who are sufficiently acquainted with either . of those languages 
to be able to read the easiest book for their own pleasure with- 
out the aid of a Dictionary. 

A FRIEND TO INDldU 

March, 1834. 


No. XXXI. 

ON THE BEST MODE OF ASCERTAINING THE CHARACTER 
OF Public officers. 

Some time has now elapsed since the publioation qf the 
order of the Governor General in Council, professedty for this 
object. Of itself It supplies matter for much, coasideratioii 
both to those immediately concerned and to the publicRt inige ; 
but coupled as it is with the minute of the Governor General 
of January 15, 1834^ on which the order is founded, it will Una- 
ble us to enquire what is demanded, and the best means for 
attaining the object. Let us first examine the observaitotin m 
the minute. The three first paragraphs assume that there is in 
the present day a much greater call for Jtalent and appKea- 
lioii in the officers of Government than there was forty years 
ego. The reasons given are that the natives are growing more 
intelligent, and that the free settlement of Europeans is now lo 
be allowed. In one point of view there is much truth in the 
assumption ; in another it is utterly incorrect, la it meant to 
be asserted that there was then much less business in ^the coifrts 
and offices of Government than now eitists ? We have aUeii 
from official reports that the number of district judges isfhtty^ 
nine ; that on an average each bas a tract of couh^ry'snbject to 
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his jumdiction of seventy miles IcMig hr rather move ihan sixty 
broad ; contaiiiiog; 4,775 tovos end villages, aad a {mpula ion 
of more than a miilton. It is probable that the popalation has 
considerably eucreased since that time ; but on the other hand 
the number of the judges in former days was less than il isnorr; 
s«» that although the number of inhabitants in each district was 
perhaps something less than at present, the sine of the prorioces 
must have been greater, which would bring the difiioulty of 
probably administrating the affairs of the country and of atteod- 
iug to the wai ts of the people to much the same stodard. But 
in those days the judges were also magistrates, and the natives 
of India are almost universally accus^ of litigioiisness The 
collectorships too were miicli ou the same scale. Does the Go- 
vernor General suppose that undec such a system, justice was 
|>n»|»erly administered to the satisfaction of the people in those 
days, or that the abuses which are now so loudly complained 
of have only existed of late years? To undeceive himself 
he has outy to read the reports of the different judges of circuit 
between i71l;) and 1800, many of which are published in the 
»pi>endix to the 5ih report, lie will thi^refinda most lameii- 
tiible picture of raiseiy caused by the utter inefficiency of die 
existing f stablishraeiits, and by a virtual denial of justice. 7'4eit 
eoiiiplatnis were loud, because some credit was given by the 
people to our professions of a wish to remedy their grievances, 
nod improve their condition : after that time the hopelessness of 
despair diminished the cries for redress. Now auain the fever 
of desperation causes them to raise with redoubled energy. It 
isnot that there is more to be done now, but that so ranch can- 
not with impunity be left undone ; and here his Lordship is 
right enough in alluding to the eacreased intelligence of the 
natives and the pnijecte<f settlement of Europeans. The for» 
mer have a truer perception of their own rights, or, more 
strictly speaking, a stronger determination to have them attend- 
ed to ; the latter will now be unrestrained by the fear of trans- 
niission without trial. To both the press is open, and the day 
is passed when it could be fettered as it was before ; and we 
may rely upon it that neither will in future submit to misrule 
with the patience they have hitherto displayed. The real lesson 
which our rulers should learn tf they would take timely warn- 
ing, is to eticreasK the courts so as to establish a possibility of 
justice being duly administered ; an utterly hopeless case under 
existing Circumstances. 

> Tha foorih, fifth and sixth paragraphs allude to the. evils 
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im- 


t)f AB eEclosiTB service ; and a proposal isjttade to reoiedfv thta 
by applying a stimuliyi to exertion. This is to. be done by 
ing a standard of efficiency for every grade of the public service, 
to be followed by a declaiatton that no person, whatever be 
his standing, shall be appointed to succeed to a vacant situatioa^ 
unless he be considered properly qualified to do justice to tlia 
trust about to be confided to him. The observations in tliese, 
are good, and the principle to be introduced equally so. Pru« 
vided it be properly acted upon ; used, but not abused, it will 
almost effectually aunibilate one great cause of complaint, 
which (but for the admission contained in tlie term ** new. 
BRINCIPLb”) 1 might hardly have ventured to advert to; viz. 
the little difierence, in point of promotion, which has hitherto 
been made between the able and inefficient, the idle and dili- 
gent. Some instances to the contrary can doubtless be produc- 
ed ; hot the remark is by no means uncommon that in the In-* 
dian, or to speak within bounds, the Bengal Civil Service, a 
man has little inducement to exert himself beyond what the 
obliges him, except in the approbation of his own ctiuscience. 
This and the attachment and esteem of the natives, is certainly 
in every man’s power to attain, but I fear it will not do muck 
when unaccompanied by the more solid rewards which it is tUO) 
province of Government to bestow^ Objections have beeu, 
(for it is not the first time the subject ban been discussed,) and 
are made to the introduction of the new principle. It is urged 
that a man enters the service under a tacit condition that he 
is to receive a provision in retnrn for the renunciation of bis 
home and friends, and devoting himself to the service of Go- 
Teminent: undoutedly he does to a certain extent; but I ant. 
not aware that there is any covenant expressed or implied 
which guarantees that every yonng writer shall rise progrea* 
siveiy to the highest situations, without reference to his qualifi- 
cations or assiduity, whether he be able or ineffioient, idle or 
diligent. Such a principle would be the height of injustice lo 
tiie people of India; andhas, to the extent to which it ba*i benii 
earned, already produced infinite mischief. Every mail w4io 
enters the' service is, unless he be absolutely deficient, or.be 
guilty of corruption, or other crime suffiient to warrant his dis.-* 
missal, entitled to a certain provision; but beyond this it in 
not very apparent what claim he has, as a matter of right, obi' 
connected with proper qualifications. Surely the interesta^uf , 
80 many millions of native subjects demand some attentmn. ^ 
Many a man is fit for suburdiuale situations, where the '-duties^ 
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are easy and ti^e reeponaibility amall, who would be tolally qb« 

S ialided fi»r higher employment. In the Army, by way of 
ustration, is it any novelty to find a man who performed the 
the duties of adjutant so as to give entire satisfaction ; yet who 
was a very inefficient commanding officer when he afterwards 
roec to that rank ? Are there no instances of men who, as 
colonels of regiments, distinguished themselves highly, yet as 
generals proved quite incauable of commanding a division ? 
The same observation will hold gt>od in all services. Let those 
of slender abiMties be confined, on moderate salaries, to situa- 
tions the duties of which they are capable of conducting : and 
let the higher offices be conferred on men who have proved 
themscdves quaiifi«$d to hold them efficiently, and to give satis- 
faction to the thousands whose interests are committed to their 
charf^. Were this arrangement duly carried into effect, and 
sufficient provinons enacted to prevent its abuse, and the undue 
exertions of patronage in favor of friends to the detriment of 
the welfare of the people, the evils of an exclusive service, as 
far tm the latter are concerned, would cease to exist ; for in 
reality it would no longer be an exclusive service. The num- 
bers of young men sent out to afford a sufficient selection would 
be so much ^eater than at present, that the effect would bo 
the same as if the service were declared open to all. The 
expense of course would be increased ; and this with the Court 
cf Directors will form a strong if not insuperable objection to^ 
the proposed plan ; because as the British Indian Government 
has iiitberto been constituted, and by the new charter is des- 
tined to remain for twenty years to come, all diminution of 
dUursements will only benefit the proprietors of India stock, 
not the people of India : and in addition to this consideration,, 
should some of the sons or nephews of the Directors be among 
those unfortunates who should be destined to be passed over, 
the court will probably very speedily manifest an inclination to 
fdtarn to the old system. 

The principle however is xood like many other that have 
been promulgated by the British Indian Government, but like- 
those the execution is a very different affair. On ibis head, the 
ffnt point to be considered is the mode of ascertaining the quali- 
ficatioDs of the different candidates which is treated of iu pcra* 
graphs seven to eleven of the .minute. Ibe measure which 
,it seems is chiefly, if not enliely, to be relied on, is a system of 
reports to be cent in by each functionary of the ope immediatefy' 
•B^rdinate to him. Jbe subject of the reports is to be temper, 
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discretion, patience, habits of application ' to ptiblic 
knoMrledge of the native languages, and pre»eininently^i_ 
position and behaviour towards the people, high and low^ 
whom the functionary^ is brought into official , contact, 
must now enquire whether the points to he toiicucd bp, are.^w 
that is required. The collector aiid magistrate is . to /epQfjt. 
upon his deputy and assistants: he certainly has opporj^iplttea 
ot* ascertaining their qualifications; but as to tlie c<.njn](yijs. of 
the commissioilier, whence is he to collect information to.enqblei 
him to give any? He has no time to examine whole ^Ic^sof 
proceedings in cases decided by the deputy or assistants ; and 
he can only assent to what the magisi^iate says, or give an 
opinion founded on the intercourse of private society. * This 
too will only hold good with respect to the officeis of tj^a^ 
district in which the commissioners’ head quarti rs are sitnat^, 
since many of these laUer devote so little time to visiting tl^ 
other parts of divisions, that they know nothing of what 
ob except from form and reports. Theic is miicli the.8arqe..(li*jf-, 
ficnlty in the repoits which the commissioner. >yd! indite, 
relative to the collectors. As long as they are only «{rayvA' 
from official documents, very little reliance is to be .plaqetj^t 
upon them; i nd the difficulty will he still gieater ,whi^ 
Courts and Boards will find in giving a chaiuctcr of tbe^ 9 qqi- 
missioners and sessions judges. ^ 

It may almost be taken tVir granted that an opinion qf p 
subordinate functioiiaiy in India, drawn solely from oifitijd . 
reports and forms, can luit in a very slight degree ‘ he relied ' 
on. Yet this is the only foundation fur the ostiiuarion 
which every man is henceforward to bo held by (>oveiQfiioii|,(;, ’ 
Many a very efficient officer is held in low estimation hy^ thq ^ 
sunerior authorities from some little accidental circufpsta'iq^,.,f 
or hy inattention to a form, while others who' are quite the', 
reverse have, by a little tact, contrivt-d to 'ojbtain a ve^^. 
tolerable character for efficiency. On this point a little detaii 
is necessary, which will be best illustrated by ( xantpl^^ ^ 
wa$ acauainted with the state of two districts, which py 
lect baa become in the greatest disorder. The ciyil lu^ipea^', 
was dlmost at a stand; aud the police had become )ax 
insufficient that the most atrocious robberies wore of " 

and even daily occurrence. Two men who H<*pd^hijgb. ai^ 
deservedly so, in the estimation of Oovernnuiut were ^ Sjyf 
tdi'esidbrish some order, aipd correct the c?tistiiig /evils. ^ 

effected wonders, chiefly in the pblice deparcfiienhs which 
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their attention was almost wholly directed ; but the result to 
each was very ditterent. The one, Mr. A,, was highly praised 
by the superior courts, and repeatedly received iiitimatioos of 
the favorable notice of Government., The other, Mr. B., 
was continually receiving reprimands, was called upon for 
oonstant explanations ; and finally a person was appointed to 
inspect and report upon his proce^ings, until at length he 
was almost tempted to throw up the appointment in disgust. 
Both were unavoidably obliged to have recourse to some 
strong and even harsh measures; but 1 believe that on the 
whole the real merit of each was about equal. What then 
was the reason of the different treatment each received ? It 
was this: Mr. A. pursued liis measures quietly, ** without 
making any^Wss” as it is called, so that the good was effected 
without causing any display, which when the correspondence 
was Sent home might excite the attention of the Court of 
Directors to the previous infamous state of the district. Mr, 
B. on the other hand was a little too fond of referring to the 
former state of things, which of course reflected on the indi- 
vidual who had previously held the situation ; and he happen- 
ed to have ** a friend at coutt.’^ Besides which, Mr. B. 
occasionally in his reports cast reflections on the superior 
courts. In another instance two neighbouring districts were 
in an equal state of anarchy, and had been so for three or 
four years : yet the real state of one w'as well known, while 
the other was suppos(^d to be in most excellent order. The 
reason was this, in both the robbers atid thieves were con- 
nected with the officers at the head of the court and police, 
and in both only a small number of the crimes actually <iom- 
mitted used to be inserted in the periodical reports : but in the 
one, English gentlemen had been often robbed ;Jn the other 
such an occurrence rarely took place. The bad state of the 
former consequently was blazed all over the country ; in the 
latter, the managers of the robberies and other crimes had 
discovered that so long as the English were unmolested they 
might perpetrate all sorts of extortions, oppressions, and rob- 
beries against the natives for. a long time with impunity. If 
we are to take the reports of English travellers generally, we 
shall not arrive at a very correct conclusion. Their idea of 
the state of ' a district is usually formed from the difficulty or 
facility which they experience in procuring, without any trou- 
ble to themselves, supplies for their camp when marching ; 
and the readiness with which the police lend their aid to en 
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force any demand or requisition. The result is in plain Eng* 
lish, under the existing state of affairs, that those districts 
bear the best character in which the se< vents and followers 
are allowed to practice to the greatest extent the oppressions 
and extortions alluded |o in No. 25 of these papers, whi6b 
treats on the system of purveyance and forced liiboun 

There are various modes besides efficiency by which at 
public officer may contrive to acquire a considerable estimation 
in the eyes of the superior authorities. One of the most siia* 
pie is to be very particular in transmitting the periodical forms 
and reports on the precise day on which they are ordered to 
he prepared, and to answer without delay any letter that may 
be received or explanations required. Provided a commis- 
sioner do this, and that the revenue in his division be regularly 
end fully collected, the chief Court and Board do not look 
much further; indeed they have very little means of judging, 
if they should attempt to form an opinion of the real state .of 
the division ; for* unless the encrease of crimes be something 
very remarkable, it is not difficult to devise reasons and frame 
excuses which pass current. Besides, although it may not se 
often be dene now, it was by no means uncommon formerly 
to insert in the^ reports only a portion of the crimes vrhich were 
actually committed. The same observation holds good with 
regard to the Sudder Dewannee, and the civil and sessions 
judges. . It is not very difficult for the latter, by adopting the 
same sort of means, to keep up appearances, and yet give 
very little satisfaction to the suitors. 1 know a young mm 
who brought him.self into notice in the following maneer* 
The Governor General was on his tour ; he oalled on one of 
the secretaries for a report on a particular subject. The latter 
asked the opinion of the young man above-mentioned, and he 
having first discovered the sentiments of the secretary, framed 
his reply accordingly. The consequence was, that he wgs 
pronounced by the secretary, to he an extremely able and in* 
lelligent officer, and he shortly after received his reward .by 
being promoted to a superior employment. 

In paragraph 11, an allusion hi made to integrity. It .is, 
pleasing to find that the idea of the general dishonesty of tbp 
servants of Government which common report had attributed 
to his Lordship is disclaimed by him, and that he allows the 
uprightness of principle by which his official subordinates have 
hitherto been distinguished. On paragraph 12, it is suffipienit 
to observe -that it is to be hoped there are but very few who 
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would nc»t wish to benefit the people over whom they are 
phiced. 'J'he object sliifiiid be to teach them how to perform 
this d**ty.* ' 

There is al^o another point worthy of remark. Lord 
William Beiitiiick has duiiiig his administration hitherto kept 
almost the whole patronage of appointments in his own haiids^ 
avowedly for the benefit of the public service ; and has mani- 
fested a considerable jealousy of every recommendation from 
the suspicion of interested motives. The impossibility of the 
bead of the Government who rejected all ordinary means of 
information being leally actpiaimed with the true characters 
of the different members of the service, particularly the juni- 
ors, was long ago appaient to every one else but himself. 11c 
has at last been convinced of it, and has recorded his own 
acknowledgement of the truth. The inefficacy of secret re- 
ports now stands confessed, and the /experiment having failed, 
it is hoped that this will be the last attempt to introduce a 
system which is calculated not only to throw discredit iippii its 
employers, but to ilisgust all those whose sense of honor and 
integrity is not entirely destroyed. 

The plan in short which is to be henceforth adopted with 
a view to increase the efficiency of the public service and to 
enable Government to distinguish between the deserving and 
undeserving in the future distribution of its pitronage, is to 
require a series of public reports from each rank. How it 
will answer its object remains to be seen. The great draw- 
back in, that under the existing state of things such reports 
will furnish little or no criterion of cliaracter ; w'dle the sys- 
tem opens a w'ide door to the operation of private feelings, 
both to the advantage and the pi ejiidicc of those concerned. 
It is very rare when a man is (in common languaae) on good 
or bad terms with another, in private intercourse, that th^ opi- 
nion tormed by the former on the official conduct of the latter 
will not, though perhaps unconsciously, he tinged with the feel- 
ings which must exist between them. Besides this^ the 
reports of the controuling authorities will be more or Icss' 
influenced by their own characters, by the greater or less 
importance which they attach ' to difiereiit points of duty, 
and by their own habits of business. The nearer the 

* The umiernan msiT pprhapti wtaitle id\ renflerg, but it is n^vertbeleHR It up, 

that • coniipt civil officer, piuviflpd bt* be an able man, would cause fnr evil 
than a neelieeiil Ittuotiuoary, or one deficient io ability. Tins may be eolurged 
upoo at a futare time. 
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conduct of the juniors approaches to this standard, the 
more favorable will be the reports which concern thenl. 
One man will deeih that conduct worthy of comiiiendatiDii 
which another would only consider as the bare performance of 
duty One is an ailvQcate for the einployiiieiit of spies in fur- 
therance of police business : another holds the system in ab- 
luinetice. One conceives that private intercourse with the 
people will furnish much useful information relative to their 
characteVs and the concerns of the district : another, that this 
soil of proceeding is apt to prejudice the mind, and maintains 
the expediency of doing every thing in court. One is of opi- 
nion that the eye of the magistrate should be every where ; 
and that local enquiries tend much to ciucidate a difficult 
case, because when people are taken unawares the truth 
is more likely to be discovered than when they have been 
tutored, as is too often the case, after their summons 
to a court of justice . — another who in his own time would 
never take any extra tro»jble, sneers at and decries such 
proceedings.* t)iie considers the collection of the full re- 
venue to be n matter to which all others should give place : 
another, whose sense of justice to the people is stronger, will 
think that their protection ftom robbery and oppression is at 
least worthy of a considerable share of attention ; and so on 
>vith nniiie, rolls other examples that might be quoted. It is 
obvious that unless some detail be entered into, and reasons * 
and explanations given for the npinions communicated, Govern- 
ment will be full as likely to be misled by the statement they 
will receive, as to gain a true insight into the Conduct and 
characters of their servants. It is gratifying however to per- 
ceive that the Governor General disclaims the wish to esta- 
blish a system of espionage ; and it is only to he lamented 
that he did not adopt these sentiments some years since, and 
prevent the orders issued to the commissi >ners to transmit pri- 
vate reports on the conduct of those subordinate to him. 

As a common measure of justice, every one has a right to 
expect that he will be supplied with a copy of the opinion 
of him entertained by his superiors, that he may at" h ast have 
an oppoituhity of defending himself against unjust aspersions, 

-' ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ “ “ _ -T-r — — ■ 

* TIii'h ifl no cxMei^^raeiori ; nnd rhAvf» lienrd mnnv nolterlv remiirk nn Ihn 
inutility of doine more thnn n mnn wmi ohlifred to do. Others hnvedo- 

riared (hat thev aaw no benefit in pfnonal aeUvity on the part nf a jiidice or 
itiaeifltrate. the plain En^liHli of which it. that a man who takes trooble will do no 
more good thnn ooe vrbh doea not. 
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and obtain the satisfaction of knowing: that his conduct has 
been approved of; as well as the advantage of discovering 
wherein he may be considered deficient, which will enable him 
to coriect what has been wrong. 

It is imp/'ssible, however, not to as^nt to the justice of 
the Governor General’s opinion that something was absolutely 
necenssnry to be done. On the whole the* Civil Service has 
hitherto possessed full as much talent, application, and inte- 
giity as could be found in any equally numerous body of jneit. 
Alany total'} unconnected with it have plac^'d it even on a still 
higher scale. The misfortune has been that th' re has been little 
or no inducement to extra exertion, excepting a man’s own 
sense of duty and the esteem and attachment of the people ; 
and that notorious incom[)etence and neglect was often allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed, while some petty matter of form, or 
what W‘*s construed into disrespect to Government, was some- 
limes visited much more sevendy than the offence deserved. 
1 recollect a judge and magistrate who seldom attended his 
oflice above once a week, but wlien the cases were prepared^ 
used to sign papofs and p ss orders at the direction of his head 
native officer. Of Persian thisjudge did not undersVind a 
svnable, so that it was impossible for him to tel! to what he had 
fixed his signature. He was also greatly in debt to several 
natives of wealth and property in the district who had the 
complete disposal of every situation connected with the court, 
and of course employed their patronage either for the benefit 
of their friends or by the sale of the employments. As may 
be supposed the oppressions and extortions committed on the 
unfortiinato inhabitants were endless: volumes might he fillefl 
with the details. 

In the next district, the functionary was in the constant 
habit of intoxication to such a degree, as to he canied to bed 
by his servants almost every night. He generally rose about 
one o’clock in the day, and after breakfast performed his 
official duties in the same way 1 have just described. 

Not far off was a collector, whose whole time was spent 
in the amusement of sporting : his business being confined to 
half an hour’s daily work in signing papers. A little distance 
from him was another collector who was extremely assiduous 
in the occupation of making turning machines and repairing 
musical instruments ; hut who did just as much business and in 
the same way that the last named individual performed it. 
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During the course of my experience I could point out 
•about a score of instances as disgraceful as the for^going> and 
a far greater proportion of those of minor neglect and inatten- 
tion to the wants of the people^* How were such abuses allow- 
ed to exist ? Those whose duty it ought to have been to have 
checked them must answer this question. Our courts of cir- 
cuity boards of commissionersy superintendants of police, were 
all in full operation,, and periodical tours were made by the 
members. All that I have above stated was perfectly well 
known to these superior authorities, and the members of 
Government also. X et the whole of these people were allowed 
to continue in their offices and to rise progressively from 
one appointment to the other. There seems to have been 
generally a feeling that it was better to pass over such things 
for fear of throwing discredit upon the Government by bring- 
ing them to light t* and where there was so little eocoiirage- 
meiit to do well, and so little fear of punishment ibr the evil 
doers, the wonder is that so much conscientious attention to 
duty was to be found. In the first mentioned instance, the con- 
duct of the functionary was at length brought to light and not 
only everything thatl have asserted, but iimch more was fully 
proved on investigation before a coiiiniissi(»ner. The punish- 
ment inflicted was suspension fiom ofliee for a few months; at 
the end of which the individual was re-appointed to a higher 
situation ;X yet while such apathy was manifested to the in- 
.. 

* There ia no occnaion to run into pstreinea . hec««u<(e in the coarae of near- 
|v thirty yeara, oue have obaerved n score of &nch 'uaUDce^, and two or 
three score more of minor neglect; and nlthou^h there may have l*eeo othen 
out of the sphere of observatioo of niiy one man, we need not sappose that 
the majority are guilty of anch ahnmeful nei^lect of duty. Daring (he a>>rne pe- 
riod, the number ot mao lu the Civil Service will probabl> have exceeded n 
thousand. 

-]* This feeling ia a great deal too common in haman nature : it is much to he 
deplored, ior it has done more to bring discredit on ioatitai ions and public bo- 
dies, than all that their worst enemies would have been able to effeot. When 
tve see attempts to screen men who have behaved ill, and to stifle enquiry, the 
world will alwevs nalarally suppose that the evils ere much greater (hen tbeg 
reallv are. Oo the contrary wheu the heads of a department are observed to be 
the first to bring to light and to punish any misoondnot, they will receive credit 
when they assert that there ia no cause for complaiot. 

X The manner in which this was effected is worth noting. An Important 
member of the Government was oo a tour ia the interior, and at the end of a 
tiresome journey niigbted at the house of n person who was a friend of Um 
officer alluded to. Alter the great man had dressed and eaten a good bre.gkfasi, 
hit host took advaatage of that time whou, aa Captaio Hull aaye^ ** man Hire ge- 
nerally in the best honloar/* and mofe disposed to do kind ibmgs, after ihair 
minds ** and bodies have had rest, and before the cares of the day have raffied 
their thoughts/* aud begged that ao»e faver might be abowa to hif friend. In 
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terests of the people, a very slight inattention to some point a( 
official et'qiiette often subjected the offender to severe repti^ 
inand'*, and sometimes' he Was suspended from his situation 
until an ample apology should be madc^. 

But the«e it will be said are tales of bye gone days and 
that things are very diderent now. This is much to be do'ubt- 
ed. There Is undoubtedly a greater show upon paper ; but I 
imagine the probability to be that less rather than more is 
done at present than befoie. No new inducements to exertion 
have been introduced ; nor is there greater fear of punishment. 
The present order and minute sufficiently prove the inadequa- 
cy of all the measures adopted by the Governor General to 
ascertain the real character of the public officers ; for had tlic.se 
been successful, the former would in all probability have never 
been issued. Insulated castes of extraordinary neglect, corrup- 
tion, and inefficiency, are equally to be found in the present 
day. I could instance one officer, a civil and sessions judge, 
wIiTn goes to office about six days in every month, just siilHciOiit 
to enable him to hold the sessions : the rest of his W(»rk i.s done 
at home. The prescribed number of cases are got Hirough 
withiirthe inontu; and tlie miscellaneous and petition file 
cleared o/F after a fashion, so as to keep up appearances with 
the superior court. 

Another is greatly in debt to many of his native officers, 
and of course does not daru discharge any of them, whatever 
may be the extent of their peculations or extortions. A third 
pursues the same course of intoxication and neglect of duty 
which I have mentioned above. These, and I couM give one 
or two more examples, have so acted for several years. It is 

the warmth of the moment thif was promised, and the promise performed. Yet 
it pnniahment were to he measnred by the evils which hail been caused, hardly 
any that cmild have been devised would have been Su adequate return for the 
miseries which that officer’s conduct bad inflicted on the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict over which he had been placed. What must the natives think of our pro- 
fessed sesl for morality when they witness siicb proteedings ns these ; and at 
the same time see a native officer dismissed his situation and publicly declared 
incapable of serving Government agnio lo any capacity for wbat, compared with 
the above would he but a slight misconduct. It may be observed too as to the 
effect of non-intercourse, and interconrae with the people, that notwithstanding 
periodical viaita by courts of circuit and other superior authorities, the fiiiiction- 
nry alluded to had pursued his infaroons course for aeveral years, nut only without 
discovery, but retsioior a fair character in the eatimation of Ooveroment ; until 
an officer visited hm district, who was io the habit of allowing the natives free 
access to him. Yet it was not till four years afterwards, after the matter bad 
been again brought forward by another officer, that the person was dismissed 
irom his situation I 
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notorious to all around^ and I have reason to helteva 
perior courts are not« altogether ignorant of it«. Pniing hie 
late t iir. Lord Williaia Beiiiiock passed through the disCriels 
ill which these officers reside« yet was unable to discover eii»h 
notoriously improper conduct* 1 say unable to diKOver, be- 
cause af ter the repeated professions of his Lordship of zeal for 
the public good to the disregard of private feelings* had he 
bteu aware of the conduct of these individuals* they would 
doubtless long ago have been dismissed from their situation, a. ^ 
But after such a picture of things^ my readers may whU 
exclaim ** what is to be done V* It is utterly hopelew ^r.our^^ 
rulers to endeavour to discover the character of dieir subuvdi- 
nate officers ; ipid are we to sit down in despair* and, trust to 
chance for the administration of the affaka^f the Chantry ? 
By no means The object is to be accomplished like most 
others* if people will go the right way to work. Neither the 
system of espionage* nor of public reports will be.4baad tb' 
succeed. There is one way* and but one way* of • ascertainiog < ' 
the character of the public functionaries — apply to tbi^ie* of 
whatever class* English or native* who hold no .Oovernmeut 
office* and have no yoice in the enactment of the laws* but 
who yeel their effects^ and who are thereby qualified to .gife 
an opinion on the operation of the Government systems. This ^ 
test as I have already had occasion to observe* (see No. 27)* 
if properly applied* will prove infallible ; but it will require 
much attentioo and discretion and no small portion of time in 
its application. It will not do for a commissioner to run 
through bis district* and after his tour, to enquire of his bead 
man what is the opinion of the people ; or even to cmnleiit 
himself with asking two or three of tho^e be ni^ts as to the 
state of afiairs. This has unfprtuiiately beenWtu often the 
mode in which the ** opinions of the people’’ have been col* * 
lected ; but if the enquiry is to be made* it must be done pro* 
perly: the opinions of all classes must .^.collected ; the. pro* 
bable reasons for their sauliments analyzed ; and the wbole 
comparefl and weighed together. Ttiere Are several pcduta 
which will strike the enquirer. i.ylf the.polioeand the servants 
of English gentlemen complain that the magistrate is Idindi,'' . 
it is strong presumptive testimony to bis efficiency,: Jbaisbnsss 
in their mouths tignifies the prevention of their extntticiis apd 
oppressions. Should Engltsb merchants pratsh*. while, the ha-* ' ' 
lives complain* it is fair evidence that the former aremmewhat 
favored at the expense of tbe latter. If the police or the court 
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officers are uncivil to the English merchants and indigo plan* 
ters, it is a symptom of prejudiced feelings existing towards 
the latter on the part of the functionary. If the shopkeepers in 
the towns are satisfied while complaints are loud from the gang 
of self-constituted weigh men, watchmen, choudries, &i!. 
all this is so much to the magistrate’s credit ; with an innume- 
rable variety of other examples, which practice will soon teach. 
The more that can be learnt incidentally without making direct 
enquiries the better. It is long indeed before a native acquires 
stimcien^ confidence in ati'English Government functional y to 
• speak his mind before him ; for which there are many reasons 
which will easily suggest themselves. 1 was once encamped 
close to a small village, and asked two or three people who 
were near my tent some questions about the state of the dis- 
trict ; from whom I received loud complaints of the inefficien* 

% of the judge and of the want of justice in his proceedings, 
ey support^ this by several instances of cases in which the 
informant’s suits had been dismissed, and themselves fined by 
the c<>Uusion of the opposite parties with the officers of the 
court. A shocking picture,’’ I mentally exclaimed. Not 
long after 1 heard a dispute between two people relative to the 
demand of a debt ; in which it appeared that promises of pay- 
ment had often been made and as often broken. At last the 
creditor declared that he would wait no longer, but would 
positively hie a suit forthwith in the court : on this the other 
promised most sincerely that the money or the greater part of 
it should be forthcoming on the following day, if he would 
only wait till then. There was new matter for reflection. If 
the judge be really so inefficient and tbe court so corrupt, how 
comes it timt a threat to have recourse to it by the honest 
party immemately causes tbe dishonest mao to come to terms ? 
On further enquiry I found that the judge was one of the most 
able and indefatigable in the country, and gave entire satisfac- 
tion to the well*di8[k)sed. The three first men to whom I had 
spoken were part of a gang who had long gained a livelihood 
by getting up false aud unfounded suits to the terror of their 
neighbours, but who had at length been discovered and punish- 
ed by a beavy fine. * > * 

But nofortunately die ’majority uf the Goyernmeot func- 
tional ins have not leisure to devote a sufficient portion of time 
and attention to communicaie with the people ; besides which 
If they had, with the ex^ption of Ae commissioner and civil 
judge who reside at the same station with the superior board 
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aod court, all the others are out of the reach of aoy enquiry 
by the latter, who nerer quit their own statioii* Spine othpc 
plan must therefore b6 devised ; and 1 will venture to soggestrr 
one which will at any rate be better than that which it has i^en 
proposed to introduce. « 

This is to establish a test of proficiency for each grade of , 
the public service*. A regular examination utca ooee is, iu tb%. 
scattered nature of the service, wholly out of the question. 
Much however may be done by papers. For the first appoiJMr 
mcnt of a young man there is the test of languages, whipii^ 
may remain as it is. The next would be that Goniainiiig the, 
qualifications for promotion to bead assistant* For this pur«^ 
pose let a formula of some hundred or two hundred questions 
be prepared, as to what are the provisions of the regulations, 
on various subjects. The same on the mode of doing business 
Oil the Moosulman law, Hindoo law, customs of the people, Ao. 
Whenever a young man thinks he can pass the test a selectioa 
of these questions, ten, fifteen, or fifty of each subject should bp 
written out, and together with some exercises in the oriea,tai 
languages sent up to the commissioner, who with one^or two as 
a committee, should send for the young man, place them before 
him, atid in presence of the committee, without any assistaofie^ 
require him to write answers, and perform the exercises./. The 
result of his labours, together with copies of eight or ten prpe 
ceedings, and decisions held and pamd by him, sboula be 
transmitted to the secretary to Government, by whom ^ey' 
should be referred to a competent person or to a committee ; 
the latter, without knowing whom^ the papers concerned, 
should pronounce their opinion upon them* The same plan 
might be adopted with head assistants who aspired to tihe 
office of deputy ; deputies who thought themselves competent 
to take charge of a district ; and collectors wfad were candi- 
dates for a commissiooership ; except ttigt in each of the lat- 
ter cases, the questions should be of a more difficult. nature. 
The commissioners'* and civil and sessioDs judges might alsu. 
be subject to a test on a similar principle* Doubtless this 
plan is open to many improvements *and objections: but it 
contains two important advantages. First, there will be aome- 

* This would b# more oeooMiinF tboo micht bo oupsoaod ; muss ibfse or 
four yoofo oRo bsif • ditsoo ioiUviduolo boldiur tbe •Maotiono el or 

joder of Ibo court of opponl uiisbt Iiato boon montioood. who would proboblf 
hove fouiid it difflooli to paoe u tent ouScieot to co(itl<i « qiao |o the ■hautkM eT 
deputy oolleotor. Ooir or two might otnl bo now poiotod out. 
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thing definite on which to form an opinion, instead of a mere 
vague report; secondly, it will utterly exclude ail room for 
partiality. The only point not speciallf touched upon is, be* 
havionr to the people ; but a knowledge of their hical and 
every day customs cannot be gained without considerable in- 
tercourse with the better sort; and this of all things is the 
best mode of inducing kindly feelings towards them. 

There are some other points of a minor nature, by at- 
tending to which considerable emulation might be promoted : 
at present ^he district officers are often totally ignorant of the 
estimation in Which they are held by the superior courts and 
boards. A collector and magistrate is not always told what 
Hbe opinion of the court or the higher authorities is in regard 
to the estate of the district : and a civil and session judge 
very rarely receives any information on the subject. A man 
who has been working extra hours, and has done three times 
as much as his neighbour, receives no reply to his annual 
statements in which the result is communicated : for any thing 
he knows they may never have been looked at while the 
negligent man who receives a severe reprimand is very careless 
about it so long as it be not published to the worlf) : with tiiis 
proviso, a man who with his eyes open will act so as to de- 
serve a reprimand, is generally callous enough not to feel the 
shame of it. 

The best plan at present within reach therefore to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the public service, will be to estublish 
, tests of such a nature, that without fear or favor it may be in 
the power of any man to piove his eligibility to a situation*: 
ah a supplementary incitement, some notice should be taken to 
point out to the world those who had neglected their duty ; 
those who bad come just enough to avoid censure ; and those 
who had really exerted themselves in the discharge of their 
duty without reference to the sacrifice of their own time and 
ease. This at least will be productive of some benefit until a 
plan can be devised to ascertain the character of public ser- 
vants from those only who are competent judges— -the people 

^ Tbs fSKl mods in whiah reports sre uic|icatscl it too ofton ns follows ; 
Ths nop^rior ooar h onmiot from p'o-faro of hosin^po «tCend to 

those lusters them^eivea; the rapOitp me ioppeoted by i>ne of the clerk p. If 
the pvtseribed uiiinber of soite. or qnetitom of bopinm hne heeo performed, 
they are soasigoed to the record ofioe for eoothgr elerk to eoeeoet the semmarf 
la be deefkilebed to OoTeramenc • if not. e letter aceording to form is drawn 
oat Ikr the tesistsrer seersmry to sifs, selliof es the esgligcat fsootioaerj for 
ea siplsaetios. 
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whose lives, fortunes, and happiness depend upon the dtte «d«^ 
ministration of the Idws by Which they are governed, in the 
meantime the press riiould exert itself to mark every instance 
of good conduct or neglect of duty; and by a plain unvar* 
nished statement of fucis prove, that ^eir object is not- to de» 
tract from individuals, but to promote the beneht of the pdb* 
lie at large. 

In conclusion, let me observe that the subject is nut yet 
exhausted ; and there are doubtless many points cunirected 
with it which may have escaped the atieutiuti of the writer of 
these notes. The great importance of it should induce others 
to offer their remarks and suggestions : but wbati'Ver be the 
plan ultimately adopted to Improve the officers of tioveriiment, 
at the risk of repetition, it should again and again be urged 
upon OUT rulers, that until the number of officers be eucreased, 
and the size of the districts diminished, it is physically iiupos* 
sible for human power to administer the affairs of the country 
so as to allow the interests of the poepie to be sufficiently 
promoted. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, 1834. 

No. XXXTI. 

SKETCH OF THE BRITISH INDIAN ADMINISTRATION*. 

It will not be amiss at the* present stage of these papers, 
to take a summary view of the establishment and constitution 
of the British Indian Government. This will resolve itself 
into two heads. The establishment of our power in a political 
point of view, and the system we have introduced for Uie^ in- 
ternal government of the cduntry. 

On the first head, a very short summary will be suffici* 
ent, for those of my readers who take any interest in the stib«' 
ject will be well acquainted wi^ its history ; and others who 
have it yet to learn, will not find it difficult to procure the 
necessary information from the various writers on the subjeef, 
particularly Mill, from whom the following account is chiefly 
abstracted. 

The first step towards the acquisition of our real power ih- 
Bengal, was the retaking of Calcutta by Lmd Cliv«* and ^d« 
miral Watson in January 1767; previous to which tlie East 
India Company’s servants' were merely tht factors and dorks- 
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of a Company of merchants. In March of the same year^ 
Clive attacked the French factory at Chandernagore, against 
the will of the Nawab Suny ood Dowikh. This had so ir- 
ritated the latter, that Clive perceiving there could be little 
amity between them, and having a tolerably strong body of 
troops, formed the plan of dethroning him. He began by cor- 
rupting bis officers, and intriguing with Meer Jafter Khan, to 
whom he offered the throne. This was followed by the battle 
of Plassey on the2dd June, 1757; the murder of Suraj ood 
Dowlah by the son of Jaffer, and the establishment of Meer 
Jaffer as Nawab ; who promised large sums to the Company, 
the Army,,Bnd Navy, and as presents to the superior servants 
of the Company. As however Meer Jsffer found considerable 
difficulty in fulfilling these promises, the Euglish Government 
began to think of the expediency ot dethroning him also; and 
having made arrangements with his son-in-law, Meer Casim, 
set the latter on the throne on the 27th September, 1760. 'I'he 
success of Meer Casim in paying the stipulated sums was so 
great, that by Mardh 1762, he had discharged the whole of his , 
pecuniary obligations to the English ; and had made considera- 
ble progress in introducing order into his territories ; but because 
he objected to allow the English to plunder the whole country, 
under pretence of trade ; and when they insisted that while 
their own trade remained duty free, heavy duties should be 
imposed on that of all others, — because he had the justice to 
abolish all transit duties, and lay the interior trade of his coun- 
try perfectly open ; they accused him of a breach of the peace 
towards the English nation. They accordingly deposed him in 
1763 and again restored Meer Jaffer. This Prince died in 
1765, and was succeeded by his next surviving son Nuzeem 
ood Dowlah ; and* by the treaty with him in February of that 
year, the English resolved to take the whole military defence 
of the country, i, e, Bengal, Behar, and Orissa entirely into 
their owm hands. The necessitit s of the Mogul Emperor were 
next taken advantage of, and a finnan was extorted from him, 
^pointing the Company perpetual dewan of those provinces. 
This firman was dated 12th August, 1765, and marks one of 
the most conspicuous eras in the history ot‘ the Company, con- 
stituting them masters of so great an empire in name and res- 
ponsibility, as well as in power. Accompanying this firman; 
the imperil confirmation of the Empeior was obtained of all 
the territories which the ^'ompany possessed throughout the no- 
minal extent of the Mogul empire. From this time the English 
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are to be considered the virtoaF sovereigns of Bebgd^ Betor, 
and Orissa. The army was afterwards engaged in varioim 
transactions, all of which tended to encrca^ their power ;* and 
ill 1772 they ‘‘ stood forth asdewaii/* and took the ^lectiiw 
of the revenue and the*adininistration of civil justice into their 
own hands. Since that period the Britisli authority has been 
gradiiully extended over the country, uotil it has reached its 
present height. 

The government of the country will now form tihe 
subject of enquiry; and first for the General Govern* 
ment. 

The Presidency of Calcutta was established onlyin 1707^ 
till which period the affairs of that factory were adminietenri 
from Aladras. A presidency was then composed of a PresU 
dent or Governor and a Council. The latter varied in tiUB^f 
according to the pleasure of the Directors, being sometimes nine, 
sometimes twelve. They were chosen from the civil class, and 
generally appointed by seniority. Every thing was determined 
by a majority of votes. But when any man l^came a member 
of council, be was not debarred from bolding subordinate 
functions, and thus of course the best appointments were distri* 
bated among this body. Many, if not most of the members of 
council were Chiefs of the more important factories, which oo* 
casioned their continual absence from the Council Board ; and 
as their appointment to those lucrative situations was in con- 
siderable degree subject to the will of the President, bis influ- 
ence was commonly sufficient to carry every point according to 
his own inclination. 

On the 20ih of June, 1758, a commission arrived from 
l^ngland to re-model the Government, on a scheme as extra* 
ordinary, considering the circumstances in which the English 
were placed in India, as was ever devised. A council, wgs 
nominated, consisting of ten members ; and instead of one Oot> 
vemor as in the preceding arrangements, four were appoint^, 
not to preside collectively, but each during three months in 
rotation. The inconvenience of this scheme of Goverommit 
was easily perceived ; but convincefl that Clive alone badL.aulB- 
cient authority to overawe the Nawab into the performance of 
his obligations, the Council, including the four gentlemen who 
were appointed "Governors,' (Ctive*s name not being among 
them,) came to a resolution highly expressive of their own * 
disinterestedness and public spirit, but full of disregard end con- 
tempt for the judgment and authority of their superiors. ' This 
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Uffb Isgislativs act of ihe Compaoj they took upon themselves 
to s<et aside» sad with one accord^ invited^ Clive to accept cf the 
undivided uflice of President: with which invitation he hesitat* 
ed not ione moment to comply* 

^ In 1765 a new form of Oovemmedt was devised for the 
Piesidenov of fiengal,^ consisting of a Governor and four Conn- 
cillorsy caUed a Select i ommittee. This new organ was only 
intended to exist while the disturbances lasted which it was 
treated to remove'; but although on. the arrival of the Governor 
and Commitvse the disturbances had ceased to exists they as- 
sumed the whole power of Government, civil and military, and 
adminietered to themselves and their secretaries the oath of 
secrecy* This Council also imposed new terms on the Nawab. 
requifing him to assign the whole of his revenues to the Com- 
pany. r^etving in return a pension. 

' In 1769^ the disappointment of the annual treasures which 
they had been so conndently promised, induced the Court of 
Directors to devise a new plan for the Government of Bengal* 
This was to send out a Board of Commissioners or Supervisors, 
who were to be superior to the President and Council, aud to 
be authorized io exercise almost all the powers which the Com* 
pany' themselves.^lf present in India, would possess. -The Min- 
isters of the Crown wished to secure to themselves a share iu the 
patronage, and proposed to send out a King’s Commissioner 
with powers independant of the Company ; but this plan met 
wllh such vehement opposition from the latter, that it was 
abandoned* The ship in which the first supervisors embarked 
was never beard of afterwards; so that this new system was 
never carried into effect. 

In 1773 a., new, plan was instituted — this was to appoint a 
Governor General and Council. The new Councillors arrived 
in ^dia on the 19tb of October 1774. and took possesaioo of 
thepr autoority on the following day. This establishment con* 
sistef^^df a Governor General and four members , of Council. 
SuWqyently the latter were i[educed to three; and in 17M. 
the GovernorjGenerai and C«>uncil of Bengal was .vested with 
a tontrouling power over the other Presideiicies ; aifd the Go- 
vernor Oener^ was authorised to act on bis own ^aponsibility 
in opposition to the opinions of his Council* , This slate of things 
has remained Ip the present day ; but has now been superceded 
by the arrangements lately euected^ which arc familiar to all 
piy readcis as contained in ihe new Charter* 
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In regard to the coiitroul of Europeans in Indian from an 
'early period the servants of the Com|>any were intrusted with 
the powers of martial-law for the government of the troops 
which they maintained in defence of their forts and factories { 
and with reference to such of their countrymen as were not in 
the service, the Company were armed with powers to seise 
them; put them in confinement; and send them to England, la 
1661 by a Charter of Charles 1., the Presidents and Councils 
in then factories were empowered to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction according to the laws of England, under which they 
hud exercised them accordingly. In 1726 a Charter was 
granted, by which the Company were permitted to establish a 
court at each presidency, consisting of a Mayor and dine 
AlderDicii, empowered to decide all civil cases of whatever 
description. From this jurisdiction the "President and Council 
were erected into a Court of Appeal. This Court als i held 
quarter sessions for the exercise of penal judicature in all cases^ 
except high tieason ; and Court of Requests, or c ourt of Con- 
science, was instituted for the decision, by summary procedure, 
of all pecuniary questions of small amount. Besides the above- 
mentioned tribunals established by the Company for the ud- 
iniiiistratioii of the British laws to the British people in India, 
they erected in the capacity of zemindar of the district around 
Calcutta, the usual Zemindarree Courts for the adminis- 
tration of the Indian laws to. the Indian people. These 
were the Phoujdareo Court for the trial of crimes ; and the 
Ciitcherry for civil causes, besides the Collector’s Court for 
matters of revenue. Tlie judges in these tribunals were ser- 
vants of the Company, appointed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, and holding their odices during pleasure. The rule of 
jiulgment was the supposed usage of the country, and the dis- 
cretion of the court: and the mode of pre^cedur^ was summary. 
Punishment extended to fine, imprisonment, labour on the 
roads in chains for a limited time, or for life ; and flagellation, 
eiUier to 'a limited degree, or death. The ideas of honor pre- 
valent among the natives induced the Mogul Government to 
forbid the European mode of capital punishment by hanging^ 
in the case of a Mussulman. In compensation however it 
had no objection to his being whipped to death ; and the 
flagellants in India are said to be so dexterous as to kill a 
man with a few strokes of the korah, (a heavy whip). 

In 1753 a new Charter of Justice was granted, which 
established matters on much the same fooling as that of 1726, 
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for the trial of suits between Europeans and the eognizktice of 
crimes by the latter : but as this extf rit of JnHsdiction was 
framed according to the sphere of the Company’s possessions 
at the time when it was assigned, it deprived them of all 
powers of judicial coercion^ widi regard to Europeans over 
the wide extent of territory of which they afterwards acted 
as sovereigns. 

In 1773 the Supreme Court of Judicature was established, 
a court whose arbitrary proceedings and inordinate grasping at 
power and patronage threatened at one time to subvert the 
whole civil government of the country.*^ Its operations have 


* In Not. 34 AnH 3S nre Co be Ibond tomo remarks on the intredoclHiii of 
Esgliib Uw end coitorng into India. Siooo the poblioatinn of thoiie papera 1 
have beard mach di^cu^sioo on the subject, winch baa beeo oonfined to decia* 
mafton witboot at all touchioi; the merilaof the cate. A Court of Engliah la# 
eeeatitoted like the preaeut Supreme Court, n no proteoiiou whatever io those 
cases iq which the people really require it. Ever since 1783 the Governor Ge* 
serai and Counoil, and all inattera connected %vith revenue, were expressly rx* 
eiSpted trom the operation of the Gouit. A numerous list of evils^snffered by 
the people of India has alie'>dy been pointed out which this Court haa no power 
to remedy ; and I aisain repeat the challenge to any ome to show one single bene- 
At thst has been derived from the existence of the Supreme Court, wbieh vrould 
not eoaally have been obtained from a local court. Oa Uit other hand the evils 
oausea^bjr the prsctioa of the Supreme Court have been immeose. Take the 
fqtlowioK io illustration. Ao Bngliah merchant resident in the provinces borrows 
large sofas of mosey from' a native on a mortgage of bis factory : he subsequent- 
ly becomes bankrupt, and the native bringa the case into the local court m order 
to obtain possession of the factory in satisfaction of his claim. The business is 
progres$ing, but at thia stage the agent io Calcutta to whom the merchant also 
was largely indebted calla on the tetter to secure his claim* The merchant ac- 
cordingly executes a judgment bond acGOrding^ to the form of English law to the 
agent at a date perhaps several 3 ears later than the deed of mortgage which he 
bad given tO' the nali%a. The agent immediately commences a proceeding in 
Calcutta, aod e SheritiPs officer is sent up to seme all the prope^ of the mer- 
ebaat, including the factory previously mortgaged to the native. This mortgage 
and the whole of the proceedings of the local Court are entirely diaregarded ; 
end the factory is either transferred to the Calcutta agent, or aold for hla aole 
beneAt by the Sheriff. Is this justice ? Cases might even be quoted wjbere snob 
a proceeding was enforced, when possession of the properly had beeo previously 
Aremferred to the netlve creditor. The dread of such injtMtice baa eausad the 
uativea in the previnces of late years, very much to decline haring any trapssc- 
taqna with aa English merchant. See some statements 00 tfais 8 nbj,ect Utely 
l^blished in Eof^and by Mr. Newuham.fdrmerly Commissioner of FurrAkbehed. 
The bnbeas corpus issned to Mr. Forbee, the Magistrate of Burdwan not long 
d |(0 will be quoted by tome, as ap io'staace of protection derived from the Su- 
preme Coort. It seems en iodividual, Mr. Sherman, was accused of knowingly 
harbourftig ^rsons accused of murder, aod refusing to give them qp ; for which 
he wan detained in custody by the Magistrate. An appliealioh waa made to the 
Supreme Court for a habeas corouf, aoA Mr Sherman #aa uSimately liberated 
bn bail ; the base not being snfflcieat to warrant bis being detained io cuetody. 
Such e result might have been procured by an appitbation to the Commissioner 
of thb division, M an esnenGeof a natiUoa nppn stainp puper value two fopeea 
witboM the IrouBle of making affidavit!. .Will hoy one bebind the sbeoes favour 
the pAlie with n steteineiit ot thb cells ef Vhiil i^^lfahCibii to Ihb Bdpihm# 
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however now become recordeil as matter of history. It is 
sufficient to observe here, that happily for the people of ^Iiidia» 
its freaks of power will by the new charter be put under 
sufficient contnuil, so as to prevent the mischief which has 
hitherto resulted from ks proceedings, while ample latitude is 
still allowed for effecting any go^ which could be effecteiji 
from a court of such a nature. 

Let us now take a cursory view of the arrangements for 
the Internal Government of the country. The primary object 
with the East India Company was from the first the acquisition 
of a large revenue. Until 1765 they had no other means but 
that of trade ; but in that year they received the grant of the 
Dewanee, i. e. the power to collect the revenues of the 
country and to a certain extent to administer civil justice. 
They did not however interfere with the established, arrange*- 
ments for this purpose, until August 1769, when civil servants 
were stationed in various districts throughout the country, 
under the title of supervisors, to superintend the native offi*. 
cers. In the next year two councils with authority over the 
superiors were appointed ; one at JVIoorshedabad, the other at 
Patna. The administration of justice being a heavy and un* 
productive toil, and of which under the Mogul governors the 
criminal part belonged to the nazim or military governor, the 
civil, to the dewan or fiscal governor, was left in the hands of 
the Nawab ; consequently, as reported by the supervisors, its 
regular course was every where impeded, but every man exnr* 
cised it who had the power of compelling others to submit to 
his decisions. 

In May 1772, when it was resolved to let the lauds in 
farm, a commit ten of the Board, consisting of the president 
and four members, was appointed to proceed on circuit and re» 
oeive proposals ; while the title of supervisor was changed to 
that of collector. The principal dSfficer for the superin tendance 
of the revenue which had been conducted by an officer called 
naib (deputy) dewan was removed from Moprsbedabad to Caf«' 
cutta, and placed under the immediate supeilutendence of the 

Coort^ In. tKi* ewte (,h« of the two Courts from the of neiiou, k 

fiarJwAu, «rss shout Che ssnie. Hsfl iC hsun n (hnussnS miles from Cslcufte the 
exDonse sti<l jdiitsiiqf Cr» he trsTflleS, in sn npplicstion to the Commissfoner^ 
office. wouH hove stiff heen the snmc so at prexest : whst wntiid this, end the 
oonsrqpoet hove hfe.n, in sn spplicstioii to the Supreme Coqrt? ^ 

^ 9. The qufstinq ^vhfther the endowiopnfs of Cfie leippTe st Stnjrrempddf' 
nre to be sold m sntisfWetion ef s prisnte debt of the peksts If eUll.sikeemd. 

It is oeerly two jetrt since tbe Miasre look plsce. 
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Governmeiit. The whole council were constituded a Board of 
Revenue to sit t«vo days in the week, or if neoessaiy*, more r 
the members of council were appoiiitedi to act as auditors of 
accounts, each a week in rotation. 

Formerly the admintatration of justice was as follows : 
The zemindar was the great 6cal otficer of the district and 
exercised both civil and criminal jurisdiction within the ter- 
ritory over which he was appointed to preside. Iti his crimi- 
nal court he inflicted all sorts of penalties, chiefly fines for his 
own *b^netic ; even capital piiiiisliment under no further re- 
straint than reporting the case to Moorshedabad (the capital) 
before execution. In his Civil Court he decided all questions 
relating to property, being entitled to a chout or twenty-five 
per cent, upon the subject of litigation. Besides the tribunals 
of the districts, the capital was provided with two Criminal 
Courts; in one of which called roy adaulut, theiiazim, as su- 
preme magistrate, tried capital offences ; in another, a magis- 
trate called the phoujdar, tiied ofiences of a less penal des- 
cription, and reported bis proceedings to the nazim. At the' 
capital was also found the principal dewanee or fiscal court, in 
which the dewan tried Causes relating to the revenue, including 
all questions of title to land. All other civil causes were tried 
at the capital in the Court of the Daroga Adaulut ool A lea, 
except those of inheritance and succession, which were decid- 
ed by the cauzee and mufti : an officer with the title of moh- 
tesib superintended the weighs and measures and other matters 
of police. 

As the establishment of the police magistrates called 
foujdars and tliannadais introduced in 1774 followed the ex- 
ample of so many of the contrivances adopted in the Govern- 
ment of India, that is, did not answer the end for which it was 
designed ; the judges of Bewannee Adaliit were vested with 
power of apprehending depredators and delinquents within the 
bounds of their jurisdiction, but not of trying or punishing 
them ; a power which was still reserved to the Nizamut 
Adawluts, ucting in the name of the Nawab. The Governor 
General and Council also reserved a power of authorizing, in 
cases in which they might deem it expedient the zemindars to 
exercise such part of the police jurisdiction as tliey had for- 
merly. exercised under the Mogul adminfstration, and in order 
to. afford the government some oversight and eontroul over the 
penefl jurisdiction of the country, a new office was established 
,at the presidency, under the immediate superintendence of the 
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Governor General* To this office, reports of proceedings with 
lists of commitments and "convictions were to he transmitted 
every month ; and an officer under the Governor General with 
the title of Remeinbraucer of the Criminal Courts” was ap** 
pointed for the transaction of its affairs. In November 17B2, 
ill consequence of cummaiida from the Court of Directois,'Clie 
jurisdiction of the Sudder Dewannee Adaiilut was resumed by 
the Governor General and Council. * 

Still the inefficiency of the system ('sKblishfni for the 
collection 'of the revenue, — that being the mi!' I term usect.to 
signify the inadequacy of the sums produced to meet the ex- 
pectations of the Court of Directors and the Biitrsh Ministry, 
— and for the administration of justice was so apparent ibat 
in 17B6 fresh instructions were issued on boto he<ids. These 
were partially carried into effect in the following year, and 
the collectors were vested wiih the triple power of refeuue 
agents, of Judges, and of police magistrates. 

liut after alt thf^se changes, the anarchy, confusion, 
and total want of justice was so obvious, that a com- 
plete reformation was found absolutely necessary: and tiiis 
brings us to the ffiiancial and judicial reforms of Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1799. On the principles now laid down, the collec- 
tors were restricted to the collection'of the revenue, (there w^s 
no assessment required, the settlement having been tleclared 
permanent as to its amount) and other avocations connected 
with It. In each district was appointed a judge to decide civil 
cases, with a register and <ine or more assistants from among 
the junior servants of ihe Company. Each coMrt was provided 
with a native, to expound the Hindoo or IVI ^lionipdaii law, in 
cases which turned upon any of these several codes, and all 
descriptions of persons within the local administration of the 
tribunal, except British subjev'ts amenable to the Supreme 
Court, were rendered subject to its jurisdiction,' 

To obviate the danger of arrears in decision front the arri« 
val of too many causes to decide, the judge was authorixed to 
refer to his register, under an appeal to himself, all suits in 
which the litigated property was not of coiisiderablp amoiBit. 
The jurisdiction of the register was extended at to 2i)0 
rupees and afterwards to sums of a higher amount. Ft>r detpr- 
mining suits regarding personal property, from the value' 50 ru- 
pees downwards, native commissioners were appointed ; and <if 
these tribunals several at convenient distances were estaUsshed 
in every distiict. 
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For the revisba of the <lecisiofi& of |he district judgee 
four tribuoalg of appeal were eatabUabed^ called ProviuciaL 
Courts: one in ibe yicinity of Calcutta: one at Patna; one 
at Dacca; and one at JMoorshedabad. They were constituted 
in the following manner. Three judges chosen from the civil 
departfneot and .distiaguishecl by &e appellations of firsts second 
and third; a register^ with one or more assistants from the 
junior branch of the European service ; and three expounders of 
tbe native ]aw> a kazee^ a mufti». and a pundit^ formed the 
eetablishmenl of each court* The privilege of appeal was still 
confined to sums of a given though reduced amount, and by 
subsequent regulations, a more humane and rational policy was 
adopted ; an appeal being allowed from every primary decision 
of the zillah courts; Even the appellate jurisdiction of the ziU 
lah courts might be reviewed by this superior Court of Appeal, 
commonly known by the name of the Provincial Court, in 
those cases in which it was occasion to interpose. It was also, 
in tbe exercise of its apfiellgtejurUdiction, empowered to take 
fresh evidence, or to send back the cause to original court for 
that purpose. 

Another, a higher, a third stage of jurisdiction was erected. 
A tribunal entitled tlie Sudder Dewanee Adalut (^Supreme 
Civil Court) was set up at Calcutta to receive appeals from tbe 
Provincial Courts. This was at first composed of tbe Gover-^ 
nor General and the members of the superior council, assisted 
by the ka/ee ool kazat or head kazee ; two muftis; two pun- 
dits; a register and assistants; but subsequently, after some 
modifications in 1605, a chief judge and other puisne judgea 
were appointed specially for this court; it being found that the 
time of the Governor General and Council was too much occu- 
pied with other avocations to allow them to devote sufiicient 
time to the court. This regulation has again been subsequently 
modified. 

To superintend tbe collectots there was appointed a Board 
of Revenue at Calcutta; and. afterwards in 1607 another was 
established for the western provinces, and in 1617 one waa 
created for the i'entral Provinces. 

Suck was the system established by Lord Cornwallis fqr 
the ad miBist ration of the internal affairs of the, Bengal Presi- 
dency ; it was based on sound principles, and was worthy of an 
enlfgbtened statesman. It may be called the first general plan 
whiidi was ever introduced for tbe Government of the country: 
for the previous patebr work expedients, by which the old na*' 
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live and the new English functionaries almred a ill 

defined, and aaoinaipus Authority do not dcaerre thAf ‘aAme; 
Its main features were to separate the collecttoh of the iDythiae 
from the administration of josttce, and to place those empfoy^v 
ed in the former dofty' subordinate to the judges ' and miigai* 
trates, a point extremely destrable when we consider how giltet 
a temptation there is to the collectors to abuse their aathbrity; 
inasmuch as their own promotion and fortunes depended very 
much on the amount they contributed to the Government trea- 
sury. It was part of the plan to secure the ilitegrity of serVan'^ 
of Government, and to ofler every inducement to men of ability 
to enter the service, by fixing the salaries on a most liberal 
scale of emolument. 

The plan however has totally failed in attaining the objects 
which were expected. This has been pronounced b^y the high- 
est authority, and it is worth while to investigate the reasons 
of it. In the first place it contained some radic,al defects. 
One was, that with the exception of the office of moobsifirs 
(which as it was at first regulated may be denominated a 
sort of parish commissioner for the trial of causes of debt of 
small amount.) no office of any avowed respectability waS open 
to the natives. To the situations about the courts, Ih^ rfete 
declared eligible, from the mere impossibility of fining Bngliuh- 
men who could perform the duties; for there was not one who 
possessed a sufficient knowledge of Persian, which was ordain- 
ed to be the language of the courts. But even herb #e had a 
sample of the illiberal policy which haS occasioned such evil 
effects in the British Indian Government. Nrtive Christians 
were rigidly excluded ; it beiirg declared that every situation 
open to the natives was to be filled by either a fiindoo or a 
Mussulinan. Another evil was fixing the rate of pay for the 
natives on a scale barely sufficient to support existence. It Is 
strange that the expediency of applying the same policy on this 
head towards the natives, which was adopted with regard to the" 
English, did not suggest itself; or was it that at that period the 
former were supposed to possess a greater share of intc^ty 
than the latter r But the main deficiency was the small numbelr 
of officers appointed to administer justice and to cbnduct the 
affairs of the Government. Bren in the revenue branch, 4ttd 
in that part of country in which the settlemeut was dedhiwd 
permanent, it was impossible that the collectors could attend to 
the whole of their duties efficiently ; and as to civil and Otimi- 
oal justice, it is only surprising that any one could have iiiii^n- 
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ed it possjbjie th^t.^ngle individual could have, united la^faUk^ 
own person tbeJupctiuns of civil judge and magistrate^ and 
fijihJied duties, of those ardnous situbdoiis in a tract ot' 
country seventy miles long by rather .more than sixty broad 
and containing .a. population of above a miUinn ; particularly, 
and, this stiouTd ba borne in mind as ilte customs of the . people 
arc ,sucfa\A that, without having recourse to the supposition of 
the existence of a greater spirit of litigation in a given popula- 
tion, a much greater .quantity of business in the courts ul law 
woidtl aiis^ tbati in JE^iigland* 

Thf^ineSiciency of the establishment for the administration 
of the leyenpe became still more apparent, when the system was 
extended to places where periodical assessments of the, laud 
revenae, were necessary* 

After all these experiments and plans for legislation, the 
best of which^ has been, as above remarked, ackiiovvledged a 
complete failure, it is curious to observe how we have at length 
reveftad to the native district system described already in thia> 
pap^r. It is also worthy of remark how long it was before 
the defects of Lord Cornwallis’s plan wer^ discovered. These 
did not lie in its outline, which was drawn on correct pirinci- 
ples, it was the detail that was in fault. AU that was neces-. 
sary was to have made the magistrate altogether a. separate 
officer fiom the judge, to have diminished the size of ijie dis- 
tricts, and to have admitted the natives to a share in the go- 
vernment of their own country. 

To this however there were several objections. 
the dimioutiou of the patronage of the Court of Directors. 
Secondly, the necessity to own that we had committed an* 
error. ^And thirdly, a dislike to see natives in any situation 
that could be conceivcid to place them on an equality witit. 
Englishmen.* The expedients which have been devised to< 
obviate the evils of the plan and the gradual departure from 
the principles on which it was founded, are well wprtby to be 
examined, and iq these 1 must now invite attention. . > 

One of the most obvious features of justice which it coiir 
tained was the separation of the duties of the collectorw fronts « 
those of tfie,, judge, and preventing the revenue ofiScers. .from 
having any, thing., to do with the administration of jpstice'> • 

X] — — ;;; — *“ — "*■■■ ■ ■■■ ■ ^ — r ' . ^ i *■ . 

*'The pnite and 'prrjadice of alboorHcy, aa the Duke of 'Weijipgton palki) 
it, hntf ’happIt^l^'dhttidMrad itf'fate yeaVa ; bat it ia afilf exeeaaiirett atros^. Yt arilf, 
however, jiaUt aa pie fiosliab become more ettlfgbteiisd funl katfw ^ 

M well M the aativea, better, than tbe| do aciw. 
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The propriety of this, in a* country like Tndhi^ was ^’plain. 
Here, the chief revenue is raised by a direct tax on the^'iand* 
The collectors are macfe to feel that their characters as effi6i** 
ent government servants, and their future promotion will main* 
ly depend on the ^ouoft of the sums they can extort from ttid 
people : and one of the professed objects of the courts of 
justice was to protect the latter from any undue eXerttbn of 
power on the part of those who were employed in the collec* 
tion of the revenue. It was clear therefore that the Mo lines' 
should be kept perfectly distinct^ or in plain English, that an 
appeal from the acts of a collector should not be made to the 
collector himself. Eut it was soon perceived that the courts 
of justice were totally incompetent to perform their dudes ; 

arrears were so great as to amount to a denial of justice. ; 
and the people were content to submit to ftaud and injustice, 
Tdther than waste time and money in a vain attempt to procure 
redress. The natural remedy would have been to bate On- 
creased the number of tlie courts and judges; but this would 
not have suited the British India system. The plan adopted 
was of two descriptions : first, to establish checks, devise 
new forms, and call for reports ; and secondly, to take mat- 
ters out of the cognizance of the judge and encrease the pow-^ 
ers of the collectors ; but it is well worthy of observation that 
this latter was only done in those points which tended to the 
immediate advancement of the chief object of Government, 
viz. the realization of a large revenue. 

# One of the most striking instances is the provision for the 
mode of proceeding relative to claims by individuals to the 
rent of lands hitherto exempt from asspssmeiit, and claims on 
the part of Government to tax lands hitherto held rent free. 
The enactments regarding these are found partly in Regula- 
tion II. of 1819, Yil. of 1822, and IX. of 1825, in which 
the collector was declared to be the officer who was 'to hear 
and determine their claims. Let us examine the law. 

First. — ^These suits are to be instituted before the collec- 
tor, or if preferred in a court of justice, to be referred by the 
latter to the collector. 

Second. — In the former case the collector is empowered 
to decide the suits, in the latteT he is, after completing his 
proceedings to return them to the court. The court may. 
for further evidence, but is not to admit any docnmenie^Mt^ ' 
already filed before the collector, unless very satisfaelm^ 
reasons can be shewn for the omission. 
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Thir3«-^Aii appeal iff allowed to the^court from tlie< de» 
Cfsion f>f the €ollect«>r. 

'Fourth.*— *But if Govenfment be aefen<>afit, or the land 
forin pert of an estate liable to^a raviable a'tspssmeiitv ^he co>!-* 
leetor is to submit his proceedings to. fhe Board of Kerenue : 
if thf* suit shall have been referred by the court, the return to 
such cotirt to be oelayed until the orders of the Board of lie* 
renue upon such proceeding's be receiTed ; if originally enter* 
lained'^by the collector, on an appeal being preferred to the 
civil Corrt, the court shall not interfere until the decision of 
the Board be passed : in all such cases, the period for the 
appeal to date froin the decision of the Board. 

Fifth. — The decidon of the revenue authorities to be car* 
ried into effect, notwithstanding the admission of an appeid ; 
‘unless the party a{jpeaiiiig give iuH3urity for the payment of 
*mesne profits from the lands iiiMler dispute. 

Tba second head is claims on the part of Government to 
take revenue from lands hitherto held rent free. These are to 
'be heard and decided exclusively by the collector. Ue Is to 
’Subtnit a report to the Hoard of Kevenue, (since IB*i9 to the 
commissioner), and on the receipt of the orders coiifiriniiiv: the 
decision of the collector which pronounces the lands liable to 
pay rent to Government^ the lands are to be at the disposal of 
the latter nntii they ar<e determined to be private property by 
a decree of a civil court. 

Here we have a specimen of the blessiiias otmferred on 
distinction made in the administration of justice when the par* 
ties are private individuals, or the Governmfoit. Under Loid 
Coitfwalits's plans such suits as these were left for the couits 
to decide. 'Bee Keg. XIX. and XXXVil. of 1793, which 
arrangement was Continued by subsequent enactments up to the 
lieg. XXXVI. of 1803, and VII t. of 1805. But as the 
‘pressure of business in the courts was such as to cause fiiiolera* 
ble delay, GovernineHt resolved to have a new tribunal iti 
Case»whereiii'itsowfi intt^resis were concerned. Keg. Vlll. 
of Y611, first 'gives the collectors cognizance of claims on the 
part of the Governmfmt to the revenue of lands hitherto bekl 
rent' figNi/ The principia of such a law- was this,*-*tbat as 
O^tomiddht find great deiay.iit taxing rent free lauds through 
'^ililiii^iliediaib^of the courts, tlie-buaineBs shall be put into lire 
coilectorsv •whose Miterest it is to increase the 
ygVeaule of ^oVeriiment by eVt»ry means in th(>ir power, and 
thai Dy consfitiitiu'g these officers both prosecutor and judge, 
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iii«ch qitiekef pre^ess will bB ilaMide in ttakki^«ut pis#flncaB 
for taxiris: tbe lerit free latida. ' 8till farlbBT > lo 
object^ ill section 6 or the Re|^lit:iiati just quoted, it b d0» 
dared • that e^en if the collector, after 'd»aesaig«tioii,<'AaUr,4jMI 
of npfni<»ii that the land'^s oot lnaMe to ptiblic afseerinent,r>^ 
shall tievertheless iransmit the whole of his proceeditq^s with 
his opinion to the Board of Revenue, who may admit or dii<n 
allow the claim to hold the iand« rent free. 

. Kegulatioii V. of IBIB ngaiii treats on this subject; midi 
Regulations XI. and XX 111. of 1817 have a retrospective 
efiHpct in certain distiicts, by which collectors are auliiorvmd.lo 
withdraw suits of the nature in questioii which they at prose** 
ciiturs have filed in the courts, nnd in decule tliem themselves.* 
ill all these soils decided by the collectors, if in favbVvqf 
Ooveranient, the iantls are immediately to be taxed, and the 
poor people w ho have been often most unjustly stripped mf 
their fiossessioiis are ref<^rred to the civil courts lor redress, for 
which, at least till the late arrangements, they might aiglldii 
vain for yrars ; and even here we have a further Jiiiiilatiofi.<|fi 
fsvor of Goveininent, viz. the suit to con tc>st the decision (4if 
the collector and Board of Revenue shall not be heard uiileet 
preferred within six weeks from the date of the decision* 
Many cases might be adduced of oppression andinjustice com** 
mitted binder these regulations. One shall be given In iUusH 
tration. > •> 

An order of Mr. A., a collector in the misceHuneotii 
de partment reaarding the management' of certain 'rent-free 
lands, was appealed by one of the paities concerned end 
r* versed ; this so annoyed Mr. A. that vent 'ds gpite oa the 
person by wlio&»e appeal the reversion of Ms order 1^ bean 
caused, altbough t^ere wasttoi the slightest shadow of gromids 
for any claim <*n the part of Government, be Insthutgd a;».aiiiiC 
before bnn-elf for the resumption of the lands. Ho Jiwd.heiM’* 
ly finished the proceedings when be was promoted to the. ooi|n» 
tnisstotievship ot* the division. Tlie uewr (collector ^oeiving 
fronir Ihe natureof tbe case the ordeiaot tbe comaiias^miec 

would be, thongbt it best not to ofiend him, so decid^ in 
favor 'of the resiiniption, and traiisroitted his procagdings.^ 
Mr, A. by whom they were of course oonfirmed ; fVid wwlnda 
feimfly veere turmed out almost to .beggary f /This# it jprUi^ 

M ill uM i i> ,> I I 

* goiee4>f the rerak/wss nlMeS t•hlfl?el»esll or rew,M^&r 

milMr^uoefit rlMotiiieatf : hut the proviiiviwof ehioli llio ioiffltic# it SbtfjB'MSM 
ofj fttS aU retaiupd. ' ■ *. ^ 
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supposed^ mu§i be exaggeratiim. So far fronr it» mery part 
of the above statement was proved, even from tba eollrotor’s 
own proceedings, before the court in whmh a suit was brought 
by the injured family, who after a lapse of several years imc- 
ceeded in gaining a d^ree in their favtfr. Some further obser* 
vations are required on the first head. It appears at first 
sight as if the law were intended to benefit the claimants of 
the revenue of the lands, till then held rent free, by enabling 
them id obtain a more speedy decision of their suits, 

A little examination will show that the real prospect was 
the encrease of Government revenue. It was supposed that 
many parcels of land were held rent free, well known to the 
zemindars within or near whose estates they were situated, but 
which had escaped the vigilance of the revenue officers ; end 
the object was to induce these zemindars to come forward and 
point out any such rent free lands, and go through the trouble 
and expense of a, prosecution. Which ever way the suit ter- 
minated Government derived the chief benefit. For instance 
supposing a landholder held an estate paying a certain sum to 
Government, in the limits of which some two hundred acres 
were held rent free by another person. If the zemindar civnies 
forward and proves that the occupier’s tenure was invalid, and 
that the two hundred acres form^ part of his estate, and that 
he was entitled to the revenue, as soon as ever he was put in 
poss^ioD, the collector would raise the Government rent on 
his estate. 

In other instances, where the prosecutor failed to prove his 
claim it was a fine opportunity for the collector to bring forward 
one on the part of Government, and, as prosecutor, to file a 
suit before himself as judge to that effect. As to the iinfortu- 
iiate occupant of the land, his chance of retaining possession 
was small indeed.’*’ 

We have yet another step to take in prosecittion of this 
subject. It might be supposed that the array for the attack of 
the proprietors of rent-free lands was already sufficiently 
strong. Regulation III. of 1828 brings a fresh, aooessioa of 
force. By this law collectors are still prosecutors and judges ; 
moreover, whenever they decide in favor of the right of Go- 
vernment to*tax the lands, they are at once lo impose the tax, 
lekviiig the aggrieved party, to appeal ; but if t hey sho uld de- 

* Anottec differenpe worth notice, ia that indiviflaala ere ohlif^d to file 
their petitioiii end prooeedifif • on ateinped paper ; fraa whioh the officcre of 
OoTeroment are exempt 
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eUB •gnioat Ckovernttieia, Uibj, w ^qwedialely ta.Mli4>ilbeir 
proce«*diii|Qi to tbe Board of Revepiia ia ordar .^o givaJt^apoAer 
cbmiioe. ll soenia lAso tfciat tbe judgea of the Asourta weie-tfiaand 
lo have some conscience and . independeiice of feeliefi^lind 
would not sacrifice aH justice to gain credit wilb.Gbverniiiefit ; 
so ibat» although alter great delay, some were forMpate 
enough to get back their estate. This did not at all suit.thn^yiawa 
ot* Government ; accordingly by the above regulation they pro* 
hibited the courts from having auy jurisdictieit in these ultM^rs, 
and appointed a special commission to try appeals from tbe de* 
cision of the collectors : the award of tbe commissioners .bldng 
final, except in cases from their amount appealable to* the King 
ill Council; those being by Act of Pailiament bi^yond tlm 
power of Government. It was anticipated that a special com- 
missioiT, which was more under the* eye of Qoveminent, 
would better attend to its interests than the judges of; the 
courts. ^ 

But the climax of tlds uigust confiscation of rent/fign Wds 
is not yet reached. This is to be found in the last meu^eiied 
Regulation • section 11, clause 2. 1 quote the wofda bf’the 

enactment, for otherwise 1 should hardly escape the. charge of 
misstatement : — Persons succeeding to the possession of any 
lands held free of assessment, o# held on a* mucurruree. jauuna, 
on the decease of a former occupant, or by gift, porchapy or 
other assignment, or transfer .of proprietary right, are hereby 
required immediately to notify the same to the collector or other 
officer exercising tbe powers of collector witbifi the district in 
which the land may be situated; aud cny emissieit to moti/y 
sucA snccesnon or transfer for a period of siv months or more^ 
shall subject such Usnd to immediate attachmoMt by the rooenue 
oncers. Abr shall land so attached be restored to the party 
who may claim to hold if, though the validity of th^ titnum be 
subsequently established to the satisfaction of tbe revenue author 
rities, until such party shall have paid (o Governmeni Ojfne, 
eqtud to one yearns rent ; and if the veyeuue derivable froi^r the 
land be not awarded to . be the right of the individual, IhaMity 
shall be further required to refund tbe amount of, the ,.coHec« 
tions made by him, with interesl thereon at the qf 

12 per cent per annum; provided/Also that the. fgid, rent 
and 'collections shall he estimated according to the gssei^gieot 


* Mocorroree.^ Laud held at • real either ib perpetuity ; dr ibr « long- 
period ; or npou a life. 
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dgifkiaTiduble fronti tlicJ ryot¥ at the* tlilie 6f ^ttaotiiwj^l/^— TliXie 
are tJfe prot!><^tling<» of a Govefttmoat whose pletfswrft it has been; 
to boast of tho blessings they have conferred on the people of 
Jiid'ia, and of their oWit enlrghtened superiority over the mitive 
barbarians wfafOm they fiaVe Supplanted.* '^1>o trot these enaift- 
ikients bear out the severrst censures that have ever yet bt’e« 
rhdde on the 'Extortion of the British Indian Govern ment? 
The last quoted is one of the most extraordinary expedients 
that was ever devised for confiscating rent free lands, particu- 
barly when wo reflect how little im^uns the people have of be* 
coming a^'quainted with our regnlations.f Land to be confis* 
cated because when a man has succeeded to his father’a estate 
or bought that of. a neighbour, tie omitted to register the cir* 
cnmstaiice in the records of the Government revenue office ! 
What has Government to do with the succession or private 
sale of lands wliich has already been pronounced to be here<k 
flitary rent free possossioris of individuals? What diUVrence 
could the change of proprietorship make to Government ? If 
the record of the change were necessary tso assist the arrange* 
ments of the police, a slight fine for the bniis'^ioii would surely 
have been a sufficient putiishment. If so severe a one as con* 
fiscation were really necessary in regard to rent free lands, it 
uiifst have been equally so in the case of those which were 
taxable ; yet the latter were not subject to any such law*? 
Why? Because Govern ment could not gain any thihg by it. 
These lands W' re already taxed to the utmost, leaving only 


e Ain* Tiev«l\ <!<«*« Report on the lotnittl Cnwioni* bmijnflheen f nH)igliefl : 
and wh'it n pic arc does itprecent. In the remilMtinue on Ihie heed the Britieh 
Oovernmeot reHily intended (a renliz** o inodfrctie reveniiev wnd with mi liltre 
iiieiito%ffnff>iiCe in the poMihi** Yet eo little woo the Hinotiiit of kiioiir> 

lfft^e,inf the jiuhjvct poftneertefl hy nor rulfie, that H liof hoe n proved the! the 
wee n Inr rn^.ilfr liHrdthip on the pe>'ple, end iiifinitely more de- 
Diorollsinit thnn eoy ever enforced hy nnv iintive power, end thet it han ceo^d 
iwislfmlelde rtijcry'lo trade tmd nantirectcrec. The oeoolfy lieiT iadeed been 
withcripK under it. 

f ,Bv circuUr mdem of the Sadder Court, dote 2lth Jenuery 1894,0 fr^- 
ftnletibn ie deoUre d to he promuliSHted in ench dietrict Irom the dele oi (here- 
celpt of thS'EafcHiih eopSt. Thie^te pot into the Biiclieh peH of the nffiee. The 
Rereiep trimelftioo »e ouen oost received nil monthe ofter* .c<witd menfion on 
office in which |he Pt^mieii copieii of eeverMl rruaUtionn of the Inet two ^enre 
heVe pot yet h^fli ifeeived : Vo'fitile cere iHt^hen U meke the people' ebqueidu 
ed witbilewe, by whieh fUeir intereete nrv eo deeplv elfeeted. 

Jl 'ie^by eii qiicoiwinon occunence. frpni c»releeeiif«e. on . the 

p‘erl of the VsterkV, ww the nnrne of n rb'ce'eHe I perion to retii^in oil the Coilec- 
tor*i»bA«lbirOe''feniMreof eo eninte Aw which hie heir line eneceeded for eevSrnl 
yeare gflar t|Mird<fpi1b of the former. On its once heiiifr hrouebt to the notice of 
a ^*’llsSliS%.kVf!Wrely obeerved the! ne the revenue bed been reeulnily pnid, it 
nnn^ but ilist lie noold order the mistake lb be rectified. 
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a.bai« nibsiatoiHse ,to tbeir owners ; and tba n«i« 
proprieturior oianager aiiurdad no field foe dewaadiJig 
fat>giier laot. ' . f, .•!>> •>»'. If 

Of tUo special aomoiiasian laws ffoue rey^rsiog.s^^b{ytS 
collector to ieveuuei>alauce8« or by a com t of. justice,, 
fiictipii of decrees, Reg. 1. of lUdi and Reg* 4. of I 

have alie^idy treated in Ko. 18 of these papers, {^npat agaia 
allude to tlieui in prosecution oi' tlie present discu^sjont, i\hyf0iy 
with a view to adduce turtlier proof of the iiicoinpeitfj^iee. of 
the courts ot iaw lo give redress to the rpeople. . j(^t 
readers look over carefully Uie preutiible to liee^ of 
anil they will see this distinctly avowed. The following 
puraaraphs aie quoted:— Moreover ip all suits, i>roi|ght to 
aikiiui >aits luade lor tiie recovery t»f airears of ri-vepup, , the 
cuilectoi, on the part of Government, must, iindcjr the exjating 
ciMle, be made one of the defendants in the case, .along .with 
life purchaser* Va'^ious other forms mu^t be observed, wJhiuh 
are likely to defeat the just claims of the ousted proprietors, 
Tue prosecuilon too in ordinary conise of regular suits, in* tba 
adalut ni€e»sariiy involves consiiderable delay mid, expensn>rrro 
requiring a long attendance at the court, the payment of vasi* 
ous fees, the employment of vakeels and other expenses, wbkA 
would alone operate greatly to prevent the couiplainants.in 
question from set>kiiig mress in that loaiiner, even if thn 
were such as to admit of easy decision by the regnjar tribui|e}9^*’ 
— ** The established courts conseqiieutly.are not so. conetitiitod 
as to provide adequate remedy for the evils above specified. ’’ 

Even too if these courts were so constituted as adequately 
to provide for the trial and decision of the oases in question, 
yet the duty could not be completed by them for a long period 
of time without an entire interruption of their ordinary func- 
tions. 

The next c^^se in point is the extensive judicial authority 
bestowed upon the collectors by Reg. VI. of 1822. Thctreal 
object of which Regulation, let me again observe, is to reduce 
the whole country beyond the pale of the peipetnal seMienteat 
to a ryotwar tenure, (see again No. 18 of these papers,) ^^apd. 
thereby annihilate the small remnant of landedf proprietary 
right which still exists ; also to search out every fcml of IoimI 
which may be in excess of the recorded extent of the dtfibreiit 
estates ; and to count the fruit trees and n&ttle,.of the fUlngers 
in the hope of discovering some additional fund for taxation. 
God keep the miserable cultivator; there is |ittl^«f^ai)ce H^f 
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their being look«>d upon with an eye of pity by the Brilish 
Indian Oovernment. There was undoubtedly great uncertainty 
in the proprietary right of the respective p&rtions of land, and 
an urgent necessity for some enquii^ and for ascertaining the 
real owners ; but ibis has by no means been accomplished by 
the famous ryotwar law ; on the contrary it has in most cases 
increased the confusion and intricacy of the subject tenfold. 
Those who are interested in the matter should carefully read 
over the Regulation in question » and they will then be better 
able to understand how little its provisions can be earned into 
effect by the f^^llowing detail of practice. 

The collector sends word to the tuhseeldar that he intends 
visiting a certain, subdivision (pergiiunah) of his district for this 
pijrp(»se» and desires the latter to begin the preliminary mea- 
surements and record of proprietary rights, lii a few days 
afterwanis he pitches his tents near the spot^ but as far ms this 
particular business is concerned* he might as well be a hundred 
miles off. His current duties occupy all his attention* to say 
nothing of the litlle of knowledge he possesses of the business 
of measuring lands. The tuliaeeldar is fully as much employed 
in his ordinary duties as the collector* and can do nothing 
personally in the matter ; nevertheless, ou the receipt of the 
order* he proceeds to some spot in the centre of half a dozen 
villages on which the visitation is to b** indicted. He then 
collects as many of his writers and measurers as he can spare 
from their regular duties* and occasionally hires extra men ; 
most of these are of the lowest description* in the receipt of 
pay at the rate of from five to ten rupees a month each one 
of each class is distributed in each village* with directions to 
make the necessary measurements* enquiries* record of rights* 
and amount of rent payable* calculated chiefly from the ac- 
counts of the putwanies and kanongoes* which have been 
repeatedly declared unworthy of credit. IVhen completed* 
each writer brings his woi'k to the tuhseeldar* who causes it to 
be copied* sets his seal to it* and brings it to the collector* in 
whose office it is again transcribed* signed by tbat4>fficer* and by 
him forwarded to the commissioner. 1 he latter transmits it to 
the Board of Revenue who* if the encrease in the Govern- 
ment revenue be considerable* approve of it; if not* the 
Board generally pronounce the settlement papers to be ** unsa- 
tisfact6ry”-*luid this is the mode in which the rights and inter- 
ests of aoaae millions of landed proprietors and cultivators are* 
under the British Indian system* placed at the mercy of men* 
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nitmy tut* t^em hired fdfr the oeeeseibd, eelwded ^jlVMNUdili 
to'i wfattlr ere paid to the inferior dhaeripttdtih 
vjfettf !*► -The bribery, eat6rtioir,‘ and oppfeh&idh ' liA 
bew praetiKed anrdbr* tbie^iaw wbhld ekcdWWW 

thln^ in thd atiftalsW^f onr ttiiariife ; yatlhene arb 
meoie whieh in some part of the idvestigstioiia dre''|irolfbdiibMft 
iiniki,'attd tiot to be disturbed bj a ^jadfdat ed^qfuifV. ^^111 
the GOileoters been confined to ihe^teeasutemetitor'tWfeiidil;^ 
making, In eonjunctioti with a surseyor, a 8keletdiritMl||^ hf 
each village end ascetlatiiing, the kctnei occu^ncy ‘W 
plot of land,t (as suggested in No. 18,) this wonld haVd^fiH^ 
something gain^, but as things have t^en cdiddcthd hilhfim, 
every thing is in^grsater eonfitsion than ft was beforb. . * " 

The decisidn of summary suits relative'* to avrsars 'khd' 
exactions of rent, and some other points,* have beeh’alsb'feMW 
out of the jurisdiction of the civil courts^ and vcafed''ltftlitf 
collectors. Where the settlement Has been declated dkMtfi' 
iietit these cases may perhaps be very properly lefi% fife' 
hands* of the latter; beesuse* as th^y will then at asy 
after some time, be sure of the Government demmidv thdfb 
will be little temptation to learn too imich* to thd Sldl^brVffe 
zemindars, and allow them unjustly to oppress their halHirycdfb/ 
but even then i am not sure that it s^oUld not bd lhofW%X|^^ 
dient'to rest the cognizance of tlient hi the Ideal ntddiisWs. ' 
But what m the conclusion to vthich all thcM'^fedifidfiif 
tend end what is IhU result which suggests IthClf? "' Ibit 
total iasuficieifcy of the ^provisfon for the adfhiifihtfetfen bf 
justice? It is evidhttt that this has'beUh pereuivbd by Go^ 
vernment ' plainly enough by the pains tuk^ tb’MhbtfVh bdtt 
jurfsdiotioim for those oaseritt whkshitsbwtt illfert^sfe *drel^iii^l‘ 
mediately conccmed; ‘ Had there been any ' Sihderc^tfiNllitf to' 
benefit the phople, instead Of all these special cOHinlblsiods Utfil 
other contrivances,' they Would simpljr havb fm^tovdd'Up^ 
Lord ComwalKs's plaii ; bavo sepafatcd ' thd police frpinHSb* 
civil ju^eli dttticM, appoioting separate cHbseie' 'to the :dhhtgb 
of the fomer ; -'aiid' have’ encteassd the ninsbar 
so that all might havd had anvqiial bhbitee: But tliete'2rh 

». Id l' i .■« » >* ■ > / I M l l > f 


-a;rhai rprf 'li(il«*r»Sb iii<w«MMas li KdfBirtii. hr <'ollrcti»r* iiei|iSeiAig‘ 


And •otfacM im c#e6Ulef tl|» Vh: bipri^iaNMUfeM' ' 

y bktel^ miiiernrs', eoapled ^ftU iMiiilAob fa 
poiated ip tome difelncla oa b pltip ? ery o^milBr to tbit. 
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the effects of the> alUabsorbring id^^a of a large revenue and of 
CaJcut a educated legislators., A first rate collector has been 
justly described to be the curse of bis ^district ; — a first rate 
revenue secretary is the curse of ‘'the whole country, more 
especially when bis notions are all deiived from theory, and 
their evil tendency has been undiecked by any practical ac« 
quaintance with the working of our systems. Each resolving 
day echoes the execrations of thousands, aye of milliotu, on 
the authors of these laws, for the misery which they have 
inflicted on misgoverned and plundered India.* So Ions: as 
they remain in force no Government, whatever may be its pro- 
fessions, can really deserve credit for benevolent or just in- 
tentions ; and that Governor alone will be really entitled to 
claim the character of enlightened who will abolish the resump- 
tion laws, those establishing the two special commissions, and 
those which vest the collectors with judicial powers, and wipe 
out these foul blots from the British Indiau legislation. f 

Here, excepting as regards Reg. I. of 1821 , even the 
negative praise of good intentions cannot be awarded to the 
Government. The other laws discussed in this paper were 
founded on the most bare-faced injustice ; and what is more, 
the details of the enactments display a great share of ignorance 
regarding the affairs of the country. 

Why does not Lord William Bentinck maintain the cha- 
racter he has hitherto received from the public, and prove him- 
self worthy of it, by rescinding these odious laws ? Hitherto he 
has but too closely followed the steps of those who have preceded 
him. Revenue, revenue, revenue, has been the main object in 
all his measures and the end of all his exertions. For one, and 
one pnly, really pure and enlightened proceeding can the just 
applause of the country be rendered to him,— the toleration of 
tlie most entire freedom of the press, of which this and many 


^ Hear a native historiao, the author Of .the Seer Mutakerin, apeakios of 
the Ettclish nation 

** If to eo einny military qonlificationa they knew how to join the arte of 
goveuroHieat , if they nhowea « concern for the circometeneeii of the hnebaud- 
** mao and the eenflamao, and exerted as much iuReniiity end solioiiu<<e in re- 
lievtag and easing the people of God, ae they do in whatever ciMicerns thoii 
** military affairs, no nation in the world would be preferable to them, or prove 
** worthier of command. But such is the little regard which they show to the 
** people of these kingdoms, and such their apathy and indifference for their 
*Vweltaffe, that the 'people under their dominien groan every where, and are 
** reduced, to poverty and distress. Oh Qod! come to the aasistance of tiune 
** niAicled servants, and deliver them trom the oppressions they suffer.’* 

f Iftbis'be not done speedily it will he useless. To abolish these laws after 
Goveraineut have aucoeeded «d ooufiicating the whole ot the rent free lands, 
will ht a very cheap mode of gaining credit for a wish to benefit the people. 
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t>ther publications ar^ sufficient proofe, and for this indeed 1 
thank him, not in my own name, but in that of the people of 
India. Unfavorable^as his lordship’s opinion of fautnatt nhture 
is said to be, since he claims the merit of a desire to benefit 
the nation over which ft has oleased Providence to place fatm, 
he may surely believe that others may be actuated by the sam^ 
motives. tVhat object can the author of these papers, and 
numerous other writers who have lately advocated the cause of 
the people of India, have in spending their leisure hours in ad- 
ditional labour, after having toiled the whole day in official 6r 
private business ? What is it to us as individuals whether ihef 
be trodden to the dust or raised in the scale of existence? Wc 
have nothing in common with them ; those in office receive 
their salaries ; the concerns of others proceed in their .due 
course ; and if it please God to spare our lives, we shall each 
in due time have earned a competence by sweat of our 
brows and shall return to enjoy it in our nativwland. But we 
know that the most splendid abilities and the most indefatiga- 
ble activity possessed by the highc^st gifted individual, are not 
sufficient to enable him to search into every abuse ; and, ihore* 
over, that it will be long before their existence will be known 
by mere oiltcial re|)oits. This it is, added to the desire 
to do our duty to tlio*^e among whom our lot has been 
cast, that induces us to come forward. We have not the < 
vanity to suppose that our views are infallible, or that 
they may not stand in need of correction ; but we strongly 
feel the necessity of rousing all who have any connection with 
the Government from' the infatuated belief in which they have 
too supinely rested, that all is going on well, and that there 
is nothing in the principles or practice of our administration 
which requires amendment. Some of us lisve had opportuni- 
ties which have not been generally afibrded to Englishmen, 
of mixing in social intercourse with the better sort of the 
people of India ; of living in an interchange of good offices 
with them, and a participation of kindly feelings; and of 
witnessing the good and the evil which have result^ from the 
introduction of British laws, institutions, aud ideas of govern- 
ment. The common feelings of human nature induce us to 
exert our best, though feeble, endeavors to do them good in 
return ; and for my own pari, should I ever retire to my na- 
tive land, it will be the proudest object of my ambition to be 
considered in the slightest degree entitled to the name of 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

April 10, 1834. 
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To THE EdITOE of THE BENGAL HvBKARG AND CbroniCLB. 

do not know that 1 need any longer delay to 
commence the papers promised in my letter of the ^ 9 th 
ultimo. 

1 shall first discuss Che four examples in which we have 
interfered effectually for the protection of the people of Na- 
tive States against the oppression of their rulers whether 
under the sanction of treaties or otherwise. They must be 
the four Stages of Nagpore» iSattara, Hyderabad and M 3 sore, 
and here is tlie Nagpore paper. 

1 shall afterwards enter in the other branches of the 
subject— that is, examples in which we have interfered through 
half measures, and these must be Lucknow, Jeypore, &p. and 
examples in which wa have abstained from interference, and 
these must be Bhopal, and Gwalior.. 1 shall further 

follow this^^up with some general observations on the whole 
question. 

Of course these matters will not be discussed in a small 
space. Nagpore will show the length to which one of these 
papersmay bedrawii^-yetl am not aware that any part of 
whatl have there stated could hsve been omitted without 
detriment to what I have in view— to communicate a right 
understanding of the question. < 

Nearly one- half of the vast region of India is under Native 
rule, and the happiness or otherwise of the inhabitants of 
that immense tract of country, depends in a great measure on 
the line of conduct pursued by the British Government to- 
wards the States with which it has diplomatic relations : 
the question can hardly therefore be deemed unimportant by 
one who takes an interest in the well-being of mankind. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Junel^. NAMELESS. 

Examples of iNTEarxRENCB for Good. 

Nagpore. — It is perhaps hardly necessary to observe that 
the first of the Bhosla family, which family has since acted 
so conspicuous a part, was appointed by the Poona Court 
about the year 1700 to an extensive military command in 
Berar, and the collection of the Maratta chout of that pro- 
vince. The family rapidly extended their conquests over 
Cuttack in 1740, Na^ore in 1743, Chanda in 1751, and 
Cbuteesgurh and Sumblepore from 1745 to 1755. 
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During the greater part of this period tliefie Chiefs were 
acknonledged by acting in subordination to the Maratta 
throne. But from thct timeofthe Feshwa's iisurpatioik iiiE«l74df 
we find the Berar State generally opposed to the Fashwa^ 
until the negotiation the treaty of April 1769. .Thia treaty, 
as described by Mr. Jenkins, is remarkable from its beartfig so 
strong a resemblance to out owo treaties with so many of the 
Native States. ... \ ^ , 

Janogee's dependeoee on the Peshwa is fully acknow* 
lodged. He is to furnish his quota of six thodsand men, asid 
to attend the Peshwa in person whenever required. He is lo 
pay an annual nuzur of five lacks of rupees ; to enter into, no 
general negotiation with foreign powers, and to make no war 
without the Peshwa*s sanction.*’ 

It is unnecessary to follow the Nagpore Chiefii in their 
various relations to the Poona Court any further than So say, 
that they are found acting in subordinate ^co-operation agaiass 
Tippoo Sultan in the war which commenced in 1789> and 
^ against the Nizam at the'battle of Kuiidla in 1795. 

The success of the British arms , at Seringapatam in 
1799 , and the position which that power assumed at Poona, 
when in virtue of the treaty of Bassein it brought the Peshwa 
back to his capital and restored him to his throne, under the 
protection of a subsidiary force, naturally roused the Jealousy 
of the principal Maratta powers. Scindia could ill brook tliat 
the control which he had so long exercised over the head of 
the Maratta nation should thus be tmnsferred to the hands o£ 
foreigners — and Holkar still less that the arrangement which 
the fortune of war, had, for a moment, enabled him to make 
at Poona, should be thus rudely set aside. Accordingly, the 
league between Scindia and the Berar Raji followed. Their 
power was, however, dissipated by the battles of*. Assye and 
Wurgaon. The latter lost Cuttack and other portions of his 
dominions, extending to 40 lakhs of yearly revenue $ • 26 of 
which went to the Nizam and 14 to the Company, whilst there 
remained to Berar a revnue of only 60 lakhs. 

That power resisted the proposals which were made to 
it at the period of the negotiation of the treaty of the i7th of 
December 1$03,' again in 1810 and in 1814, to receive a' 
subsidiary force. But when at some other periods of difficulty, 
arising from tlie excesses of the Pindarics, it was disposed .to, 
this measure, the British government could not convenieady 
comply. 
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The first years of the Maratta government of Berar were 
necessarily of war aiui conc)uest. But from the time of 
Jannjee, whose reign extended from 175^ to 1772> a regular 
form of government was established, nnd it has been said of 
him that he settled what his father had only conquered/^ 
Mr. Jenkins observes^ in the reign of Janojee justice, was 
well administered j crimes were few, and punishments seldom 
capital* 'i he revenues were dourishiiiir nnd the people in 
easy circumstances. The allowances of all the officers, civil 
and military, and of the troops, were regularly paid without 
any deduction of any kind. His successor Moodnjee reigned 
till 1788 leaving his dominions in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity, and bequeathing a considerable treasure both in cash 
and jewels to his son Rughojee." 

This worthy successor is the prince with whom our rela- 
tions commenced in 1803. Mr. Jenkins observed of him . in 
1826. “ From this s^pirit of ineaness and rapacity, Rughojec 

was not unfrequently called in derision the great bunneah ; 
and it must be confessed that in public as well as private coti- 
eerns the love of money has for the last twenty years ap- 
peared to be the predominating passion of the Court of Nag- 
jiore, to the exclusion of every thing great, liberal or respect- 
able." Again from the first establishment of the Marattu 
power, until the year 1792 the country was prosperous, the 
land revenue had then probably attained its first maximum, as 
far at least as related to the actual condition of the cultivated 
land and the population 5 but from this period the inhabi- 
tants begin to date the period of misrule and oppressive assess, 
mcnl, though it was not carried at first to the ruinous extent 
of exaction which marked the conduct of Rughojee alter the 
Maratta war of 1882. Increased assessra'’Ri in the regular 
form was from that time but a small part of the evils to which 
the inhabitants were subjected. Rughojee was unwilling to 
reduce his military establishments in tiie degree required by 
his reduced means, and strove to raise the revenue of his re- 
maining territory to make up in some measure for his losses 
in the war. The nominal revenue of the territory was raised 
by such means in the interval mentioned from sixty-one lakh 
to seventy-six." Again His Government was in fact kept 
together chiefly from the absence of any external pressure to 
dissolve it, and in some degree, by bis personal weight and 
experience and the remembrance of what had been. He 
left the Gofernment in every department in a state of confu- 
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sion, through which it required all his experience and know- 
ledge> as well as the weight of his long administration to 
steer. The army, tob numerous for the finance was unpaid, 
and the revenues were in a great measure anticipated.*' 

The misgovernmwt of this ruler began then in 179E, 
shortly after the return of his army from the first Seringa** 
patam war, whether it^ad any connexion with that event, 
and with the expence incurred does not appear. But Mr. 
Jenkins clearly traces the latter period of his misrule to his 
connexion with us. By that connexion he was saved from 
external pressure for, although not bound to protect him, 
we advanced in 1809 a force of some strength from the 
Madras and Bengal presidencies under the command of sir 
Bariy Close, to save Bcrar from falling a prey to Ameer Khan, 
and at a later period we curbed his ambition by interposing 
to prevent his conquering Bhopal. I he danger of failing a 
prey to foreign invaders, and the hope of 'gratifying their am- 
bition in foreign conquest, are the two great motives which 
have led native as other princes, in their degree of civilization, 
to study the welfare of their subjects, and these we see were 
both through his connexion with us destroyed in the breast 
of the ruler of Nagpore. 

The imbecile son of Rugojee succeeded to the throne in 
his thirty-eighth year, and Appa Sahib to the Regency as the 
next heir. The latter negotiated in the name of the Prince 
a subsidiary treaty with the British Government on the 98th 
of May I8l6, agreeing to pay for the services of a regiment 
of cavalry, a proportion of artillery and six regiments of 
infantry, seven lakh and 'a half of rupees per annum. In 
February of the following year, he murdered ^as was after- 
wards discovered), the imbecile Raja, and seated himself in 
his place. In November of the same year, he joined the 
Maratta confederacy against the British Government was 
defeated with the loss of bis artillery, treasure, &c. He was 
restored to his musnud on conditions, including amongst 
other things the transfer of territory in lieu of money for 
the payment of the subsidiary force ; again invited our 
enemy Bajee Rao to join him for the purpose of opposing the 
English, and on the 15th of March was arrested in bis palace 
and deposed. A cousin of Appa Sahib’s of female deeeeui 
was raised to the throne, and being a minor, the general 
superintendence of affairs was assumed by the Resident, act- 
ing in the name of the Rajah, who had the assistance of 
British olHcers acting at the head of every department." 
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On Appa Sahib's restoration to the throne it was made 
a oo^dition that the Government of the country should be 
conducted by ministers to be guided ty the advice of the 
Kesident. His defection relieved us from all further anxiety 
on tliis score^ and threw the entire management of the coun* 
try into the Resident's hands during the minority of the per- 
son who by us was named his successor. 

Mr. Jenkins was Resident^ and the direction of affairs 
could not have fallen to abler or better hands. He has 
observed “ the unlimited choice of British officers both for 
the civil anu military branches of the Nagpore State, gave 
the Resident the means of bringing every kind of taleot 
required for his purposes into action, and in such circum- 
stances the exertions of every rank of functionaries have 
borne that character of personal devotion to their immediate 
superior, as well as of public zeal and ardour which the 
times required, and which have proved equal to every 
exigency.” 

The officers chiefly and most distinguished! y employed 
in the civil department were Colonel Agnew, C. B., Captains 
Gordon, Hamilton, Cameron aucl Wilkinson. To each of 
these was entrusted the nianageinent of a small and compact 
district in all its revenue, judicial and police affairs — the 
revenue of the whole country at the time, under all its heads, 
not exceeding Us. 35,00,000. 

It was the Resident's instructions to the supcrintendants, 
to employ as far as possible the former officers of the native 
government, and to endeavour by the exercise of a watchful 
control over them, to correct and reform the abuses of the 
former system and institutions, rather than to introduce any 
new instruments orsystemof our own. The abolition of all 
demands from the cultivators beyond the fixed juinmahundee 
was to be announced. Tiie village establishments were to be 
continued with their former privileges, or restored where they 
might have been discontinued. No great change, even ap* 
pearing decidedly beneficial, was to precede that perfect know- 
ledge of the state of the country, which would be necessary 
to reconcile such change with the interests both of the go- 
vernment and the people.'* The establishment of an effici- 
ent police was particularly recommended and the superin- 
tendents were enjoined in this, as in every other branch of 
their duties, to take advantage of existing establishments. 
The encouragement of Funchaets, according to ancient usage. 
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was incnlratecl in civil cases. The native collectors were to 
Buperintenil all minor causes, and the superintendant^him* 
selt* to judge in thole of innu:intLuks and in appeals from 
the inferior tribunals.'^ The Governor (leiieral would have 
wished a miuh less doJ;r(‘e of control to be exercised. ft 
w.is the earncsi wish of Lord Hastings as well as his' post# 
ti\e iiK^truciion, that <^tir iuterlerenee should be restricted 
witMin the narrowest possible limits, aii i that even when ex- 
ercising it, where necessary, the earliest practicable restora 
tion of the ministerial and executive duties of the State to 
their natural and proper channels should be retained perma- 
niMitly in view.'* Lord Hastings in short, desired to tlirow 
the administration into the hands of a minister acting under 
the jidvice of the Resident. 

Foitiinatcly these %iews did not reach the Resident in 
time, and the (om ernor General did not withhold liis sanction 
from the measures adopted by the besitient, 'J'lic early 
T’ stonition of the state of Nagpore to its rank, «s one of the 
iub-taiitive f owers of India, eoiitinned, however to be the 
e.oiie'it wisii of the Governor General in Council/’ The 
Mile first fixed lor Hansferring the inan.igement of the coun* 
try to the R.ga was the expiration of the revenue settlement, 
wiiich ImiI been effected for three years — the period waa 
.'gam postponed until the Raja shoutd come of age, and the 
ble^sintis of biitish proiecriuii wi*re thus secured tor the 
wi.olc of t.iobe long opfiressed territoiies until IS^d. 

There is, perhaps, no system of nianairemetit better cal- 
culated to Secure the prosperity of the peiiple of India tlian that 
adopted at Nagpore, Their righ s and interests are not very 
complicated, and are easily decided on — the Rtiiish officers 
empicyed had the benefit of the services and experience of 
the f«)rnier functional les of the native government — and ex- 
tensive use was made of the Pui.chfiet in ail oiul suits, which 
was found to work better at Nagpore than it seems to have 
done in other parts of India — perhaps because there was no 
regular Adawlet to counteract it— because its decrees were 
respected and enforced, unless partiality or corruption were 
suspected— and its dilatoriness was stimulated by a fine levied 
on the party retarding its proceedings. 

Criminal justice was administered by the superin tendants 
assisted by the native officers of the government. The pow- 
ers of each in the infliction of punishment was limited, that 
of the siijiennteiidant extending to two years’ imprisonmeul 
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when sanctioned by the Resilient — and no execution of a 
capi^^l sentence took place without a written order from the 
native government. 

*1 hat most important branch of findian administration, 
the revenue, was nianiii;ed in the fiistjyear or two by collec- 
tions from the villages according to their means of |ia)ing — 
after this, village settlements at moderate rates were tmmed 
for a period .ot two or three years, and then foi a longer 
period. The superinteiidants weic on the spot to watclt the 
progress of their own measures. Revenue was not the sole 
object, anc. wherever it was discovered that th^'se settlements 
were too high, were trenching on the capital of the people, 
oi preventing the rise of capital among them, corresponding 
reductions, and remissions of arrears wtre fiecly granted — 
it being fortunately undeistood at that time, and in those 
parts, that in these respects the interests of the people can 
never without injury and injustice be separated from those of 
their governors. 

Any one capable of judging of the efFt‘cts which must 
have been produced on the condition of the inhabitants of a 
country, by the operat'ons of a disuniied Mahratta govern- 
ment, such as that ot Nugpore was in the last days of its rule •, 
and of the change which could not tail to tollow the adminis- 
tration of atfairs under tht control ofan enlightened statesman 
like Mr, Jenkins, aided by such officers as those alreatly 
named, will understand the bent: tit conferred on the people 
of Nagpore — and the honour which our government reaped 
in those paits from its moderation and wisdom, but only 
those who saw the lace of the country when these opeiutiuns 
commenced, and when they terminated, can fully appreciate 
the good which in India may be worked in so short a space 
of time. 

In 1826 when the period of the Raja's majority approach- 
ed, Mr Jenkins’ reports showed that he was prepated to 
transfer the country to native rule. “ The above tlesciilied 
system appears to be adequate to the wants of the peof Ic ; 
the total number of civil suits pending> at the end of the 
year 1825, being only 86 before the superintendants and chief 
court in the city, and 125 before the petty CImI Court. 
Under its operation, legal decisions may be obtained wiLiiout 
delay. The forms of the Courts give little nr no cncouiagc* 
ment to one having a bad cause to litigate in hopes that che 
law's delay, its charges or its quibbles may instui hint \n 
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t^)e ria:l.ts of his ucighbour. li niiglit be a bad one by which 
to iidmiiiister a co<ie of laws, v^ith all its wise and artificial 
distinotions j but whyn tiic obicct is merely to secure rights^ 
as they are considered to exist in local customs^ or in the 
coiinnon iinderstandin^i* of equity^ it ensures that end to us in 
considerable extent. If it possesses not the advantacfc of a 
nioie legular system, is free from some of its concomitant 
evil , besides, it is well adapted to the existing state of the 
society tor whose benefit it is administered ; it is quite on a 
level with their understandings, and, m no way runs counter 
to their opinions, or jars on their prejudices.*' “ The Police 
esiahltsbment for the city, was under the immediate orders 
of the ISupcriiitendant of Police/* 

*rhc KumaishdarSf acting under the several Superin- 
tendaiits, are entrusted with the Police of tlieir respective 
Peigiinnahs ’* 

*• Patels’* (village head5) are the Police Officers’* in 
their respective villages. It has been found that this co-ope- 
lation IS zealously and heneiicially afforded, the additional 
trouble which the charge entails on the Patels, being cheer* 
fully supported in consideration of the increase of their res* 
pectability and influence with which it is attended/’ 

If the average of the years 1819 and 18^0 be taken as 
before the proposition which the convictions bear to the pofui* 
lution will be one in 366.669, and if taken for the subsequent 
five years, viz. 1821 to 1825 inclusive, it will be only one in 
799.132 being less thuii une.half of the aieruge amount of 
crime duiing the former period.*' 

The total number ot prisoners in all the jails, at the 
close of the year 1825 was 518, which is 121 less than the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. This, with ri$- 
ferenee to the population, which may be computed at about 
two millions and a halt, bears strong testimony to the good 
order and tranquillity subsisting in the cuuntiy/* 

The revenue collected in the seven years was 3,«54,55t544 
rupees, the disbursements during the same period 3.25,60,895 
rupees. Hut after cot reeling these sums, on account of cer- 
tain collections, which properly belonged to the former period 
of rule, and by certain disbursements on account of the for- 
mer period, there remained, as accruing to the Nagpore State 
from Mr Jenkins' stewardship, 12,57^033 rupees. 

The first three years of the management show^ed an 
av( rage re\cnuc ol 35,63, 153 rupees. Tlie last three years 
n( the Miiratta rule, showed a collection of 39,25,416. 
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'J’lie last four years of the management slioweil an aver- 
age of 39,8S^348 rupees, the four years niiteeedent to the 
three above noticed of the Maratta rule, ' showed «i collection 
of 4 lj31,49l rupees. I fe»r to touch with a rude hand Mr. 
Jenkins' admirable report of his adniruistration. But .as it 
extends over 350 printed folio pages, only those much inter- 
ested in such questions are likely to address themselves with 
partieiKx to such an inquiry — and f hope that the above 
synopsis may afford to those, who love to skim only on the 
suifiice of things some notion of the measures adopted and 
the benefit '‘onierred in this most useful and admirable of all 
the examples of interference in the aff.drs of our neighbours. 

In 18*2b the country was, in conformity with our original 
resolution, transferred to the Raja’s management on his at- 
taining his majority, with the exception of the ponion reserv- 
ed for the fiayment of the contingent of troops, organized 
under British officers, to whose services we were entitled. 
This contingent consisted of four regiments of cavalry and 
five of infantry. It was further declared that when (he fiaja’s 
successful management should satisfy us that funds would be 
at all times forthcoming for the payment of the contingent, 
then the reserved districts also would he transferred. We 
reserving to ourselves the right to resume them, or any other 
portion, or all of His Highness’s dominions when these funds 
should fail, or his mismanagement become manifest. In 
1829 those districts were restored to the Raja and the con- 
tingent sacrificed for a money payment of eight lakhs of rupees 
per annum. The British government still reserving to itself 
the right by treaty to advice, remonstrate, and on the failure 
of such system to produce reform, to re-appoint it own officers 
to the management of districts in His Highness's name, 
yielding a revenue equal to his obligations to us — a thousand 
horse are also to be maintained under their own officers to 
serve with our troops in time of war. it is impossible to 
dismiss this question without some further refiection. It 
will, be seen from what fo11r>ws, that over every step from 
the breaking out of the war of 1817, until the defirrfive 
treaty of 1829 has been of retrogression ; we have sacrifict^d 
gradually and unnecessarily in each and all of them our own 
interests to the (perhaps vain) hope of maintaining a sub- 
Btaitive Native State. 

We restored Appa Sahib after he had ventured his for- 
tunes in a contest with us by joining the Maratta confedera- 
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cy.of 1817> an»l after he had treacherously attacked the Resi- 
dency and the weak brit^ade, left at his capital when the 
strength of the siibsi,jliary force uas called to an advanced 
position lor operations against the Pindarries. When his 
second defections, onlj three months afterwards, rendered it 
necessary to depose him, we songlit h»r .in heir to the ihrone 
ill the family of the deposed Raja, and, failing to find one, 
we raised a minor of female descent ; \vh<i neither accouling 
to IIindi>o law nor Maratta usage had any inherent right. 

Again when in 1826 it was resolved to negotiate what 
has been termed a treaty with this creature of our own crea- 
tion, and our own will, where was the necessity or the policy 
of the promised transfer, from our own management of the 
territory reserved for the payment of the contingent of troops 
organized unuer Hritish of!i ers, of placing, in short our re- 
sources at the mercy of the native Government instead of 
holding them in our own hantU ^ * 

Again — and worst of ail — this highly efliiient contin* 
gent was in 1829 abandoned to the tender mercy of the Native 
titate, and its European oflioers withdrawn. Many of the 
men were the old troops of the Native Government. They 
had joined our standard, some of them before the breaking 
out of the war, most of ilietii before its termination — tliey 
had (luring tlie whole period of their connexion with us, server 
ed faithfully and well — they were prepared to continue to do 
so — ami were perfectly suflicieiit for the maiiitenuiice of our 
interests in llerar had it at any time been found necessary to 
withdraw the whole of the subsidiary force. Yet were they 
left to their fate without a single stipulation in the definitive 
treaty of alliance in their behalf. We cannot in India afford 
thus to trifle with the feeling of the native soldiery. We are 
in a foreign and a hostile land — our sole dependance for the 
tuanuenaiice of our power must be on oiir army-— those who 
are not with us will be against us — and 1 may safely venture 
to say that greater evil was done to (he siability of our 
power in Central and Southern India by the treatment which 
this body of soldiers received at our hands, than by the loss 
of nnineiic«i1 force which the measure inflicted. The parting 
scene between the European officers and men, who had ion^ 
served together — the interests of the former having been as 
much compromised as those of the latter — part eularly the 
scene between Major Cameron and the cnvaliy, will not be 
readily forgotten. 
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Tlie territory enjoyed nine years of British rule under 
its best foim. The {leriod had arrived when a change of 
men and of measures must have prod; iced its effect. Our 
Ailawluls, with all their concoiiiitunt eyU^ would have taken 
the place of that simple system of iy^lministering the laws 
described by Mr. JtMiktiis. Our revenue sysiein, with all us 
terrors, w'ould have been subslituteil frir tlmt simple process 
of iiian:ig(Mnerit^ through which so fnuch good was lu so 
short a lime produced — a call for addhioual revenue to su)»- 
poit our expensive establi^'limenfs^ would have reached fiom 
the Govern nent to the Commissioner, from the Coniinissioner 
•to the Collector, and from him to his uinhi. That minute iiujuiry 
into the resources of the country, tliat counting of heads and 
hands, and other productive or unproductive things, which 
has taken place, it may be found generally more for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the means of the people to bear addition- 
al buflhens than to save them from such, would naturally 
have followed that ininiite scrutiny into the resources of the 
people to which, with whatever intention instituted, they 
every where so reluctantly submit, until at last they are 
driven to seek even for this, by a condition of poverty which 
leaves them nothing to fear at the hands of the oppressor. 
Thus at the termination of a further period of years, we 
might have found the people of Nagpore impoverislietl in the 
same degree as those of the Feshwa’s teriitory, of the Doab, 
and of Hundlekimd, have been. 

Since the transfer of the country to the Raja’s ma- 
nagement, the s)8tein introduced with such' admirable 
results, has mostly been pursued. His principil ad- 
viser, if not minister, has been a Mahommedan foreign- 
er, confidentially employed in the time of the British rule ; 
but this person is just dead. 1 have since seen iii the country 
the same degree of tranquillity, and the same apparent pros- 
perity which reigned there during our adiniiiistration of it. In 
some districts luxuriant crops of un-irrigated wheat, extend- 
ing in one continued sheet, almost us far as the eye can reach. 

But as under all despotisms tiiis condition of things is 
precarious, — it almost entirely depends on the temper itiiO will 
«f the ruling Prince, and on the conduct of those by whom 
he is surrounded, and who are his advisers. There is no con- 
stitution, no charter of rights, no law superior to the sove- 
reign's will, and no power on the part of the people^ to resist 
the will of their rulers. The present Bajah is of good dis- 
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position. He owes his elevation entirely to iis. His posses- 
sion of his throne must depend on our s upport, for he was 
not ri^ht on his 8ide.| He lias grown up under our guidance^ 
and in observation of ithe system which worked so well. If 
tlierefore,* any one conlitiou ot things cun, more than anotlier, 
conduce to the coiilinuance of thi>se relations under which 
our rorinexion with Ni^pore commenced, it should be that 
which 1 have endtavoiired to describe. 

Yet with all ttiese advantages in its favor, it must be, and 
is doubtful, whether we can with benefit to either the sove- 
reign or the people of Nagpore, interfere tlirniiglt half mea- 
sures even to the extent to which we are through treaty 
entitled. There is, and must be, a jealousy of such inter* 
fcrciice on the Raja s part, of the instrument whom we em- 
ploy — he it a nriii<;h Resident, an Agent, or a Native ^Vakeel. 
He too must, with good reason, he distrustful of the infor- 
mation which ho may receive from the Native Agents, whom 
again we mnst cm|)loy — and of that which he receives from 
the Prince luini»‘'lt or fr<»m his ministers nr servants, fiersons 
coinolaining to, or seeking from the Resident’s support, who^ 
after all, has not the power of affording effectual redress, 
must be ex|)ccted to be received discourteously by either the 
Prince or his servants — the exaggerated representation of dis- 
appointed complainants will again inflame the mind and 
temper of the Resident, who is authorised to interpose his 
authority, in their behalf-- until at last an ojieri rupture will 
take place between the Prince and the R(*sident, the spirit 
will be communicated to and taken up by the Govern men r-— 
preparation for war on both sides will be the result — and 
through this, as well perhaps ns through every ocher system, 
every state of India may be expected to be sw.illfiwcd np by 
one Great Ruling Power, — the less by the more enlightened. 

Sattara. — In notices of this description it may appear 
unnecessary to advert to remote periods of history ; but in most 
things it is as will to begin at the beginning. The Maratta 
nation and government then is supposed t* b. loim to remote 
antiquity. Having extended from the Satpooiia mountains to 
the Kiifiia river, apparently the natural scat of that petiple and 
of their language, without however going far into Fehngana. 
Their capital being Deogiiih the mcidern Dowlurabad. 

Like most of the other, and ail the principal Hindoo dynas- 
ties, they yielded to thejiower, the discipline and an peri or enter- 
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prise of the Mahomedaus— and did not again rise frorn the>r 
fallen condition until the vast einphc established over India by 
that foreign people showed symptoms of (Jiecay and dissolution. 

The father ul Sevajee, the toundei otthe modern empiie of 
Marattus, made some progress towaidsHindependence, whilst a 
servant ot ilie Beejapoie government tiiid the increasing weak^ 
nvSA ut the MaJiuuiedan kingdoms of the Dckhan, encouraged 
Sevajee himself to rebel against their pbwer. He declared his 
independence in 1674, and at his death in 1782 was possessed of 
exteiiaive territories. Ihe vtgotous operations of Auiuugzebe m 
the Dekhaii i gain neaily destroyed, under Sevajee’s son and suc- 
cessor, the using hopes ol the Marattas. But these very opera- 
tions, by subduing the other independent IViahomedan kingdoms 
ol the Dekhaii, without establishing any permanent rule in then 
stead, proved ui the end extremely favorable to the establishment 
ol the iVIaratta power. It was during tlie latter years of Au- 
lungzebcs leign evident that tliey were lising to greatness ; and 
on ills death in 1707, the contests which arose for the succession, 
lelt them almost undisputed masters of their ancient possessions, 

Ihey received in 1719 a giant from the powerless emperor 
of Dehli tor the choiu ol the six Soobas of the Doklian-— about 
1735^ they conquered Malwa ami Guzerate -1740 Berar— and 
in 1760 weie in possession of Dehli, Serhind, Lahore, and 
Multan. 

Saltira became the capital in 1698 and the first Peshwa 
or minister had bem ap|)Oiiitcd before that period, lii 1749, 
tlie Peshwa, on llie dcvilh ot the louith Kaja, usurped the power 
of die eiiipiie, .uul eoiitiuued until his overthrow in l8l7, to be 
tlie ucknuwiudgcd head ot the naiion, obe^Til by the Chiefs of 
the Lmpire, ana iiegoiiated with, as such, by the foreign powers. 

The dcsceiidanis ol Sevajee had, (iuring the whole of tliis 
period, continued prisoners in their f rmer capital, the fortress 
ot Suttaia; the Peshwa still going through the ceremony of 
paying them occasional visits at the principal festivals and on 
the accession always icceiviiig a dress of investiture at their 
hands. 

'I'he first notice taken of the Sattara family by the Brifi<Ii 
Government was in the Hoii'ble Mr. Elphinstone*s pioclamation 
of the 1 1th ol February, 1818, three moiitlis after the breaking 
out ot tlie war, where he observed, “ The Baja of Sattara, who 
is now a pirsoner in Bajce Rao’s hands, will be released and 
placed at the head of an independent sovereignty of such an 
cAieiit as may maintain the Rajd m comfort and dignity : with 
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this view the Fort of Sattara has been takiin, the Raja's flag hlw 
been set up in it, and his former ministers have been called intto 
employment. Whatever country is assigned to the Raja^ Will be 
administered by hini.”\ 

Nine days after date of this pr^clamatioh, the SattarA 
family was released through the Cavalry affair at Ashta^ from a 
bondage of sixty -nine ^ars’ duration. Sir Lionel Smith said; 

I have infinite pleasure in reporting that the Sattara Raja,^ hii 
brothel s and mother, were in these circumstances rescued and 
bi ought safe into camp, to their great satisfactidn ^ndjoy.'f 
*' The Hajit made his entry in procession into Sattara, escorted 
by detachments of the corps of the division, and accompanied bt 
mosr of the officers in camp. On this occasion he formally took 
his scat on his throne, in full durbar, and soon after published u 
proclamation, announcing his conned ion with the Biitish Go* 
vernment, and the peculiar injuries he had received from B^jee 
Rao. Among them was an order, the existence of which was 
confirmed by the Killadar of Wupota, to put the whole family 
to death rather than suffer them to be rescued.” 

The young Raja was then in his twenty first yeah Bat 
having been through the whole period of his life a prisoner., and 
being: consequently entirely unversed in public aflkirs, il was 
not deemed prudent to intrust to his management, or that of 
his ministers, the government of a consideiatilh portion, of that 
tract of country, which the fortunes of war had placed iii our 
hands, until future expeiience should prove iher fitness for such 
a charge. 

The Peshwa it appeared hardly allowed the Shttara family 
lialf abek of rupees a year for their maintenance, exclusive of 
rich presents at the principal festivals. The young Rgj A now 
gave in an estimate of his expences amounting to half a crore 
a-year, and on being remonstrated with, on the exorbitancy of 
ins expectations said, that half a lack and half a crore were the 
same to the Company when in a disposition to give. In tbh 
mean time ho was with some difficulty persuaded to limit his ex* 
pense to 27,000 rupees a month until a future scale of income 
could be fixed upon for His Highness. 

Territory, estimated to yield eventually eighteen lack of 
rupees per annum, was set a side as the future principality of 
Sattara, and Captain Grant was appointed to superintend, 
under the conitol of tiie Commissioner at Pooua, the maii^e- 
ment of this territory in all its judicial and revenue affairs. *1^ 
whole of the territory conquered from the Peshwa was assign- 
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ed, under this form of management, to five principal officers, 
selected by the Commissioner at Poona — these were Mr. Chap- 
lin, Captains Pottinger, Briggs, and Rol^ertson — and the sys» 
tein adopted by Captain Grant in the Sat^ara territory, did not 
differ materially from that in. operation intthe other four districts, 
except that the necessity of transferring that country to the 
Raja’s management was held in view/* when he should prove 
himself suited for so important a charge. 

The Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, the Commissioner in the 
Dekhan, ,jn his Report on the Tenitoiies conquered from the 
Peshwa” has discussed the subject under three distinct heads : 
1st, Revenue; 2d, Police and Criminal Justice; 3d, Civil 
Justice-— contrasting the former mode of administration under 
4he Native Government with that which his own experience, and 
the experience of the officers employed under him, afforded ; 
and hazardous as the attempt may be I shall endeavour to give 
an epitome of the views of that enlightened man— -seeing that 
they extend over upwards of one hundred folio pages, and that 
these pages oan be commanded by but few — premising also that 
these views refer to the Sattara territory, for the amelioration 
of the condition of whose inhabitants we were there exercising 
interference. 

The change for evil which the Peshwa was enabled to 
introduce into his administration through his connection with 
118 , is not less remarkable than that which took place at Nag- 
pore after the treaty of 1803 with that State. Some attempt 
had been made under the administration of his predeces!!<or to 
consolidate his power. The treaty of Basseen gave to the 
Peshwa to be possessed in peace a small compact territory. 
But being himself the head of an iinpopular party and edu- 
cated in a prison, he had little sympathy with the bulk of his 
nation, and little desire for any enterprise in which he miglit 
require their assistance. .His only wish was to satisfy his 
love of power and of revenge without endangering liis safety 
or disturbing bis ease. He had therefore begun his adminis- 
tration by plundermg all the ministers connected with liis 
enemy. Nana Fumavees had seized on the Jageers of his 

S principal opponents. When the treaty of Bassen relieved him 
irom all apprehension of resistance he gave loose to his desire 
of depressing the great, and degrading his enemies.” 

.On the former Revenue System Mr. Elphinstone observes, 
In whatever point of view we examine the Native Govern- 
ment in the Deccan, the first and most important division is into 
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vMlages and townships. These communities contain in 'minia- 
ture all the materials of a State within themselves* . and are 
almost sufficient to protect their members if all othen Govejen- 
ments were withdrs^n. Though probably not compatible 
with a very good foi^ of Government^ they' are an ezceUaat 
remedy for the imperfections of a bad one ; they pre* 
vent the bad effects of its negligence and weakness* and even 
prevent some barrier tyranny and rapacity .Mr. 

Elphinstone goes on to describe the several village function- 
aries. 'The pataiis are the most important functionaries in 
the village, and perhaps the most important class injhe coun* 
try,” describes the nature of their office which is hereditary 
and with consent of Government . saleable, entitling them to 
lands and fees. * In that capacity (revenue) he performs on 
a small scale what a Mamiutdar or Collector does on a large; 
he allots the lands to such cultivators as have no landed pro- 
perly of their own, and fixes the rent which each has to pay : 
lie collects the revenue of Government from all the ryots, coor 
ducts all arrangements with them ; and exerts himself, .to 
promote the cultivation and the prosperity of the village. 
Though originally the Agent of the Government* he is now 
regarded as equally the representative of the ryots* and is not 
less useful in executing the orders of the .Government' than 
in asserting the rights* or at least in making known the wrongs 
of the people.” 

** The Coolkairnee keeps the numerous records and accounts 
of the village. The most important are Ist, the general mea* 
surement and description of all the village lands; 2d, the 'list 
of fields with the name, sise, and quality of each, terms, by 
which it is held, the name of the tenant, the rent for which he 
agreed, and the highest rent ever produced by the field ; dd, 
the list of all the inhabitants whether cultivators or otherwise, 
with a statement of the dues from each to Government, and 
the receipt and balance in the account of each ; 4th, the general 
statement of the instalments of revenue which have been rea- 
lized; and 5th, the detailed account were each branch of re- 
venue is shown under a separate head* and the receipts and ba- 
lance of each. Besides the public records he generally keeps 
the accounts of all the cultivators with ea!ch other, and witli 
their creditors, — acts as a nutary public in drawing up all their 
agreements, and even conducts any private correspondenoe 
they may have to carry on. He has lands, but oftener fees, 
allotted to him by Government, from which he bolds his ap- 
pointment.’^ 
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the important question of Land Tenures Mr« El- 
pliinstone observes. ** The result of those reports (from the 
Collectors) and of my Own enquiries, is that a large portion of 
the ryots are the proprietors of their estates, subject to the 
payment of a fixed land-tax to Government ; that their pro- 
perty is hereditary and saleable, and that! they are never dispos- 
sessed while they pay their tax, and even then they have for 
a long period (at least 30 years) the /right of reclaiming their 
estate on paying the dues of G^overnment/’ Their land tax 
is fixed, but the late Maratta Government loaded it with other 
impositions, and reduced the advantage to a mere name, so far 
however, was t]:fis from destroying the vahie of .their estates 
that althpugh the Government took advantage of tlieir attach- 
ment to ma|(e them pay considerably more than an Oopera, (com- 
mon farmer) and aithongh ail the Meerasdars, were in ordinary 
cases obliged to makeup from failures in the payment of each 
of their body, yet their lands were saleable and generally at 
ten years’ purchase. Their attachment to their estates induced 
these people to remain on them^ even after they become losing 
concerns, and it was supposed that these proprietors were more 
numerous all over the Maratta country than common far- 
mers. 

** An opinion prevails throughout the Maratta country 
that under ths Hindoo Government all the land was held by 
Meerassees, and that the Ooperas were introduced, as the old 
proprietors sunk ^ under the tyranny of the Mahommedans. 
This opinion is supported by this fact that the greater part of 
the fields, now cultivated by Ooperas are recorded in the village 
books as belonging to absent proprietors.’* 

All the land which does not belong to Meerassees be- 
longs to Government, on those to whom Government has 
assigned it. The property of the Zumeendars in the suil has 
not been introduced or even heard of hi the Deccan.’* 

The cultivated land belonging to government except 
some parts which it kept in its own hands to be managed by 
.tbs Hamlutdars, was always let out to Ooperas, who had a 
lease, with, the expiration of which their claim and duties 
expired. 

These are all the tenures on which land was held as 
far as regard* the property of the soil. The assignment by 
OovermfilMit of its own revenue oi share of ihe produce will 
be inemioned hereafter. It n^d only be observed, that in 
makla|; these grants it could not transfer 'the share of a 
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Meerasdsr. Even Bajee Rao, when he . had -U)t 

Meeras |and» paid the price of 4 /’* ^ 

The Daishmook. is considered to hav^e been, the r^entie 
officer of the HindocA Govertifnent. He becaipe liecefEllry^to 
the Mahomtnedan ci^qaerors, and tliey^ still hold the leiiils 
and fees which were originajly assigned them as wages. *Qn 
the decline of the Mohommedan kingdoTitt in the Deccqn, th^ 
acquired too much autitority and wevn> able to main t Ain ibeoN 
selves for a time^ in independence. ** The Maratta^ or rather 
the Bramin Government, was led by this conduct, and by their 
embezzlements of the public revenue, almost to set aside tiie 
employment of the Zumeendars, traiisaciing all faustneas direct- 
ly with the patails by means of its own officers. .This qbangi^, 
though probably produced by the policy and avarice of (hb 
Braniins, is considered to have been attended wkh beneficial ef* 
fects, as delivering the people from the oppressions and exac- 
tions of the Zumeetidars.'* 

Mr. Elphinstohe enters Into the detail of ^the Maratta 
manlier of managing the revenue, both fefbie and after the 
farming system. The principal revenue bfficCVs^ under the for- 
mer system, the mamlutdar was appointed by the government, 
and the appointment of theinfeiior agents rested with him. He 
was reckoned reasonaole, ' if his whole profits did tiof exceed 6 
per cent, on the net revenue.” About the end she'll 

the principal harvest was nearly rea[dy't9 be cut, the maiiilutdai* 
moved out into his district, and was attended by the patUils of 
villages, with, their coolkurpees, who la!|d before him the papers 
already enumerated. The whole countiy has been surveyed, 
and each field' classed and assessed according to its circum- 
stances and quality.” The 'mamlutdar proceeded to settle the 
revenue of tlie ensuing season, oh a consideration of the 
amount paid in the former years, combined with a regard to the 
actual state of things. — **Tbe patail represented any ground 
there was relaxation in the terms, in which he expected the 
support of the Daishmook and' DaispSadea; all hereditary 
officers being considered as connected With the ryqftt. The 
patail was likewise accompanied by some of the principal ryots, 
especially of the meerassdUrs, who were witnesses to his piro^ 
reedings, and who also assisted him with their opinions. These 
discussions generally ende<^ in asectmd; more particular agtee- 

- ■ ^ . — - ’ ~ 

* Mr. filphiniiaae considers thni the Meeraeadori paid tax, thp Oopormi 
rent . ' 
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on* which the patail interchanged with the mamlutdar 
engagement fixing the revenue : that of the mamlutdar was 
called the Summabundee Puttee, and that of the putail KabOol 
Keetba.. Thepatails had generally setfiled with the ryots, the 
share which each was to bear, befouf'^ he came to make the 
settlements, and if any thing unexpected was proposed, so as to 
derange the distribution agreed on. he returned to his village 
to consult the ryots anew. When th/i patail continued obsti- 
nately to reject the tertns offered by the mamlutdar, a special 
officer was sent to the spot to examine the fields, and if no 
other means succeeded in effecting an adjustment, the mamlut- 
dars would offer to recur to what seems to have beenithe oi igiual 
principle in all settlements, namely, for Government to take 
half and leave half to the cultivator.’^ 

Mr Elphinstone further describes the mode adopted in 
collecting the revenue fixed on the village. The extra revenue 
levied under eight different heads from the cultivators -and 
^^extraordinary and occasioned impositions; but until the in- 
troduction of the farming system they are said to have been as 
rare as the occasion which furnished the pretext for them.’’ 

The farming system which seems to have been introduced 
only towards the close of the Peishwa’s reign, was an aggrava- 
tion of the evils which before existed. It did not differ mate* 
rially from the same injurious system, as we are acquainted 
with it elsewhere — large tracts of country were let out to the 
highest bidder — generally the needy and corrupt hangers on 
about court — for men of property or capital will seldom risk it 
in such speculations— these sub-let to other farmeis, and they 
to the patails— each squeezing the other, but the squeezing of 
all parties reaching at last the poor ryot. 

The leading principles introduced by Mr. Elphinstone 
were — to abolish farming, but otherwise to maintain the native 
system ; to levy the revenue according to actual cultivation ; to 
make the assessments light ; to impose no new taxes; and to 
do none away unless obviously unjust ; and above all to make 
no mnovations. ** The chief authority now resided in the dis- 
trict, and devoted his whole time to its affairs ; and all the sub- 
ordinate agents were obliged to follow his example.” “ The 
assessments were much lighter than formerly, and much more 
uniform and clearly defined. The poweirs of the m^mlutdars 
were limited, and the system of fixed pay and no perquisite was 
decidedly introduced in principle, although of some it may be 
still secretly departed from in practice. The improvements in 
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the administration of the Revenue Department are |reateir than 
in the others. Faith :s kept with the ryot, more liberal assis- 
tance is given to biil\ in advance ; he is not harassed' by ^stlse 
pretexts to extort S«oney ; and bis qomplaints find a readier 
bearing and redress. «Some of our alterations are less dgrqe- 
able to all or to particular classes. We have more farms and 
more strictuess than oiW predecessors ; the powt'r of the patail 
is weakened by the greater interference of our mamiutdars. 
His emoluments are injured by our reductions of the Laudir 
Waurid, and even the ryots who were taxed for his profit are 
made to free the want of some of their charities and amuse- 
ments, while they confound the consequent reductions of their 
payments with the general diminution in the assessment.*' The 
character of the mamiutdars is describefd as being less respect- 
able than would be wished, although it was an object, to' intro- 
duce the servants of the former government. The revenue ser* 
vants introduced from the Madras Presidency are described' as 
being ** more active, more obedient to orders, more exact and 
methodical than the iVJarattas, but they introduce forms of re- 
spect for their immediate superiors quite unknown here, while 
they show much less consideration for the great men of the 
country, and are more rough, harsh, and insolent in their gene- 
ral deuieaneiir li might be worth while to consider how much 
of tnese characteristics they owe to us, and much to the Mus- 
sulmans. 

** The duties of a mamlutdar are to superintend the col- 
lection of the revenue, to manage the police, to receive civil and 
criminal complaints, referring the former to punebayets and 
sending the latter to the Collector.*' They have a Serishtadar 
who keeps their records, an accountant, and some other assis- 
tants. The pay of a mamlutdar is from 70 to 150 a month, and 
that of a Serishtadar from 35 to 50. The system adopted by 
all the Collectors were founded on . the Maratta practice, 
though varying from it and from each other in some particulars. 
The foundation for the assessment in all f^as the amount paid 
by each village in times when the people considered themselves 
to have been well governed. Deductions were made froip this 
in proportion to the diminution of the cultivation, and after- 
wards further allowances were made on any specific grounds 
alleged by the ryots. The amount to be paid was partitioned 
among the ryots by the village officers, and, if all were 'satisfi- 
ed, puttahs were given, and Uie settlement was ended." 

The customs weie formed from the difficulty of managing 
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th^th otlierwii^, dtid ds-lio '^oitiplaints were mede it w«s infer- 
red that tbe syBte;rt, faYO^M>I(i to governxnetity .was not 
opptcdsive to the peofile.' « ' ' * / 

In Police ander Marattr GoVetnment; the pa- 

tail Wast-eiipofisibleTor the Pdlide ‘Of hia Tillage, aided by the 
watchmen; and Where the oceasidti required it, by the whole of 
the iohabitdrtts — he Was generally eqttal'tothe charge-— ‘respon- 
sibility was thrbwd bn the oommunlty, and unless stolen' pro- 
perty were traced toatielgbbotiritig village, they were held res- 
ponsible for the Whole amount lost, or such portion as their neg- 
lect or cnlpaoility should seem to require, and were otherwise 
punishable by fine. ‘ ** The exaction and this indemnity is eri- 
dently unjust, since the village might neither be able to prevent 
the theft ndr make up the loss, and it was only in parttdolar 
cases that it was insisted oh to the full extent.^' 

In the district police the patail was under 'the same au- 
thority as' a police officer, that he was as a revenue one, the 
tnamlotdar, who employed the' sdmb agents in this department 
as in the Other. The mamlutdar saw that the villages acted in 
codeert, and With (ieoper aetltf'ity< andl when there whs a sirsoo- 
hedar, he kept the satne superiti tendance over the ihamlutdar. 
These officers had alsO considerable establishments to maintain 
the tranquillity of their districts.' There Were the sebundies or 
irregular iiifantry, nnd the small parties of horse which were 
kept in every district : they were, however, employed to Oppose 
violence htid tb support the village police, not to dfseover of- 
fenders. * The mamlutdar had great discretionary powers, and 
even a patail would not hesitate tO' secure a suspected person, 
or to take any measure that seemed heoessary to metiaUin the 
police of his village, for' which he was answerable.” 

This was She plan of police Up tb the time of Bajee Row, 
diiring the rergti of Madhoo Row lsl) Odd likewise duiing the 
administration oP^ana FurnSveeS'^ it is BOfd to have succeeded 
in' preserving great secOrity Uifd order/’ 

^ The confusion which ensued Ok^ \h6 commencement of 
Bajee RoW^s reign in 1796, and the great famine of 1803-4, 
deranged the System of police like the other branches of ad- 
ministration; A new authoiity with along Mafatta name was 
engrafted on the old police, a koVt of Siiperintendatit general 
with' great powers, and enormous abases arose tinder his ad- 
mirristrstiion. * It may be supposed that Such U violent pro- 
ceeding, and One so foreign to thb otdinaty syUtethi could not 
fail to clash with the o^tnsry ' institutions, and aceordingly 
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tbete w^re copatant aiidJyud ^oip^plaiots by the 
and villagers, that (be TapposuityesBea yeere pnly active 
torting mooey undertfaUe accuaations, and that robbers fajtbfr 
fiourUiied ander protection/* 

At the capital, n Bajee Row's time* the police inras 
tmstcd VO an individual whp maintained his pwn establishmeat^ 
for which he received ^OQO rupees a month, all deriving greai 
profit from uuavowed exoptions, ** the police however was good; 
on the whole, murders or robberies attended with violence and 
elaim, were very rare, and I have never beard any complaints 
of the insecurity of property/' 

** Next to the prevention of crimes and the approhanslon 
of criminals comes the manner in. which offences, Ate. are tried 
and punished ; in this are involved the authoiitiea competent to 
try, the forms of trial, and the law by wliich guUt is defitfedand 
punishment awarded/' 

The revenue oQicers were the criminal judges under. «tbp 
Maratta Government, and the picture drawp by Air. Elphiqy^qiiO 
of the a dminisjtration of .criminal justice .shows « the deplofable 
condition to which that department was reducpd»The following 
extracts may lie sufficient. . • 

The right. of inffipting piuijsbKuent was, . however* ex- 
tremely undefined, and was exercised by, each man more ,ao- 
cordinxly to his power and influence than ,to his .office." 

There was no prescribed form of trial* The chief au- 
thority would geneially consuH his officers, and perhttfVi employ 
a committee of th.em to cunduct ap inquiry, but I should doubt 
whether Runchayets .were ever generally employed in crjmiiial 
trials, though mentioned by X^aptaiu Orant to have bcon so in 
the Sattara country," 

** In crimes against the state, tha pripce ipads such inqui- 
lies, ordiiected his minister to .pmkp such, as seetued reqi^ai^ 
for his own safety, and gave such, orders regarding the ahouaod 
as their case spempd to require. Tor^pre .wa* 
compel confession and disclosure of apcjopiplicea/’ 

Trials of this sor( were jpaturally copsidpred in a despotic 
Governipout as above all law, bpt even in eoiumon primiBal 
trials no law seems ever to .be referred tp,, except in .cases .non- 
nected with religion, whprp shsstres, wer;e soipetiines consi|lteid. 
The only rule seems to be the custom of the country., ^aiidirthe 
magistrates' notion of expediency, The Hindop law .Wiss ' quite 
disused, prpbably owing to its absurdity ; .and allhppgjb eFffjry 
man is tprerably ^ acquainted; with its rules io cjvil i| do 
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not believeany one but the very learned has the least notion of its 
criminal enactments.*’ Punishments.-^Murder, unless attended 
with peculiar atrocity was seldom punishe^ with death. High- 
way robbery was generally so, because ma;tly committed by low 
people, for a greater distinction was made in the punishment, on 
account of the caste of the criminal than the nature of the 
crime. A man of tolerable caste waS' seldom put to death, 
except for offence against the state. Id such oases birth seem 
to have been no protectibn.” Trampling under the feet of an 
elephant, hanging, beheading, cutting to pieces with swords 
were common punishments. Women were not put to death, 
but mutilation of both sexes was common. 

<< No'Other punishment, it may be averred, was ever in- 
flicted On a man who could afford to pay a fine ; and on the 
whole, the criminal system of the Marattas was in the last 
state of disorder and corruption.” ‘‘ Judging from the impuni- 
ty with wliich crimes might he committed, under a syiitem of 
criminial justice and police, such as has been described, we 
should he led to fancy the Maratta country a complete scene 
of anarchy and violence. No picture, however, could he fur* 
ther from the truth. The reports of the Collectors do not re- 

J resent crimes as particularly numerous. Mr. Chaplin who 
as the best opportunity of drawing a comparison with our old 
provinces, thinks them rather rarer here than there. Murder 
for revenge, generally arising either from jealousy or disputes 
about landed property, and as frequently about village rank, 
is mentioned as the commonest crime among the Marattas. 
Arson and cattle stealing, as a means of revenging wrongs, or 
extorting justice, is common in the Carnatic. Gang robberies 
and highway robberies are common, hut are almost always 
committed by Bheels and other predatory tribes, who scarcely 
form part of the society ; and they have never, since I have 
been m the country reached to suen a pitch as to bear a mo- 
ment’s comparison with the state of Bengal, described in the 
papers laid before Parliament.” 

Mr. Elphinstone enters into a long disquisition of the 
efauses ** which kept this country in a state superior to our 
oldest possessions, amidst all the abuses 2ind oppressions of a 
native ^vernment, and on the means for preserving an effici- 
ent police.^' 

Ouraystem of police produced a closer superintendance, 
the aboHtmn of indifinite confinement: alid introduced alto- 
gether a milder and more merciful mode of procedure ; but it 
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was necessary to consider how much our abstaining from such 
tyranny would weaken the hands of the police, and how neces- 
sary it would be to movide a remedy lu some more tolerable 
shape. \ 

After describing yie alterations introduced in the admt^ 
nistration of criminin justice, Mr. Elphinstone observes : 

The whole of this s^tem is evidently better calculated for 
protecting the innocent from punishment, and the guilty from 
undue severity, than for securing the community by detering 
from crimes. In the certainty and efficacy of punishment, th 
has the same inferiority to the native system, that the police 
has in detecting and seizing offenders/^ In short it may be 
questioned, whether our system does not occasion as much 
suffering as the native one, but it is spread over a greater sur- 
face, and therefore makes less show, and neither shocks the 
legislator nor alarms the criminal/* 

After suggesting improvements in the administration of 
criminal justice, and describing the moral character of the peo- 
ple, Mr. Elphinstone observes: ** I do not perceive j^nj 
thing that we can do to improve the morals of the people, , exr 
cept by improving their education. There are already schools 
in all towns, and in many village, but reading is confined to 
Bramins, Banyans, and such of the agricultural classes as have 
to do with accounts. I am not sure that our establishing free 
schools would alter this state of things, and it might cre^e a 
suspicion of some concealed design on our part. It . woufd, be 
more practicable and more useful to Eive a direction to the read- 
ing of those who do learn, of which the press affords so easily 
the means.” 

Books are scarce, and the common ones probably ill 
chosen ; but there exist in the Hindoo language many tales, and 
fables that would be generally read, and that would circu- 
late sound morals. There must be religious books tending 
directly to the same end. If many of them were printed and 
distributed gratuitously, the effect would without doubt ^be 
great and beneficial It would, however, be indispensable 
that they should be purely Hindoo. We might silently omit 
all precepts of questionable morality, but the slightest infusion 
of religious controversy would sequre.the failure the desigb. 
It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindoos our 
aid in reforming them, and to control their vices by the . ties of 
religion, which are stronger than those of law By maiotainipg 
and purifying their present tenets, at the same time tKsyi wt 
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eftli^Iiten tlieir understs^ndin^s, we shall bring them nearer fo 
that standard of perfection in v(rhich all concur in desiring that 
they should arrive while any attack on th#‘ir faith, if success- 
ful, might be expected in theory as is /found in practice 'to 
shake their reverence for all religion, (and set them free 
from those useful restraints which even a? superstitious doctrine 
imposes on the passions/’ ^ 

Mr. Elphinstone had proposed th(\t two lack of rupees 
should be set aside for Teligtoiis purposes including two colleges. 
There was originally iti the Posh wa*8 time a sum of five l.ick 
of rupees, set aside for purposes of religion and education, but 
the institution had degenerated into a giving of alms. It was 
now proposed that /i0,000 rupees which had been conferred 
** on proficients in Hindoo Divinity, should be allotted to those 
most skilled in more useful branches of learning, (aw, mathema- 
ticks, and a certain number of professors might be appoint- 
ed to teach those sciences.** These means, with the circulation 
of a few well-chosen books, such as t believe are now printed 
in Calcutta, would have a better and more extensive effect than 
a regular college, and would cost much less to the government. 
I shall therefore avail myself of the permission formerly given 
to lifie, and put such an establishment in train.’* 

** The autlioiities by whotn civil justice was admini.stered 
ware the following : — In the country the patail, over him the 
mamlotdar, and sirsoobadars ; and above all the Paishwa and 
liis minister ; jageerdars administered justice in their own 
lands; the great ones with little or no interference on the part 
of the government. In some towns there was a jutlicial officer, 
called the Nyace Desh, who tried causes under the Paishwa’s 
authotity, and any person whom the Paishwa pleased to autho- 
rize; might conduct an investigation, subject to his Highness's 
confirmation.’* 

Though a government ofiicer endeavou\ed himself to set- 
tle the dispute, and though it rested with him to decide whettier 
or not the case required a pdncbhyet, yet it was reckoned 
grosd injustice to refuse one on a question at all doubtful, and 
itvvasalwkys reckoned suifif^ient ground for ordering a new 
investigation where there had been no puhehayet.** 

•* The puochayet may therefore be considered as the great 
instilment in the administration of justice, and it fs of conse- 
quence fo determine how the assembly wAs constituted, what 
weie its power, and what its method of proceeding, and en* 
forcing or procuring the enforcement of its decrees.** 
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Mr GIphinstone enfern larg^ely into all tliese snbjects of 
enquiry and into the defects and abuses of the judicial system 
of the Marattas. V 

But with all tlVse defects the Maratta conntry flourish- 
ed, and the people seem to have been exempt from some of tl)0 
evils which exist timlLr our more pet feet government. There 
must, therefore, have \>eon some advantagfes in the system to 
counterbalance its obviotis defects, and most of them appear to 
me to have originated in one fact, that the government although 
it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means 
of procuring it for themselves. The advantage of this was par- 
tieularly felt among the lower orders, w lO »ire most out of 
reach of their rulers, and most apt to be neglected under all 
governments. By means of the punchayet they were enable<l 
to effect a tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves, 
and it happens that most of the objedrions above stated to that 
institution do not apply in their case ** 

The patail of the tillage was afraid of exercising oppres- 
sion, and so were the members of a punchayet, in view of those 
amongst whom they lived — *the whole community were likely 
to kuow the met its of the case, the member of the punchayet 
of to-day might become the plaintiff or defendant before a si- 
miftrly constituted tribunal to-roorrow ; and as the members 
of the court were kept from their usual occupation pending its 
deliberulions, there was little probability of unnecessary delay. 
But although the punchayet was suflictent protection to the in- 
dividual fioiii the oppression of his neighbour, it was no pro- 
tectnjn of the people against the strons: hand of power, and 
had nothing else to rely on than the hope that tlicir rulers 
would see that was for their own interest that they should 
prosper. 

Mr. Elphinstone enters on a comparison of the advantages, 
or otherwise of the native plan with those of the Adawint and 
concludes. “ 1'his view of the Adawlot is taken from the re- 
ports drawn up in Bengal, and it is* possible that many of tlie 
defects dt^scribed may originate in the Elevenue System, in the 
voluiniiiousness of the Regulations, or in other extrinsic. cir- 
cumstances, a supposition which appears to be suppoiSedby 
the state of the Courts under Bombay, where most of ' tile evils 
alluded to are said to be still unfek. but enough will remain Ito 
satisfy us that th^ chance of attaining or approaching perfec- 
tion is as small under our own plan as under that ot the na- 
tives : that on either plan we must suY»mit to many incofiyeni- 
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enoes anr) many abuses, and that no very sudden improvement 
is to be looked for in the actual of things, lfthis.be 
the case, it becomes of the first conseouence to cherish what 
there is good in the existing system, an^ to attempt no innova- 
tion that can injure the principles now in force, since it is un- 
certain whether we can introduce bettenin their room.” 

I propose therefore that the nutive system should be 
still preserved, and means taken to remove its abuses and re- 
vive its energy. Such a course will be more welcome to the na- 
tives than any entire change, and if it should fail entirely, it is 
never too la*e to introduce the Adawlut.” 

Such arc the opinions of Mr. Elphinstone after some 
years’ experience in the management of the Poona territory. 
After various suggestions for the improvement of the Maratta 
system the report is concluded in these words. 

“ 1*0 sum up the effects of our Revenue, Police, and Ju- 
dicial systems, we have, in Revenue, lighter, mure equal and 
more certain assessment, less peculation and consequently less 
profit to the Agents of Government. In Police more attention 
and more vigour, but loss violence and so far less efficiency. 
In Civil Justice the great change is that government has tak« n 
on itself the whole responsibility of protecting people’s rights, 
but there is more form, more purity, more delay in some cases, 
and less in others. In Criminal Justice more system, more 
scruples, more tiials, more acquittals, more certain punishment 
for all Climes except robbery, and for that both less certain and 
less severe.” 

The Sattara tenitory had continued under the same 
system of management as the rest of the territories conquered 
from the Peshwa. It has already been mentioned that the 
Raja ascended the throve of his ancestors on the 9th of May 
1818 On the 25th of September 1819, a treaty was conclud- 
ed with H. H. and cericun teiritories ceded to him. These to 
be held in subordinate co-operation to the BtiUsh Government, 
and the Raja to be guided in all matteis by the advice of the 
Political Agent at his Court. His military force neither to be 
increased nor diminished without consent. To forbear from all 
intereoiirse with foreign states except through the Political 
Agent, the possessions of Jageeidars within the Sattara territo- 
ry were taken under the protection of the British Government, 
together with the possessions of the Raja 6f Akulkote,. the 
Punt Siichew, the Fritter -nidhee, and the Jageer of the Duf- 
fiays in the pergunnah of Jhutt. * 
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In 1820 the territory of Sattara yielded about of 

rupees and when under full cultivation, k was supposed that it 
would yeild 18,00, 00(L 

In March 18^ll|^r« Chaplin observes: In my late tour 
to the southward I ha^ an opportunity of personally witnessiiij^ 
the general prosperity! and good order that prevailed through- 
out the Raja’s distiicV a^^d the satisfaction which was shewn 
by all classes of the people towards il« H. Government and 
the existing system of management. 

The Raja was warm in expressing how sensible he was 
of the kindness and consideration which Captain Grant had 
uniformly observed towards him, both publicly and privately; 
and t took my leave of him, impressed with a very favourable 
opinion of the good sense and judgement, and the resp^ta* 
bility of the acquirements which H H. evinced, both .at 'this 
interview and on the occasion of a vi«^]t, at which I received 
atid entertained H. H. on the following day,’’ 

On the 5th of April 1821, the entire management of the 
Sattara territories was transferred to the Raja, and in 1829 
the Governor of Bombay describes those territories as being 
well governed, and the Raja himself as doing justice to the 
trouble that had been taken with his education. 

Whatever may be thought of the policy which led to the 
sacrifice of so large a portion of our territorial conquests from 
the Peishwa, for the support of the Sattara family, we have at 
least so far as the interest and welfare of the people of the 
country are concerned, no cause of regret. The territory it- 
self is of that limited nature which may be considered more in 
the right of an estate or family possession than of a dominion 
— the administration of the affairs of such a te’*ritory is appa^ 
rently within the scope of the native mind, and we will most 
probably find the people of such countries the happiest and 
most prosperous io India. It is only in extensive j^ssessioni 
such as Hyderabad, Nagpore, Gwalior, Mysore, Oude, Seem 
where the management extends beyond .the compass of indt* 
vidual control, that native administration proves so prefudicial 
to the interests of the people. It then becomes necessary to 
trust to the management of others; and, supposing the nativD 
ruler himself to have the welfare of his people at heart, it musir 
be doubtful whether in the present demoralized condition of the 
people of this country he can find instruments who are trusts 
worthy or likely to second his own intentions. • 

In founding a small state for the Sattara Rtq*a the Britisli 
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Government had in view.** the further object of providing for a 
portion of the soldiery of the countiy, whose habits might be 
unsuitable to our service, and likewise oC'retAining some of the 
civil and religious orders, whom it miglit^be difficult to dispose 
of under our own direct government.” t 

The possessions of the Putwarder^ Appah Dessac, dsc. in 
southern Maratta countiy yield a r/venue of about twenty 
lack a year— »of these the Governor of Bombay observed in 
13'29: I was surprised to .find from the most minute inquiry 

how comparatively iitllethe character of the ruler; depended ou 
that of the cait f. But the principal reason of this 1 di'^cover- 
ed to be in the village system being preserved complete, and the 
almost invariable usage of the local officers (even to the high^ 
est) being seldom ever changed. Many of the finest di^tricts 
have mnm'lutdars and other officers, who have succeeded to 
those dfities like an inheritance. The consequence is that all the 
money made in the districts is spent in (them.” 

Whatever may be the reason, it is impossible not to ac- 
knowledge the fact that the towns and lillages under these Ja- 
geerders, are in a better condition than any. in. our provinces in 
the Deccan ; and notwithstanding the impression of some to 
the contrary, I must from ill I saw and heard,, be of opinion 
that justice is, . in most cases, administered in a way full as 
satisfactory to the inhabitants as under our improved system.” 

No one has had a better opportunity of comparing these 
things than Mr. Thackeray, who observes, We may, I think, 
infer from the flourishing state of some of the Jageers, where 
the government is patiiarcha), and where the machine of state 
seems to work imperceptibly, that the simplest form of admi- 
nistration is .best adapted to this countiy. Xhe,Jat.!eerdars 
have, however, certain advantages which we never shall pos- 
sess. They require less revenue and can afford better tetuns 
to -tlteir ryuts. Tbeiir managers are igeneraliy their fiiendi and 
relations^ 'who live and die in the qountry. they manage, and 
look as much to their own popularity with .the.ryut .as to Ahe 
favor- of .the Jageerdar.” 

.The first effect of. our administration of . the .Poona territory 
wds^an increase of cultivation- and an appearance of increased 
jS^oaperity. iThia perhaps arose in some degsee from the addi- 
tional prottebtion afforded to the -people, andfi^m a slight accu- 
mulation of capital in thehattdsrof the cultivating classes, who 
escaped the exactions of the Maratta Government in the last 
year of its rule, and were not to the full extent subjected to 
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those of their new mestere ibr the. first few, years.Vt^^the 
cYiange, cultivation increases Ifvlia-nMe,ro(}fdly th^.^P«9f; 
latiuD. This brad ah injurious efi^t on prices, whilst the 
mands of Oovernme^t continif^ to increase with inoreajiw’; 
cultivation — capital was rapidly drawn out of the country^' aita 
notnithstaoding constant remissions, and the utmost anxiety bti 
the part of the Britiangoverameot to.nphold.'prospeffityi tibere 
is little doubt that the n^ole of theMaratta eouptry waa . 
end of the fifth or sixth year redueed to a degree of pQVfg^^ 
which it had not known r under its former tuldrs. There 
no employment, and liulepi^mion/ for the upper classes-r^tpi; 
manufactures of rioh kinkalM, elOtlMt .and other thills 
the expenditure of the native gQ>«rng^nt and of: these clwehrv 
formerly went to support, disappeared witb them, <'aod I suppose.' 
that few who were employed in that OQuntry, Or kneyr.th0|.M||f^. > 
timenta of its inhabitants, erill den^that the. thoughts and 
ers of all were turned.towards Btqee Eeo, the rereat^bhfbm^l; 
of whose rule, it was believed, could alone, restore jtheni ta:tl^' 
former prosperity. Remissions .had neverthelei|S been' yaW . 
with no sparing hand until, as was said, the new coiK|dliW • 
cost the Bombay government nineteen lacks • a-year, 'edct 
that government must long since have ; become. » bankrupt, . 
had not the Bengal treefiory ' bseti open ' to it. Whether; 
the condition of the people of tha^. country has improvmlv 
in the last few yedrs, our Bombay friends will perhaps teljl 
us. There is no doubt that such has been tlieiiiipoyerlsb'^. 
ing efiects of our system of adininistration on the opposite 
coast, that in the northern. Ci'reats thousands of our sucjet^ts. 
perished last year of famine, whilst rioejwas selling from fifteen? 
to twenty seers per rupee, neither is there any doubt tbet tlfe 
inhabitants of those p'rodnces flocked in mat numbers ,tp: tb| 
Nizam’s; where, althoegh prices were sfitl Ugher <ib*tUe 
portion in the end of May of 10 to 19) they mthelr 
employ meat, or that the people of tha'sa^ve state' had" jtbp* 
means of supporting them; whilst thosd Jiving under 
rule had not.* It was well known to eveqf 'body at HydiQftj^a 
that, although grain was there at famine rates, tne N izatn^s gb- 
vernment, and the ^people of 'the dty fed daily, in adftitidirto' 
their own jpoor, sotne thousands o£ starving wrstch^afirdi^ tins 

■ ' ■ * ^ / 'f ■■■*■* .r f^ 

* 1 tbiak,MMt S|t. AhxsfSer. the atltodeBl, who had wllDstpad'Ihe 
eifecti of a /amioe atMaadlipatan. sad avparlBteDded the iiBpoVISilBB af 'fpralh 
thirty ioara oyo, CQBiidera^lbat the ptOpla were thea hotter ablv to -hanr^ap * 
asaloat prieoi' at nvt mors per rnpae thsa fhf y now are at fifliaQ. . ^ ^ > 
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C3Mttpat>y’s countrjr. Doek Any one aiippoke that under such 
dMiUmstMciei the people the- Nikaqn'^ Country would have 
gone to seek for support ia the Gompanys ? Yet the former 
territory is perhaps at this day the worst governed in India. 

Jtfiie 90t 

SfTSoaa. — The .fomily of the present Raja seems to have 
rdn its naUiral coarse 'about thebeghiaihg of die 13th century, 
whon .tite adtniidstratiOa Wtffe asatpkd by the minister then in 
pe^r. The foiiily of the minister was again supplanted by 
n|^ller in 170U-t%et tlhe andMt Princes remained as pageants 
in bands of lihess suecesSlre usurpers and rulers until the 
coa^bt Mysore by the British ou the 4th of May, 1799. 
Ak'ff.foaring to aStaSM to'oarsoIvSB the rights and powers of 
cebfasrors, arc fodrad <hera as in wther -instances) for a de- 
scindant trftbe family trhich 'hadheen deposed a oentury be- 
forO, hud feaod a dindaf|ia;^earsOfage. On the 32nd of 
Jane thb^ohild was raised to tbs thrive, and territory calculated 
to yield 13,74,060 pagodas wSs 'ceded to him. He agreeing to 
pay foom dih tervitory, the yearly sum of seven lack of pagodas 
for tbs tttdatenanoe of a smsidiapry force for the defence of his 
ootmtiyi 'and afterwards st^latiag iofbraish four thousand 
hSiae to serve tridi the British anpy* This arrangement evt* 
dSntly beloags to the inikucy of oOr wactice in treaty-making, 
and of war hoqaaiataiiss with the character of the rulers of 
dds Country. 

The value of fob territsiy ceded to Mysore, however, 
nUder-estitaated iathe'Sefaedaleto the'drCa^-^ is supposed lo 
he move ‘eorreeriyamtedat shEty lacks per annsrm— so that the 
sutu Yeaialakig tu^ thu State after tbcfiaiynieot of the British 
•Uhridy, was abbos .'tMity^va lacks, whilst Cerritory yielding 
sfaety lacks was ptinidiltied to its management*— the British Go- 
vOTMiBent reseiviaWf^a. itself dw rigKt -of contreUiDg the Raja 
ia ^tidhadmiUktmwNr of the couatry) or 4n case of his misgo- 
yprniiafot riwt of' aiikiii^fhe<adtainistration into >it8 'own bands. 

. .1^ ,%waSi;Of%ka'>^mar GovCrnmoat^ Poornaak, was ap- 
paUdcd'iKt illife admkastrsrioa of tha'afiaira of Mysore, during 
thc-tmoVity,, and he conrinuadda ridraspaoity-distingaished 
dMt 'sagglriltlsour, iategrity, and tafemtfor which under the 
formar dyimst ybid. been aotionppienons : and which bad point- 
ed him Phi pg the Mstofotiah ag 'the % sbeh a 

cha^. Ha carried witb'him ia ois administration the entirp 
Gonildenoe of the very TemarkaUe men, who wme during the 
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period of hie poorer, Bwklents io w lB i Wipor te 

his collesguos 10 ity Go»enwaei»tfi-JisloMsp, IRiUa^ Qk 4 wJ 
Webb>-hw neasuMs ooninsoM tlieopptwMoo BdA dBiMBop 
of the Siiprease G^emmemb •• ood- Of tte s ofcqi d ipoto di sd MN t* 
ment of Modfas, tofvhose imuiageBieat wasleftftoMaXfol of 
our political relation^with M5aore. 


tration of Poonieab/vmeH'^^idltaw ^t^ ttMa^Ue, 
considering the tarbuleht' character of Ae'j^tralal^pfliiit 
country, had not his power been supportiid by h ve^ effiOMnt 
British force stotioned sridiib ihS fbfrmy. M chhnbt sp!e(V.M: 
to the nature of Poorifi^lfli' telVhptlb .‘adDuntitnilidB, 'wft 

believed however, to be beii^Sal fo' thh'dou^try: "flttf jme 
courts of justice esIabUijintd'l^llllA^ 'tiiiire Mf'a very reiriitfKalib 
order, and have been ^totfdered'tb oil^goddiiiodeltiybr'ditr 
imitation, when it became neCewary a soeotl^ tfide to ihtifiiiie 
that authority, which' we hhd reierviKl to ofirsblfes blr 
to 'save the people of MysNtre firom ^the opPresbiOtB^df 'Ifiiw 
rulers. But the most tomaricaMe' dtoumstance la tne liilmM 
of Poomeah’s adniiaistratiboj it the VMt 'dbm dT metie^' whtim 
he amassed in the elevdn yeaiii abd a’ Keif tit his rtto, ‘idtoMif- 
ing I believe tO tdiiout eerimtf leek bf 
the reveoue tit Myeore to'hhve^beeii slkiy lack of rophes^^J^we 
whole sum at his dispes^V alFter |^)^lnj^'thh tdbjdoy,'‘,iIia{^ 
two hundred and eightT'bne laok,’hrQatdmTe'1^ed.''to'^ Ki^V 
dred and eight lackt that he shoefd have saved flrciia this sniit 
two hundred and fbrty<i|[ve toek, anti Vtt]^ded iii fiih adndni's- 
tration only one kubtheo abd sHtty-thfee, is'f bhiieye epblfeoe- 
dented, so fkr ad our aeqtiaiifuinito |<>esi'di'li5e histotVef 
couatrY, and peVKape in thaf of adv other eotintry. lliis bdot 


country, and peVKape in thaf of ady other eotintry. Hib 
however, though bMHdjg’Sottrgb'a prOporthm to die tdpdiipt 
at Poorneafa’s dispo^ was little more tl^ a third of the ^d|t 
Revenue of Mybore. ' It is a predf to ai bf^drhat di'ay bo'dddit 
bdan avaricious ruler, having ander edf prdto c j ted , 1>nlt«'hJfe 
has 'not a atanding army' to tnwKain. ' It dplllii^ 
with the tsrelve lack saved by Mr.’MnIdwi'at'liiitebdw 
ears, onto! a Revenue of tnteir‘hiraldtoi''-diid 


ears, out of a Revenue of thteir‘haialdtoi''-dpd 
low BO smaii'a pepdhrtkto and m liriiitod d (enri 
such a drahrin sb’sitott a period df time; hisAtB^lktw^lBdtf' 
stand : end this ri^ngie fhot petfiiapi'AedkB vulmd^iilli 
the adminlBttdtien 6f Hydtt 'dda 'Tippoo or of dtue ibnijR 
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Besides tbe natural desire to ettain tke possessioh of power 
which beibngs to' every man of proper AthbitionV the young Raja 
of Mysore is said to have evinced, at A very/early period, unusu- 
al impatience at the thraldom* in which he was kept by Poorne- 
ah; arising partly from the conduct of jhis minister, towards 
himself, partly from the cifoantistance (f the minister having 
been, Tippoo's Dewan, and partly frpm the knowledge which he 
had of the extent of the 'sufferings or former Members of his 
own family through jthe usurpations of former Dewans. 

/ |3ut however thisinAy he assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment iu the* eaijly part of 1812 when in his eighteenth year. 
High hopes .were at fif8t.entertainod>|hat this Prince, who had 
been . edu<»ted. under the eye .of the rnost distinguished of our 
Residents, and under the guidance of, the. ablest minister that 
India has seen, of our aeleedon, would have done honor to the 
high statiop. to. wh^oh it was his good fortune to be raised. But 
these, hopes were hardly .sopner formed.than blighted. It was 
immediately disqovered that the Rajah’s education had been en- 
tirely neglected,, and that he was totally unfit for, and unwor^ 
thy of tl^ station to which he had been raised through our pow- 
er, at so great a sacrifice to ourselves** have, in other parts 
of 'India seen guaxd^n mothers,, hoth.uaturo) and by adoption, 
depressing thp. rising energies, withhoMingiedvcation born, and 
even pandering to the viqos of .their own sons, for the purpose 
of prolonging .their ow,n power ; and it would not be very sur- 
prising if the Regoni of Mysore should be found to have acted 
the same part . towards his young aiQ|preign for, the same un- 
worthy purpose; at least we know inai U is a game that has 
been played in higher and better places— and it is .one against 
which, it , is the intemt^ and should be* the duty, of the British 
Government to guard during, minoritiest in* .the,* States in. alliance 
with it. , , . ' ^ , ..-.j . i ,r ' ’ ?*■ • 

, , Much of the profligacy of the Rajah's’ after life may of 
cotttse^<j^,e traced tAneglected edaoat'iAU* tP temptationy and V> 
those yieious habits" in .which, his youth , was spent.' If in all 
conditions of life, j&duOEtfpu bo reokoned qfsuch pacamount 
importance bf<^e as we 

ascepd scale pfr8nat«tyi.jmd raaeh^iM^ point whore the 

w!4ra,ie,Qir Huuper of one 

mah^ ItPWver, .to do good, a^rhurm. unhappily 

ex^s morc^^rn I^in^^^n in moat ptbojr, countries j;.£and, through 
the mdde ' pt sWeceasion; adopted and supportad' under, our 
supremacy, more now than. in any former period of its history 
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— rhe evil in tliis as most c^es Kes oh'the 

where is the remedy ?»— and holv is it t6 Ik applied ? ' ** 

WJiatevet ^ffects^th'^ hoarding 'disjpo^itiah of PocmS^ 
may have prddaced on ^'e cOhditioh' W'tne of MviboI^j ^ 

or whatever Vis motivfs ihay'have been in acdtimulatmg Ao 
large a sum of inoney, ^heVe is ho doubt ihat it prccipitatecf his 
own downfal ; ipr ‘ tne possession of such Wealth' became at a 
very early an object with the RinaTi, and with tlidSe uliWO^y ' 
favorites in whose society his yontv'bad been passed ; who lioW 
infliienced bis condtret by their evil 6ouficil8» and administered 
to hts' worst passlohs,^ roorneah was not likely, after havibg 
exercised supreme poWer forso longf a period, to take a she'ra 
in any ministry that migpht have beetf foinned under the Rajk*a' 
control, nor was the profitgate yotiflj^ likely to take t<( his' 
counbils a virtuous monitor like Pemfneah. ' The an'^y drsfeus* 
sions which took place at the period Of the Rajah's* assurhpfion 
of power may, too, be supposed to have rendered fi^re recOii^ 
ciliation impossible; and the ek-minister' hardly SOjrvitrad 'i^is 
dowtlifal a year. • / ' ' * . . - f i 

• The control exeroiaad oker Po'drntfah b^ the Residdn^ 
Myliore/ Was not of ihkteifeetnar'WitaTe 'to edab^^ 
give k very minute Or detailed' acedutit'df'th^ '^dsults' of ihislTOrta 
of administration on UKO eohdition of ’people; add this is thb 
more to be lamented, 'kiri(!!e this s^stem'aHdUhe benefits ' belibve'di 
to have arisen’ from it; *hKve beeii sO pfteVi refe^ed td^ks/a fit 
model for our guidance undSr^’Sjmihdtiiibpmstancas elsewhere^ 
It is probable that the sr^ess df the Mjrjiore scheme led to th^ 
secret article in' the treaty of 1802, 'refidbrinit the office" of the 
Bdrc^a' minister permanent. Therb is 'rro^dti/bbt^ that Lo^ 
Hastings had in view an imitation* of the Ifiysofe Wheme'i W*^^ 
was desired iii 1818 to limit tlwpower of the Residen't'at'Mag*^' 
porci and to leave the ikdnitoistration in the hands of a tninistef 
acting under bur *^conirt^« 'Sir John Malcolih'S Support^ of 
Tantea Jogue in thb Indore 'administlralibh, Was professedly m 
imitation of the Mysore scheme. But. neither in the iWysom 
nor the Indore arrangement ^can the Of the liiiiitster^s 

measures beaf a hiomehtV comparison^ with the adminisiiration 
oPMr. Jenkins' at Nagpore, dt With that conducted by reptaid 
Grant at Sattara under the cbntrbFWMr. Elphinstone ancf Mr. 
Chaplin. The object In aH fodrr Instances was the same-^th^‘ 
protectioii df 'the pe6pIe'^dbidn|ffbiddVrties. in chses wbere^’ tiy 
the right of conquest, we might hiri retained possession 
country for ourselves, but wnefb We chose to re-bstablisfi^triia* 
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tive ruler. The eminent success which sttetided our own mea- 
sures both at Nsgpera and Satta^ an(^ the lasting' benefits 
which the gieople of those conntriM have derived from the con- 
tinuance, by ibeir own rulers, of the saystem pursued by us. 
turn the scale' immeasurably in our fa^r ; and feave no doubt 
as to what should hereafter be dope lin^r similar circumstances. 
Compared with these, the system adopted at 9hartpore on the 
restoration in 1826 must also be considered to )iave failed The 
attempt to conduct: the administration under the regency of the 
queen mother/ and through ministers acting under our (flec- 
tion, hardly lasted eight months The measures of the Ministry 
Which -has been acting under our support have certainly not 
been so bentficial to the countra; .whilst they hare been eunsi- 
dered as much our own; and ror .whether good or bad, 
we have had as much credit or bia«ne in the .estimation of the 
people, as if they had originated more directly ,Nhh our own 
political agent. - What is to Collow qd the withdrawal of our 
interference at Dhurtpore, whether the present ministers will 
keep their place, whether the Rajah has been brought op inhabits 
of business : whether his .fdaiation hga been conducted in a 
manner to admit of his itadertahing^itb advantage tba direction 
of affairs ; or whether Raiteii Imrat Kuur uid her favorites Janee 
Beyjnath and Mr- Wijght, will iMnrn'to power, yet remains to 
be seen : all that is how kqown, is, that the present.system will 
terminate, leaving the Bhu'rtpore State indebteil twenty lakhs of 
rupees to the British . Government, whilst in the eight years 
which is has lasted, hardly a like sanyrill have been paid. 

The other g;reat instance of iateUhrence on onr part, first 
to support a muuster in uncontrolled unlimited power, and 
then to protect’tbe people from all the >11>> wbicb such a state of 
tiungs was almost sure to produce, it. la my intention to discuss 
in a separate psper. Observing oaly ,in this place that each 
step in our prmtress there, has been in direct opposition to the 
will of the prince, and in breach of the most saqred engage- 
ments. 

It is perhtm hardly to be expeotod, that under jsny system 
of education, or in any state of society, me ^achargo of impor- 
tent fanetiona can be entraat^ to a youth of eighteen. Mr. 
Pitt it is triiewas Chanoellor pf the Exchequer at 23, and- first 
'l.^d of tha Treasury ^ote hS-waa 24. Rut even England, 
fiMtileos she is jn genius, has ptoduced few .like him; and 
neither he rior any me else has . exercised, or may expect to 
exerciBff,' those nnlimlted powers over their f^ov-men, -which 
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the British Gorero.ineitt of 1813,. e«trnftte4sfA Ihejgnor^.i^ 
depraved Ri»a of Mysore. It was not t^ Resident’s laii^ iC 
the power of doing eiM was left to hini — ^for the reportiii of tb^|, 
officer to bili Oovernni^it, contained eVfi7 thing. that.c^.a,Ji^ 
desired to 1>e known offthe corrupt, mo it needed tno 

prophet to foresee, ev^ in the first year .of his power, thfi 
course which he' was .destined .ip run. Non»intarference even, 
in a case, where we had, l^e nghl to Interfere, and irh^ 
dBercise of that ng(ht was so ohvfonsly required to ffirent. m. 
measures of our youthful silly, and to save his people frdiji 
the worst of evi.It, was h'ohrever. strictly, enjoioed; advicp 
was ' to be offered only in a shape irnich .was the lesaS 
likely to be offensive to the Ri^p, Or calcnlsted .to iojnra 
him, or lower liis power in the^ pstiqiation pf .bis pooplq. 
The relation of fhO British Goverqmpnt towards the state, of 
Mysore, was deOined'.to'bave beep msiteriaily ^Mgnd'/rqna.tho 
period of the Raja’s assuihpiion of power, durl'iig .me administra^ 
tion of Poorneah, we.helj ours,e1ve8 Iq the.,infifontee to.theRfdh 
for the good conduct of .fhe AiiOistef, ha^,»pm Ihe. period i|hfrn' 
this condition of things yermjnatedp.we .h/dd OA^lvei.tohp 
ideased from reSponsitMiitjr;‘.,ai>d,!.htpind tq^rffilt^he.'J^a^' 
■wmlnister the affairs of his'conntry'inhisqwqLway*, .!ljMh.r . 
sident still continued to .Keephih^orernnwat infnrmed pf the. 
course which the Riya was rnifojng at llysore,. jRip ***-.* 
rounded by low and depraved .ihho.|h<n own pursuits cpntimi^ 
of the most profligate and abandoned descnp^B, (ba.tnstruB|iei)ts 
employed in the adniinig|fatiot!i, of ithe^qOhntrjr. were ,auoj^.,as^ 
might be expected f^om so corrupted a source; the 

condition of the country necesearily deteiaamifsd undetsnj^. 
managenient: the whole, of the.treas|are acouia»<lated .undey mili 
administration of Poqineab had already- been, dtsaip8ted},,jihB 
army andpU'faJic establishments fell largely ipfo arraaiEat 
discontent and disaffiMition hegsn every appear. - 
Raja through tho whelp. Of this period reriat^iahs inter|rri^. 
of the Resident in rite condnct oT his'affaifs,, tniattug apppeay^ 
to the relactaqcA..lKhfoh1iekJta?.th«,C|li|mcafo««jt^ hatjl eyin.* 
<?ed towards inmuHog such 

At Iast„aa is wall known 3tha dl»p«Aars, of Myaqi^ ie4fiQr 
’Themas Monro. thBjm foxlSfid* . ofA^iernMoftiVi 

that country, or, of tostarlmnce's inthonqpaid. atfoy <ff 
whilst ao many .of 901 o«fi|.,tDa<lp8,.wefo. engVodlB ikfoBMp 
war, lyere to h)« apprietmasioor. 

infonhed writer, tnat in the pottrie of .these ffiscusaioMkie 
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pearecl, observes, “ The independent States that are scattered 
every where aboat our domitiions who will bo the subjects oi in- 
terference ate the canker at Our heari. /f ever we suffer 'any 
considerable reverses, 6r are placed in depressing circumstances, 
we shtil have reason tb regret that wd' preserved towards them 
a delicate laiih.*’ Sir *ThOin%s 'Miinr^s presence in Mysore 
produced for a tirhe good effects, and iff was then hop^d, that 
the advide whibh he personally gaVe/to the Raja, and .the 
dafig^ Which he showed hitd, musV necessarily \ result to the 
stability ol nis own power, from continued mis-gbvernment in 
hu country, and iieglecl of hiS "anny, would leave a labti^ g 
impreSsiOO' on his mind.' But the evil was top^ deeply seat' d, 
and of loo Idtog litanding to be reihoyed by such means ; the 
danger towards ourselves terminated" with ' the return of our 
prmy from the Burmese war; and nothing' niure effectually ''.is 
then done, than to require the Raja to fdrnish accounts uf h>s 
receipts and disbu'rsemenui which proved just as false and 
useless here, as they have invariably done elsewher^. 

Things ve^ soon returned to ' th^ir Jfbrmer condition, and 
as the good advice of eVen Sir Thomas Muriro, could hardly be 
expeCtdd td make ahjf lasting iihpression on such a mind as that 
^ of Mysore, they gradu^iy preceded from bad 

wb'rae,''uhtil ’the people fin'dmg ftat there was ho other redress 
fbf^the* in'anifofd euls. Which, they ^had so long endurea^ at last 
thoiight' of dfe natural ex^diedt' of redressihg their own wrongs. 
CoeSolnatiobs were 'accordingly fqfined In all parts of Mysore, 
but naturally' at first' 'in those mi^st remote from the st at of 
power, ' or the least accessible to iH^opps of the state — lea- 
ders in In^a will never be wanting to pl^ce themselyea at tiie 
head of their followers, and tb assutiie the insignia of power, or 
effeu of royalty)' as may heat suiffdieir purpose^*. Witness the 
reffikrkkfile iUstances 6f Tittoo Jheer and ht Sudoo Bugut, 
within* 'fhb last few years at thb Veiy ^tes bf our capital! 
Fh'; Mytere the peuple f6bnd''a leader ihh person named Roody’ 
BiB^ohpa, ' ahd an ihstirrecfioV' beaded bjr ^him^ commenced 
abdht Mie middle of 1830-^the forest, ant) b^auiifut district 
of* Bednore/^Mng the operation. 

M^^luferof conciliation and of j^hcession wei^aV^f^i^ resorted 
by^^tlie MyA»e goverhmehX bht the sufferings bf die people 
were of too long standing, their complaints had^ebn too long 
diSregkrM, ^afid^ they had ‘been itoo^ often ^ei\ed by false' 
prdi^^^to be easily cbnciliatfed. In their, 'liim, they made 
l«n their goverament vrhi^ti could hkiher be granted 
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safety nor with honor, and the Mysw Raja >aa;4a<ight 
the lesson, that a tone defiance may by miagovemmeat,.'t|>et 
roused ill all industrioos f and j^eaoeable peasantry, > wbidi 
efiemiiidte spirit, his depi:aved and enervated mind, iMuas 
tie calculated to meet, cMr to uederstand.' ' i • > <> “ ; 

The government triops were not in temper to actwithv 
coidialiiy against their fellpw sufierera. The Raja was too wellt 
aware of this aed at a vel*y early period of the distnrbaneee, 
called for the aid of British troops to second the efforts of bia* 
own in quelling them. The Oe^an first took the«field^ the Raja 
afterwards, accompanied by the Resident more for the purpose 
of conciliating than coercing the. people. But .the eyil had' 
reached a height which placed the remedy far i beyond tlieir 
power, and the opposition of the people (cd to meahurps pf 
severity on the part of the Raja, .and his. officers .which at the* 
time were said to be of unusual atrocity, and calculated to 
hance nnd perpetuate rather than allay it. i . * i 

The next step was lo summon .British .ofiicera and British 
troop.s to the scene, and towards the. beginnii^; qf. the raiAygda* 
son of .1831 a large force was employed In the Nuggua distiict; . 
TheBiitish troops were but Ijitlp opposed^ the inoiirgenta gene^’ 
rally permitting them to pass through. ,ihe jungleh unfnoleistM,^ 
and reset ving their fire forthoVeof Myimre. . It was evident that' 
the confidence of the people, had been entirely forfeited by their 
rulers, and in conformity with the stipulations, of treaty, the^u*^ 
ihonty of the Raja was set aside, and . Oommissioners appointed^ 
by the Governor Gener^ to administer the country in His 
Highness’ name. * 

A new experiment was. In this respect tried by the Qovur« 
nor General. Heretofore,' trusts of this description had bPen 
reposed generally, if not always, in individuals. In the Oudh' 
Teiritory, the Carnatic, in Mfalwa,- Poona, Nag^re, and Hydra-^^ 
bad, individual officers had been employed; sn. similar duties wtth> 
distinguished success — and although men of their stamp ai'c aow^ 
hardly to be found in the service, for as^Mr. Russell bas<weit 
observed ** it is with faculties as with commodities, the produci^' 
tion depends upon ;the demand yet ' persons equal to all the 
duties which that. station required* might still have been, fouod.^ . 
One cominissioaer was appointed by^the Governor General, the 
other by the Governor of Madras — the one was a. Mtidrat 
Civil, the other a Madras Military Officer, and it was eWdeiit 
that there were, in the constitution of such a Commission, ^manj 
of the elements of discord. i 
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Lnrd ilHam Bentinck has wisely observed, and Ire is pcr> 
hnps the only person that has made the pbservation,* that the 
tone and spirit of the Mahommedan popnlat ion of Mysore, is 
different from that which we find elsewhere in India. In otlicr 
parts we found a fallen or a subdued deople— rhere a powerful 
and insolent government; lately risevit is true, but therefore 
the more intolerant and bigotted. It seemed the last strong 
hold of Mahommedani»m in India, and our subjugation of it 
will never be forgiven by that people. It w s obvious therefore, 
that a very delicate task was assigned to the Commissioners, for 
the people hachalieady had a fotetasteof rebellion, and of war in 
the opposition Which was shown to the Raja. Amongst the first 
measures of the Commissioner, however, who assumed charge 
of the Mysore territory, were those of resuming certain grants 
of land and money which were supposed to be held on insuffi- 
cient tenures and authority, and tire discharge of a considerable 
body of troops, both measures, so far as they went, tending to 
disturb men’s; minds, and to throw the sufferers into the arms 
of the already large body of disaffected. It is well known that 
the Commissioners, first appointed, never acted together ; for 
the junior Commissioner left the field as the senior approached, 
and between those who next exercised authority there, neither 
harmony nor cof^liality prevailed. I'he senior Commissioner 
la his turn retired from the scene, and it is not improbable that 
these dimntions, among ourselves, tended to enhance and 
foster the spirit:^ opposition which was well known to be 
abroad in Mysore. At all events that great soother of men’s 
minds, a revenue settlement, had not iieen given to the country. 
It was in these circumstances that various attempts were made 
by the Mahommedan population of Mysore, and other parts of 
the country to stir up a spirit of hatred to their Christian rulers, 
by aeousiug them i^th> polluting their mosques and eedgas—- 
that an abortive attemi^ wSs made to organize an insurrection 
foxt the purpose of taking possession of the fort of Bangalore and 
the treasure which it eoatained — and it is not improbable that to 
the same spirit; animating the Mahommedan population, m»y 
bo traced the necessity we have been under or subduing the 
Cooeg' principality. If so, not the least of the advantages «)f 
that .mmuve will bo thh blow with which, ferr a time, it hns struck 
down ^Ibat spirit. > 

not know that any settlement of the revenue, like that 

— 

* Vide hie Lordehip’t meilLorial to the Cooi t of Dircefore. 
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undertaken by Wr. Jenkinft in the Nagpore terriritory, (las yet 
been attempted or a(y;omplished in Mysore. But of this I am 
certain, that until a revenue settlement has been effected, nhd ^ 
British otficers shall nave' been appointed to the )iiperintCff* 
dcnce of small and contpact districts, the people of that country 
will never feel that their rights have been secured, or their’i'n- 
terests sufficiently attended to. 

The Mysore country has latterly been under the manage- 
ment of Commissioners, in every way calculated to do justice 
to the charge, and now it has the benefit of the superintendence 
of the Governor General him«telf. A sole Commissioner has, 
ton, taken the place of a Commission, — so that we may at last' 
expert to see those benefits conferred on the people, which were 
in contemplation when the direction of affairs were taken .out of 
the Raja’s hands . — Bengal Hurkaru. 

July 4, 1834. 
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{By ARiSTOBaLOS Correspondent of the Courier. 1 

Proposition 2. — 'that the system of qpji-iniefferenee 
with the pursuits of the people, so rigidly maintained hitherto, 
has been attended on their part by as rigid a refiaiiiing from 
all improvement; and that thp, abundant examples afforded 
them of the advantages of civilization, have been almost, oa 
unproductive of good. 

It was to be expeeted, that politicians, who are disciples 
ill the modern school of economists; and students of the moiioes 
now actuating men in Europe, m the conceri.s of life, shoitM 
calculate upon the presence of the same molloes here ; aiid 
expect this people to make advancement in civilization, and of 
consequence id prosperity, through the tofluence of exaropte 
and oppoilunity alone. It' was to ^be expected,' that they 
should pronounce a man’s self interest ” — ** his emuiation^^ 
his desire of improving his condition”— his love of mgoy- 
ment” — “ his wants” — tastes,” in short ** bis natural desire 
of attaining to the greatest happiness,” to be imperious 
tives, which must force the Natives to burst<the lieeof preju- 
dice, and, rising from their apathy, to press forward td a state 
of reasonable existence ; upon their being afforded evidence, 
exemplifying the vast encrease of moral and domestic hepffi- 
ness, which civilization brings forth to the nations womng her. 
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Tt was to be expected that many also In India woiihl be 
fascinated by doctrines promising so much at so little cost — by 
the satisfactory notion^ that, in proportion they multiplied 
their own enjoyments, they were doing good by the force of 
their comfortable example? and that* others should suppose, 
that, by bringing the products of the ii/dustry of 1‘jiiglaiid info 
the inaiket of India, they would excite new tastes and a dt^sire 
of improvement among the Natives,' acquiring wealth them- 
selves the while. 

If it shall be proved that all these hopes are fallacious, 
being founded on an erroneous estimate of the Native character, 
let not the reader doubt that many, whose duties have letl 
them to a daily intercourse with Natives for twenty years, 
labor under this ignorance ; nor let surprise at this excite him 
to proportionate censure, until a reasonable allowance has been 
made for the difficulty they experience in drawing aside the 
veil which Native duplicity unremittingly places, and redu- 
plicates around men in office. Truths, frankly admitted to a 
private individual, of the utmost shrewdness on the pa ft of the 
former often fails to discover. IVith every allowance, how- 
ever, on this account, there Is wo small ignorance of the Native 
characters still to be accounted for, and to be regretted. 

Whether it has resulted from principle, from a persuasion 
founded as above, or from neglect, it must be admitted that, 
while the people of Engli^nd have been Subjected to legisla- 
tive interference which, in various ways, controlled or modified, 
not their pursuit only, but their social , domestic, and personal 
habits even — the people of India have been hitherto unincum- 
bered by any interference ; excepting some very cautious inter- 
ference in* the way of education, and any amount requisite foi 
fiscal and political purposes. 

With the exception of the scanty fruits of the ver;y limited 
interference in the* way of education afforded them, the Na- 
tives of India have, assuredly, Undergone in no one respect auy 
the least improvement. The little that has been eftected, 
has resulted from what little interference has been practised 
towards them. The general impression of the Natives, and 
indeed of many observant Europeans, appears* to be, that the 
extension of the British rule over the Provinces, and especi- 
ally of its system of Judicature, has induced, not only no moral 
improvement ill the people, but even that some demoralization 
has resulted from it. It is conceded, that the Natives, in 
general, are sorry 'judges in questions of morality, and that 
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any demoralization is questionable, since, the diminution of a 
non-entity is impossible. But no candid person, qualified to 
form a judgment, will affirm, that any moral 4 mpi'oveiuen(. is 
traceable among tbd people of India generally, beyond the 
limits of the influence of a few Missionaries. . in their habits, 
the writer wilb affirml there is <0006 whatever — neither in their 
tastes. In their arts, it has been already shown they are ra- 
ther retrograding than ortherwise. 

The uetieralizing spirit of modern philoso^ihy, — 'Of that 
portion especially which has been termed Political Economy, 
and honored by the title of a Science, — has tended in nosioail 
degree to involve India’s question in perplexity. So fasetnai-* 
ting prove its doctrines, so imperative its laws^ as to close the 
sight of many a politician to the sad realities of India, to the 
mountains of facts opposed to them; front which turning^ aside, 
he builds his castle on a molehill; upon the case of the i(ew 
hundreds in Calcutta whose prejudices are plainly giving way.” 
after ail the ** motives” of the economists, and all the example 
of Europeans niiglit to have been working good' for a century. 
Do such persons forget, that in every large community there 
may be expected some, from a spirit of singularity, some from 
a love of novelty, and some tew from superior int»lligeiioe, 
ready to desert the customs of the multitude ? And is 4 t upon 
this small number, not yet filled up to the proportion in 
other countries,' they rest their hopes that, w 4 thout any other 
appliances the whole mass will, within any period of human 
calculation, be aroused from their torpor, and occupy 
tliemselves in the rational pursuits of inteUigent men ? Let not 
the writer be accused of undervaluing the study of the most 
interesting, and important — of any, butdiviiu sttl>jocts-«-tho|m 
treated of in “ Political Economy.” He must be allowed, 
however, to maintain the opinion, that, in the present state of 
oiir knowledge, it would be wail to designate it the 
rather than the science, of Political Economy. If it be. called 
a science, it must he given /atnr: and to the mind of every 
statesman the term iaw conveys thedmpression of all that is 
absolute and irresistible ; whereas the very foundations upon 
which this study is grounded, are ever liable to change, even 
in the same land ; and they differ 111 every difiVring soil. 

In tlie same people and climate the motives for human 
action,’ upon which this study Ms buiU, are so liable^ ,to 
change, that what may be predicated of one generation, of 
men, offrii cannot of another. But of countries, climates. 
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and people, differing from each other in a degree as vast as is 
the geographical distance of India from England, little can 
be affirmed in common. ' «. 

It is very possible to show that, whU to an Englishman 
would a motive for exertion, is a molive to the Indian for 
sleeping — that, what the former would propose as ati interest- 
ing amusement for the leisure of the day, is put off by the 
latter as a burdensome duty to an indefinite to-morrow,” — 
that, what tim former values as the first of earthly comforts, 
M'orthy of souUwearying efforts for their attainmeut, are view- 
ed by the latter witli a calm indifference, as undeserving of a 
thought — that while, ** to better his condition” is an ever- 
powerful motive to an Englishman, infatuating hundreds, for 
n visionary prospect, into entering on a life of excitement and 
disease while it is inducing hundreds to traverse the world for 
wealth — wealth U very rarely sought by the native with the 
ultimate object of improving his conditi* n. 

The following picture of the family of a Hindoo, whose 
industry and wealth give him a high place of usefulness in 
the native community, may be taken as a very fair standard 
for comparing the habit of industry, wants, tastes, desires of 
improvement, &c. of the two nations ; or the motives which 
determine man to produce and ef\joy wealth in England and 
India. 

A Hindoo, whose income is on the advance, does, at the 
most, add a little ghee to his meal of pease, and change his 
body dress for one of finer texture. As far as his means per- 
mit, he supports even distant relations ; sometimes allowing 
his dependents to encrease to a large number ; unless the pros- 
pect of wealth, fuid of its security, tempt him to hoard. 

Let fud justice be done to a remnant of the best feelings 
of Patriarchal times, when every member had a claim on his 
tribe — feelings affording a moral lesson to the encreasing pride 
and selfishness of domestic society in England. Upon an en- 
quiry, however, into tlie motives in operation, the truth will 
afford some explanation of this paradox in the morality of the 
two nations.. 

> The Native has a far less personal use for hismpney than 
an Englishman beyond a very humble subsistence. Hence his 
indifferencp, if a servant, at a threatened discharge. Hence 
also the difficulty ot\ persuading him to leave his own neigh- 
bourhood. It is on this account that recruiting in the Native 
Kegular Army is attended with difficulty, where, as in the 
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Company’s territory^ the |>eop]e can obtain the means' of 
siibsistenue at home ^ while the applicants for service in .'the 
Provtiiciai Corps often greatly eiceed theTacaneies; ahhongh 
the pay and respectahiliiy of the former are much superior; 
A Native, whose income can do more than sustain* him in- his 
accustomed style, haS little motive for withholding support 
from connexions, for whom he can feel bnt little attschment: 
tVith his encreasing ntfeans the number of idlers among his 
relatives encreases. Ue wilt often allow an able-bodied fei* 
low to hang upon him lor months; — a man, for whom his 
alfcction is in reality so slight, that, for an inducement of tim 
smallest scale, he would, too often alas, be guilty of his death ! 
Frequently, though his desire to hoard is great, he is alone 
prevented by fear, his wealth exciting their cupidityi he 
shouhi be poisoned by these veiy rfJations. So .indifferent is 
he alioiit improving his condition,” that, instead of eiepend- 
ing his gains as he acquires them, for this puipose, he siippbrts 
the very parties, from whom he is sometimes in fear of hia life ; 
and (he life of anyone of whom, excepting perhaps hih OiVrt 
child, he would sacrifice for a trifle; The whole tribe lives 
together, with a /ota, knttora^' dkotee, and half a jeer of utta 
a piece, but without a thought. This is no rare case. It is 
most common. It is the case of most* natives of subsfanbe, 
who are not hoarders. 

Where the parties are not so lawless, and the prospect of 
hoarrling is greater, as in the case of sepoys, and in towiie* 
the only imtive of the- native for the' acquirement of 
money has its play. 

The steady persevering industry of the Shroff, Bunniah, 
and Mahajuo, may then be observed. But its fruits tin 
scarcely be perceived, cxce^lt perhaps iii the suwarree •^iii a 
gay pulkeCf with a small retinue of chobdan^ for show mid 
protection. Their wealth is acquired, to be hoarded until 
accumulated to an amouht corresponding with their ambition. 

A portion is then squandered in at' marriage, or other 
ceremony, rupees being thrown in thousands to ' the populOcb 
indiscriminately ; which the Englishman' would have loitg 
since thrown into Circulation among the rndiistrioiis of the 
community, while he added their products to the Chtnfort of 
his family ; but which the hoarder had no reasonable wiky'df 
employing. 7'he rest of bis wealth, if net left to a fatitily, fs 
equally unproductive ; immured, first for years in a bhcst/and 
then for ever in a ghat,^ or temple — were irreclaimable for 
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any purpose of adequate nse, it serves only to gratify tlie 
hoardcr^s religious ambition. Such is the condition in mind 
and body of the superior orders of the whole Hindoo popu« 
Jation^ even in Calcutta itself ; where ihe exception, of not 
one in one hundred, but marks the genemi rule. A relaxation 
of prejudices, and a modihcatioii o/ cus^toms is to be observed 
ill a number, just sufScieiit to encourage the philanthropic 
statesinan to the utmost exertion. They fail in their complU 
meiit to the judgment, taste, and readiness to improve, in this 
people, who speak with admiration of certain natives of 
respectabdity having availed themselves, at last, of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by European enterprize, and begun to pur- 
chase some of the instruments of comfort, invariably required 
by gentlemen in civilized life. The writer can only find cause 
for unceasing surprize, that a people, of intellectual powers, 
equal to those of the generality of mankind, should be so far 
behind all other people in appreciating the excellence of all 
the products of English skill, which any intelligent savage, 
even would value and desire. 

So erroneous have been the opinions circulated regarding 
the native character, and so illusive the reliance on ** the 
general laws of human action.” The universal desire of 
man to improve his condition.” His desire of enjoyment, 
&c. <&c.,” as to lead to the exportation to India of vast quan- 
tities of the products of civilized labor, in the form of prepar- 
ed metals and manufactures, with the confident hope, that the 
natives would purchase them readily. The result proved that, 
with the exception of cotton goods, sheet copper, and some 
iron and zinc, no demand worthy of notice could be excited 
even by sales at a ruinous discount on prime cost. Nor have 
twenty years’ persevering enterprise, on the part of Euglish 
merchants, established any satisfactory demand ; nothing a- 
mounting to one-tenth part of what such a population ought 
readily to take. The extent to which the delusions prevailed, 
will be proved by a reference to the speeches of some of the 
leading members of the trading community of England, at 
public meetings in London, and some of the commercial towns. 
Before the Charter of 1Q14, one person is found to hold out 
an unlimited demand for glass, window glass especially ; as 
Soon as the obstacles to its iiitrodikction were removed. About 
ten years after, . a city politician at a London meeting, exhort- 
ed his t^Uow dealers not to contract their trading in blankets, 
for that ttie demandi m $oon as the harrier taere throton down, 
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nnd British goods could j^nd their way into the heart 6^ India'^ 
would no doubt become enormous^ for, said he/ if ife all^v^ 
only one of the cheaiyst Id sbiltiiig blankets a piece tor esK^h 
adult ill Iiidia^ the demand will exceed our utmost efforts of 
Supply. 

So loii^ has this de1u«ioo lasted, against the indexible 
evidettee of a glutted piid falling' market, t^at, in the year 
a Mr. Felkin of Nottingham, is found to address alt 
persons interested in the botiin net trade in these words : I 
would here observe that as no <Hie can say bobbin net may 
^Miot/in ihe event of this monopoly, (the East India Com- 
pany's) ceasing to stand in the way of its free export and 
s.ile, be generally adopted iii India and China, so it is a 
matter of easy demonstration, that if only every woman at 
the head of every family in India (saying nothing of China)' 
were to use but oUe s(||uare of bobbin net a year, the wbbio 
of the existing niachiiiery of the ' trade, full-handedi, ana 
worked eighteeil hours a day, would scarcely produce a 
•' supply sudicient for that market. Worked at that rate, 
our production would be tinder dd millions of, yards a yeaf,* 
and there are upwards of 2^ trillions of mothers iti biir 
Indian possessions.” And he pioceeds to say, ** ’fhe 
w riter of these remarks feds, that the evils contemplated 
'* as likely to result from increase of machinery, and Conse- 
' qiient over production afe too i^rlous dot to demand 
‘a careful and candid consideration ; and is confident; 

** that all will be convinced oh reflection, that irdther than 
‘ attempt to decry the increase of ^ the liowclr of produc- 

* tion, it is far more rational, and will 'ultiiliately be more 

* successful, to draw the Attention of the trade to any practi- 
‘ cable means of ihcreAsing the demand,” 

The above are s'clcdtca, as the opinions 6f tneh, infliicntiat , 
in' their Respective liiieS of buSiiiCi^s, while fnahy siiiiitaf diighl 
be selected, were it necessary, in proof of the extent to which 
misconception on such fh^pdriAnt t][iR4stioiis prevails in the^indfil 
of the people of England. Did ndtsufeh opinions^ foster a la- 
mentable defusioh, and jead' to' 't!he e^'^Gifsidti of mi[(fliincry,| 
iintTer the vain prospect dfa deinahct, which wilt n^veV 
taiiedilsty arise on the |i4rt of this peo^te^ they would 1®’ truW 
liidihroii^ to thosib who &ay^ eVe witncssei^ of 
ancf condition of the Wnd hut i^iVsf srhitn at nnaginiiig 

one hf these many Hldddo* iidVtt&s of' families — her sgfbfe'necK 
adbirned With a Abwing CoH'ar df Tilf'^glish bdbbift rfex ; ahtf BeR 
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head with a basket of lecent cow-dung to bo kneaded Into fire 
cukes with fingers which our glovers of Woodstock would pro- 
tect w*ith their softest kid-skin ! or at fancying her hiisbaiid, 
who can burely . allow himself a coars^' horse blanket at 10 
annas, wrapt in one of English LambVwool costing 10 rupees, 
a sum collective, he perhaps never possessed in his life. Nay, 
it would be a strange occurrence fora wealthy Native, a few in 
Calcutia excepthd, to allow himself any so cosily a covering in 
bed. While out, he will draw over his shouldeis a shawl va- 
lued at 500 rupees : on his cot he will cover himself with a 
common chintz rmsaie^ at a cost of one or two rupees. 

In addition to the illusions excited by the doctrines of 
Political Economy, supposed of universal application, and by 
very incorrect information, on the parts of authors and orators 
on Indian matteis, may be placed the promising demand, rapid 
at first, now stationary, for cotton goods, and sheet copper, 
which led to the impression in England, that, if an abundant 
and cheap supply of other manufactures were always in the 
market, the Natives would certainly and rapidly acquire a 
taste for the comforts of civilized life. IVI any years of vain 
efforts proved, that some other causes were overlooked in the 
anticipations Excessive extortion on the part of the Company 
for revenue has of late years been cited as this cause, which, 
by impoverishing, has deprived them of the means of gratifying 
or acquiring a taste for the comforts of civilized life, and of ^ 
becoming good customers to England. That the quantity of 
the agriculturist’s produce taken as revenue (though little, the 
writer believes, if at all above 10 percent, of the gross produce, 
after deducting the commercial plant,) proves a grievous bur- 
den to the people, and that they are in general lamentably 
poor, are facts which it would be very imprudent to deny ; but 
the reason assigned is not the main cause of their poverty, nor 
is their poverty the chief obstacle to their acquiring the habits 
of civilized life. 

It is not poverty in means but poverty in taste. More- 
over it is not, in India, poverty in means, which stands as the 
antecedent, or as it were, the cause of poverty in taste, as is 
commonly argued ; but the reverse ; universal poverty in taste 
occasions the univeisal poverty in means. The latter is not the 
cause, but the consequence of the former. It is of the first 
importance that this relation should be kept in view by the In- 
dian Statesman. Out of one Imndred, which might be adduced, 
Aristobulus must request the reader’s attention to one 
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stiikin^ fact ill illustratio:! of this tpith. , In no country in the 
worhi, those rti the Frigi<l Zone excepteil, is window gla^s more 
opf-cled tii.Mi in the upper provinces of Jflindostan, by a people 
of the b dily constitution of the Natives. 'I’o the westward, 
the people siifter as mivch from cold and damp as any in Eu- 
rope Few escape fever and rheumatism in the rains and cold 
weather. And in the hot season the dust and parching wind 
a c distressing even to* brutes. Again, — at any city ,on the 
banks of the Ganges, window glass is procurable at a price as 
low pel haps as in London. Yet it is no les^ true, than strange, 
t Hit with s > good reasons for its use, and so ready a supply every- 
where, the houses of all, even the wealthiest natives, (with the 
formiH* exception of a few in Calcutta) are unprovided with 
windoAv glass 'I'hc wiiter has watched the erection of houses, 
upon winch half a lakh of rupees have been said to have been 
1 lul out, (b'W fiuiced indulge themselves with such mansions) 
but not twcMily ni[)ees on window glass. Whet renders this 
the more «iiirprizing, i:>i the custom, not uncommon, of such 
wealthy Natives to glaze one or two apartments for the recep- 
tion of tlieir European guests; while scarcely any are found to 
<!o for their own eomfoit. Here wc have superadded some 
expi'iieiice in its use; but the whole in vain. Wealthy 
Mnssiiliiiaiis are indeed found much more ready to avail them- 
selves of th(3 aitieles of comfortable use, olfered by English in- 
ti rpiize at si> low prices; but in their case, even it is to a li- 
mited extent, and the number of wealthy of that religion is’very 
small. Hence window glass, of which so large a defiiand was 
anticipated, is always at a seri uis discount in the Calcutta 
inaiket; although it would be difficult to name any article 
winch men, right as to their senses, would waiu more in such a 
climate. How diffiereiit this from the rapidly inci eased demand 
for this very article, when it was once introduced into England; 
laincnteil by a Sage of those times as a mark of such degene- 
racy ; that, in one generation it was finding its way, after gla- 
zing patrician w'iiidows, even into the cottage farm-house • of 
tlio.se days. 

The comparatively large consumption of British cotton 
goods, which for a time underwent a rapid increase upon the 
opening of the trade, lias been, and is still, daily adduced by 
the hopeful, as an earnest of an approaching vast demand in 
India for all other products of British industry. 

The writer would refrain from the endeavour to dissipate 
so pleasant hopes, were not too many persons, relying on a false 
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analogy of inoiivc-s, cii>^)oscd lo avoid any iiiterfeiciicu with so 
prouiihjiig a course^ and clid not others^ with full confidence in 
them, try the Indian market to their cost, with every possible 
pioduction of ait. t 

'i he demand for cotton goods, which, up to a crrtiin a- 
mount, underwent a rapid encrease at tirsi, was to have been 
expected from, and is to be attiibnted to the veiy ancient taste 
of tliis people for cotton fabrics for dressy. It w'as no new taste, 
no demand for a new article, but merely a transfer of custom 
from the coarser and dearer to tlie finer and cheaper wares. 

^ o far from the cpiaiitity of English cottons, now taken 
by the Natives, being any ground for futuie hope, it needs but 
little obsGivation to perceive, in the fact of tite amount having 
been for some years stationary, that it was only an ancient de- 
mand fur clothes of su h kinds to a certain extent, which, be- 
ing tiaiisferred to those of England, rendered saleable pio|Mir- 
ti nal impoitaiions; and having become stationary at an 
amount tiifling i i comparison with the whole clothinu; of tiic 
people, it IS but evidence of their indisposition to impr ve their 
condition of life which the writer has already sufficiently es- 
tablished. 

If he has been sncc^cssful in pl-icing in their true light the 
deceptive appearances which this question weais, and the de- 
lusive expectations which have been founded on them ; and, if 
he has disproved any real improvement in this people fioin 
their own spontaneous efforts, Akistouulus will consider the 
first pait of tliis proposition to be demonstrated — namely, that 
the system of iion-interfeience maintained towards the na- 
tives unremittingly, w^ith the exception of that sparingly al- 
forded ill school education, has been attended, on their part, 
with a refraining from all spoiiluiieous i in prove men i. 

That abundant example afforded them of tlie advantages 
of civilization has been unavailing, is manifested in the state 
of Calcutfa ilsclf, and of the country in general. The roadei’s 
time will not be occupied by any long demonstration of what 
ought to be apparent to the mind of every unprejudiced obser- 
ver. But one remarkable instance may be ailduqed, illustra- 
tive of that peculiar trait in the native character, which proves 
the. barrier against all spontaneous advancement. The Cal- 
cutja hackery is painfully eloquent in proof of the fact, that 
example very abundant, evidence very strik^ing, means as ready 
as possible, and considerable pecuniary advantage though all 
combined, fail in inducing the people to adopt of themselves a 
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Him pie improvement. Hackeries on wooden axles have been 
poss( ssed by natives of all ranks and dei^rces of wealthy in 
Calcutta, while for* a century their English fellow citizens 
have used vehiclc'^^ in, vast numbers, on well turned iron axles, 
tht! easy di aught ol which ought daily to have been noticed by 
them. At the same time, English onterprize has supplied their 
niiirkets abundantly with iron of all forms and dimensions, re> 
<-1 III ring little workmanship in order to form it into axles 
and boxes, and at a price which would be entirely saved 
in w’ork, now lost by the excessive friction, in live or six 
months, at an estimate on the average daily hire of a 
liackory. At the same time numerous accidents from the 
sna oping of wooden axles w^ould be avoided with all this, the 
grating wooden axles is still used, the thickness and looseness 
of which cause this serious loss by friction, which the people 
eiitiiely overlook, and it will continue to be used ; until hack- 
cues of the usual form and price, with the addition of an iron 
axle, are introduced by liluropeans ; so as to demonstrate by 
tjial the pecuniary advantages which would result from them ; 
and to habituate a suiEcient number of the natives to their, 
use. 

This and a hundred other instances prove, that example 
and opportunity alone are unavailing, though supported with 
good pecuniary reasons for improvement. VVlicn, however, a 
very great and manifest saving i^ noticed by them, or some 
vast gain the natives will occasionally oxc^t thcni<Glvc'S. Thus 
many have adopted the European inethod of making Indigo, 
their own producing an unsaleable article. 

An ingenious author has drawn a parallel between the 
condition and habits of the people of England and India in an- 
cient times, and has hence inferred that their present vast dif- 
ference is to bo attributed to certain political causes w hich have 
always operated clisadvantageously towards India. He has, 
it may be supposed, succeeded in establishing a purity of con- 
dition at some former period, but by no means of character. 
A day of helpless infancy there is, during which some parallel 
as to Iccbhmess may be drawn between all children ; but he 
would err against experience who should thence infer timt any 
dilTereucc to be observed in after life in their strength and 
energy ought to bo attributed to certain causes affecting lha 
motive and education of the parties differently ; and nut to the 
difference Nature has made in the constitutions of men. To the, 
case of nations this argument is equally applicable. 
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ft is a/nifiicd, and alfirmed truly, that the Natives aro 
found to have powers of undciMtdndiii*^ adequate to the ac- 
qiiiiemoiit of all kinds of human knowledge ; and it hus hence 
been conf*ludr<l, hut concluded falsely, that tile oppoitiinity 
alone bt in;^ sitlorded them, they will leijni at I that it is useful 
for Ihoin to accpiire, and will put i t practice what thoy h»arn. 
In propintiou SIS tJio fiidian mind is extolled for readiness to 
undei stand, and loam the philosophic truths discoven^d by 
otlu'is, has the phdanthropi'*t to laiiiout its dihcioiicy in those 
qualities, to which are due, much more than to the former, the 
advanced civilization and greatness of K‘igiaii<l. However 
sincere may be their intentions, they are not India’s best 
fiiends, whose deshe of establishing for this people a high intel- 
lectual character, would lead them to affirm that the mighty 
change wliich ought, long ago, to have commenced in tlicir 
h.ihits and condition, may be trusted to any spontaneous ex-* 
eitions of their own. 

Idle doctrines founded on what arc termed the laics of 
Political Science, though far fiom being universally applica- 
ble in the Western World, may serve as a suffiident guidance 
to politicians of the present day in Kurope ; hut, applied ti/ 
Tiidin, they cannot fail to misguide the judgrneiit; and be 
preventive of good. 

They who are really aeqiiainted with the native cha- 
raetei, who have seen through false appearances, and sifting 
Will the expectations of the iMipeftd, have found them to be 
little more than clialf, to be scattered by the tdast of tune, 
cannot fail of the conviction, that a system of economical polity, 
suited for Knglaiid, is inapfdicahle heie. In England a vast 
and cfficiiMit, though complicated, iiiachinery of inotivi s, fonns, 
and then rubs, the active chaiacler of each geneiation; needing 
on the pait of the statesman but little guidance and cuntions 
interference 

In India no such engine is at work ; nor can the people 
build it Uf) of themsflves. They have not the moral, mental, 
nor physical eno'gv, which, in the rudest times, characterized 
the people of Eiighiml ; and which, in each successive genera- 
tion, has added some moverncuts to the machine <tf motives, 
which now, in rctuin, deteimines our aitificial, hut highly civi- 
lized nali'inal character. 

fn India there being no such powerful instrument capa- 
ble of doing the w’Oik itself ; the woik must be done by the 
hand (like all other work here) of the statesman at present; 
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suitable and beneficem intrrfc^rence must be practised towards 
this people ; for, without it there is no reasonable ^loiind for 
supposing they wilf ever make piogress in the habits of 
civilized life. 


INDIAN JAILS. 

* MRMOUANDUAf. 

Proposed regulations for the better Government of Indian Jails, 

1. It oni;ht to be the objerl of all punishment to re* 
claim and not to ruin the culprit It appeals beyowd .i doubt 
that our Jails ‘^re tlic irreat nurseries of crime, because from 
the want of all di^ci^dine they b'^camc public seminaries of 
vice whore young persons inexperienced in guilt are associ- 
ated with old and hardened profligates. 

2. Pride of character and self esteem are grand bnrri* 
ers against crime ; tliv- iiiaii who has a fair name in society, 
will, to retain that name, ovohl crimes from which his con- 
science aloiie^ unaided by his pride, and self esteem, would 
not deter him, our Jails strike down at once this barrier 
a..»ainst ciiine, for irrecoverable disgrace follows almost every 
conviction for theft by the sentence of irons, the destruction 
of caste, and association with the lowest felons reform caiiupt 
he expected from that man, who, haviuc: hitherto had a fair 
name and held his place in society, has had the misfortune to 
fall into crime and has in consequence been put in irons to 
work upon the roads. 

3 There surely ought to be gradation in punishment; 
none but hardened offenders need he sent J.dl. 

4. There ought to be a separate House of Correction 
from which a poor man might be discharged, and yet return 
to society with some character 

5. Irons should scarcely ever b'« put upon men for the 
first offence, unless indeed it is very atrocious, and none put 

thjse in irons should be sent to jail. 

6. Offenders for the first time coniiued in irons should 
he ke})t ^uite distinct fom the old offenders, because men who 
have not before lost ail character, will be likely to have 
some shame left. If this feeling of shame and remorse be 
destroyed the culprit will soon learn by the power of ruinous 
example to join the hardened convicts and boast and laugh 
at past crimes. 
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7. It is of great Importance that all prisoners should 
be l<ept fully and most actively otn plowed even to fatigue as 
well as to keep them from idleness and, vice to teach them 
some useful trade, in order that those who come in useful 
vagrants should be sent out instructed some inode of eain- 
ing a livelihood. 

8. To this end particular attention should be given to 
the employment of prisoners those ' already knowing any 
trade, as that of blacksmith, carpenter, tailor, weaver, or 
handicraft of any kind should be made diligently to work by 
themselves at that calling. 

9. Those who are ignorant of all such work might be 
told «ifF to learn some of the above employments they might 
choose and be plnoed under experienced teachers. A short 
time of instruction and actual labour woulH teach almost 
any common handicraft ; an idle vagrant may thus become a 
tolerable weaver in a few weeks and a clever workman in 6 
months, where there are no good instructor amongst the 
piisoners they should be hired for that purpose. The work 
done would amply pay the expences of instruction. 

10. The work to be miide, might be good settrenges, 
blankets, taut, coarse clothe baskets, turnery of all kinds, 
locks, keys, screws, hookah, snakes, &c. in short every thing 
which \vill sell in the market. 

H. A tread mill established in every Jail or House of 
Correction would be very advantageous that those sentenced 
to a few days confinement ff)r triflng offences should have 
hard labour and <io good service, the mill might grind corn, 
beat soorkey, draw water, &c. 

12. The discipline should be very severe, not a moment 
pf idleness allowed. The utmost activity in every depart- 
ment should prevail. The idlers or sullen should be quickly 
aroused by the rattan or by a post in tlie tread wheel, and 
when others ))a<l gone to rest they should be kept at work. 
All should see and feel that they were watched and that pu- 
nishment would assuredly foll6w Sloth. 

13. A very active superintendent must of course be 
cho'sen to direct the whole, perhaps an European .selected 
from the ranks for his intelligence, steadiheas ahd activity of 
fuind wouW bfS the best. 

14. And in every department he would haVt? a6five as- 
SistaiYts from the privoiieis themselves chosen frdAfi fheiV qua- 
lification for this duty. Out of 5 or 600 men ther^ is a large 
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(ieli) fo.* selection. Their zeal would be secured by the assur* 
mice that the perbid of confinement would be shortened if 
tJi V gave satisfuctioi: and kept their charges diligently to their 
Work. 

15. The dawn* of day .should find the wh^de Jail and 
House of Correction in activity* and the labour should only 
cease with darkness. 

16 That there should be little enjoyment and recrea- 
tion^ all conversation should he inoH strictly prohibited as in 
the cidebrated American Jail at ^\xh^ltn, perfect unbroken si^ 
Jenre al’.ould every where pre«ail 

J7- There win be little difficulty through the native 
assistants and their friends in s^ciir ng the co-operation of the 
prisoners themselves in all the discipline. 

18. In small districts where oiTeiiders ore few tliey 
mi:;ht be s*nt from tlianna to thanna to any central flijuse 
of Correction in a neighbouring district. 

19. Th^re is but too much reason to believe that many 
of the TliugSy Davoits and Thieves who now«infest our pro- 
linces.arc men whom our dreadfulhj mismanaged JaV s have 
thoioughly (0 rupted and driven to despair by the utter ruin of 
their character ^ caste and principles, for 1 believe it has been 
proved that many of the most daring n^bberies have been 
committed by men \sho had been previously confined in our 
Jails. Whil'*t the grand object is to protect the public against 
Clime, the very contrary may almost safely be said to be the 
ca^e from the present system of our Jails. From whence 
<'o thieves and robbers come from but from our own Jails? 

<20 Most In iian Jails are now melancholy spectacles 
full of moral corruption and guilt, which is every day strike 
itig deeper root in the mind of every unfortunate man within 
their walls— /or t/iC w/iofc tendency of Jails as now managed 
is ciutVu to extinguish every remaining spark of shame and vir» 
tuous fee^iag .* surely this dreadful fact should awaken the 
attention of the British Government when it is considered 
that the aniiuul average of prisoners confined is said to be 
27,267- There seems to be no reason why our Indian Jails 
should not rival those at home and in America, celebrated 
f(/r tiie excellence of their discipline. 

2i. Ill the present energetic .administration the remedy 
might speedily and eff.'ctually be applied by a circular code 
of Jail regulations ; then instead of indolence and increase 
of vice, activity and piogressivu reform would alter every 
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feature of the Jail j the l\]a{;istrate wouM then with pleasure 
feel that he was seiulina; a novice in crime to the salutary 
House of Correction and Hefoim% wliere at present he must 
feel, if lie reflect at all, that the poor man wliom he semis to 
the Jail is to be ruined iov evei, < 

22. '1 h(* inanageriient of Jails surely ought not to he 
left as now t.» the discretion of over worked Magistrates, 
who have no time to devote to their' manugoinent. There 
might with prospect of great benefit he associated with every 
Magistrate tw > intelliffent military offic»*r8, if it he a military 
station, who would be willing tn tiiideitakc this philanthro- 
pic duty ; to form a Committee for the good government of 
the Jail, and to cany the reirulations strictly into effect. 
This wou'd merely lecpiire occasional attendance on their 
part, or two Civil Servants might be directed to forfti a 
Committee. 

23. I'he great object of Government is piovide the 
real antidote to crime. ><ureiy when the Government remove 
men into an unnatural state of confinement where all the moral 
restraints of natural society are broken down, and where vice hij 
precept and example is fonstanthj taught, it becomes a sohonn 
duty in Governments to supply the remedy tc» this unnatural 
moral evil j niid all Magistrates should consequently he 
minutely directed to superintend that judaious correition and 
moral discipline which is the remedy. 

21. To express a desire to improve the condition of pri- 
soners is by many unreflecting persons thought to he vision- 
ary and uncalled for, hut on the contrary it is a mattei of 
public duty, to neglect which is to be void of every good feel' 
ing, and the present attention to tlie subject leads to the be- 
lief that we shall see Jails, from public motives as well as 
humane feelings, become objects of i\\e peculiar circumspection 
and care of goverinnent. 

25. To overcome by some counteracting principle the 
bad habits of men is obviously wise, 'I’o improve and leform 
culprits, to )>unish whom there is a necessity for the sake of 
example, the very mainspring of all improvement ought surely 
not to be ne^,lccte<l — namely, the minds of chose men who 
are now by thousands ruined by hnmiiring them in Jails to 
the.^nni/ii/a^con of those principles and feelings implanted liy 
ProvideiKC as restiaiuts to evil in eveiy human breast, and 
whh h by belter management might instead of being ilcstroy- 
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e be r(»usG(] Into action, and become the chief instrument of 
ref »rm. 

No sensible or practical man can for a mojnent 
denv that we sJ'Onl 1 endeavour bv jtidi- ions and siiiifile means 
to impress on incirs minds the deformitij aiuI inconvenience of 
rr/ire, and the excellence, beauty and convenience ot virtue, 
and tlitis iiiflutMice all tbeir actions tor iheir own benefit and 
f )r ' hat of society. 

27. The .Uidge on the bench is oUen heard to counsel 
t ) virtuous conduct the unfortunate men whom he punishes, 
and whv should not this excellent ajlvice follow the culprit 
to the House of Correction, and be daily repeated line upon 
li'»e and the precept upon precept — and varietl to suit e^ery 
as a j»ait ot t!ie salutarr discipline? Surely a cemnter- 
:i{tini>: moral influence should be ot>posed to the unnatural 
auf] tenfold impulse to crime whit h the herding of crimjn.ils 
toiietlier innst otherwise foster and produce. Good ihere- 
f)re would certainly result were moral instruction purf>oseiy 
prepared so ns to offend none of their prejudices, yet in a 
tiiiikinu: manner to inculcate by interesting examples the 
dreadful consetjuences of vice, and delightful pursuit of vir- 
tue ; contrasting the eiils of idleness with the pleasure and 
i»iofi.‘s of active and honest industry, comparing the d' grad-* 
i"ii etils of lying and theft and all their black train of con- 
sequences, wiih the noble virtues of truth and integrity, and 
all the beiiefiis r?sulring to those who practice them at some 
fi\<’d hours of the day as part of the discipline, tvoiild it not 
be wise and proper to make a reader of one of the prisoners 
(for there are many educated men amongst tlie:n)»'cad for an 
hour some impressive and instructive lessons. Kspecially 
should it be daily impres-ed upon their minus that they have 
a two-fold existence, — that they have a spiritual as well as a 
rorpore.il existence. These instructions wouM open to them 
such stirring and liealinc; thoughts as had perhaps never be- 
fore entered into their minds. Amidst unbroken silence, they 
could not fail to he deeply struck with the only voice which 
reached their ears, when that voice told them of God, of 
Kteriiity, of future rewards and punishment, of suffering far 
gr'^ater than the mere physical endurance of the present life, 
iiudof joy infinitely beyond the pleasures they may have expe- 
rienced/* Such awakening truths are calculated to let in a 
now light into their mind, hitherto ke[>t by their purBuits*in 
total darkness, and give to them the most salutary turn. 
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Under such instructions men must needs feel bumbled — snd 
under such impressions the most noble object of ambition will 
be held before them as attainable — whilst repeniin*; of their 
past lives, they fiill hear themselves a*ddressed as superior 
beings, and regarded as men having higher and nobler powers 
tlian they supposed, and capable of being called into action. 
Such instruction will offend no prejudice of any class, but must 
needs be applauded by the whole of the native population. 
It is impossible to suppose, the prisoners would not be bene* 
bred by such reading. If this be not done, if lelt to themsel- 
ves, they will continue as now, to corrupt each other ; by the 
most degrading and disgusting conversation, and by the animating 
1 elation of Jormer successful dukoitees and exploits leiming to giie 
even a guiltless air of romance to the most dreadful crimes, 
and thus to create a desire for liberty that they mav again 
embark upon this hbick, but to them now that their (‘haracter 
is for ever gone, tempting cateer of robbery and even of 
murder. 

28. The volumes to be read could soon be prepared were 
tlic Government to call on any qualified person to collect the 
abundant materials which present themselves in every Irbrar), 
especially libraries for the instruction of youth. These once 
collected and approved of would he easily translated into the 
Native languages, and printed for use. The profits arising 
from well regulated Jails might be expected to repay all 
expcnces. 

29. IVere the accompanying .abstract of regulations 
printed after being corrected and improved by (he superior 
judgment ot the Supreme Government, and put into general 
use, a great improvement might shortly be expected to 
result— experiments might be tried under officers favorable to 
reform. 

(True Copy), 

JAMES PAION. 

Abstract of proposed regulations for the better Government of 
Indian Jails and Houses of Cotrection 

1. Until provision can be made for i\ie solitary vonjine* 
menthol each prisoner all Jails to be divided into apartments, 
1st, for old ai d hardened convicts in irons ; 2ud, for men in 
irons but (onjined for their first offente who are never to be 
allowed to mix with the old offenders. 

2. No prisoner for his first offencei unless indeed it be 
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very atrocious, is to be put into the common Jail or associat* 
ed with the old prisoners. He is to be sent to the Hou,se of 
Corrertion which should be a separate buildini' or part of the 
Juil sepal ated off. 

3. A strict system of Jail discipline to be observed. 

'i he SiipcriiiTeiMlant must be carefully chosen 'ivith reference 
to his intellisience, zeal and activify, and whether European or 
N.inve It will be his duty to see that the prisoners arc turned 
out fo their work at <>ay break, and they are not to cease 
iiMtil twilli^hi, biMiiiiJ kept actively at work during the whole 
]»rrio<l (witli the execution of one hour and a half in the 
inidtile of ihe day.) It they are at work far from tlie Jail, 
they aie to commence their return so as to enable them to 
icach the Jail half an hour after sunset. Sunday is allowed to 
be a (Jay of rest. 

4 Those men not employed on the roads and out of 
door woik, are tu work at their respective trades, and thos'b 
wii • are muskilled in any work are to he taught useful trnde.i 
— as that of carpenter, blacksmith, weaver, turner, the ma- 
iiu/aoture of baskets, hooka snakes. &c. 

.5. InstMictors in these handicrafts, if none are to be 
found amongst the prisoners themselves, arc to be enter- 
tained. 

6. The artiedes to be made are satringees and blankets, 
coaise cloths, door posts, chairs, tables, churpois, nails, 
hinges, locks, keys, screws. h(9oka snakes, bridles, bit, stirrup 
irons, pick axes, and in short every thing wliicdi will sell in 
the market. 

7. Native assistants are to be selected from the pri« 
soneis themselves to keep the others diligently .it work ; 
assistants should be active minded men and ..nme privileges 
might be allowed them to stimulate them to exertion; for 
those in irons - one iron of both might be taken off from their 
legs when inside of the Jails ,■ they might be allowed to smoke, 
an indulgence to be denied to all others, and for very useful men 
who keep the others to their work the period of confinement 
should be curtailed at the discretion of the Magistrate. 

8. No talking whatever is to be allowed. A Jail or * 
House of Correction is not a place for enjuyment. Complete 
silence therefore should be carefully preserved. The slightest 
breach of this and every other rule should be promptly cor- 
rected by the application of the rattan, or by a post in the 
tread mill ; not even a whisper to be alluwcd. 
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<). Ill the niornin^^ or during the <lav, before fl»e pr»- 
soiif^is are fatif;uecl, they should be asseinbleil either inside 
oi outside of the wards, and « good reader shriiild rra i to 
iIk'ih for one hour from the books to be pr()iided for th.it 
jiurpose. Sunday being a day for rest, sbon d li.ive se\ er.i I 
iiours devole<l to tlie moial instruc'ibn of tli ‘ piisoners by 
this piocess of reading. 

10. '1 lie females in the Jad or House of Correction 
to be under a similar discipline suited to their sex. 

11. The practice of issuing snlisisteiu c moi'.ey to tliL- 
ptisoners aiid of allowing them daiU as in a hazaj 1o pun base 
tlicir own food from tlie retailets, 10^.1(16 the .Jail, to he di‘i- 
<'oiitiniie<l as incomnatible with that uuhioken si'eiice esseiiti.il 
to discipline and reform. Ilations to be s rved out. to c.irh 
Hindoo and MussuIumu accoiding to his cas e in petfo t 
Silence 

12. M.igi-'trites lia\ing a em rally too much piihlic duty 
to allow of tlmii giving that minire attcnti'>n to tlic dis>‘ p ine 
of Jails and Houses of Correction which is csscnually iiocrs- 
s.iry ; Coiniiii^siotiers should select from amongst the VI 
litaiy offiv^ers at the station (if v be a Military station) two 
intelligent officers who nny bc\^ining to lend tiu ir aid in 
tins bciiefl dal <!nf> 3 tiles'! two officeis and the .Magistiatc 
io fonn a Comm tffc far the managemint of the JnV anil House 
oj* Vorretlion* M here no IVJilitaiy officers aie av.nl.iblc, 
gentlemen of the CImI Sc.r\ice to be nominated as members 
ot tlie Coiiiiniitec. 

13 . 'J’lie CoiiiniiHsioncrs should repot t to (Uovot iimcnt 
the names of those INIilitary olliccis who from intelligioiee 
and pulilic sj hit they u>a\ selei-t an i find n'ady to iind.oJdke 
the dntv of directing tlic di^' ipli'>c, and tlic (iovcrmiient will 
ah\ays fed obliged for an) s.iggcs ijus they may i-ffer tbioiigh 
the C oiiiiiiissioner. 

14 . The Jail Comn»itt<"e on the 1st of cverv month will 
make out a report ot the J. il in a form which will be f>rc- 
pared, shewing ti»e work done with receiots ainl dishursc- 
inents, and coiiioiencing upon the state of the J.iil discipline 
In these repoits the IMagistrates will enter the dates on 
which he visited the Jail— this should ne\er be less than 
twice in the week. Ail willing to be done by the Magistrate’s 
estahlishmcnt. 

16 'I'he work vloiie hy the prisimers 01 by those in the 
House of Correctiini to be strictly on account ot Govern- 
ment, and not lor piivate mdividuiiK. 
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1(). Cominishioners on llie 1st January ami 1st JuU 
w.l» report to Govcm nineiit upon the state of each Jail in their 
respi^ct've divisions, uhd suggest such iini»rovemeiits as may 
occur fo iheni, 

17 . The Secretary to Government in the Judicial De- 
paitment, will prepare a general report uprm the state of Jails 
oti the Ibt March and 1st September ; grounded on the re- 
ports of the \arious Coinmissionei s, and taking a general 
iicw of the wliole, noting under whai Committees the ilisci- 
pline appears to he most succeshiul. 

(True Copy,) 

Bengul Ihukafu^ JAMES TA'I-ON. 

THE PHILIPPINE COMPANY. 

In illustration of the iiidelinile term to which the liqui- 
dation of the assets of the late Agency Houses was likely to 
be protracted by the iinpossibility of finding purchasers for the 
outstanding claims, Mr. Turtoit, on a recent occasion, instan- 
Cl d a heavy claim of Mackintosh and Co., upon the Philippine 
(\niipaiiy. Would you s«ll t lis debt?'' said he. “Tt 
stands upon the hooks of the firm for a large sum of money, 
and the King of 8 pa in was a Member of the Company ; but 
I would not give one Rupee for the security of Uis Catimlie 
M.ije>ty." The personal credit of the Kings of Spain has really, 
for many yeais | ast, been at such a low ebb, that there are few 
who wo'dct step forward with a bolder bid for any claiiu upon 
the assets of Charles the Pourth, or Ferdinand the Seventh, 
both of happy memory , to make good their share of the Philip- 
pine Company’s responsibilities. And it does rot appear that 
the little Queen, their successor, and the public I'eveniie are at 
all liable for them an the score of partner-hip between the I 'om- 
pany and the Government, for 110 such partnership ever existed:* 
the partnorship was not national, but pv^rsonal, like that of 
King Williarii of Holland with the Netherlands 'I'rading Com- 
pany ; and we suspect that the personal effects of King Ferdi- 
nand, as well as those of liis fathers, have been absoi bed by 
their peisonal debts. 

The Philippine Company, however, has claims upon tire 
Government for loans of money at different periods, which 
must be admitted to registry, if the new Government act u[ion 
principles of justice. These loans, from the establishment of 
tile Company up to 1813, amounted to 3,3d 1,210 dollars, of 
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i;irhich only 1,154.864 dollars have been repaid. Consequent- 
ly the Company has now a demand against the State amount- 
ing to 2,186,346 dollars, besides interest, and without taking 
into account a sum of 75,000 dollars extorted in 1817, for the 
removal of an encroachment upon its privileges. Of course 
the Company cannot expect to have a preference over other 
bonA fide Creditors of the State; but, if its claims be allowed 
to rank with those of foreign loan co^itraotors, there will be a 
considerable fund available to pay at least a large dividend on 
the debts of this unfortunate and much ill-used association. 
The history of its misfoitiiues is really curious, and we think a 
slight sk( tch of its most prominent featiirrs, from the notes in our 
po.^sessioii, will not fail to be interesting at the present, time. 

Conceiving that the mission of Mr. Storm to Madrid, on 
the part of the .Assignees of Mackintosh and Co., would 
throw some iiiteiest upon the subject at this time, wc lately 
promised to give a sketch of the history of the Piiilippine 
Company, and will now endeavor to redeem the pledge. 

The first charter for a Philippine Company was granted 
by Philip the Fifth, and bears date the 29th of March 1733. 
V>iit no commercial expedition was undertaken by the associa- 
tion, and the charter therefore came to be regarded as a nullity. 
The Spanish Government afterwards licensed private adven- 
tures, and even lent ships of war for the purpose ; but all 
these speculations proved unsuccessful. 

Half a century later, namely in July 1784, the members 
of the Guipuzcoa Company, which had long enjoyed the 
exclusive trade of Caracas, under a charter that had just then 
expired and which they could not get renewed, held a ineotino 
to determine how to dispose of their funds ; and at the sugges- 
tion of a member, backed by Government influence, it was 
agreed, after a good deal of discussion, to employ their capital 
in the Manila trade. 7'’he new Philippine Company was thus 
formed with a fixed capital of 8 millions of current dollars in 
82,000 shares of 260 dollars each ; out of which number 3000 
were to be reserved for the inhabitants of the Philippine 
islands, and the King and the Royal Princes together sub- 
scribed for shares to the extent of one million of dollars. In- 
deed, people were seized with a mania for tlie scheme, and 
actually ofTered subscriptions to the extent of 40 millions of 
dollars. The Marques de Sonora, then Minister, had the 
ciedit of being the founder of the Company, and of procuring 
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tliem their Chtirier, wiiicli the lOth.of March, \Tfio, 

an<l was limited to 25 yeais. The Company, therein, ob|auied 
a monopoly of the trade to ,,atK{ frirtp tho Pliiiippiue 
and tho exclusive privilege of importing Asiatic goods ii)]^ 
Spain and her colonipb^ with a reacrvattofi to tlie Merchants 
of Mexico to send their aiimial Nao fiom Acapiilcp wiUi, ht^lf 
a iiiillioii of hard tloUars to Cavete, the port of Manila, (ot 
investment in a return cargo of Asiatic go^ds. 

The first cxpc'lition sailed from Cadiz fur Manila on the 
iHt of October 1785, round Cape Horn, touching at Limaj 
'I’wo moie ft)lh»wed in January, 17B0, by the route of the 
C-ipe of Hood Mope. The first returns, ameuniing by invoice 
to 855.787 dollars reached Cadiz in 1787. The trade was 
followed up with great activity for a few years ; so much so 
tiiat, oil making up the accounts on the 81st of October *1790, 
it appeared that, up to that period, the Company hud invested 
to the amount of 27,857,520 dollars in 42 expeditions, of 
which ail but 2 were in their own ships — 12 of them to Mani- 
la and the rest to ditierent ports of America: that the* Co- 
vet nnient duties on their trade had amounted to 1,816,542 
dollars; and that the Company had then an effective 'capital 
of 5,500,d06 dollars, which capital was afterwards made up 
to 7,847,010 dollars. They also valued tho dead stock in 
their various establishments, ware-houses and ships at 4, 436, .577 
dollars. 'J'licir sales of Asiatic goods up to the same period 
had only amount(>d to 2,182,650 dollars, while they had a 
stock on . hand amounting to 5,670,203 dollars, The total 
sales in Europe up to 1805, amounted to 10,238,000 dollam.; 
but, during the vigorous period of their commerce, much in- 
convenience was always felt from supernbun'^ance of stock, 
and efforts were made to dispose of it advantageously by ro- 
ahipmeut from Cadiz to Vera Cruz. The Mexican market, 
however, disappointed them, beina amply supplied by «th6 
Acapulco N^a 4 > to a much larger extent than the regbtro allow- 
ed. This abuse was otic of the grounds of complaint after* 
wards brought foiward by the Company : they shewed* that 
in 1811, the sliip Rcy Fernando^ licensed to take a cargo of 
the value of 750,000 dollars (the sum had been increased/) 
had sailed from Manila for Acapulco with 3538 bales of 
piece goods, amounting to two millioiiH of dollars. 

Philippine Company; atiticipatins: by'seven years -i^ts 
expiration, piociired an extension of Iht'ir Charter on the 12lk 
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of July 1803^ to the 1st of July 1825. The capital was 
then nxed at 12^500,000 current dollars in 50,000 shares of 
250 dollars each. The Royal Family, which before had 5935 
shares, now took. 9886 more, making their interest amount to 
3,943,250 dollars ; and foreigners were allowed to hold shares, 
which it was declared should not be subject to confiscation in 
case of war. Several new privileges were now granted to the 
Company. They were allow^^d the exclusive right of trading 
to China and India ; the privilege of sending specie to Manila 
from Mexico in the Acapulco ship, and also Mexican produce 
received in Darter for their goods sold in Mexico; and to 
receive returns from Manila by the same vessel, paying the 
same rate of freight on which that privilege was enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Manila, namely 18 dollars per package of 2 
quintals (about 400 rupees per ton in weight.) The port of 
Manila, as before, was to remain open to foreigners for Asiatic 
goods only, and they were allbwed to carry back the produce 
of the island. With this exceptioU, and that of the annual 
Nao to Acapulco, the whole trade in cotton goods was put 
under the Company’s monopoly ; and the previous laws which 
allowed the import of muslins and other cotton fabrics into 
Spain by private inhabitants, were repealed, and all confiscat- 
ed cotton goods were to be sold to the Company. Even the 
raw cotton of Manila was put under thtdr monopoly. Their 
exports to the Philippine islands were exemptf*d from all 
duties; and the Asiatic goods imported by them into Spain, 
were put on the same footing as Spanish merchandise, in re- 
gard to inland duties and duties on re-export to America. 
Raw silk and cotton were declared free from all import 
duties, which, on other articles, were limited to 6| per cent. 
The Company were allowed to ship half a million of dollars 
in specie in every vessel desfiatched ibr India : they were also 
permitted to trade from Manila to Lima and other ports of 
South America, to the extent of half a million of dollars 
annually, exempt fronr duties at Manila, and subject only to 
a charge of 13 per cent, on the goods landed in South Ameri- 
ca, and 9i^ per cent on the specie taken as returns (these rates 
will appear high in Calcutta ; yet they are but a third of what 
has been exacted oit foreign Uchnsed expeditions). The Com- 
pany bound themselves to send two expeditions annually to 
Manila and China, and two to India, each to the amount of 
liaUi«a>luillioii of dollars, and to carry out, free of charge, all 
Adixans desirous of proceeding to Manila — not excepting 
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foreigners, ' if Catboiics — ajso Botanists and other scientifip 
persons whom (ioverniuent might wish to send to those islands* 
I hey also agreed to reserve qne iiith of the homeward tonnage 
for the inhabitants of Manijia* if applied for by them. ^ 
These were the principal conditions of the new Charters 
Besides many other aavanUiges» they promised the enjoyment 
of a close monopoly of tlie important trade in cotton goods 
for twenty- two years ilvroughout the Spanish dominions, Mexir 
CO and Manila excepted, all whidi countries were withotit 
maiiulactures of their own : and no doubt the new shareholders 
congratulated themselves upon the bright prospect of laigia 
dividends. This prospect was very soon cfouded, and, jn a few 
years not only their hopes of proni were gone, but all their 
immense capital was confiscated aod wasted by wars and revo** 
lutions, and by Ibe bad faith and bankrupt condition of the 
Government of Spain* In 1B03 and 1804, four ships were 
fitted out at Cadiz, (ha GertrufUe^ J(figema^ Prince$p, fie ds- 
inrias^ and Pnz, aod despatched to their several destinetiona* 
I'he ifigenitt was the only one of them tbajt ever returned* 
'riie trimesa de Asturias and another ship, ik^t^nto Opnilasgas 
bearing of the war between England and Frannn when on iheir 
return vo]^ge, put into Maldaiiado, and were both xmptured 
by Sir Home Popham on the first expedition fo Buenos 
Ayres. The Company aUo lost 600,000 dolleis by shipwrecks 
ill the China seas. In short, the tide of disaster had set in 
upon them, and it continued to rise rap, idly until it over- 
whelmed them. 

The breaking out of the war between England aud Spain 
in 1804, and the news of their losses, induced the Directors of 
tiie Philippine Company to limit their trade *o the annual re- 
gistro from Lima to Manila. But distance afibrded no secu- 
rity against sqch an enemy. The English captured two of 4heir 
ships ill the Pacific Ocean in 1806 and 1807, the Pala and 
Principe de Asturias ^ both richly laden, one of which they 
permitted to be ransomed ft»r 460,000 dollars. The Company 
also lost 50,000 dollars by piracy in the China seas, and their 
ship Neptune^ despatched trom Callao in 1808, was wrecked 
among the Philippine Islands* Besides the two ships taken 
by Sir Home Popham's squadron in the River Plate, in 1806, 
as already mentioned, General Beresford made prize of 259,600 
doHars belonging to the Company, which he found in the hands 
of their Agent Sarraiea, at Buenos Ayres, and shipped the 
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inoncy tV)r Englantl. A large quantity of goods, the remnant 
of the two cargoes, was rescued from the grasp of the Eiiglisli 
by the prompt recovery of the place by ininers; but no part 
of the value eve r retuiiied to Spain. Liiiiers himself, we be- 
beve, took a considerable sum, by way oij, loan, from the Agent 
for the cKtraordinary charges of^ liis^ goveriinieiit, iind the rest 
Mas finally confiscated by the Revolutioiiaiy Jiuitvi in 
whereby tiie Company sustained a further loss of 36(1,471 dol- 
lars accoidiiig to llieir own estimate. They had also consider- 
able property in goods at Lima at a much later period, the 
proceeds of whicli it is supposed might still be made available, 
if unreiiiilted to Spain, as it is not known that a similar coniis- 
catioii took place there. 

In the mean time, the even in tho Reiiinsula in IHOB, 
had roused the spiiit of the Spanish people to wage an unequal 
war With Napoleon, and as the contest proceeded, and the pa- 
triots lost ground, till at last the Goveniinent itself was be- 
seiaed in the toM ii of Cadiz, the tinuncial diihciilties of the 
Guvernineiit increased from day to day, and every means was 
taken to raise moiu y by loans and donativos from tln^ corpora- 
tions in tlie Colonies as well as in Spain. About eight millions 
of dollais were obtained in this way from Mexico ^loiio. In 
every part of the Spanish dominions llie feeling of devotion to 
Fernando sepiimo was so strong, when the news ot his deten- 
tion at Bayonne was first received, that persons of all classes 
came forw«id every where according to their means, with mosst 
liberal offers of money to support the French war ; and in the 
first instance all tlie Corporations picseiitcd laigc donations, 
and afterwards yielded to the applications of Government for 
loans, until they had actually parted with thoir whole capital 
—sometimes even more, tVir money was borrowed on their 
credit to lend to the State. All the invested Chuich and 
Charity Funds whicli could be laid hold of in the Colonies, 
were surrendered : every public establishment or corporation 
ill Mexico was absolutely ruined thereby. Of con iso the 
Philippine Company did not escape tho general M icck. 'I'lie 
sums which they expended for Military Clothing in London 
amounted to 662,063 dollars: and tho rest of their di'^posable 
capital was all given in the shape of loans to the stutc ; wliich 
altogether first to*last. namely from l71Mt to 1813, tliey 

estiiiiateMM3^ls|40.H5«> dollars lent to the Govornmoiit in Spain. 
&tnd,jl}illASl!jlK dollars in the Colonies, of w hich only 1,151,864 
dullm 4reire ever repaid.— Ca/cw^/a Courier. 
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I HE REV. DR. CAREr. 

\Vv litivc to coi/kiniinicate intelligence to-day, which wiU 
be received with general lainoiitatioii, not only throughout 
Jiuiia, but tliroiighoiit the world. Di. Carey has tinished^his 
pih rifiittge on earth, havnu gently expired early last Monday 
iiioiniiig. Tor }-ev*»nil years past his health has been very in- 
hiiij ; and his stiengtli.has gradually sunk, until the weary 
whecds of nature stood still trom mere debility, and not from 
disease. I'he peculiarly trying hot weather and rainy season 
of 183^, reduced him to such extreme weakness, that in Sep- 
tember last he expel ponced a stroke of apoplexy, and, for some 
time after, his death was expected daily. Jt pleased God, 
liowcvei, to revive liita for a little. During the past cold season, 
lie could again take an evening and niornipg ride in his paliinquin 
carnage, and spend much of the day reclining in an easy chair 
with a book, in his hand or conversing cheerfully’ with any 
iriend that called. As however the hot weather advanced, he 
sunk daily into still urcatcr debility than before : he could take 
no nouri^hment : he lay helpless and speechless on his bed, 
until his skin was worn otf his body, and death was a mer- 
citiil relief. Uis deuie.st friends could not but rejoice that his 
siitiVrings were ended, although they mourn his loss to themsel- 
ves and to mankind. 

The career which Dr. t’arey has riin is worthy <xf most 
honourable notice. He was a man whti stood promineutiy 
forward from the mass of tlie several generations of iiu^n with 
whom lie lived ; and both for his private and his public cha- 
racter he deserves to bo had in lasting remembrance. He was 
the .son of a poor man, and entered life with a very defective 
education, and us-^igned to a business nowhere in high estima- 
tion, and peculiarly despised ill this countiy: he was a slioe- 
luakcr. These disadvantages, however, could not repress the ‘ 
energy of his mind ; ahd it soon appeared that Divine Pi'(»vt- 
deiice had other work for him to do than Unit to which he 
seemed at first to have been consigned, A thirst for know- 
ledge he manifested, in various ways, from Ins childhood ; and 
just as he was coming to manhood, it pleased God to draw 
his heart to himself, which happy change in his character in- 
creased his persuit of instruction. To understand the Word of 
God was the first object of his desire . and therefore he set 
himself to acquire a knowledge of the ancient laiiguaues *^111 
which it was written. Whilst be \vus yet labouiing for his 
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daily bread with tlie awl, he sought acquaiute.Dce with gram* 
mars and dictionaries ; and Ire never leU them till those com- 
piled by himself had gained, by universal consent, an honoura- 
ble place amongst the monuinents of human learuiiig. He was 
soon alter settled as pastor of a Church in Leicester. . 

In the mean lime as be became more acquainted with the 
condition of tlie various nations of the earth, by leading the 
iiarraUves of the voyagers and travellers, he felt great concern 
for the state of the heathen. So much wa<( he affected thereby, 
that be resolved to leave all that was dear to him in his native 
land, for the pur^ ose of preaching Uie gospel to the Heathen ; 
and in 1702 a society was foimed amongst his Irieiids, and 
through bis iufluence, at whose expense he came to Bengal 
with his family, and another Missionary, in the end of 1703. 

Dr. t'arey came to India in a Danish ship, without ob- 
taining the consent of the Hon. Company. To have sought it 
would have been useless, since the Indian Government were at 
that time as opposed to the propagation of the Christian religion 
in India, as if they had thought their own faith to be false. 
When Dr. Carey came into Bengal, therefore, it was a piiii- 
cipal object with him to (ouceal hinisidf from the knowledge of 
Governmeut; and fora little time he occupied himself in the 
cultivation of recently redeemed jungle lands near Takee, 
about foity miles east from Calcutta ; and here he was exposecl 
to much suffering. A few months afterwards, however, he 
was invited by the late Mr. Udny to take charge of an indigo 
factory, which he commenced betw^een Malda and Dinage- 
porc; and his colleague obtained a similar situation. Through 
the kindness of their employer, too, they obtained formal per- 
missioo from Goverument to continue in India. Dr. Caiey 
continued thus situated from t794 to the beginning of 1800 ; 
during which time he applied himself diligently to the ^tu()y of 
the Bengal lee language and then of Sungskrit. He trans- 
lated the scriptures iuto BengaJlee, preached the gospel in it 
extensively, and supported several schools. 

On the lOth of January, 1809, Dr. Carey came to Seram- 
pore and united with Dr. Ma^shmiui, Mr. Ward, and others, 
lately arrived from Burope, in forming the Mission which has 
since borne the name of this town. Tiom. fhe Serainporc 
Goveriimeiit, and His Msyesty the King of Denmark himself. 
Dr, Carey and his colleagues, from first to last, have receiveil 
the most gracious protection and favour, with whatever jea- 
lousy they were jn former days regarded by their own country- 
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men. In the first yeivr of his residence at Serampore^ Dr. 
Carey’s translation of the New Testament was nearly, ail prin* 
ted ; and the first Christian converts from HindooHin in Bf^ngal 
were baptized. The Christian Church which was then he^ir 
\iitli a few individual believers in the gospel, has now bratiehed^ 
into about twenty-four churches in dirtcrent parts of India. 

In IBOl Dr. Carey was chosen hs Bengallee teacher iifc 
the newly instituted College of Fort William, lie was 
terwards appointed Prtdessor of Sungskrit and Murhatta^ and 
by this means he acquired an intimacy with learned pundits 
from all parts of India, through whom, in the course of years, 
he was aiiabled to translate the scriptures into all the princi-* 
pal languages of northern Hiiidoostan. For the students in 
the College, he had to compile grammars of the languages he 
taught them; and after many years he completed his volu- 
minous Bengalee Dictionary. By means of these and other 
works, he became known throughout the world as an oriental 
scholar of* the first eminence. JHo was not less celebrated as a 
man of science. Botany and Natural History he began io 
study long before he left England; and India opened to him 
a wide field of observation, which he examined with untiring 
assiduity from his first arrival, until his strength utterly failed 
him. In these pursuits, he was the coadjutor and personal 
friend of Roxburgh, Buchanan, Ffardwicke, and Wallicb, and 
the correspondent of several of the first men in Europe, with 
whom he was continually exchanging botanical treasures. 

As a philanthropist Dr. Carey is entitled to a high rank. 
Ho sought and gained the prevention of infanticide at Gunga 
Saugur. He was amongst the first, if not the first, that enga- 
ged in seeking the abolition of sutte* s, and chiefly through his 
exertions the Marquis of Wellesley left to his successors in the 
government of India a minute declaring his conviction that 
suttees might and ought to be abolished. Had he continued, 
in the Government, he would have abolished them. Dr. Carey 
also took an active part ill attempting the establishment of a 
leper hospital in Calcutta. He was the founder of the Agri- 
cultural Society. And indeed scarcely any unddriaking for 
the benefit of the country has been en^ged in, of which be 
was not either a prime movet*, or a zealous promoter. 

It was however as a Christian, a Missionary, And a trans^ 
lator of the sacred scriptures, that Dr. Carey shone pre« 
eminently. Theib obligations to him in theSe respects the 
people of India have yet in a great degree to learn. They 
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will lioM ever learn thorn ; and futiire generations will arise to 
bless Ins name. All Bengalees at lea^t tiitiy thank him for 
this: before his days, the Bengalee laiighage was uukuiuii, 
and had never been i educed to gramniaticid lule. Pundits 
would not write it, and there w'as scarcely a l)ook in it vvoiili 
reading. It is now rich> refined, and expiessive ; and scli»lav« 
ship in it is generally sought both by native and loioignors ; 
and to Dr. Carey and the pundits Wriioin he eiii ployed, and 
w'hose labours he diiocted, ilio change is principally owing. 

Dr. Carey was born on the I7th August, 1771, and died 
on the Blh of June, 1831, full of yeais and honour. 

Durpun, 


WILL OF THE LATE DR. CAREY. 

J, William Carey, Doctor of Divinity, residing at Sc- 
ramporo in the Province of Bengal, being in good health, and 
of sound mind, do make this iny last Will and Toslament in 
manner and form following: 

Fiist. 1 utterly di.sclaim all or any riijht or title to the 
Promises at Serampore called the Mission Premises, andevoiy 
part and parcel thereof, and ilo hereby declare that ] never 
had, or supposed myself to have, any such light or title. 

Secondly. 1 disclaim all right and title to the property 
belonging to my present wife Grace Carey, ainouiiLing to 
twenty -five thousand Rupees, move or less, whioh was settled 
upon her by a particular Deed, executed previouitly to my 
marriage with her. 

Thirdly. I give and bequeath to the College of Soram- 
pore, the whole of my Museum, consisting of Mmotals, Shells, 
Coials, Insects, and . other natural curiosities, and a Hoitiis 
Siccus. Also the folio edition of Hortus Wobuniensis, which 
was presented to me by Lord Hastings, Taylors Hcbiew 
Concordance, my collection of Bibles in Porciuii Idiiguagrs, 
and all my Books in the Italian and German languages. 

Fourthly. I ilesire thatiiiy wife, Groce Carey, will select 
from my Library whatever books in the English Language she 
wushes for, and keep them for her own use. 

Fifthly, From the failure of funds to carry my former in- 
tentions int6 effect, I direct that my Library, with the excep- 
tions aboire made, be sold by public auction, unless it, or any 
part of it, can be advantageously disposed of by piivate sale, 
and that from the proceeds one thousand five hundred iiipees 
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he paid as a legacy to my son Jabez Carey, a like sum having 
lirrctofore been paid to ray sons F^lix and William. ' 

Sixthly. It w&s my iatention to have bequeathed a 
similar >Uiii to my son Jonathan Carey, but God has so pros- 
pon d him, that he is it^ no immediate ivant of it. 1 direct that 
if rtiiv thing remains it be given to my wife Giace Carey^ to 
vhom 1 also bequeath all my Household Furniture, Wealing 
Apparel, and whatever other eifects I may possess, for her pro* 
per use atid belioof. 

Seventhly. 1 direct that befoie every other thing, all my 
lawful debts may be paid ; that my funeral bo as plain as pcs* 
sible ; that 1 bo biiri(>d by the side of iny second wife Charlotte 
^ll»iila Caiey ; and that the following iii'^cii| tioii, and nothing 
more, may be cut on the stone which cotumeraies her, either 
above oi below as ihcie may be room ; viz. 

William Caicy, born August 17th, 1701, Died 

** A wietrlied, poor, and helpless uoiiu, 

' , On til > kind nrma I IhU/’ 

Fiighthly. I hereby constitute and aQpoint my degr 
friends the Reverend William Hubiusoti of Calcutta, and the 
Reverend John Mack of Serampore, l^x^cutois to this my last 
Will and Testament, and request them to perform all therein 
desiicci and ordered by me, to the utmost of their power. 

Ninthly. 1 hereby declare this to be my last Will and 
Tesiament, and revoke all other Wdls and t estaments of a 
date piior to this. 

(Stl.) WILLIAM CAREY. 
(Sd.) W. Tl Jones. 

Samuel McIntosh. 
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Gambirr. — As Ganibier appears likely to become a 
staple article of export from tins settlement to England, it 
may be worth while to make a few observations on it. 

Mr. Macculioch, in his valuable Dictionary of Com- 
merce,'’ notices two kinds, the Acacia Calechu^ and the Unc 
aria Gambier, The Gambicr obtained from the former tree is 
commonly called cutch, and is made extensively on the Mala:- 
bar coast, in Pegu, and other places. I’he sub*<tance is obtain* 
ed by boiling the heart of the tree for a few hours, when it 
hardens by cooling. The Gambier so well known here, is 
obtained by boiling the leaves of the Fiicaria Gambier, a shrub 
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from 6 to 8 feet in height^ and is prepared in large quantities on 
this island, and on the neighbouring one of Bintang, Tiic 
quantity said to be exported from Khio annually amounts to 
80,000 piculs, roost of which finds it way into Java, where we 
believe, it is used as a dye. It yields a good revenue to the 
Dutch Government, as the import duty in Java is 8 guilders 
per picul, if brought from a Dutch settlement, and by Dutch 
vessels; and 12 guilders, if by British* vessels. That produced 
of late in this island, is estimated at about 20,000 piculs, in 
one year, and has hitherto been chiefly bought up by the Bugis, 
ill their periodical visits to this port. It is likewise exported 
occasionally to Calcutta. 

The method employed in preparing the extract is thus 
correctly related by Mr. Finlayson : “ The leaves are col- 
lected three or four times a year ; they are thrown into a large 
cauldron, the bottom of which is formed of iron, the upper 
part of bark, and boiled for five or six hours, until a strong 
decoction is obtained ; the leaves are then withdiawu, ami 
allowed to strafh over the vessel, winch is kept boiling for as 
many houis more, until the decoction is inspissated ; it is then 
allowed to cool when the catechu subsides. The water is 
drawn off, a soft soapy substance remains, which is cut into 
large masses;, these are further divided by a knife into small 
cubes, about an inch square, or into still smaller pieces, which 
are laid in frames to dry. This catechu has more of a granular 
uniform appearance than that of Bengal : it is perhaps, also, 
less pure.’’ 

In Mr. Macculloch’s notice of Grambicr, it appears from 
experiments made, that Gambier contains a large portion of 
tannin ; one lb. according to Mr. Purkis being equivalent to 
7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark, for tanning leather.” It appears also 
that the very heavy duty of £3 per cwt. has hitherto prevented 
its being extensively used in tanneries ; but as that duty is now 
reduced to Is. per cwt., we infer that Gambier will henceforth 
become a staple article of export to England from this settle- 
ment. 

We observe that a large quantity was shipped on the two 
vessels which left for England since our last, and extensive 
purchases are still making for further shipment. 

Should the result we anticipate take place, the advanta- 
ges this settlement must derive will be extensive. A new 
impetus will be given to the Chinese, to plant the shrub more 
extensively than at present, and many portions of the island 
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now covered with jungle, will be made to bloom with cultiva- 
tion. As the culture of the Gambler plant enlarges, so will 
the rearint^ of pepper vines increase ; for it has invariably 
been found that pepper thrives better on 'this island, in the 
virinity of Gambler plantations, -—wjiere the refuse of the boil- 
ed leaves are scattered about the stems — than in other spots. 
The quantity of pepper produced at present on the island may 
be estimated at eight to ten thousand piculs. 

Dr. Bennett, who* has visited this settlement, and whose 
writings, illustrative of natural history, we have at times 
quoted, published a few observations *011 Gainbicr, as cultivated 
in these parts, and calls it the Gamhier Nauclea, He ass'Tts 
that its medicinal properties aie astiingent, and it is considered 
useful in diarrheea and dysentery, in gleet, cattarrhal affections, 
< 1 'C. The dose is usually from twelve grains to one drachm. 

There are different qualities of the extract, tlie first and 
purest being white and brittle, having an earthy appearance, 
when rubbed between the fingers ; (whence the name of Terra 
Japoiiica, as it was supposed at first to come from Japan,) and 
is formed into small round cakes. This khid is occasionally 
brought from Siac. The second quality is of a brownish yel- 
low colour, and when broken, has a light brown earthy ap- 
pearance ; it is formed either into oblong cakes, or made into 
a solid cube form. The third quality contains more impurities 
than the preceding, and is sometimes formed into small circular 
cakes . — Singapore Chronicle, Mag 1 . 

Sago. — Sago being a commodity, the preparation of 
which for consumption in Europe as well as India, is exclu- 
sively confined to this settlement if we mistake not, a few 
observations on the culture, mode of nianufuctuie, and the 
places it is imported from in its crude state, may be inter- 
esting to many of our readers. 

On consulting the pages of our Cogimercial Register 
for the last twelve months, during which period the importa- 
tions have been extensive, we find that Sago- tumping is 
brought chiefly from Apong and Manda, the former an island 
forming the east bank of Brewer’s Straits, uiid the latter 
lying between the Campar and Indlageree rivers in Sumatra. 
Large quantities arrive also from Bungoran, Seanian, Rantow, 
Mukah, Tahony Timgie, Sarasson, Ketaman and Siac, all of 
which, we believe, are situated on or close to the east coast of 
Sumatra. From Borneo, we likewise receive a* considerable 
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quantity Ijotli of tlio tain]>iiig and of sauo coarsely prepared. 
The (f)tdl quant ity H'poited diiiitip; the last official year was 
I)d01 pis. and iMiiidtes; of which Borneo afforded 

4872 pis, and 18,(500 bundles, the rest bein^ cliiefly from the 
]daces abu\o iMiuiueratcd. « 

The sa^^o tiee <h‘scrib( d by a pr<‘vious writer on this 
subject, who published Ins essay in this paper in 1827, as 
beiiio a species of palm, thiivin^ best \tf low marshy situations, 
well watered, and shut out ironi, hut at no i*r at distance, fiom 
the sea. I’hc soil best adapted is the flaccid mould chiefly 
composed of lecay<*d vegetable matt i, to th*^ depth nf seve- 
ral feet, and extremely p ivioiis to wator. Cutting down and 
buiiiing’ the jungle is all the proparatkoii requneil pievions to 
planting, which is hist done fioin the Sicd, a small black nut, 
about the size of a piilbd’s egL**, and al>out 5 faihoms u pait. 
Plantations from suckers have been found not to he of such 
quick growth. From seven to t<‘n yeais is the time necessary 
for the tree to arrive at full maturity, but the pith is generally 
extracted at the age of (J or 7 years. 

A plantation, after the above period, will yield a constant 
supply, as each tree is continually throwing out numerous 
suckers whh h in time supply the place «»f the trees cut down. 
A good tioe, when felled, will yield 40 to 60 tampings. The 
tanqniig is a lough measure made of the leaves of the tice, of a 
conical form, *20 to 80 inches in length, with a base of about 
8 inchc!<’ diameter, both ends of which aic stuffed with the 
refuse pith to prevent the escape of the fauna. A tainpin^ 
generally holds 10 pounds, so that 7 of Ihcin will weigh about 
a picul. 

TJie method of obtaining the pith or mrdiilla is thus 
desciibed by the wider above alluded to. When the time 
arrivi's for cittiug dow n the tiees, the taiupini's are prepared 
and left to dry ; the trees are tlien filled and split into halves, 
by means cf we(lg;cs. 'riie pith is next scooped out with hoes 
made of the lind of the tree and caiiied to a tempoiary budd- 
ing at hand, the floor of which is raised and latticed so closely 
as just to allow the liner parts of the meduli, to pass through 
on being wetted with watei and trodden with the feet, llol- 
low'ed trunks of trees are placed below to receive the wet 
farina . 

I'ho medulla is tiauiplcd until the water passes through 
clear of the. fauna, and t'i»» lefuse is thrown away. The next 
day, the water covering the farina in the tiuuks beneath is 
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drawn olF, and Ibe tain|)in»:s aro lilled with the wet sago, and 
lefi to stiaiii ; the pilli is then put on the broad open 

uimI, Mhu*h is now closed, and the opoiati(»n ceases. Sago 
tlms itiudii !!» obliged to be kept moist, or it will soon spoil. 
The tiiiiipings w'Ikmi bi 4 >ught hero letch 8 to 12 Drs. the 100, 
accoitliiig to tlie demand. 

II civiiii; noticed the cnltiir** of the tree, and the iu<Je me- 
thod of picpuiing the |/ith, as uiioptcd by the setm-barbaions 
growers, picvioiis to its ninleieoiieg the final pioi*es< of*a gia- 
nuloiis r< I'liienieiit, wo shall make a few ohsinvations on the 
method which the Chinese mnnnfacfureis here use in converting 
it inlo what is commonly callc<l Pe*ul Sago. 

Tlie fie^hei* the meal the belter it is, iT(|uirinir lt<s 
labour, and aiibrding siipeiior sago. The raw iiiatc-’al be- 
('Diiies suiir in piopoition Co the time it ha'^ bet^'i exiiaj cd from 
the he'^. 'riie sago bioiight here from liornt o in huge qiianti- 
li> s, iiikI sold per pieul, (not the •''ago tamping) is inca[)abJe of 
being reliiicd, and can only be used as it is. 

I'lic piocos of lofiiiing coinriienc€‘s by opening the tamp- 
i>ij, and l.iKiiig out the sago Hour for the purpose of purifica- 
tion, wlneli isalwa^^s done by water, and that must be of tiio 
pure ! kiml, and totally free from all vegetable matter, as the 
sign would tiiiii led a few months after having been inanufac- 

tijp (1. 

The process is so w'cll describe*! by the writer we have 
allud* *l to that we shall cf>py his own words : ^ 

'riuit! aic tw<i ways howevei of cleansing tlie raw sago 
— the coiiimon method practised is sousing the contents of two 
or tim e tampiiigs into a tub full of water, stirring it well 
about, leaving it f»r live or 5-ix hours to b» tth% a»Kl then pour- 
ing oH the water ; this repeated nine times, geiinally sweetf^ns 
the flour, which is somewhat sour whvn even fiesli imp ited 
and deals it of ail extraneous mattcT. The piincinal fibjcctioii 
to its adoption is the waste of flour, which is nece> * oily carri- 
ed away in pouring of the water and the l*>ss of ti'ue in thus 
cloarisitig it, the process ictiuiring three days, wln icus the other 
method never occupies iiiom* than two diissaml is not subject 
to the same wastage, and is thus perfiirmed ; --the Sago having 
water poured on it is strained through n cloth into an empty 
tub, and well stirred almut, left to soak all d.iy and iirglit, 
next morning it is again stiried up, and gently poured off 
into troughs a font wide, six inches *leep, and ten feet long. 
Two of these tioughs placc<l dose to each other are used. 
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pouring a small quantity at a time first into one and then llie 
other alternately; the time taken in pouring the water, satu- 
rated with the sago flour, into either of ^hese troughs, allows 
the other to settle, the troughs are placed neailv horizontal 
and open at the end furthest from the operator, where a tub 
is placed to receive the water and refuse which is allowed to 
settle and given to pigs, &c. 'I'he whole of the fine flour sub- 
sides as the water passes gradually along the tioughs, which 
receive a very thin coat of meal each tunc the water is poured 
into them, and the operation continues until the troughs are 
nearly full, when the flour is taken out and exposed for a few 
hours to tlie sun to dry previous to the process of sifting which 
it undergoes, after boiiiu broken in small pieces by a mallet ; 
the sieve is made of bamboo and the openings for the flour to 
pass through longitudinul and veiy small — and instead of 
using it ill the hand, which from its size, being about two leet 
square, would be very irksome, it is suspended at a convenient 
height from the ceiling and being draw'ii back and merely let 
go again, by striking against a beam placed opposite it for this 

a lose, the meal is driven through a little at a time and very 
y sifted — if this time the meal is moist, which enables 
the next performer to granulate it, by simply putting the sifted 
meal in a - bag about three feet long, one foot wide, and per- 
haps eighteen inches deep, suspended from the ceiling in 
the same manner as the sieve, and pulling the bag backwards 
and forRiards — this operation is pei formed in about half an 
hour, the bag coiitaiiiiiig each time about sixty pounds of flour, 
and it is truly surprising to see how beautifully granulated this 
rude contrivance makes it — this done it undergoes another sift- 
ing, and all the coaisc grains aie returned to be remilled, — 
suclk then as has passed muster through the last sieve is baked 
for about half an hour, in large iron pans, placed over a pretty 
hot Are, each pan having ii pet son to attend it, keeping the 
granulated sago constantly stiiied, to prevent its being done 
unequally, or burning ; about tw^enty pounds is put into a pan 
at a lime — when prnpeily bakeil it is silted, the fine grains 
being separated from the coaise, and put up, — the first gene- 
rally for exportation to Euiope and India, and the latter, tor 
sale at home. The. roaiiufaeiurers are invariably Chinese, and 
they take about three days to convert the raw into Pearl JSago ; 
when it is cheap, tie y are induced to underbake it to save 
weight, in this case they are afraid to put it up in boxes, until 
there is a demand as it is liable to fermentation, from the 
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moisture remain itig in it, and apt to turn red and coagulate. 

Sago for expoij^ation is packed in cases wliich contain 
somewhat more than a picul, and the cost is always included 
in the price given for the commodity. We have already men- 
tioned that there are» about ten Sago manufactories on the 
Island, which give employment to upwards of 200 Chinese. 
A number of carpenters are likewise constantly employed in 
making boxes. 

The following is a close calculation of tiic cpiantity of 
Pearl Sago manufactured at this settlement and exported to 
Tarious parts, during the last official year just ended : 

17,030 pis. to England. 

1,700 „ „ Calcutta. 

970 Bombay. 

300 China and Manila. 

150 Cape. 

1,870 Hamburgh. 

300 Ainer'ca. 

200 Madras. 

520 Sundry places, as Ceylon, Penang, Malac> 

ca, drc. 


23,100 piculs. 

The greater pari of the coarse Borneo Sago imported ia 
the same period, was exported to Malacca and Penang, where 
probat»ly it is uaed as an article of food, as it is hero by the 
poorer classes of natives. 

• As Sago has now become a staple article of our com- 
merce, it may be well worth the attention of some enterprising 
individual to try whether the cultivation of the tree here 
W’ould prove advantageous or not. There is abundance of 
low marshy land, composed of alluvial soil, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our rivers, which may answer the purpose, 
being appaicntly calculated for no other. A plantation once 
set, requires little more than being kept free from underwood, 
which may be done by the labour of one man .— May 8. 

Cultivation of Nutmegs and Cloves.— The 
cultivation of Nutmeg and Clove trees has for many years, 
occupied the attention of various enterpiising individuals re- 
siding within the Straits settlements, who have embarked a 
large capital, and expended much labour in promoting plan- 
tations of these valuable trees. The case is pre-einiiientiy so at 
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Prince of Wales Island, vviioro acconlins: <o compotviit au- 
thority, upwards of sevon to l ight lui.idiod picu’s ot‘ Cloves aie 
annually produced. The iju.iiitiiy of Noiniegs collected, we 
have not heard staled, but we iinugiiie it nearly equals that of 
’Clove'. Dll this point we must look for accurrate information 
to our Penang coiitemporar\ , who W(^lfld do well were he tp 
pulilish uii aihcle on the ii sourcos of that island. Similar 
plantations were coinnieiiced on thH inland, soon after the for- 
mation of the settlement, atul upwards of twelve, though mostly 
young, may now he seen iti the vicinity of the town, and gene- 
rally ill a thiiviiig c iidition At Malacca also there are a few 
plantations, and fiom speciiiK iis of Nutmegs grown tliere, \vc 
think the latter superior to those produced hrio, hut capital 
and energy seem wanting in older to raise any considei able 
quantity. 

An intelligent correspoiidont rcsidin;* at PciiaTis;, in wilt- 
ing to us on the subject observes: Any remaiks on the 

ciiitivaiioii of spices will nltimately tend to do good, and tlie 
oftener that subject is brought to the notice of (jlovoininciil ilie 
bi^tter. There does not exist a single doubt, but that our 
three settlements with proper encoiiragimieut given by (Go- 
vernment, — a reduction of lates chargeable on lands, <S(:c. would 
-siippiy, ill a very few years, the whole couliiieiit of Europe 
with spices and do away with the Dutch monopoly to (ho E'ast- 
ward. Although the extent of spices cultivated here appears 
little, the produce of last year (ib33) in Gloves, I imagine, 
cannot be less than 700 pis. without the mothei (Jloves. Our 
possessions opposite E'ort Cornwalliscallcd Province Wellesle}^, 
is capable of producing any thing, both fioni tlie nature of the 
soil, climate, and advantage of .Nitnatioii, and spices aie culti- 
vated tlieie also, although the platations are in tiieii iiifaiicy. 
The land-tax is considered extremely high, and coU'^eqiiently 
will not admit of the poorer classes of individuals cultivating* 
to the extent and with the spirit that they olhf rwisc would do ; 
were the land rents inodilied to suit the means of the poor 
ryots. You ought to get some one to give you a leading arti(ile 
on Province Wellesley — it would be well worth your atten- 
tion.” 

The latter remarks may be applied with equal truth to 
Singapore, where in an area of 270 square miles, (the estimated 
extent of the'^isiand, not including, upwards of 50 adjacent 
islets, subject to the scttloiiient,) the heavy la ml -rents have 
admitted only of a few plantations being undertaken by per* 
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sons possessing capital. Were the rents modified to suit the 
means of the poorer ^rder^, there exists not a doubt blit that 
spice plantations would soon be commenced on the Island to ja, 
great extent. The policy which imposed the present obnoxious 
rates, at best was very narrow and extremely injurious to our 
local prosperity. . ^ ^ 

The duty on foreign Nutmegs imported into Great Cirilain*- 
is 3«. 6(/. per lb.— wheif brought from any British possession it 
is only 2s 6d. The duty on Cloves, in like manner, is 3s* pe^ 
lb. on foreign and 2s. on that brought from any English 
possession. The difference iti these duties is certainly au en<p 
couragonient to British planters, but a further protection should 
still be afforded, by levying the. higher duties on all Nutmegs, 
and Cloves, which are not actually produced in British posses-^ 
sions, though brought from them. This might be done' by 
requiring a certificate of place of growth With each iinporta^ 
tion. 

Since the reductions of duties on Nutmegs and Cloves^ the 
consumption of both articles in Great Britain has greatly in- 
Cl eased. In 1829 the quantity of Nutmegs retained for home 
consumption was il3,273j lbs or nearly 855 pis. The Cloves 
enterred for home consumption at present iti Great Britain, 
amount to 60,000 lbs. or about 460 pis. a year, of wliich a part, 
comes from Cayenne. If these quantities be correctly estimat- 
ed, Penang alone produces eyeii now, more than sufficient for 
the consumption of Great Britain, and in time when' the plan- 
tations on tills island are more matured, the total quantity pro«^ 
duced in the Straits will go a great way towards supplying the 
demand on the continent of J^urope also. 

A valuable paper on the culture of spic'^s, written by, 
Mr. Lumsdaine some years ago, and which we re-puh'lish in^ 
our present number m&y afibrd some useful hints to planters. 

The mode of culture adopted in the different plantations' 
is nearly the saniev The beds qf the trees are kept free from^ 
grass and noxiou^weeds by the hoe, and the plough is .ocoa**!* 
sionally run along the interjacent spaces for the purpose of 
dicating the laliaiig (Aiidropogon caricosum) which proves^] 
greatly obstructive to the operations of agriculture. The treesr'' 
are generally manured with cow dung and burnt earth pnoe a, 
year in the rainy season, but the preparation Pf suitable, ' 
po^s c'lnd their mode of application are but imperfectly Juiliet-'. 
stood. The pruning knife is too sparingly used ; ttiry of 
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the planters lop ofl’ the loiver verticles of the Nutmeg trees or 
thin them of the unproductive and straggliTig branches. 

The site of a plantation is an object of primary impor- 
tance^ and doubtless the alluvial grounds are entitled to prefer- 
ence from the acknowledged fertility of ^heir soil and its appro- 
priate organization and capability of retaining moisluie inde- 
pendent of the advantage of water carriage. Several of the 
ISTutmeg trees, of the importation of 1.70B at Moco-Moco are 
placed in soil of this description, although never manured they 
are in the highest state of luxuriance and bear abundantly ; 
and 1 have been informed by a gentleman recently arrived from 
that station, that the stem of one of them measures 38 inches 
in circumference. Some of the trees in my own experimental 
garden corroborate the truth of this assertion ; one of theso 
blossomed at the early age of 2 years ten months and a half, 
a degree of precocity ascribablc solely to its proximity to the 
lake which forms the southern boundary. This was the first 
tree that blossomed of the importation of 1803, which con- 
sisted of upwards of 22,000 Nutmeg plants. Ntxt to the 
alluvial deposits, virgin forest lands claim pre-eminence, their 
surface being clothed with a dark colored carbonized mould 
formed by the slow decay of falling leaves and mouldering 
trunks of trees ; and next to these are to be ranked the open 
plains. Declivities are objectionable from the risk of the pre- 
cipitation of the mould and manure into the subjacent ravines 
by the heavy torrents of rain that occasionally deluge the 
country. Above all, the plantation must be protected from 
tbe southerly and northerly winds by a skirting of lofty trees, 
and if Nature has not already made this provision, no time 
should be lost in belting the grounds with a double row of the 
Oassiiarina littorea and Cerbera manghas, which are well 
adapted for this purpose. This precautionary measure will 
not only secure the planter against eventual loss from the fall- 
ing off of the blossom and young fruit in heavy gales, but will 
prevent the up-rooting of the trees, a contingency to which 
they are liable from the slender hold their ^ots have of tbe 
soil. If the plantation is extensive, subsidiary rows of these 
trees may hua planted at convenient distances. No large trees 
whatever twiud be suffered to grow among the spice trees, for 
these excliide the vivifying rays of the sun and arrest the des- 
centiffri^ salutary night dews, both of which are essential to 
thf^^^jmity and quantity of the produce. They further rob 
tbh of its fecundity, and intermingle their roots with those 
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of the spice trees. It is true that by the protection thfpF 
ford they prevent frequently the premature bursting of life 
husk occasioned by fhe sudden action of a hot sun upon ili'wben 
saturated with rain; but the loss sustained in this way issfpt 
equal to the damage the spice trees siiiTer from these, in tsudets/ 
Extensive tracts of land are to be met with in the. interior 4)^ 
the country well adapted for the cultivation of the Nutra^ 
and Cloves, and to these undoubted preference is due. , 

In originating a NuMneg plantation, the first care of the 
c'lltivation is to select ripe nuts and to set them at .the die* 
tdtice of a foot apart in a rich soil, merely covering them rery 
lightly with mould. They are to be protected from the heat 
of the sun, occasionally weeded, and watered in dry weather 
every other day. The seedlings may be expected to eppear 
in from 30 to 00 days, and when four feet high the healthiest 
and most luxuriant consisting of 3 or 4 verticel are to be 
removed in the commencement of the rains to the plantation 
previously cleared of trees and underwood by burning and 
grubbing up their roots, and placed in holes dug for their 
rreoption at tlie distance of 80 feet from each other » screening 
them from the heat of the sun and violence of the winds. It 
is a matter of essential importance that the ground be well 
opened and its cohesion broken, in order to admit of the free 
expansion of the roots of the tender plants, and that it be 
intimately mixed with burnt earth and cow manure, in filie 

f irof'ortion of two thirds of the former to* one third of the 
alter. The plants are to be set in rows as well for the sake 
of regularity, as for the more convenient traversing >of the 
plough, which is now to be employed in clearing the interme- 
diate spaces of lallang and other noxious grasses, carefully 
avoiding to trespass on the beds of the trees. They must be 
watered every other day in sultry weather, manured annua^ 
during the rams with four garden baskets full of the above 
mentioned compost to each tree, and protected from the sun 
until they attains the age of five yea^. They will now be 
sufficiently hardy to bear the sun^ aiid«fraiii»that age until their 
fifteenth year, the compost should consist of equal parts of 
cow dung and burnt earth, and from 3 to. 3 2 baskets full wjll 
be required for each , bearing tree, a lesser proportion ^being 
distributed to the males. From th^ power of habit the trees 
will after the 15th year require a more stimulating iiutriqient; 
the dung ought not therefore to be more than two or fluM 
months old, and the mixture should consist of two parts-^of it 
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to one of burnt earth, of which the suitable proportion will 
from 12 to 16 baskets to each tree biennially. In all cases 
the prepared compost must be spread out in the sun for 3 or 4 
days previously to its application, in order to destroy grubs 
and worms that may have lodged in it, and which' might injure 
the roots of the plants. • 

In all plantations whether situated in forestland or in the 
plains, the necessity of manuring at stated inteivals has been 
found indispensable, and is indeed idl^ntitiod with their pros- 
perity. The proper mode of applying it is in a circular furrow 
in immediate contract with the extremities of the fibrous roots 
which may be called the absorbents of the plant. Where there 
is a scarcity of dung recourse may be had to the dregs remain- 
ing after the preparation of the oil from the fruit of the Ara- 
chis llypogoea which in mixture with burnt earth, is a very 
stimulating manure ; or composts may be formed from the 
decomposition of leaves or vegetable matter of any description. 
A very fertilizing and highly animalized liquid nutriment foi 
plants is obtained by macerating human ardure in water in 
proper pits for 4 or 5 months and applying the fluid to the radi- 
cal absorbents of the plants. Seaweed and many other ai ti- 
tles may also bo resorted to which will readily occur to the 
intelligent agriculturist. 

During the progressive growth of the plantation, the beds 
of the trees are to be regulady weeded and the roots kept pro- 
perly covered with the mould, for those have convStant tendency 
to seek the surface ; the growth of the lateral branches alone 
is to be encouraged, and all suckers or dead and unproductive 
branches are to be removed by the pruning knife, so as to thin 
the trees considerably and to admit of the descent of the night 
dews which arc ar^atlv contributive to their well being, especi- 
ally during the dry and sultry weather ; creepers are to be dis- 
lodged, and the lower verticles lopped off, with the view of 
establishing an unimpeded circulation of air. The conclusion 
of the great annual harvest is the fittest time for pruning the 
trees. After the eradication of the lallahg, the growth of in- 
noxious grasses is to be encouraged in the fntervals between 
the trees, widt h will give the plantation the appearance of a 
park, and the plough is now to be abandoned. 

‘ ' The Nutmeg tree is monoecious as well as dioecious, but 
no means df discovering the sexes before the period of iiiflo- 
rescetusif' are known. The relative proportion , of male and 
feiBallf" trees to each other is also hndefihed, and is indeed the 
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result of chance. Selling aside however all pretension to 
n)atlK*maticiil precision^ the number of productive tfoes mAJT 
be roundly rstimatecl at two thirds of the^ whole cultivafipn. 
However presumptuous it may appear to arraign the operations 
of Nature, 1 cannot but think that, with reterence to thp 
genus Myristic s she Iras made a most unnecessary provision 
in the creation of so many male trees, since the monoecioMS 
plants are fully as susceptible of the rapturous impulse of epd- 
nubial bliss, and equally competent for the purposes of ardent 
and successful love. Tlie number of male trees therefor(^' ne- 
cessary to be retained will depend entirely on that of the 
monoecious kind ; all above this number being considered as 
superfluous should bo cut down, and other trees planted in their 
stead. Were I indeed to originate a Nutmeg plantation now, 
1 v^liuiihl either attempt to procure grafts on male stocks on 
such trees as produce the largest and best fruit, by the process 
of inarching, notwithstanding the speculative hypothesis of 
the graft partaking of the gradual and progressive decay of 
tlie parent tree, leaving a branch or two of the stock for' th^ 
purpose of establisliing a regular polygamy, by which means 
the pKiutation would consist of monoecious trees only ; or) 
should place the young plants in the nursery at the jdihtaiice of 
four feet from each other, and force them to an early discovety 
of their sex, by lifting them out of their beds once a year and 
replacipg them in the same spot so as to check the giowth of 
wood and viviparous branches. The sex might thus be ascer- 
tained on an average within the fourth year, and the tree^ 
removed to the plantation and systematically arranged, where- 
as in the usual mode of proceeding it is not ascertainable be- 
fore the 7th year in general. 

Upon an average the Nutmeg tree fruits at the age of 
7 years, and increases in produce till the 15th year, when it is 
at its greatest productiveness It is said to continue proliflc 
for 70 or 00 yt ars in the Moluccas, but our experience carries 
IIS no farther than 22 years and a half, all the trees ot whidi 
age that have been properly managed, are still in the highest 
degree of vigour and fecundUy ; and for this reasent no term 
for planting a succession of trees can as yet be fixed upon. 
Seven months in general 'elapse between the appearance of 
the blossom and ripening of w fruit, and the produce of one 
bearing tree with another under good cultivation may in the 
fifteenh year of the plantation ' be calculated at five poiinds^of 
Ni^tmegs, and a pound and quarter of Mace. 1 have ob^erv* 
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ed bowevcr that some trees produce every year a great Quan- 
tity of ^Vuit^ whilst other constantly give yety little. It bears 
all the year round, but mure plentifully^ in some months than 
in otheis. '1 he great harvest may ffeiierally be looked for in 
the months of September, October, November and December, 
a small one in April, May and June. *Like other fruit trees 
on this portion of Sumatra, I Jmve remarked that it yields 
mo^t abundantly every other year. The fruit having ripened, 
the outer integument bursts spontaneously, and is gathered by 
means of a hook attached to a long stick, and the Mace being 
cautiously stripped off, and flattened by the hands in single 
layers, is placed on mats for 3 or 4 days in the sun to 

dry. Some planters cut off the heels and dry the Mace in 

double blades, from an opinion that the insect is apt to bleed 
in or about the heels, and that the double blade gives a 
better and more substantial appearance to the Mace. Thu 
former idea is entirely grotiudless, for if tlie article be 
properly cured, kept in tight packages, in a dry situation 
and exposed to the sun for 5 or hours once a fortnight, 
there need be no apprehension of the insect ; if it is not, it 

will assuredly be attached by it whether the heels be cut 

off or not again, the insect is much more tjkely to nestle with- 
in the fold of the double blade, and the fancied superiority 
of appearance has so little weight with the purchaser, ns not 
to counterbalance the risk of probable deterioration and even- 
tual loss. In damp and rainy weather the Mace should be 
dried by the heat ot a charcoal fire carefully conducted, so as 
not to smoke it or blacken its surface. 

The nuts liberated from their macy envelope are trans- 
ported to the drying house, and deposited on an elevated stage 
of spilt neebongs placed at a sufficient distance from each other 
to admit of the heat, from a mouldering fire beneath, without 
suffering even the smallest uuts to pass through. The heat 
should not exceed 140 of Tahrenheit, fora sudden inordinate 
degree of heat dries up the kernels of the nuts too rapidly, 
and its continued application produces fissures in them ; or a 
fermentation is excited in then^, which increases their volume 
so greatly as to fill up the whole cavity of the shell and to pre- 
vent them from rattling wheu pnt to this criterion of due pre- 
paration. fire is lighted in the evening and kept up for 

the whole or the night. The smoking house is a brick building 
of aslidMihle size with a^terraced roof, and the stage is placed 
at au elevsifion of ten feet from the ground, having three divi- 
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sfons in it for the prodiioe af di'ffer^^t months. The nii^ mil^ 
be turned every second or, third day » that 'they iDay'al))|!iuid(e 
equally of the beat/ and such as have undergone the 
process for the period of ^ complete months . and rattle 
in the shell are, to be qracked with wooden maUetSi' the^ 
eaten and shrivelled ones thrown out, and the good plies 
bed over simply vrith recently prepared well sitted da||h 
lime. They are now to be regarbled, and « finals, 
ly packed for trans|)ortatton in'tight ca^ks, the insides of M^hioh 
have been smoked, cleaned, and covered with apoating.pf 
fr«;slt water and lime. If packed in chests, the seams must) be 
dammered to prevent the admission of air or water. There k 
no necessity for sorting them, as previously to their said, they 
are classed into sizes in the Company’s Ware-houses in Lon^ 
don. 

The mode generally practised in preparing Nutmegfs for 
the market, is to dip them in a mixture of salt water and lime,* 
and to spread them out on mats for 4 or 5 days in the shade to 
dry. 1 am however convinced from much experience that this 
is a pernicious practice, not only from the quantity of moisture 
imbibed in this process encouraging the breeding of insect and 
rendering the nuts liable to early decay, but from the heating 
quality of the mixture producing fissures and occasioning a 
great loss in the out turn ; whereas by liming them simply in 
the dry way as 1 have recommended, the loss ought not to ex-, 
ceed 8 per cent. In May 1816 I made some experiments on 
this subject. 1 cracked a quantity of Nutmegs that had been 
smoke-dried for 2 months, and distributed them into four equal 
portiims. I prepared the nuts of one parcel with a mixture 
of lime and salt water ; those of the 2nd were rubbed over 
merely with fine well dried shell lime such as the natives use 
with their betel, although 1 have no doubt but that recently 
prepared and well sifted common lime would answer equally, 
well ; those of the third parcel were mixed uulimed with one 
third of weight of whole black pepper ; and those of the fourth 
also unliined with the same proporthui of cloves. They, were 
then put into separate boxes with sliding tops, and numbered 
1, 2, 3, and 4 in the order l.have mentioned them. At the 
piration of the first year they ware all sound. After that ;of 
the second, 1 found 3 woVtn eaten nuts in No. 1 and two in 
No. 3. but those in Nos. 2 and 4 remained untouched. Tbla 
injured nuts were allowed to remain, and after the lapse .of 
the third year, five worm eaten ones were discovered 
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in No. I, three in No. 3 and two- in No. 4 those in 
No 2 being in their original state. Four years afid four months 
have now elapsed since the commencenient of experiments, 
and upon examining the several parcels the other day, the 
number of decayed nuts has not incr^i^sed in Nos. 1, 3 and 
4, those ill No 2 are as good as the day they were pul into 
the box. These experiments not only prove the superiority 
of liming ill the dry way, but also the fact that the progress 
to general decay in a heap of Nutme.-s. even after the insect 
has established itself, must be a work of years. In the shell 
they will keep for a neat length of time. I have myself kept 
them in this state for six years, and when cracked they weie 
found perfectly sound. From the report of the 1 ondon bic- 
kers however, they will not answer in Europe on account of 
the heavy allowance for shells, which is one third of the 
weight; but the Chinese merchants are in the daily liabit 
of exporting them to Fenan'g and ('hina, where they are in 
request. It is stated^on the best authority, the unliined or 
hrowu Nutmegs as the home dealers call them, mixed with 
Cloves as in experiment No. 4, are hishly esteemed in Eng- 
land, and even preferred by some to the home produce ; most 
probably for the greater facility of detecting the flaws in them 
in their naked state. 

Although the C^love tree attains great perfection in the 
red mould of these districts, it is more partial to a less tenaci- 
ous soil. Its cultivation has been established for manv years 
in the West Indies and at Bourbon, and is of secondary im- 
portance only. The* mother Cloves are planted in rich mould 
so as to reduce its tenacity ; and to be cultivated in the same 
.mode as the Nutmegs, only that when full grown they require 
less manure in the proportion of one third. They yield gene- 
rally at the age of 6 years, and^ at that of are- in their 
highest state of .bearing, when the average produce may be 
estimatedat 6 or 7 pounds of marketable fruit each tree during 
the harvest, which takes place In the rainy months, but with 
us they have hitherto borne two crops in three years only. 
The fruit is terminal^ and when of a reddish hue is plucked 
by the hand, so that the process of gathering it is tedious. It 
is then dri^ for several days on mats in the sun^ until it 
breaks easily between the Angers, and assumes a dark brown 
color. It loses about 00 per cent, in drying: When past its 
prime the Clove tree has- a ragged and uncombed appearance, 
and I am led to suppose that its existence is limited to 20 
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years^ unless in very superior soil,, in which, it m^y drag out a 
protracted and unprofitable state of being to the period of, per*-, 
haps 24 yeais. Flei/ce it becomes necessary to, plant a succes* 
siou of seedlings when the old trees have attained eight, years 
of age, and tins octennial succession must be steadily kept io 

MW. * 

1 7. With reference to the number of labourers^ cattle and 
•ploughs necessary for a plantation of 1000 Nutmeg or Cjove 
tiees after the ground has been thoroughly cleared of under- 
wood and stumps of trees, I consider that 7 Chinese or active 
Bengalee labourers, 50 head of cattle and 2 ploughs W 09 i|d< 
be sufficient for all the purpose of the cultivation, with the 
exception of collecting the Clove harvest, which being a very 
tedious process, would require an extra number of haiid^, and 
indeed (lie i>eht plan would be to gather it in by contract . — Frotn 
a Paper by Mr. J. Lumsdainein the Proceedings of the Agyicul* 
ivral Society f established in Sumatra^ 1B20. — Ibid, Mfty 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS TIMES. . 

Sir,*— If you feel disposed to give iiispition to this letter in 
your paper, I shall feel indebted to you. Should you however 
decline doing so, may I request you will have the goodness to 
retiiiH it to me. 1 entertain a peculiar aversiqn to any thing 
ill the shape of anonymous productions. When a man adheres 
strictly to the truth, lean perceive no very substantial, reason 
why he should not state it feailessly, and attach his signatiiie to 
the production. You will find my name, rank, and regiiiieut 
affixed to the termination of this. All responsibility as to in- 
eorrectness in any portion of the information ii may contain, 
n^sts solely with myself. 

I'he hostilities which have been carried on against the 
Coorg Rajah have excited coiisidergble interest, and I liay^, 

1 believe, perused every account in the Madras papers whjcji 
has had refercMice to them. No where however have IoJl>sej;ved 
the slightest attempt made to give a really accurate statemerit 
of the proceedings of the northern column, under Colimel f}, 
Waugh, on (to us) the memorable third of the month wh/in 
we met wit)i that severe repulse at the stockade of Bpk’h. 
'there appears an evident iiiipressipn that the less said of tlie 
disa^iter the bettor. Coiisidoiably responsibility rnij»<t jiatu- 
laily rest on the shoulders of the person .who may ende 5 tvop,r;to 
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throw light upon this dsKcate affair. That burden I have ex* 
{Pressed my willingness to take upon myself. That either error, 
oversight, or misapprehension of orders e^tists somewhere, is 
a supposition, I presume, not far from the actual truth. In 
one of the official notifications it has l^een stated that a disre- 
gard of, or a want of proper attention to, the orders of the Bri- 
gadier, on the part of a noble and brave old officer, (the 
much regretted Lieut.-Colonel Mill of H. M. 55th Regiment 
who fell on this occasion,) hsd been the means of bringing 
into adtion a greater number of those fine spirited fellows of 
H. M. d5th than eitactly suited Colonel Waugh’s intentions; 
and this circumstances having increased the casualties of the 
day, had unhappily crippled the gallant Colonel’s means of 
carrying into execution, as rapidly as he could have wished, 
the orders of superior authority. 1 am aware that my own li- 
mited standing in the service — fifteen years — in some measure 
prohibits me from giving utterance to my sentiments, though 
I am neither without eyes to see, nor judgement to compre- 
hend the oversights of that day — 1 sincerely desire that my 
motives for writing should not be liable to any misconstruction, 
and shall therefore sedulously avoid making reflections. My 
language, I hope, will be found, when speaking of my superi- 
ors, to be respectful. My object being simply to submit a 
correct and distinct detail of the proceedings of the northern 
column from day break to midnight of the third instant. I 
trust the introduction of the personal pronouns may be chari- 
tably remarked upon, as I narrate what principally occurred 
tinder my own observation. 1 shall strictly confine myself 
to truth and utterly defy contradiction. 1 have it in view 
to establish three facts. The first, that it Was not the intention 
of the Brigadier that the stockade of Buk’h should have been 
assaulted \n front , as unfortunately was the case, and that this 
was altogether owing either to the treachery or ignorance of 
the guides furnished to the two assaulting parties — from the 
circums^nces that the guide attached to the assaulting party 
under my command, brought us intentionally directly close to 
the front of the outer barrier gate, ere a shot was fired— -as 
did afterwards also the guide which accompanied the Other and 
more powerful assaulting paity under the command of Major 
Bird, of the 31st Regt. Light infontry. Secondly, that only 
one reconnoitring party was sent oat during the day previous 
to the attack on the Stockade being made, thus its means of 
observation were very circumscribed, that a sufficiency of 
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time was not alfowed it to perform so respoostUe a duty at 
that of reconnoitriug^an enemy’s position, either with satisfac* 
tion to the mind ot the officer commanding it, (that officer > 
was myself) or with benefit to the service, it having been 
called by bugle witliii^ aa hour and a quarter or considerabljr 
less time from its starting. Thirdly, 1 will dare to venture oa 
the assertion that it was alto' ether impracticable for the guns 
during the engagement • to have been brought any nearer to 
the barrier than they were, which distance was verging on., 
if not fully, three quarters of a mile, in consequence of which 
they were comparatively of little use, as the point they borw 
upon (even if they struck any portion of the works at all) 
must have been the extreme right ojf the stockade<*-the' jutigln. 
being impervious, but few of the enemy could have been scrag* 
ged hy the guns, which, tltougb actively enough employed, 
it is to be regretted were so with but Little effect. 

Personal considerations would probably actuate the 
minds of those who are ^ailing the ocean of life with pron- 
perous breezes, to pause ere they ventured to delineate the 
acts of their superiors. I have had freezes enough. Heaven 
knows, during my military career, but confound them, they 
were the reverse of being prosperous ones !— -Considerations oft 
this nature have, therefore, hut trival influence with me. Sin 
long as, by the mercy of Heaven, I am enabled conscientious- 
ly to perform my duty, and uphold my station as an officer, 

1 have nothing to fear. I am however perfectly aware 1 have 
miirh less to hope for in the service. Frowns or threats have 
now but small effert upon my nerves, having been unhappily 
often plunged into hot water, in a military sense, even to, its 
maddening heat — that this species of bath hath lost its novelty 
with me — should 1 on any occasion fail in the performance of 
that duty, I expect no mercy, for. I would scorn to seek ii« 
Mercy from man 1 spurn and loathe. It were a plant of Hear 
venly growth. Agony of mind hath .taught me to seek it .only 
in prayer to God above. But to my narrative. At day light 
on the morning of the third of April the column waSvUader 
arms, with the hope of joining, before night fall, the eastern, 
column under Col. Lindsay, C. Bk Every officer was inUr 
pressed more or less with the notion that it was likely tq .pfevei 
a dav of hard fighting, having during the preceding eveniiif^. 
heard so much regarding the stockade at Buk’h that the . gena*^ 
ral anxiety to fall in with it was great, more particttlarty at 
Its defences were represented as being of the first order, Tb# 
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advance guard was this morning commanded by Major Bird 
of the 31st Light liifaiilry as Held officer of the day, under 
whom it was my fortune to be Captain of the day, conse- 
quently my position was also with the advance. Heriot of 
H. IV1.55th Regt was Adjutant of the tUvy, he who so distin- 
guished himself on the occa'^ion of the assault, and was twice so 
severely woiiiuled. The advance was composed of seventy 
men including non-commi«»sioncd of H. M. 55tli Regt. under 
the command of Lieiits. Bailey and Molloy. A picket of six- 
ty rank and tile with one native officer, and a due proportion 
of non-cominissioiicd of the 9th Regt. N. i. coininanded by 
Ensign Robertson of that corps, together with a similar num- 
ber of the 3lst Regt. L. I. under the immediate control of En- 
sign Babington of the L. f., the pioneers were also with the ad- 
vance. instructions were given to me previous to our breaking 
ground, to cover and tlank the advance with the Light tiifantiy 
— at the same time the Major stated to me that on our ap 
pro ich to the stockade of Huk’h he would entrust me with one 
half of the advance as au assaulting party, while he in pi rson 
would coiuinand the other. It was with the highestsati-^fac- 
tioii that while about 100 paces in front with the skirmishers 
I remarked the steady manner in which our men with young 
Babington conducted themselves ; they evidently displayed an 
anxiety to amulatc those admirable steady sepoys, the Kifle 
Company of the 24th Regiment Native Infantry, who under 
Captain Sc ott and Llt^utenani Kerr were engaged in Hanking 
the column. Not a shadow of that precipitancy which had so 
maiked their proceedings on the previous clay was now observa- 
ble aiiioagst them — careful and stealthy as cats they felt every 
inch of their way — the jungle being sufficiently dense on either 
side to authorize their doing so, nor did they dream of filing 
till they had obtained a correct and steady aim. After the 
first two miles the road had almost entirely disiippeared and 
you may judge of the labour of iho pioneers, when 1 inform 
you, that it occupied a period of nearly two hours ere the guns 
could be brought the distance of half a mile. About 7 or B we 
were delighted to hear a very brisk and interesting caniionado 
from Col. Lindsay’s column — this was his successful attack 
on 'Rumasawmy Kunnawye, which stockade he had carriiMl be 
assault on both flanks with trifling loss. About half past o 
the column had arrived on the margin of a dense jungle, on ihy 
distant high grounds of which, it was understood, and by thJ 
guides asserted to be the case, that the stockade would be 
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fall’ll! in with. It became necessary that a road should he 
made down a very ‘leep declivity and aero s a raitE'c of paddy 
grounds, before the" uniis could be brought even to the skirls 
of the jun«le, whieli m sobei earnest was a coiifoundodly detiae 
one, principally coini^o.-^ed of iaige foiesl tiees, sniping had 
ceased tor >oine time when asmait Im* was suddenly thrown in 
fioiii a hatxiful of Cooraas, who under cover of the jungle 
thought to iiavo done, consideiablc ex' cntion on the right of 
tlic a<lvaiicing column; they were speedily dislodged by three 
rounds tioia the guns, and driven fin ihor hai:k into their sheU 
ter by the i‘iti< s. It was now evident that an awful long time 
must, <d necessity, (>la|)se ere the guns could by possibility be 
brought acio^vs to the Jungle. 'I'his was the golilen moruerit for 
sending out a brace of reconnoitring partie.^. £lad goodi iforma** 
tion been oblaiiic‘d at this ciitical juncture, 1 may venture to 
say, that in ail probability a very different result might have 
attended the ovenini* s operation. ITnhappilv the hour and a 
half, \%liich was eoiiMiimMl in effecting the passage of the guns, 
jiassed iiiilicoded ; our Hankers and the riHes lay at their 
taMj vvitlijii the jungle, covering the wroking parties. Though 
we at that time knew notiiiiig about it, the stockado was actu*> 
ally situated witliin a mile and a half of the spot which afford- 
ed the Haiikeis such excellent cover, its position was on the 
top of a range of lunghts of considerable elevation, inclitiiiig 
slightly to our left, thickly studded with ju igle and magniti- 
cent teak trees t3veii to their >iimmit, aHbrding splendid cover 
for reconnoitring. The guns having been got acioss, the skir- 
mishers were drawn in ; it wa«;.uow half past 11. Major Bird 
having sent for me ordered me to form a rec‘oiiiioitriiig part}^ 
sharp — the half of the advance fell in. I rr^ceivecl minute 
instriictioiis and staited off with Baiiy of the 55th Kegt. and 
Bobeitson of the Sbh N. t. We had to make a considerable 
detour to our right with the hope that by penetrating the jun- 
gle ill that diiectioii we might hit upon ^olne passage which 
would atford us an opportunity of viewing the left Hank of the 
stockade, (as on starting we fronted it) or by better luck still 
fall on its rear. Foitiine appealed at first propitious ; we 
quickly fell in with a village evidently deserted but an hour 
or so previous to our arrival, as the domestic cattle and fowls 
were ranging about in abundance. We then hit upon a deep 
ravine, apparently leading in the direction of the object of our 
pursuit, our passage was much impeded by large trees having 
been felled and piled on each other every 20 pages across 
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this ravine. To remove the obstacles we had no means, conse- 
quently surmounted them by climbing^ over the best way we 
could ; and were enjoying the expectation of an early brush 
at the stockade, when to our infinite chagrine we distinctly 
heard the 6eld officer's hugl<es loudly sopnding the re-call ; so 
promptly was this obeyed, (hat in the hurry I suddenly diaap* 
peered beneath the earth, having fallen into an infernal sunken 
magazine of s4ore-rooin, redolent with the vile effiiivia oil, 
ghee and a thousand other villainous compounds, out of this I 
was luggediieck and crop by the men of the 55th, who heartily 
enjoyed my confusion. On rejoining the advance a few 
minutes breathing time was allowed, while a dram was i.ssued 
to the Europeans. The two parties for the assaults were then 
told off; the advance guard being equally divided between 
Major Bird and myself. However as we were separating, a 
support was sent up from the column, it consisted of Capt. 
Baty of the 55th Regt. with five and twenty of his fine Light 
Company, and Lieutenants Gordon and Martin 3 st Light 
Infantry, with, I believe, a sub-divisiun of their men ; these 
parties both joined Major Bird, My instructions were shortly 
and explicitly given me by the Major, Jt was the decided and 
expressed intention of tlie Brigadier that the two assaulting 
parties should attack in flank, or if attainable in reverse, while 
the guns were to be brought to play on the front of the stock- 
ade. I mean the barrier. My party intending to attack the 
left of the enemy’s works, 1 was directed not to penetrate the 
jungle very deeply to our right, but rather to skirt it and if 
possible to keep within hail of the field officer’s bugles ; it 
was their fore agreed between us that, in order to prevent our 
crossing fire witli each other, that both parties should sound 
the bugles every ten minutes. Major Bird, [ presume, did not 
at all intend to enter the thick of the jungle, his object being 
to wind round it, making a detour to his own left, hoping by 
this to fall in with the rear of the stockade. I was furnished 
with a guide who really possessed the confidence of the Briga- 
dier, and T am inclined to suppose was abo thought well of by 
the Deputy Assistant Qr. Mr. General, Capt. Simpson, who 
was at iiis post with the advance the whole day. We started 
in high spirits. I could plainly decipher delight and antici- 
pation in the sunburnt countenances of the two fine young 
officers who accompanied me, Lieut. Bailey and Ensign 
Robactson ; as also on each bronzed face of the gallant 
55ihwith whoiuit is positively a pleasure to serve% The men 
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K>f the 9th kept up admirably^ and turned out six volunteers of 
their grenadiers to flank the leading section of the Europeans. 
We proceeded steadily. The lads of the d5th cracking their 
jests with each other much to our entertainment. Supposing 
thcit we were rapidly approaching our destination, T was some* 
what surprised at the guide suddenly leading us to a deep ra<- 
viiie, which terminated in a ruuged narrow and exceedingly 
steep ascent, formed of. large bio ken stones, evidently a high 
road to some place or other, thickly intersected every 10 or 16 
yards with enormous large trees cut down and thrown directly 
across our way. The tintught instantly flashed across my mind 
that our guide was intentionally deceiving us, and wilfully 
leading us to the very front of the stockade ; this was neither 
ill accordance with my wishes nor the orders 1 had received, 
as I had not a single pioneer tior a solitary scaling ladder with 
me. With a portion of former 1 ought, properly speaking, to 
have been furnished. 1 questioned the guide in every possible 
way; he having undertaken to lead me by a Bukhra-ke-rusta 
or sheep path ; his reply at least was so plausible that 1 could 
scarcely withhold a portion of belief. ** Should 1 lead you, 
said he, to the front of the tliut or stockade, must I not be the 
first that the Coorgas will shoot ? am 1 not in front with you V* 
This was specious reasoning. Nothwithstmidiiig 1 was perfect- 
ly correct in my supposition ; the hareinzaad was actually 
leading us direct to the very barrier ** the gate of slaughter” 
as it has since been styled At this moment finding the 
impediments to our progress greatly increase. I confess [ was 
desirous of drawing olf our party somewhat to the right into 
the deep and perfectly itnperviofis jungle, for I expected every 
moment that a volley from the enemy among us would intrtinate 
our approximatfbn to his stockade, but I verily believe the 
devil himself would have failed in persuading our gallant 
Europeans to diverge one yard either to the right or left. No- 
thing was left to us but scrambling over the impediniirents or 
crawling beneath them — for about half an hour we had altoge- 
>«.ther lost the sound of the field officer’s bugle. We were 
within 100 paces from the outer barrier when it was report- 
ed to me that Major Bird’s party was observed at a dis- 
tance in the lew grounds omtiiig his way aHd proceed- 
ing by the identical road vrhich we had ascended.. We 
hailed him with our bugle ; he replied by directing tis td 
halt till he had formed a junction with us ; we joined ; 
^ Europeans were directed to fall back and gite thoaC' 
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uader Major Bird as coiniuaiiding oflicer tli^ pas. My own 
position was of course now with the loadiiii; section of the 
Eiiropeaiiii^ of my own party. The whdle rested for 3 or 4 
minutes that tlie pioneers niiaid come up. Tlie uieii fell in, 
and down came the anticipated volley of iniiski^try. Cheerful 
huzzas responded to the hre. Majoi Bird and lloriot instantly 
led on the leading sections which divided to the light and lelt, 
and rapidly commenced a roar of muNkf'try along both breasts 
of the stockade ; Ihe action was earned on with spiiit on both 
sides. The stockade itself was so inimitahly masked that it 
was uitoily inipossihle to distinguish scarcely an iota of the 
breast woik alth'mgh standing near to the harrier gate; a deep 
ditch within the harrier; a stioiig pa'isade without, with a 
glacis, covered .the inner wails. 1 shall avoid entering very 
minutely into the particulars of the adair — tliey are on official 
record. After some confide table time had elapsed, and «>nly 
about 8 or 10 pioneeishad got up to the barrier gate, wheie 
they instantly received -their death wound**. 1 ohswved Major 
Bird apparently extremely anxious that the pioneers should be 
sent up to liiinjin order that the barrier might be foiced, J-Ie 
walked down about ten paces calling out loudly for the aid u« 
qiiired — it came not — niethought 1 could decipher the feelings 
of a biave man anxious to get the assistance he stood so much 
in need of, yet feat iiig that a single retrogiade step on his part 
might by possi' ility be misinterpreted by the Europeans or by 
his own men who wore intermingled with tbeiii. Whether I 
rightly judged the Major’s feelings on this occasion he best can 
say. lie returned double quick, nor did 1 conceive I was want- 
ing in my duty when 1 slept out and asked him if he would 
allow me to go down the hill and exert myself in bringing up 
the pioneers he so much wanted, lie iiisUXicted me to do so 
forthwith. 1 1 happily T passed through a pretty considerably 
smart fire iiiihit — the cross fire from both flanks of the stock- 
ade during the whole of the action concentrating on this path- 
way by which we had ascended. Having stumbled on a string 
of bodies laying on their faces apparently motionle’^s, 1 ima- 
gined they were dead — it fortunately turned out otherwise. 
The picket of the 9th Regt. having lo.st their oflicer, young 
Robertson, who was shot through the head at the early part 
of the attack and died instantly, and having no confidence 
in their native officer whom I saw snug under cover, I 
should imagine became slightly confused for the moment and 
possibly somewhat disheartened at their loss. A few of them 
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fecbgttized mentioned their toss and loudly called ofi’ me 
to have an officer of« their Regt. sent up to them. The fire?gae 
so heavy that I had neither time nor inclination to pturfi^ 
but mentioned to them f would return in a few minutes wiim 
pioneers, and I expected they would then follow me to tMi 
barrier. So long as young Robertson had been with tfiem ttmjy 
intermingled in the action most freely with the men of the hist 
and were equally as hotly engaged as the Light Infantry. Phflt 
Robertson it was his maiden and his last. 'Having with ' sonm 
difficulty procured a handful of pioneers, some five and twCtl^ 
^r so, with two short ladders, I was hastily returning widi thMk 
towards the harrier, when at no great distance from it I t4^' 
ceived a matchlock hall clean through the front part of my 
left wrist, striking my pistol out of my hand ; the shock uatti- 
rally caused me to stumble. In an instant I was seized *by the 
legs and pulled down a declivity by sotne sepoys, and stowbd 
away very comfortably under cover of a tree. Jluviiighled (>ro- 
fuseiy for more than half an hour, I naturally became dread- 
fully faint, though surrounded by sepoys who saw tne ble^dte|f, 
I could not obtain from them even a piece of rag to slaunch tw 
wound. The heat was intolerable, it was at this monient^tHIt 
« sepoy of the 9th threw me a cloth, with which I bttlidag* 
ed the wound and stopped the bleeding in a great measarb> 
Having returned to the path-way I met Lieutenant IMdrtitt 
who had been knocked down, fortunately his life had 
been preserved by the ball actually lodging iu the till 
work of his pouch, which had got out of its proper place 
and shifted to the side of his lungs ; the ball now remains in 
his pouch. He also had twice endeavoured to reiaspira 
the men of the 9th with confidence but without material suc- 
cess, their own officers they required and none else. SoRm 
time after this Martin being again with his own men was shot 
through both legs, he is however doing well. Before crawUug 
down to have my wound dressed, I considered it right as the 
men of the 9th belonged to my party to endeavour to prevail 
on them to follow me towards the barrier many or ' them 
sprung up ; my bandage having now opened the bleeding had 
freely recommenced. I fell from faintness, > and a dizziaans, 
soon rendered every thing imperceptible to me. Igot sMm ' 
water from one of my own sepoys wnich refreshed me ^yond. 
measure. By dint of crawling, ducking, and at times runakip^ 
that I might avoid being pot^, I got safe down to tbo/Mh, 
luma. While descending 1 met Colonel Mill steadily hiadtif| 
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on his men to the support of the assaulting party, as rapidly 
.as I could give utterance 1 entreated of him to avoid as much 
as possible the high road, sheltering his men on the descent to 
his right; he took no notice of this really good advice, and 
consequently had not a few of his bravo fellows placed hors 
de combat before it might be said they had even engaged in the 
action. The Colonel was perfectly regardless of his own safe- 
ty, this I presume is a feeling only to be acquired by a long 
apprenticeship to danger. It is an enviable sensation procure 
at how you will. He had not been very long at the barrier 
gate when he appeared in depressed spirits at the sight of so 
many of his Own brave soldiers falling so thick around him ; 
he would listen to no advice, and refused to take even a mo- 
mentary cover from the hot hre in which he stood as I under- 
stand by the side of Bird and Ueriot Ucriot about this time 
received his first wound, being slh)t through tlie right teg he 
lell, and was being carried to the rear by his own men on 
their shoulders when be received a ball through his left arm 
which at the moment was laying across his heart. The ball 
glided off by his leftside. Col. Hill was towards the termina- 
tion of the combat shot directly through liis lungs, the ball pas- 
sing clean through his body ; he sunk his head upon his chest 
called for two or three of his officers by name, spoke to them 
and died. Young Babington of the 31st Light Infantry, who 
had during the whole day displayed the highest zeal and intre- 
pidity, was shot near the barrier gate by a jiiijall ball entering 
his chest and passing through his»body ; he fell mortally wound- 
ed near to his commanding officer Major Bird, with whom he 
held some conversation, grasped bis hand, and panting for 
breath said, Farewell, 1 am dying.’’ He expired in a few 
minutes ; how the Major himself escaped is almost miraculous, 
exposed as he was to the whole brunt of this iniirderoiis tire, 
surrounded by the dying and the dead, he had for nearly four 
hours escaped unhit. At length he received a severe blow on 
the forehead, which knocked him over. Happily it was almost a 
spent ball by which he had been struck, and it fortunately has 
occasioned him no after material injury. Lieutenant Robertson 
who commanded the grenadiers of the 55th, received a hand- 
some charge of small broken pieces of old iron in his right 
hip, whisli caused him to limp considerably, though even in 
liiilpifl|||^;i^e still preserved that graceful gait for which he is so 
dispa^b^k^^ by the ladies. Captain Warren of the 55th was 
alib wounded in the leg; the ball was extracted. The unex- 
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atnpled loss of U. M. 55th Rcj^t. was distressing. 1 refer 
you to the official ri'turns, 31 killed and 00 wounded out of 260 
who were engaged, indeed a sa^ proportion. The loss our 
own corps, the Light (nfan tty, was also considerable. AtV^^a 
remarked that young Lieut. De Wareiine of the 55th wh^R 
the ladders were brought up was seen using every possii^e 
exertion to fix them at the barrier with his own bands, while 
undkr a very heavy tiro. Having been 41 hours under this Air 
and very exertion that could possibly have been made by man 
to carry the ^losilion by assault having been attempted^ 
though in vain, llie Aeld officer summoned a council of war 
when a retreat was decided upon. When with the column, my 
wound having been attended to, T had leisure to make to my* 
Fclf the following observations, viz. That the Brigadier was 
with the guns in front of the column during the whole engage- 
ment, consequently he could not have seen any portion of 
the stockade, also I remarked that it would have been ira* 
practicable to have brought the guus nearer to tlm barrier than 
they were, owing to the deep ravines and steep ascents. The 
biigade of guns was commanded on that occasion by as intre* 
pid, Ane and pomising a young officer as ever breathed,*— one 
whose heart beat high that day for distinction and whose gallant 
beaiiiig and iinremitted exertions on this as on every occasion 
during the Toorg service, secured to him the admiration of every 
officer of the column, — I allude to Lieutenant Timmins of 
the Madras Artillery. I answered a question put to me by 
Colonel Waugh to this effect, that the guus could not, I 
thoiiglit, bo brought nearer in^iroper time — the distance of .the 
guus from the barrier (the direction which 1 also pointed out 
to Colonel Waugh as being considerably to his right) was a 
good three quariois of a mile at a rough guess. Had* our 
column been furnished with shells it could, i presume, without 
difficulty have shelled the Coorgas out ; there was not our., in 
the whole brigade. The enemy, as the retreat commeno^, 
began Aring the jungle around us. The retreat, though 
some little contusion at Arst, was conducted admirably end 
almost as steadily as if on a parade ground, not even a solitary 
bullock was lo^i. It was covered by two companiea of^Ibe 
dlst L. 1. under Lieut. Briggs who with Lieut. Brett hid 
been sent up as supports to Major Bird. Many eatjleaY^IPij^ 
were made by the enemy to annoy the retreating. 
these attempts were speedily checked. Sniping contujyi^ 
smartly during the whole of the retreat which was .a.diiljijiflQa 
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of four miles^ being the ground we started from in the rnorn**^ 
ing where we arrived about 7 or B in the evening. Consider- 
able apprehensions where eirtertaitied as to the probability of 
the enemy making a night attack on the camp. 11 ad the Coor- 
gas been an enterprising enemy they would certainly have- 
attacked us, and decidely at a great advantage from our 
ground being almost circums ribed with hills and jungle. 
'I'he sepoys of both Regiments were not in the best of hu- 
mourSy the sentries in general in that state of nervous excite* 
men! that they appeared well disposed to fire on any who- 
approached tb^.m either friend dr foe. I he night wus pitchy 
dark, so in order to secure the less chance of any misadventure 
to myself, 1 thought proper to dispense with the services of 
an escort in going my rounds at night. There was some trifling 
sniping during the night, but no attack whatever was attempted 
on our position. I have brought you now to the hour of mid- 
night or the dd and take my leave by enclosing you a copy 
of the BrigadI morning orders of the 4th, as they relate to the 
business of the preceding day. 

Your obedient servant, 

G. W. H13TCHISON, Capt, BUt Uegt. L. I. 
Camp ilferAaro, Coorg^ May 2, 1B:)4. 

INSOLVENTS* COURT — Saturday, June 7, 1834. 

Four prisoners, viz. The Hon’ble Capt. Wm. Hamilton, 
Major F. J. Spiller, Lieut. W. Wymer, and Lieut. D. Wig- 
gins were brought up for iheir dtecharge. 

Hon*ble Capt. Hamilton examined by Mr, Turton, I am 
acquainted with Mr, Donnithorne, and was introduced to him 
by a relation of his in i829. 1 had no previous acquaintance 
with him ; I was then proceeding to Eiiglund, being in a bad 
state of health; 1 never lived in his house; I occasionally dined 
but never slept there. 1 resided at Barfoot’s Hotel. I dined 
oftener at Barfoot’s than at Mr. Donnithorne’s. I came 
down to Calcutta in August or September 1829. 1 received 

from my brother Lord Belhaven a letter to draw some money, 
but did not state it was for £1,500, 1 cannot state any par- 

ticular sum. 1 destroyed Lord Belhaveii’s letter with some 
other pa^rs, not supposing it Would ever be of any use. 1 
destroyed *it either after 1 went home or before. 1 have no 
particular recollection of destroying the letter. 1 thought it of 
no consequence. I shewed that letter to Mr. Charles M or- 
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gttfi of Mackintosh’s house; I think be took a copy of tibat 
part allowing me to draw the money. I asked Mr. Doddi- 
thorne to endorse tlm bill along with my cousiii' Mr. £dwai^ ' 
Marjoribanks. 1 was given to undentand by Mr. Morgai>« 
that if two peiaoiis endorsed the bilit it would be excepted* 
To the best of my knowledge Mr. Marjoribanks was at that 
time solvent. 1 never knew that he was not tlH after lus 
death. 1 assigned no rea^n to Mr. Donnithorne taendorso 
the bill. 1 told Mr. Dohnitliorne to endorse the bill to enable 
me to get the money. 1 cannot say on how many bills 1 got 
Donnithorne’s endorsement ; 1 dare say 1 got il^to two bills. 

1 may have got it to three. 1 am quite sure 1 not it to two. 

1 am not sure I did not get four. I don’t think I ever had 
any thing to do with Messrs. Fergusson and Company; 
[looking at a protest] it appears to be a bill of mine, but it is 
not in my hand writing ; 1 dare say 1 drew it. I was not an 
endorser of any bills on Messrs. Fer^u^^son and Company. 

1 don’t believe I received the amount « f the bill at all. 1 
drew on Lord BeUiaven to enable me to pny iny debts and my 
passage home. 1 suppose I did receive value for that bill ; 
the bill is drawn by me on Mr. Donnithornr. I never receiv- 
ed a single sixpense from Messrs. Fergusson and Company. 

1 frequently received money from Mr. M aijoribaoks. I le- 
ceived that money (amount of the bill) from the hands of Mr. 
Morgan. Nine thousand rupees is admitted in my schedule 
to have been received from Mr. Donnithorne. this bill torms 
a pait of the 9,000 Ks. Mr. Donni throne never i(*nt me any 
money, except by having pM the dishonored bills he bad 
endorsed. 1 don’t remember how many bills Mr. Donnithorne 
accepted. 1 calculate upon three bids, and if drawn, it must 
be for £300 each. 1 never thought it necessary to enquire 
what he paid. I wont swear that I did nut draw 4 bills of 
£300. each ; but swear that my schedule is true ; to the best 
of my belief [looking at 3 bills^liese bills were drawn by iffe, 
the first bill and these are dmerent. 1 don’t remember to 
what extent I drew through Messrs. Alexander and Company 
on Lord Belhaven. 1 drew other bills through friends on 
Lord Belhaven at the same time. I drew other bills, some 
in favor of Mr. Coull. Ihis was before I drew on Mr. 
Donnithorne. I drew on Mr. Coull in 1828 and on Mr. 
Donnithorne in 1829. To the best of my knowledge I received 
Lord Belhaven’s letter in 1827 at Almorah ; I drew all the 
bills on the authority of that letter. I drew the other bille ia 
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favor of Colonel Faithful, I drew in favor of liiin, and I dare 
say in favor of ^others also. The nature of my debt to Major 
Night is that he paid a debt foi- me. I div3w in favor of Colonel 
Faithful in 1827* My debt to Captain Veysey is partly for a 
horse and partly for a bungalow rent. 1 drew in favor of Colo* 
nel Faithful at loa^t 0,000 Rs. I drew in favor of Alexander 
and Company in 1820. Lord Belhaven paid Colonel Faithful’s 
bill, but 1 don’t know when ; he paid about £900 for me ; 
to Colonel iPaithful, 1 think he paid £600. Lord Belhaven 
never complained of my drawing upon him ; tbU £ swear 
positively. JL left Calcutta for England about t\ie last week 
of Decemoer, 1829. My brother refused to acc€:pt of Mr. 
Coull’s debt. 1 heard of it somewhere about May last year ; 
I was then in London. Lord Belhaven told me that he had 
paid some, but owing to his misfortunes he was unable to pay 
any more. I never made any endeavours to take up the 
disiionored bills. Lord Belhaven told me to draw sulKcient 
sums to free myself from debt in this country, pay iny pa * 
sage, and return to England, in bills for £300 each payable 
at intervals of one month ; with reference to the bills of 
Messrs. Mackintosh and Alexander they were payable one 
month after each other. 1 did destroy Lord Belliaven’s letter 
authorizing me to draw upon him in England ; 1 think i des- 
troyed it with my papers. I swear that all the bills I drew 
were on the authority of Loid Belhaveii’s letter ; I did not 
think it necesisary to state this in the bills. I did not consider 
these as gifts or loans, but partly my own. Lord Belhaven 
had a right to take mine, aiidjiUcotisidered 1 had a right upon 
his. The name of my a^ieiit was James Dundas, now John 
Dundas in St. Andrew’s Square, Ediiiburah, No. 29. Mr. 
James Dundas was my father’s agent ; my fatlier died in 1814. 

I don’t know what iiiy father left me; he left a Will, but I 
never saw it ; be left me something T know ; what sums 1 
hftve received 1 cannot give e^n a rough guess. 1 believe 1 
was to receive the interest of%10,000. I never assigned over 
or mortgaged tlnit interest under the will ; I dare say Lord 
Belhaven has paid more than £10,000 for mo. There was a 
legacy left me by my uucle Colonel Bailey for £2,000 ; 1 
think I have received the whole ; there were three other 
legacies from toy three sisters, one of £ 1 ,000, and the others 
for £000 each. [Captain Hamilton at first refused to tell the 
names of the persons^ to whom he had made over the legacies, 
but upon Sir John Grant’s observing that it was for him to 
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form an opinion with what candour Captain HamiUon would 
disclose his affairs he continued.] The whole of my sister^e 
legacy of £l»500 I gave Mr. Paterson who was my brotber^S 
factor, (as a pt^rson who gathers rent is called in Scotland) till 
1833 ; he hati always been in the habit of procuring several 
little things for me. lie might have paid it all away to old set* 
vants and others, I made 'oyer the money to Mr. .Paterson in 
December 1830. 1 did .not know that Mr. DbnnJthprne’s bill 

was not honored in 1833. Lord Belhaven told nle that bwing to 
his misfortunes he could not at that time pass the bills 1 bad 
drawn. 1 had then as I have now every reason to believe 
that at a future period Lord Belhaven would pay tK^hillSf 
though not with Lord Belhaven’s money. I have every reason 
to believe that Lady Belhaven will piy them out of her. sepa- 
rate money. 'I he other two legacies I spent and gave away in 
a similar manner to the last. The first legacy of £500 t first 
made over to a person by the name of Johnstone, 1 received 
the legacy in 1830, 1 made it over to Johnstone immediately 
after 1 got it. 1 placed it in his hands, and gave him instruc- 
tions to keep it, and from time to time to pay it as 1 required ; 
what had not been distributed, 1 placed in the hands of Mr. 
Jack, about £250 or £300. Mr. Jack is a farmer at Uddingtori ; * 
1 gave him instructions to make small donations ; it was all dis- 
tributed in donations in about six months ; 1 also drew upon him 
for hire of post chaises, &c. I never had an account from Mr. 
Jack, he was alive when I left Scotland. The third legacy of 
£500 I deposited and spent in same way ; Mr. Dundas may 
be in possession of some part. * had some other very small 
legacies left me, which 1 directed to be given to some of my 
relations. There was landed property left me under the wifi 
of Captain Bailey ; but if T took it, I was to pay certain lega- 
cies from it ; the whole property was sold by my consent ; I 
had £2000 ; this was at the death of Colonel Bailey in 1815; 
Mrs. Bailey died in 1822 or 1823 ; the property was sold the 
year she died or the year following. 1 am Lord Bclhaven’s only 
brother, the family property is not entailed, a' part of the pro- 
perty is. Lord Belhaven has no children, his Lordship was mar- 
ried in 1816, bis age I think is about 42. 1 believe that if Lord 
Belhaven died to-morrow, I should not come in for a farthing ; 
on Lord Belhaven"s death I would be the nearest heir; my^ 
sister 1 think would come in before. ' Not an acre df my 
grandfather’s land is entailed ; and if I were to insert all tKdisie 
remote contingencies in my Schedule, 1 might have ' iiserted 
half the county of Lanarkshire. 
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Mr. Smithy attorney for Messrs. Thacker and Companyt 
the detaining creditors then examined Chaplain Hamilton ra« 
gardiog the purchases he had made and tlie bill drawn on ac- 
count; after which, Mr. Strettell, attorney for Captain Ha- 
milton, obtained leave to put a few questions to him regarding 
the nature of the misfortunes of Lord Belhaven. Captain 
Hamilton said that se vet al years ago Lord Belhaven was ad- 
vised by some of his friends to build .a large Distillery which 
cost about £1,80, 000. and kept up at enormous expence : his 
lordship never received half per cent on it, on the contrary it 
was the p in of Lord Belhaven and of him also. 

Captain Hamilton was then remanded for the amendment 
of his schedule, of one of the four bills endorsed by Mr. 
Donnithorne not having been included in the item noticed 
in his examination till next Saturday week. 

Lieut. Wymer’s case was called on, Mr. Macnaughten 
as assignee applied for the deduction of the one*third of the 
insolvent’s pay for the benefit of his creditors, this was le^t for 
the future consideration of the Court and the Insolvent was 
discharged. 

Lieut, Wigginses case being caHed on, Mr. Collier ap- 
peared in behalf of some creditors, that a part of the insol- 
vent's pay be deducted for the benefit of his creditors. Lieu- 
tenant Wiggins said, that his pay was only I09 Bs. 6 annas, 
out of which he could not pay a penny as he bad to join his 
Regiment, which was as far off as Mhow, and had besides a 
variety of expeucee to incur.^ This was left for the future 
consideration of the court, and the insolvent was discharged, 

Major Spiller next got his discharge, after some obser- 
vations by the Commisshmer on the enormous amount of his 
debts which were upwards of dj iakbs of Rupees. The de- 
duction of Major Spilier’s pay being left as in the other cases, 
for the future consideration of the Conti.— India Gazette, 

Saturday, Junb 28, 1834. 

Agreeably to the order of the Court the HovCble Captain 
William Hamilton was again brought up for his discharge ; 
he was remanded on the 7th instant to amend his schedule, 
which was done. The amended schedule being filed only the 
day before, Mr. Turton objected to the case proceeding, as he 
had BO. time to see the schedule, or to communicate with his 
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client on Uie subject. The learaed Coimnissiou^. wisbed to 
defer the. hearing ott that ground, and imputed mueb hhHM 
both to the insolvent^ End his attoosey foe tiieir delay io til^ 
the amended schedule, which must hare presented opposing 
creditors from seeing the same or of availing themselves .of any 
flaws. J/r. Turlou said if the Court would go on with tihe' 
case, he would take no advantage of that dbjectiou, bat would 
go into the merits of it. . The Court complied, but proceeded 
first with other cases of both Courts, that Mr. Turtoii might 
see the schedule, which however he was unable to do from his 
other engagements. On the case being resumed, the learned 
Counsel addressed the Court in opposition to the Insolvent’s 
discharge : he said ho was sorry he was placed in a situatioB 
where it was his duty to oppose a gentleman on such grounds. 
He dri^w the attention of the Court to the 57th and dfith sec* 
lions of the Act. The first of these sections says : In case 

it shall appear to the Court that any such Iqsolrent has firau* 
dulentiy with intention to conceal the state of his or her aflairs, 
or to defeat the objects of this Act, destroyed, or otherwise 
wilfully prevented, or purposely witiiheld the production of 
any book, paper, x>r writing, relating to such of his or her af- 
fairs as are subject to investigation under this Act ; or keep or 
cause to be kept false books or made false entries in, or with^ 
out entries, from, or wilfully altered or falsified any sufh book^ 
paper, or writing ; or that such Insolvent has irattdulEotly, 
with intent of diminishing the sum to be divided among- bis or 
her creditors, or of giving an ii^due preference to the' said cre- 
ditors, discharged or concealed any debt due to or from the 
said Insolvent ; or made away with, charged, mortgaged, or 
concealed any part of his Or her property, of what kind sohver; 
then it sliall and may be lawful for sUch Corrt to adjudge thkt 
such Insolvent shall be so discharged, and so entitled as afore- 
said, so soon as he or she shall have been in custody, for such 
period, not exceeding three years in the whole, as the Court 
shall direct.” The learned Counsel contended that .the ac- 
counts of the giving away of the legacies left to the Insolvent, 
if credible, was a fraud on the creditors, and that they could 
have been made with no other intention, and to defeat the ob- 
jects of the Act ; for in the manner he haa described the spend- 
ing of the money and knowing his brother was ttnhble to akonor 
his drafts, the returning to India and 'takhigthe .bei^t of the 
Act, he must liai)« contemplated. Hie drafts anMTunt^ to 
40,000 rupees, nearly the amount of^the legacies ha received* ^ 
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^nd which he lavished away ; he opposed the Insol vomit’s dia; 
charge on this section on the ground of b^s having made away 
with tl)€se sums of money with the intentibn ;of defrauding his 
creditors, and defeating the objects of the Act by concealing a 
part of his property. The learned Counsel then read the 58t^ 
section. lu case it shall appear that si/ch lusolvent shall have 
contracted any of the debts fraudulently, or by means of breach 
of trust, or by means of false pretence^, or without having any 
reasonable or probable expectation at the time when contracted, 
of paying the , same, &g. then it shall and may be lawful for 
Itnch Court to adjudge that such Insolvent shall be so discharg- 
ed, as soon as he shall have been in custody for a period not 
exceeding tWo years in the whole." He contended on behalf 
of Mr. Dounithorne, that from the Insolvent's own admission 
it appeared that the debt he contracted with Mr. Donniihoriie 
was under false pretences. Though the fraud be not sufficient 
to indict a party, yet if credit was obtained under false pre- 
tences, it was enough to make it incumbent on the Court to 
remand the party under that clause, in looking at the cir- 
cumstances of the case it appeared that Captain Hamilton re- 
ceived in 18*27, a letter from his brother Lord Belhaven, which 
must have been in reply to one written by him in 1826, where- 
in according to his own account, bo stated he was obliged to 
go to the Hills for the re-establishment of his health, hnd that 
his debts amounted to about ii>900 ; he received a reply from 
Lady Belhaven, that she was sorry to learn the bad state of 
his health, and that he should have resolved on going to the 
Bills instead of to Scotland for Us recovery ; Lord Belhaven 
wrote, authorizing him to draw the £900. This could hot 
have authorized him to draw £9,000, for it was only a letter of 
credit to the amount of £900. And that it was a fraud on 
Captain Hamilton’s part to use it afterwards as an existing let- 
ter of credit. In 1827 be drew at least 6,000 Rs, and iii 
March or April 1828, he drew in favor of Mr. Coull for 
6,000 Rs. ; Ibis was at least eighteen months prior to his mak- 
ing use of the letter with Mackintosh and Co., or obtaining 
Mr. Donnithorne’s indorsement Captain Hamilton had en- 
deavoured to satisfy the Court that, on account of the losses bis 
brother had 'met with, the draughts in 1829 were not honored, 
but the draughts drawn in favor of Mr. Coull eighteen months 
before mie not 'honoured. Notwithstanding this, he came 
down imiMto, resided with Mr. Maijoribanka, through whose 
intervMlteii he drew 12,000 Rs. from Alexander and-Co*, and 
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I 29 OOO Ra. from Mackintosh and and from Fergusson 
60 £300. ilow dM Captain Hamiitofi, obtain tTOe^c 
ments from Mr. Doonithorne ? He letter 01 ii., 

duction to him and asked him to endoniel^s 
strength of a letter of •credit ibat he4i^ on kia omter to 
considerable amount. At this titee 'fa^ had ,hQ 'pm^nce for 
saying lie had that letter of credit. l 6 aptain in 

dition to his other statements said, that in' 1820 tie ^thoidni- 
cated with his brother Lord Belli even, that his debls e^c^eided 
£900, and that he would be obliged to draw more, fd this he 
received no reply. Was a person who received a letter of 
credit in 1827 for £900 and drew more the following, yea**, jus- 
tified ill stating that he had an existing letter of credit, and get- 
ting people to endorse draughty to a considerable* amount on 
the strength of it 7 — which was really a fraud. He hacT con- 
cealed from Mr. Donnithorne that he had drawn other draftSt 
and Alexander and Co. knew nothing of his having drawn in 
favor of Mackintosh and Co. He used that lerter of credit 
he thought proper, not only as an existing letter of credit, buf as 
authorizing him to draw for more than it specified ; if that was 
not a frapd, an obtaining money under false pretences, then 
there was no such thing as fraud which could constitute a 
minal charge. The learned counsel contended th^^t Oppiain 
Hamilton had brought himself under the 58th section of the 
and that it was incumbent on the Court to comiiiit him .to jail for 
such a period as should teach others not to contract defits as they 
thought proper, without any prospects of liquidating themi^ pnd 
then apply for their discharge in that Court as a matter ojf 
course, with debts to the amount of forty or fifty thousand 
rupees without an anna to cover Uiem. Captain Hanuijf 0 tiv|ij|^ 
peared to have drawn 39,000 Rs on a letter of credit written^ 
years brfiire the time it was drawn. A man who receives a 
letter of credit for £900 and uses it to the extent of 39,000 Rs* 
shewing it to each as an existing letter of credit, aDdsay[ng 
nothing that he had drawn through others, was far froi^^beljn|^ 
honest. C'^tain Hamilton knew thatHhe draft drawn imfav^ 
of Colonel Frith was paid, and probably guessed that the, one 
drawn in favor of Mr. Cuulf Was not. W,(mt must have b^ii 
his fe^ings when he wrote to his brother from' Bantipcgp^ tel* 
ling nim that his debts exceeded much what he.bM 
stated, and that he should be forced to ' draw him iojTf 
larger pmount, and when he afterwar<ls drew on iliat jet^r of 
credit? Must he not have known at the time that he repre- 
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seEtod that letter to Mr. Donnithorne that be bad no prospects 
(if repaying the moneys when on the ev^ of his departure hO 
drew from Alexander’s, Mackintosh’s and Thacker’s nearly 
to the amount of 30»000 Rs. 7 ;l'he learned Counsel ivished 
to know if Captain Hamilton had any, hope of paying these 
debts when he contracted thfsi, not having been authorized by 
his brother to draw to any further extent after 18*27. He 
should have told Mr. D<»nnithorne when he asked him to en« 
dorse his drafts, how much he had already drawn upon the 
letter of credit, and how much more he intended. Jt was a 
complete frauds He did not say why the letter of credit was 
destroyed ; he once said he knew not where it was ; it then 
struck him, that it being of no further use, he had destroyed it 
with his other papers when he was going home. If the drafts 
were dishonored he would be made to shew on what authority 
he had drawn them ; there was nothing to show that the draughts 
were drawn on any authority, though he had sworn that ho 
drew them on the authority ot Lord Belhaven. It was painful 
to see a gentleman swear that he drew on authority, and then 
acknowledge that he had not even the inference Iq do so, con- 
cealing the real facts from those who pledged their credit. 
When the draughts were dishonored, he did not endeavour to 
take them up. Three days after his arrival in England, he 
saw his brother, who told him, he could not honor some of his 
draughts. None of the draughts which Mr. Donnithorne 
endorsed he had reason to think was fiaid, and yet what was 
the account he gave of the legacies which he received in 1830 
amounting to £2,500 ? [Captain Hamilton’s evidence relating 
to the disposal of the legacies which appeared in our former 
report of this case, was read.] He first said the legacies were 
left to himself, but this was contradicted in the amended sche- 
dule, where they were entered thus : — ** During the time that 
1 was at home three legacies were left me by my three sisters. 
These were however left under directions that I should lay 
out and distribute them amongst poor people on the estate 
of the family'. This I have done according to tho direc- 
tions of th^WilL” It was useless to think that any one could 
be permttIM to come into Court without any esouse for spend-* 
ing legacies bequeathetl to him, to retract by the insertion of 
such an item. K^lhe mere oath of an Insolvent were suflicient 
to carry him through the Court in spite of every thing, very 
little coUfidcnce eoilld be placed in the Act. During the time 
Captain Hamilton was in England, he received £2,500, and 
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bad a suiEcient sum* within very little, to meet all the draughts 
be had drawn when paving tbb country. At Edinburgh whan 
he passed himaelf as an Insolvent» he whs making presents 
lar: 4 ,e sums to difiereut people. It^wes observed, that, he .0;ii^ 
pected to liquidate his pebis oat of his salary ; he first, exht* 
bited debts to the amount of 48»000t rupees, ^ which now came 
up to6B,000 rupees, which su|n he expected to liquidate out of 
his salary. Sudi an assertion would not have* been belie ve<i if 
sworn to by a Hindoo ; no, nor from any other person, in 
reading the notes of Captain Hamilton’s evidence it appeared 
that pari of the legacies was spent in pobt chaise hire wbi^ 
was inconsistent with the inseition in the amended sobeduie, 
that the legac ies were given away in charity. The ie^cy left 
by Colonel Bailey went to the Edinburgh Agent, this legacy 
as well ns thr( e others may or may not be spent. It appeared 
the Insolvent’s intention was, to conceal bis property, taka the 
btMiefit of Uie Act, and go home enjoy his half pay and all 
thut he could manage in save* No honest man would have 
dispo-ed of these legacies in the way he had done, wbgn be 
had such debts to pay. Not a word of the way the legacies 
were disposed of could be believed. It wae far from his inten- 
tion to press upon any m but the man to be spared was eot 
the man of education and rank, who should have paid those 
who have lost by him. The learned Counsel then contended 
that under the dtUli section of the Act, the Insolvent should 
not be discharged without siifiering such imprisonment as may 
be a warning to others not to contract debts when they have 
no prospects of paying tlic same. 

Mr, Clarke addressed the Court on behalf of the Insol- 
vent, which he said he did under some dilficul^, not beipg 
present when his client was examined, upon which examina- 
tion his learned friend’s argument was founded, the lalacy of 
which he would expose. 

The C'oiiit offeied to read the notes taken of the evi- 
dence. 

Mr, Clarke returned tfa mfcs, and observed the argument 
advanced were not sufficiently weighty to give so inugb trou- 
ble; His learned friend depended more on oratory suposs 
than on the merits of his case, and had not left a st^^ un- 
turned to, oppose the Insolvent’s discharge. He thea .ail- 
verted to the several objections of bis friend, of notice 
having been given, then that sufficient lime was not giymijtbnd, 
when these fail him he resorted to what be called. faetk of 
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the case/* a great deal of which were matters of conjecture^ 
From the sections appealed to by his friend, the law would 
be seen, and from the examination of the Insolvent whether 
he had made himself obnoxious to the punishment imposed by 
those sections. He read the first section, and saw no evidence 
considering the Act as rigidly as penal statutes, that could 
warrant the Court in saying the Ihsolvent had made away or 
concealed any part of hts property. All that could be said 
against his client was that his accounts were not kept clear, 
but th'tt did not indicate that he made away with or concealed 
any part of bis property. All his friend's argument amounted 
to this : that the Insolvent instead of paying his debts, squan- 
dered away the legacies left him. This was culpable conduct, 
and he would not vindicate it. But it was not the conduct 
cognizable in this section, which applied to those who conceal 
propel iy, that after they are discharged, they may have the 
use of it. He then read the 58th section which said ** if any 
Insolvent shall haVe contracted debts fraudulently, or by 
means of breach of trust, or by false pretences, or without 
having any reasonable or probable expectation at the time 
when contracted of paying the same, This referred to 

the amount of the Insolvent’s debts, and the probability he 
had of paying them. He then referred to Captain Mac- 
Naghten’s case, the amount of whose debts was 1,38,407 Rs., 
and he had no assets, and nothing but his military pay to de- 
pend upon, and the prospects of future promotion in bis pro- 
fession. • He opposed Captain MacNaghten on tliat ground, 
but the Court aid not consider that he came under the 58th 
section of the Act as he had his profession open to him, and 
objection was over-ruled. The argument of his friend therc^- 
fore was unavailing. He should not have had recourse to 
these arguments but for his friend's dogmatical assertions; 
and if asked how the Coutt would act, be would shew his 
friend how the Court did act. Respecting the drafts drawn, 
he could hardly extract from his friend whether the letter 
of credit was only for £900 or whether it was otherwise. If 
his friend meant the former, it was a conjecture, in which 
catliB^ it is possible, that the letter was an open letter of credit. 

The evidence of the Insolvent stating the letter received 
from Lord Belhaven authorizing him to draw as much as he 
required, to pay his debts and his passage home, was read by 
fhc Court. 

Mr, CftirAe here entered at great length into the details 
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of his friends opposiUon« the sections of the Actuoderxini-*. 
sideration^ and in jiutificalion of bis client’s conduct in^dfSkW* 
ing drafts on the authority of his brother, and the probable, 
means of bis paying the same. In conclusion, he said* the* 
Act of Parliament ought tc> be strictly construed, and to brijag;' 
bis client under the OTih section it must appear clearly to the'* 
Court that fraud was commuted by him, and that he had no. 
probabiliW of paying to .remand under the other. 

Sir John Giant s9Lid \\e agreed entirely with the Counsi^l 
for the Insolvent who said that the 57th and 58th sections of' 
the Act are lobe considered as penal enactments and that they 
were consequently to be considered strictly : the words of the 
Act are that it shall and may be lawful for the Court ^c., with 
regard to the length of imprisonment, they are to be considered 
as words authorizing the Court to inflict imprison men t not ex- 
ceeding a ceitdin period on an Insolvent for having violated 
certain rules therein specified. There was nothing to guide the 
Court as to the facts except the information of the lusolvent 
himself; the Court was bound to take it as it stood, comparing 
it as in all cases with what is credible, and what other wise.** 
The first objections made to the Insolvent’s immediate discharge 
were, the ground in which it is insisted that the penalty of .IhgL 
Act should be inflicted on him under the 57th section. It tbeov 
became necessary to see what the ofTence s were mentioned ill 
that 57th section which was read, and which could only refec^ 
ill this case to the Insolvent’s having destroyed the letter be, 
received from his brother authorizing him to make the drafts. 

The opj)osiiig Counsel said be relied principally on the 
58th secti\)n. 

Sir John Grant continued : placed in the situation as be> 
was, he was bound to give a candid opinion. That there was 
as much carelessness in the conduct of the Insolvent as welt 
towards his own interest as that of those who lent him mo- 
ney, could not be denied : such carelessness on the part of any 
one was highly culpable. The letter being destroyed was an 
unfortunate ciicumstance, for if his affairs were confused, he 
might have been able to put it in the hands of those who were 
answerable for the payment of the drafts if not honoured. 
[The 57th section read.] There were no grounds to say 
the Insolvent did fraudulently with Intent to diminish the 
to be divided, or of giving an undue preference, conceal 
make away with his property. It did not appear to the 
however blameable it was considered for any one wbabi 
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abis to pay his debts to lay out sums whieh he got without pay« 
iag those debts*— he did not however comOi^withia the words of 
this section nor were there any grounds to impute the same to 
the Insolvent. If the Commissioner did not err in his conclu- 
sion of (he evidence^ and did not mismmstrue the statute, he 
saw no grounds under the 67t(i section, for refusing the Insol- 
vent his discharge. With regard to inilicting punishment un- 
der the 58th section of the Act which related to the contract- 
ing of debts fraudulently* Breach of trust was not imputed to 
the Insolvent, but false pretence was. But it is my opinion, 
continued the Commissioner, and that is not a new opinion, 
for I have had occasion to consider that clause of the Act be- 
fore, that false pretences in this penal clause, must receive 
tl)« same interpretation as in any other penal statute. It re- 
mains (o be seen whether this money was contracted fraudu- 
lently, which word embraces every description of what may 
be termed fraud, or whether contracted without any prospects 
on the part of the Insolvent to be able to pay it. 1 would de- 
sire it to be known, that so far as it depends on me, L siiall 
never be of opinion that a person who has contracted debts 
heedlessly should be dealt with on the footing of one entitled 
to the full benefit of the Act. It is indispensably necessary 
that different views should be taken of the two cases. That 
the Act should have the full interpretation under a meaning of 
the Legislature, and that a difference should obtain between an 
honest debtor, and one that has thoughtlessly contracted debts 
without any prospects of paying them. That that is a degree 
of guilt auiounting to fraud no one would assert ; and when a 
direct fraud appears one may deseive under this Act a severe 
punishment. The Insolvent was charged with having used a 
letter which authorized him to draw to a certain amount, for 
drawing more than the letter authorized. [The insolvent’s 
evidence was read.] (ilackintosh and Co. must have been 
aware of the nature of the letter and Mr. Donnithorne knew 
that they would accept the draft when endorsed. The Insolvent 
believed Mr. Marjoribanksto be a man of property. Mackintosh 
and Co. must have been aware of the contrary. By the evi- 
dence it appeared that the Insolvent bad often drawn before on 
bis brother who had honored other drafts drawn by him, and 
that he received no communication firomhis brother for draw- 
ing so much* The letter appeared to be a genet al letter, refer- 
ing to no statement that be should require £900; Lady J)el- 
baven replied to that, and his brother wrote ti him authorizing 
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him to draw for such sums as mi^ht be necessary to pay off 
his debts and his pas^^age home. ' Throughout these Iraneac^ 
tions there was a great confusion* as it appeared from the in^ 
solirent’s evidence. I say that the Insolvent has behaved with 
very great carelessness, but 1 cannot say that this proceed^ 
on his part from fraudiifent intentions, nor is a case made out 
that 1 could say that, in obtaining the credit from Mr. Donni» 
thorne he has beliaved . fraudulently. If the letter of credit 
were in the terms the insolvent has sworn to, he bad good 
grounds for his expectations of being able to pay the money# 
and the said letter not being produced would not prevent the 
ultimate payment. I state my opinion for the satisfaction of 
the creditors, that if that letter has been fairly represented theii^ 
claims may yet bo enforced in a Court of Equity. It is a fair 
representation ; and believing as I do his iincoutradicted ^state- 
ment, I am bound to say, that 1 think the Insolvent entitled 
to Uie benefit of the Act . — India Gazette, 
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Cash and Govern' i 
nient Secuniiea,. . i 
Loana on Deposit 1 
Government Seen' 5 

rilies, &c 3 

Bilin on Government 1 

discounted J 

Private Bills dis- i 

counted, j 

Advances for Indigo.. . 
Purchasers of Pledg- 1 
ed and Forfeit Se- > 

curities, 3 

Doubtful Debts, 

Account of Credit 1 
on Deposit Securi- > 

ties 3 

Advance for Legwl ^ 

Proceedings, 3 

Dead Stock, 


THE BANK OF BENGAL, thb 30tb Ionb, 

siTSS: 

.260 


Sa. 4&B- 
£3,56,886 


80,07,706 

24,19,984^ 

S£,70,Si 


5,72.041 

85,000 

7,96,S82| 

3,09,9lo[ 


Bank Notes & PosL 1) 

I Blits out standing f L .. qq e 
& Claims payable 
on demand,. • • • •. 3 
Saspence Account, . • 1 ,91,338 

Net Slock, d3,04,804| 


Ob. 

tup: 


711 


4' 9 

4l 9 


S,235|l5 
1,13.947 

Sa. Ils-.J2.I2,95,40.3| o|lo| 


Ss. Bs^|2,l2.35,403| o|l6 


REMARKS. 

The items of the foregoing Statement, which would ap- 
pear to call for remark, are Private Bills Discouutjed/^ 
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** Advances for Indigo,’’ ** Purchasers of Fledged and For-^ 
feit Securities,” ** Doubtful Debts,” and/^ Advance for Legal 
Proceedings.” 

Pkivate Bills Discounted.” — In this item is still 
included Sa. Rs. 14,63,5 15>6-4, beit;ig the balance of the 
principal amount of the acceptances, for which the Estates of 
Messieurs Cm ttenden, Mackillopand Co., Alexander and Co., 
Fergusson and Co., and Mapkintosh and Co., are liable ; ^nd 
also the sum of Sa. Rs. 6,97,301-8-1 paid to the Government 
Loan Committee, with the consent of the Assignees of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., in satisfaction of their debt, to Govern- 
ment, which was secured by mortgage of sundry real and other 
properties, valued at Sa. Rs. 13,64,000. These properties 
were pi*imarily mortgaged to the Government, and secondarily 
to the Bank : and the Bank, with a view to a more ready sale, 
took them over, paying the Government the balance of their 
account. 

The Assignees of Messrs. Alexander and Co. have agreed 
to an arrangement, subject to the sanction of the Insolvent 
Court, for tho redemption or sale of all the properties of the 
Estate mortgaged to the Bank : and it is proposed that this 
arrangement shall have immediate effect. The monies to be 
realized from the sale or redemption will*, in the first instance, 
be applied to the reimbursement of the sum, with interest, 
paid to the Government. 

** Advances for Indigo” (on the Pledged Factoriee 
of Messrs. A lexander and Co ,) — ^The amount of this item has 
been disbursed in advances for Indigo of the current season. 
The advances, with interest, will as stipulated, be re-paid on 
the completion of the arrangement already alluded to. 

With regard to the advances for the last season (Sa. Rs. 
3,79,330) ; it will be satisfactory to the Proprietors to learn, 
that, after the re-payment of the advances with interest, there 
was a surplus on the transaction of Sa. Rs. 1,55,012-8-1. 

Purchasers of Pledged and Forfeit Secu- 
rities.” — ^Thisheadof account was opened in reference to 
certain conditional sales of mortgaged property. ^ All the sales, 
however, with the exception of one, have been cancelled, and 
Sa. Rs. the sum of the item, is the balance of the 

amount, (Sa. Rs. 1,00,000), for which that sale was made: 
the title deeds of the property remaining with the Bank pend- 
ing full payment of the purchase money. 
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Doubtful Drbtf.” — T he sum of Sa. Rs. 7,96,382-8-1, 
at which this item stands, was valued by the Directors, at the 
close of the half yi/hr just et^ded, at Sa. Rs. 400,051-14-6 
only. Of the difference, Sa. Rs. 3,50,000 covered, as stated 
ill the last Report, by forged Company’s Paper to the amount 
of Sa. Rs. 5, 6 1 , *500, have been considered bad, in conse- 
quence of the affirmation, by the Privy Council, of the 
judgment of the Suprenie Court, in the case of the fofgories 
by Rajkissore Dutt. 

The profit of the Banking business of the past half year 
amounts to Sa. Rs. 2,54,804-4-2, which is at the r^^te of Sa. 

10 3-OJ percent, per annuiii upon the capital Stock. Be- 
sides this sum, the Directors have carrlbd to credit under profit 
and loss Sa. Rs. 50,000, on account of old Bank notes out- 
standing for more than fifteen years There is no reason to 
anticipate any diminution of the business for the hdlf year 
ensuing; but the Directors having had to apply the abova 
amount towards the loss incurred from the un looked for issjae of 
the A ppeal referred to, can make no dividend for thb half year^ 
justclos^>d. 

The following Statement exhibits the profits of the nine 
half years ended be the 31st December last, the dividend made, 
and tile amount written of against bad debts. 

STATRMENT. 

Half years ended. Amovni of Hate of Amount of fVtitten off ia 
net Profit. Dividend. Ditidmd. Had Debt$. ' 

S.i. R"*. A. P. Pit Afiiiiifu. S'*. Rn. Sa- Ri». A. P. 

3lfll Dec. 182),.... 200803 8 8 9 Per Cr., 225000 7180^ 8 8 

.HOili Jfiiio 1830 320258 .3 5 8 Ditto,... 200000 120268 3 6 

31 »r Dee. 1830 312145 13 1 9 Ditto,... 225000 87M5 13 1 

30fli June 1831 23.3.118 2 2 8 Ditto,... 200000 33518 2 2 

314 Dec. 1831 2109 3 0 7 7 Ditto,... 175000 41923 6 f 

30 h June 1832 339f>45 7 6 8 Ditto,... 200000 139945 7 5 

31ftt Dec. 1832 821117 13 10 7 Ditto,... 176000 146117 13 10 

30tb June 1833, 248066 4 0 6 Ditto,... 150000 98066 4 0 

3lBt Dec. 1833 164138 14 10 6 Ditto,... 150000 14138 14 10 

Sa. Rs. 2461917 0 0 7 8 10^ 1700000 . 761017 10. 0 

“ Advance for Leg alProcebdinqs.^’ — T he amonnt 
of this item was disbursed in the expences of the Appeal from 
the Supreme Court’s judgment in the forgery case. The ap- 
peal having been unsuccessful, the item will cease to appear as 
ail asset. 

By order of the Directors, 

(Signed) 6. Udny, Secy, to the Bank. 

1st July, 1834, [Ca/ciiffa Conner. 
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MUNNEE RAM SETH. 

(Copy.) ‘ 

To W. H. Macnaghtbn, Esq. 

Secret cry to Government. 

Honoured >*ir, — I bog to bring to the notice of the Go- 
vernment that in the preiKoiit state of affairs at Gwalior^ no- 
thing is more insecure than the property of merchants and 
others possessing capital. Of this fact you are yourself fully 
aware, anc* to you, iny master Seth IMunnee Earn, trusts to 
represent it to the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council. 

The exertions Muiiiiee Ram made to forward the views 
of the British Government at periods when financial arrange- 
ments were indispensable, but as diilicult of formation as they 
were necessary, are well known to you : and without claiming 
an undue degree of merit it may be permitted to Munnee Ram 
Seth to look upon himself as entitled to some degree of con- 
sideration from the British Government at the present crisis of 
affairs. 

The influence possessed by ilie British Government is 
paramount every where, yet if only for the very assistance 
Munnee Ram has given it he is in danger, he may and pro- 
bably will, if not succoured, lose wealth, property, all that is 
dear ^o man, by the acts of lawless persons. To prevent such 
misfortune he desires me to solicit a note or duplicate of a note 
from the Government to the Resident at Gwalior to be deli- 
vered by himself to enable him, as he is in fact a British 
subject from his residence in Muttra, and a well-wisher to the 
British Government, at all times to claim protection in the 
event of outrage being attempted. All this I should have re- 
presented in person, but from the last two months I have been 
insept* from sickness to go out of my house, I am therefore 
compelled to address you in writing. 

I remain, honored Sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, 

(Signed) Shewbux Roy, 
Gomastah of Seth Munnee Ram. 
Calcutta, the 26th Nov. 1833. 


* Sic in MS,^ Ed. 
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(Copy.) 

To C. JE. Trevelyan, Ksq. Deputy Secretary 

* to Government, Political Department, 
Sir,— On the 25th November 1833, Shewbux, the sii« 

E erintendent of the kothie of Ltickineechund and Radakisseii, 
ad the honor to addrd^s Mr. Macnaghten, on the part of our 
Seth Munnee Ram, soliciting that he would obtain permission 
from the Right ilon’ble the Governor General in Council, 
that a letter to the Resident at Gwalior might be written to 
desire that gentleman to afford to the Seth Munnee Ram some 
little countenance under the circumstance in which the latter 
was placed by the changes in a Government, which was by all 
natives considered to have been established and certain to con- 
tinue under the auspices and protection of the British dominion. 
No reply was received from Mr. Macnaghten. 

\Ve are now sorry to be under the necessity of stating to 
you for the information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council and of the Honorable the Vice President 
in Council, that letters from Gwalmr inform us that seeing the 
Maharaja not disposed to favor him our Set% Munnee Ram, 
who as you are aware superintended the revenue affairs of the 
Soobah of Gwalior, resigned his office on the 4th of the light 
si'^G of the moon of Magh last; but the Maharaja nevertheless 
insisted on the Sett continuing to authenticate the official or- 
ders and to administer the ad'airs of the Soobah. The Sett de- 
clined, and on the 4th day of the dark side of the moon of 
Phagoon last the Maharaja ordered one thousand armed men 
to surround the Sett's house, to keep him in durance and not to 
allow him to eat unless he pays daily the sum of ten thousand 
rupees or consents to administer the affairs of the Soobah. 
Our ^eth has no objection ; he has offered :o give every satis- 
factory explanation of accounts of receipts and disbursements 
of the Soobah which the Maharajah may in justice require, 
but this is not what is wanted : the object of this hard treat- 
ment is to extort from him his wealth by any and every means 
however harsh, however violent, however unjust. 

Our i^eth had been in durance for two days when his 
letter to us was dispatched, and he had already paid to his 
guards the sum of 20,000 Rs, for permission to eat and drink 
twice. What next will be demanded from him it is impossible 
to say : more favourable treatment he cannot expect unless 
some protection is afforded to him by the only power on earth 
which can give it. 
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We beg with great submiission to bring to the recollection 
of Government that our jSeth Miinnee Ham directed Shewbux 
in November last, to communicate the Icrtain consequences 
ol his being left in an unprotected state by the British Go- 
vernment. He then predicted that loss of wealth was the least 
evil he should experience from the present ruling power of 
the country in which he now resides, and he pointed out the 
facile medium of atfbrding him comparative security. 

We beg to solicit that you will once more bring the Seth’s 
case and his present unhappy circumstance to the notice of the 
Governroert. We are desired to entreat that, as individuals 
^^not venture to represent the truth to Native princes, the 
Kesident may be directed to ask from the Maharajah what 
he requires from our Seth. If accounts, they have been al- 
ready submitted, and any explanation shall be willingly given. 
If money, whether under plea of embezzlement having been 
made or collections withheld, it shall be paid provided it be 
shewn oh production of accounts before any European officer 
that the smallest fraction is due to the Maharajah. The Seth’s 
release from inqgisonmeiit and indignity is urgently solicited. 

We have tlic honor tube. Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vants. 

(Signed) Luchmeechund and Kaoakissvn^ 
Bankers and Agents on the part of the 
Seth Muiiiie Bam. 

Calcutta, 16th 1834. 


To C. E. Tbevkly 


(Copy.) 

AN, Esq., Deputy Secretary 


to Govetnment, Political Department, 
Sir, — W^e humbly beg to represent to you for imniediato 
communication to the Right Hon’ble the Vice President in 
Council the information we have received relating to our mas- 


ter the Seth Munnec Ham. We have through Mr. Mac- 
naughten and through yourself pointed out to the English Go- 
vernment, first, the pi obability of his being, persecuted if not 
protected. Secondly, tliat this evil had fallen upon him and. 


we now regret to say tliat ouf atiticipaiions have been cruelly 
realized, as oujr letters from Gwalior inform us that the Seth 


has been takeip into the presence of the Maharaja, after having 
been kept w^hout drink and food for eight days, and three 
crores of rdpees demanded from him by the Maharajah, in 
addition to other- sums which he chooses to claim as ailedged 
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embezzlements from the Soobah of Gwalior while, under the 
i^eth’amanagement^jand he has been tortured and beaten to 
compel him to pay this money. He cannot now have access 
to his people or his people to him. That death will be the 
end of this oppression ^ind tyranny 'which he is suffering uiider,^ 
must now be appreheii<ied. His banking establishments in 
Maharajah Scindia’s country have all been confiscated^ 

We entreat that the Government whl be pleased to reco1« 
lect that in the year 1(125^ he and his predecessor Gocool Pa* 
rakjee came forward with heavy loans to the British OoveriiA* 
ment when few other monied men were willing to trust their 
capitals for the low rate of interest offered, in consequence of 
the embarrassments created by the Burmese war ; that he hhs 
not since been backward in advancing money on loan when* 
ever called on by the officers of the British Government: 
he has in fact, by affording facilities in this respect, brought 
down upon him the suspicion and ill-will of the native princes 
of the country. He foresaw the consequence to himself of all 
he proposed to do itt becoming the vassal ivf the British Go* 
vernmeiit, but hoped that he had secured its favour and protec- 
tion in case of need and an asylum in its territories should he 
be brought to extremities. 

When Baizd Baie was ejected from the throne oiT Gwalior^ 
the Sett wished to depart from that scene of tyranay and to 
take refuge at Muttra, but at the British Resident’s solicita- 
tions and entreaties he was induced to remain, trusting always 
ill that officer’s powers and the good-will of the British Govern- 
ment. He has by acquiescing in the Kesidenl’s wishes sacrifi- 
ced himself. We entreat most humbly that some thing may be 
done, even at this late hour, in our Sett Miinnee Ram’s behalf 
by the British Government. We humbly beg to represent 
that if the man who is well known throughout India to be ' 
their devoted servant, is allowed to perish in tortures l>efore 
the eyes of their own Resident, not onl^ the Maharajah hiqu- 
self, but all the neighbouring princes will attribute the absti- 
nence of the British Government from interfering to a want of 
power to prevent what no one will suppose it has not the wish 
to put a stop to. 

We have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, 

(Sd) LucHMsacHU^D ANP Radakisen^ 
Calcutta, March 25, 1834. 
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(opy.) 

Copy of order on the petition of Luchmeeckund and Rada^ 
kissen^ dated 25thf and received 27th March, 1B34. 

The petitioner is to be informed that as Sett Munnee Ram 
is residing within tlie jurisdiction of the Gwaliiir Government, 
no cognisance can be taken of his c&e. 

(Sd ) C. E, TREVEt-YAN, 

By ord^r. 

( A true copy ) 

(Sd.) C, E. Trevelyan, Depy. Sec. to Govt. 

April 7, 1834. \fnaia Gazette. 

TRANSLATION OF A STATEMENT UNDER THE SIGNA- 
TURE OF MUNNEB RAM SETH. 

After detailing the history of his connection with Gwalior, 
the serFices which he rendered to, and the consideration he 
experienced from Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who, it is stated, 
gave him before his death, an acquittance in full of all de- 
mands : — and after describing the manner in which he was 
subsequently treated by the Baiza Baie^ from whom he in like 
maimer continued to receive every mark of kindness and con- 
fidence, the Seth proceeds to state as follows : 

On the day of the Baiza Bale’s deposition, 1 followed 
her and remained in attendance on her. The people who re- 
mained behind in the lushkur, were sent for by the Mahaiajah, 
and mention having been made of me, orders were given by his 
Highness to summon me ; and for this purpose a chobdar 
was sent to my dookan. My Gooinashtah there, making some 
excuse for my absence, told the chobdar that 1 should make 
my appearance presently ; and at the same time dispatched a 
sf^tur sowar to me to apprise me the summons from the 
Maharajah. On receiving this message, 1 reflected that I had 
left lakhs of Rupees behind me in my dookan, and had lakhs 
moreover owing to me by a variety of persons at Gwalior, all 
which I must lose if [ did not return to the lushkur : but, 
however great the sacrifice, 1 determined to submit to it rather 
than run the risk of going back without in the first instance 
securing a yiucAa^ guarantee. tJaving formed this resolution 
1 sent for my Goomashtah, who always remained in attendance 
on the Resident (agreeably to that officer’s orders) desiring 
x him to represent to Mr. Cavendish in my name that [ had 
joHiad'the Baiza Bale : that the Maharajah had summoned me : 
and that as the several British Representatives at Gwalior 
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liad, in consequence of comineudatory letters from the Supreme 
Government, invariably treated me as a proUg^^ 1 wished to 
be guided entirely hf Ins (Mr. C/s) advice, whether good or 
bad, ill regard to returning to the Itiifhkur or not, Thisf was 
tile ine^isage which I directed uiy Gooinashtah to convey to 
the Kcsideiit and it vtas delivered accordingly. On hearing 
the representation, Mr. t'aveiidihli obseived, — What t, can- 
not the Seth conic himself and state ixi person what you say 
you have bcLMi directed to communicate in his behalf 7 If he 
has any thing to say let him appear himself and state it before 
me.” After receiving this reply, the Ooomashtah came, and 
repelled it to me ; upon which we both proceeded togetherr to 
the Residency, and waited on Mr, Cavendish, to whom 1 de- 
tailed the whole of my case, stating that after the death of the 
late Maharajah Dowlut Rao Scindiali, I wished to «|uit Gwali- 
or, but that the Baiza Bale was unwilling to part with'ihe, ai.id 
tliat in consequence of her solicitations and assurances of favor 
and protection 1 was induced to remain: that now that Her 
/lighness was about to leave the Gwalior territories, 1 was 
desirous of accompanying her, and could not obey the Maha- 
rajah^s summons witliout the intervention of a guarantee on 
which 1 could depend, as the state of things in the Imhkur 
had assumed a new aspect. 1 adde<i that if he (Mr. C.) would 
take me by the ban<l and send me under a pledge from himself 
to the lushkuVf I was ready to proceed tliither ; whilst on the 
other hand, if he tliought it would be expedient for me to ac- 
company the Baiza Bale, I would follow her fortunes; and 
1 begged that, as 1 had thrown myself on him, he would favor 
mo with his counsel in order that i might oonforin to it. — Mr. 

< avendish replied : ** In my opinion it is advisable and proper 
that you should go buck to the lushkur : you are the vrell- 
w'lbher of ilic throne, and it becomes you to adhere to its occu-» 
pant iiiuler all changes; and you may be sure that your pecu- 
niary dealings with the Court, both as a Mahajun and in every 
other way, w*iil continue exactly on the same footing under the 
Maliara jail s rule as they have under that of the Baiza Baio. 
I (hr added) will have you fully satisfied on all points ; pro- 
cee<l at once to the Imhkur ; and in the meantime I will write 
a letter respecting you to the Maharajah who, as you will be 
acting by my bidding, will give you all the dfiurum kurum 
pledges customary in Hindoostan.” Being thus counselled 
and assured by Mr. Cavendish, I went and waited on the 
Maharajah. 11 is Highness manifested every disposition of 
kindness towards me, and said, addressing himself to me* 
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Sethjee, you have been from the first the well-wisher of the 
State of Gwaliojr, and the Resident tno^j^Ptrer h!<s written to 
me in your behalf : continue therefore,' ^ith the most perfect 
confidence to carry on business ‘ as hefetefdre. I heic lay my 
hand on the throne and swear by all tl\at*s sacred, that as lono; 
as 1 live, you sliall never experience any unfair or treacher»'us 
conduct from me 'Fhis is my solemn declaration, and from it 
i shall never deviate.” 

The Seth then goes on to state how, under the above 
assurances, be carried on business for several inotiihs as usual, 
until all of a sudden, the Rajah at the instigation of certain 
interested persons, began to make arbitrary demands on Imn, 
which after the vain expostulation both* with ITi^ lligliiiess and 
the Resident, ended in his being subjected to every species of 
mal-treatmeiit and privation, robbed and degraded, and ultimate- 
ly cast into prison in the fortress; in which he is confined 
under a threat of never being released. — Delhi GazeW, Jane 1 1 . 

MEETING OF THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
PNldN- BANK, 

At a general half-yearly meeting of proprietors, made 
special, and held at the Bank on Monday the 14tb July 
1834, Mr. Vint being called to the chair, the business of the 
meeting cornmeuced by reading the following document. 
Secretary’s Deport of the Union Bank’s Operations from '1st 
Jannarf to ^Oth 'Jhne inclusive. 

The six months which have passed since the date of our 
last half yearly general meeting, bring to a close the fifth and 
final year of the perio(l for which th6 tTuion Bank 'was origin- 
ally established. 

The present meeting is made spec*! al, for the pUi^mse of 
' discussing the arrangrmcAtS' which shall appear necessary for 
giving effect in due form to yoifr determination for extending tlio 
duration of the Bank to a further period : but the more imme- 
diate business of this Report is to lay beforfe you the result of our 
last six months*' operations. ‘ These exhibit a nett profit of Sa. 
Rsl 45,545, a little inoro thuii three percent, on tlm capital stock 
of the Company ; that is,’ at the rate of six peir cent, per annum. 

When compared with the same period of the preceding 
year (1833) this result shews a minute ‘difference of Sails. 
1,2^5 in favor of 1834. 

'Taken together with the profits of the previous six months, 
the operations of the entire fifth year shtw a result of nett pro- 
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fit of S». Us. 1,00.871 15 ll,’ which on a capital of,-Sa. Rs. 
44,0o,000 seems a fair return in a bank busings resting hitherto 
chiefly upon discounts and loans; scarcely at all upon issue of. 
paper. On a comparison too with other inotics of investing 
small capitals, the ITnion Bank-stock holder appear to en^y 
51 better rate of into rot than he could obtain easily elsewhere, 
«)ii equally good security. 

Ill the lust half yearly Report yon were apprized of ihe 
great fall in onr circulation during 1088, after the dreadful 
iailurcs and conseci^ifMit, mercantile depression, at itic close of 
1082, and in the early months of 1088. It was tlion stated 
to you, that the circulation had fallen to lacs of rupees: 
but that towards the latter end of 1088, (embraced in that Ue- 
])ort) t’ e cncnlatton had ratlier shewn a tendency to rise again ; 
and a hoj>e \v;»s cxpre>sed that the increase would l)e progres- 
sive as alarm should abate and confidence revive. Tn this 
hope we have been disappointed, tlirongh ‘several concurring 
causes. The failure of the two leiiiaiuing old firms in Decern^' 
her and January last contributed to ibis disappointment, not 
only by adding more or less to mercantile troubles for a time, 
but by depriving us of our two best and largest customers — 
always zealous in pioinoting tho^ interests ot ' the Bunk, tb 
which the offices of Chairman and Deputy indeed were filled 
at the time by mcnibers of those very houses 

In February the hostiliily of the Bank of Ben^al^ com-' 
mencod : a subject on which it is unnecessary to ’ enlarge 
in this place, further than to note the decree of success which 
followed the more active measures then enforced to put down 
tile ciiciibition of your Bank. That success appears to have 
been small as far as relates to the diminishing of our average 
issues, wdiich continue to range between two and three lacs. 

If we wore 1o assume even half a lac, as the average dimihi^- 
tioii cflTected during the four months from March (o Jun^, the 
actual loss sustained would not amount to 1,000 rupees, sup- 
posing the nett profit fiom circulating notes — after deducting 
reserve.s of unproductive cash — to be 4 per cent, per anniimV 
But the endeavour to proscribe onr bank notes may have had a 
more considerable eflect m preventing that of circula- 

tion, for which wo hoped, but whiefi has not been realized. ITovy 
fur this non-inoronsc may be owing to that cause, how far to 
others, is a point not so easily settled, but on \thich vVe may be 
better able to pronounce at the end of ensuing six months. 

The half year ending with June, >ou aic aw^are from 
experience, is always the hast profitable ; not only because 
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certain charges of an anny.al nature, such as stamps, fees, &c. 
are brought to debit uithiu tills period ; but more so because 
the first half of the year is the least busy. Large repaid 
iulvaiices then remain in Coffer or in Company’s paper at low 
interest; while tiie last six months of«a yi-ar ofi'er the best 
occasions for prohtable use of funds at high interest, on the 
secuiity of iiidigo and other staples, actually iiianufacturod 
an<l consigned to the possession of the Bank, preparatory to 
shipment or sale. 

It is for these reasons of course that in comparing the 
nett profits of half ^ early periods, the coirespoiiiliiig six 
months of each ^ear have' to he taken ; as in the beginning of 
the present Ucpoit has been done. 

In this place it seems proper to mention, that the resohi' 
lion, adopted unanimously at the special meeting on the 17tli 
Pebruary last, fur laying the proceedings and coirespondeiice 
in the dispute with the Bank of Bengal before Uis Kxcellency 
the Governor General, has remained a dead letter. Mis 
Loidship’b letiirn to Bengal was then expected .speedily to 
take place ; and that expectation continued > as you are aWare, 
for a long time to prevail. Mad the resolution referred to the 
Governor General in Council or generally to the Government^ 
your Directors would of course have submitted the papers to 
the Honorable the Vice President in Council. But as the 
resolution was not so worded, they have deemed* it best to 
report the diiHcully to this meeting. 

Since the last half ycaily Report was made to you, this 
Dank appears to have been attracting more business from the 
Mofussil. Not only individuals from a distance remit and 
deposit at interest, but the Bank of Agra has commenced 
exchange operations with us, which when matured are expect- 
ed to prove mutually beneficial. 

It only now remains in conclusion to inform yon that the 
accounts of the Bank with all the insolvent firms have been 
finally and satisfactorily adjusted as anticipated ; that the 
shares in your stock held by those firms have been disposed of 
to individuals ; and that your Directors are not aware of any 
losses whatever, sustained or likely to be sustained by the 
Bank i|i any tjuarter, since the last half yearly Report ; which 
in this particular was equally satisfactorv- 

Volj^iBank, June 30, 1834. J. VOCJNG, Secretary. 

Tke Report having been read it was moved by the Chair- 
man, seconded by Mr, Ilastio, and canied unanimously, — 

, T. That the Ropoit be approved and published. 
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I'he attention of the meeting was called to the subjoined 
statement of the accounts of the Bank, which then lay on the 
table, and which had been some time open for the inspection 

of proprietors. 

STATEMENT OP ACCOUNTS. ' 


TIIR TRl'STEES OF THB UNION BANK. 
Jane 30~'To e8tabhiilim«>nt 
and liutiHe leiit (lom IaI 
J<tiiiMf\ ro tliiR (are...... 

To bein^ 

tbi lavr cliaiK*‘ii, stainpo, 

8tationaiy ,& See 

To Dead Stuck tbi amount 
wiitten off for tlie b«df 
\ oar ■•••• 


To Oalauco due to the Tiiis- 

ill silver 

Ill Udiik ot B<'ii{*ai Nulea.. 

Ill Ooiid Stock 

Ill minted K<ink Notes ..... 
tieultzahte divcouiiti. d , 

LoaiiiiO'’ lieiiOMitH 

ilaMli Account . 

C'anii CrediU 

Sait C 

Affi') Bank, Bank Note Ac- 

COIIIII 

GovtMiiuioiii 5 per cent. Pa- 
per * 

Ditto 4 ixa cent, ditto... ... 

At the Bank of Heunal...*. 

lu SuApeiicc Account 

Ill Depcudeiicics.. 


lomi 0 7> 

3A1900 O' 0 

510681 0 7| 

6000 0 0 

U 2 oa 0 0 

1196162 16 11 
9»7tl00 0 0 
257270 12 6 
H31420 0 0 
228800 0 0 

10800 0 0 

217500 0 0 
509400 0 0 
0 14 I 
18643 4 4 

187760 0 11 38GS623 15 8 


Deht<i>.Dur> on floaiiiiK de- 

IxiHlt AcCdlllitM 

Due on fixed ditto 

Doe nil ('a«di Ciedit ditto, .. 

I)(iu nil KilU payalile 

D ie on Bank iiotfA in ciicu- 

latioii.. 

Due on Dividend of July 

1832 

Dittto ditto JanuHi\ 1H33... 
Ditto ditto Jid\ 1833 
Ditiu ditto JaiiUAiy 1831.... 


Sa. US' 4408505 0 3^ 

779338 11 1 
647817 9 I 
120363 4 0^ 

946300 0 0 

344077 0 0 

826 0 0 
2175 0 0 
2790 0 0 

5550 0 0 2718176 8 2} 


20301 0 0 
2074 13 ll 
400 0 0 


% 


16603 28 fcS I 
Sa. Ha- 1684604' 6 0 


'li 


r.,0 0 

l28 8 I 


Shewing upon oiicinnt Aiilisciiption of... 
A ptofH ot (exclumve ol DividciidB |iaiil). 


1660328 8 1 
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Cr. THB PROPItlfiTORS OF THE UNION 

July 1*-By balance of Ac- 
roiifit reiitlpied to Stsf IJi-- ^ 

cumber 1^3 1>bmE>BinoiiMt 
nf 8iibMni)i|inii foi 698 

Sliarf« ill llip Union Bdiik. 1495000 0 0 

Add Hinoiint of apparent 

piofit to that date 104633 7 4 '' 

Lp 8R Dividend paid to I’lOr 

ptietois 44860 0 0 IU;783 7 4 1014783 7 4 


June 30— Ilv DiHeoiintfl rea- 
lized to thmdnte 40209 2 I 

JjOKfl appropiiable to the half 
year endiii;' 'Ist Decem- 
ber 1834 0267 10 9 30941 7 4 


Rv Interest realized to rids 

date 7840 9 1 

Add due on oiitfltaiidiiijr 

Loans 6662 3 4 

Ditto on Goveriiiiieiit Paper 22815 12 0 

Ditto on Uash Credit. Ronds. 2336 7 7 

Ditto on Cash Account and 
Salt Cham ra 10665 10 10 


50320 10 10 

Less due on Deposits, Cash 

and Cash Ct edit Accounts. 12041 3 6 38:179 7 4 69220 14 8 


Sicca Rupees"’ 1681004 6 0 


Eriors exeeptml, 

(Siftiied) A. 11. SIM, Accoiiniaiit. 
Calcutta, June 30, 1834. • 

It was then moved by the Secret.! ry, seconded liy j\Ir. 
Carr, and carried nnanimoiisly, — 

II. That the accounts now submitted are approved and 
passed by this meeting ; and that tlie books be closed accorrU 
iiigly. 

The next resolution was- moved by Mr, Cockerell, se- 
conded by Mr. W. R. Young, and earned iiuanimoiisly. 

III. That a half yearly dividend at the rate of six per 
cent, per annum, being seventy-five (75) Sa. Ks. per siiaro ho 
now declared. 

The followiiio: Report of the Committee appointed at the 
last meeting was then read : — 

Report of a Committee of Proprietors of the Union Bank ap- 
poiiUedat q Cemral Meeting^ on the 15//i January^ to 
consider and report to the ensuing half yearly Meeting on 
the eikte of the Bank and the best fncans of continuing it 
with increased utility for a further period as resolved at 
the General Meeting of January aforesaid. 
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Your Committee having assembled qn the 4th February 
and chosen Mi. C&ckcioU to be its Chairman, preceded J^heii 
and at su :cessive adjoiuned sittinos, to consider the subject 
let'nricil by the Geuerul Meeting of Proprietors for discus^ian 
HI d 10 port. 

The wide scope given to the deliberations of your Com- 
tniUoe, namely — to consider the ** state of the institution and 
tlie best means of contiiiiiina: it with increased utility” natural- 
ly led us to arrange the various points open to enquiry into the 
following heads. , 

I. — I'o consider whether any and what .changes/ in the 
manner of conduetiiig the ordinary business of the Bank ought 
to be roeomiueuded for the special,. sanction of the proprietary 
body, npart from such changes as the Directors have the power 
of a<lopiiiig from time to lime. 

II. — What, if any, specific alterations in the articles of 
the deed of co-paitnership might seem necessary under changes 
of circumstances since the original indenture was diawn ub. 

III. — Whether any and what changes were desirable in 
the general constitution of the Bank, as a corporate or joint 
stock instiiut'on. 

'rhe fiist iCiid second heads under this arrangemoiit em- 
brace mutters that txiquire equally to be considered uiid settled, 
whether ih«« Bank shall preserve its present form of a joint 
slock Tonipaiiy or shall nssum%tliat of acharleix d corporation. 
The third and last head, embraces the distinct question of 
c harter or no charter. 

1st.-- On the first of the above beads for consideration — 
iiatiicly, alterations in the nature of our business and the nian- 
11 * r of carrying it on,— your Committee lias not considered it 
necessary on the present occasion to recommend any authorita- 
tive iiUiTferencc on the part of the constituent body, with the 
detail functions of the executive. 

Independent of the general objections to such a course, 
unless w'hcre circumstances arise of a nature to render interfer- 
ence indispensible, it is to be borne in mind that by the con- 
stitution of the Bank an easy remedy is always open to the 
speedy correction of an^ abuse by means of the half-yearly 
meetings of proprietors (which by adjouriimeiit may Ibe made 
as frequent as the majority pleases) and by means of the 
powem vested in any seven proprietors (out of more thttiir ilOO 
actual holders of 600 shares) to call and adjourn special meet- 
ings. A reference to the proceedings, since the comniencement of 
^ sliews that the facilities originally provided for modi- 
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fying the rules and articles have not been a dead letter ; on tlie 
contrary indeed, these have been applied «to various important 
matters by the proprietors at their meetings, in like luannor as 
lesser changes have been adopted in the details of business from 
time to time by the Directors, « 

But although your Committee dissuade from frequent oi* 
minute interference on the part of the constituent body with 
an executive freely chosen, and of Whom one-third vacate 
Ihdr seats every year, nevertheless the present occasion of 
reviewing t\e system generally, is a fitting one for recommend- 
ing a modiAcation in one or two rules of practice which seem 
to require relaxation or rather explanation ; and which, being 
formally laid down in tiie partnership articles, require there- 
fore the formal sanction of the proprietors to modifications 
proposed. 

The first of these is also the 1st article of the present 
deed, and this the Directors represent to be disadvantageous 
to the Bank. 

I'he aiticle in question prohibits the lending of money on 
security of real property ; a restriction, in the propriety of 
which there seems only one opinion But it has been construed 
by some to restrain the Directors from additionally strengthen- 
ing the Bank ( in cases of apprehended loss) by taking subsc* 
quent securities of that dcMscriutiou over and above tbe personal 
or other securities already in band, upon which advances had 
originally been made to parties. 

It seems impossible that any such intent, manifestly to the 
detriment of the Bank itself, could have been really contem- 
plated by those who framed the first aiticle. But since the 
doubt has been started, your Committee recommend ihat a few 
words of distinct explanation be added to the article as it 
previously stood. 

Another restriction which your Committee recommend to be 
modified is, that, in article 3d, which taken literally restrains tho 
Bank froim doing any business out of Calcuita itself. A I though 
there is no immediate likelihood of establishing Branch Banks, 
yet with reference to that possible contingency, and indeed to 
a description of business mutually beneficial which the Direc- 
tors jMflp trying as an experiment by desire of the Agia Bank, 
it expedient to add to the above article 3d, a clause ex- 

of the meaning which your Committee consider it cx- 
(hat the article in question be understood to bear. 
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The aUeralions in the above two points together witii Btliere 
to be noticed are ad^ed in the shape of proposed' fesolutidiiafal 
tile end of this Report. 

2d. — On the second head of e,iiqiiiry, namely, improvefiieiili) 
to be siiga<}sted in the Venditions and wording of the, arliolea of 
partnership, your Committee have minutely revised the cddb 
fU'vd under iidvice of ypur connsel on one or two poipts in paih: 
ticular, where it seemed expedient to leave no room for doubt 
or diifereiice. 

The few points on which any changes are suggested in^lbe 
articles, follow this report in the shape of resotutions. We are 
assured by your law advisers that there is no occasion for any 
substituted deed or additional* instrument whatever, on oocasion 
of oxtending the duration of the Bank^o a ftirtheo .period. 
Aij^' resolutions adopted by two-thirds of this generalhalf 
yearly meeting, (made special for the pttrplbso).a^ ooiidcm- 
ed by two thirds of another general meeting (a montli afters) 
SPKCIALLY called for the purpose, do .then beoame the law 
aiul constitution of this Bank, (under section 60 of ou^ deedi) 
in like manner as if they had been engrossed or executed with 
all the formalities of the original instrument. They are ^ 
many amendments enacted by the same aotbority, and la tlie 
same manner with the other modifioations in the original provi* 
sioii, passed in the sliape of rqsolutionaai general'meetiDgsdijij^ 
iiig the expired five years. ' • ' 

Some articles of the deed having become obsolete or bu{w^ 
seded by alterations of subsequent date, may be consideipd andr 
declared expunged* Sucli are sections 7, B, O, 10, and tl, 
relating to the return of the promissory notes of the sharahoideiw 
for the (2,d0d Rs.) moiety (h original subscription. 

Section 27th. relating to shareholders departing from India, 
requires formal notice of intention, and security for payment of 
eventual calls, under penalty of forfeiture^ 

This'rule in the [Resent thriving condition of the Bank at 
least, is impolitic, if k has the effect of deterring individuals 
going home from leaving their capitalainvested in oiir stciok to 
real benefit of both parties. * It seems superfipous 'Sbons- 
over; as the requisite ^coitaent of thr^ Direetors udtb ilDrir 
signatures and the Secretary’s to every traiisfcr, ad#a$w|yi«e 
the Bank a practical veto in any extreme cage, agaqastiiinprd- 
per transfer and evasion ; while a suficimii seemei^ lift «ciy 
Contingent liabilities of absent membfts isfoond'ih Bie^ndi|# of 
their shares. ^ 
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Yonr Commiiteei under the advice of your counsels Mi', 
Turton and Mr. Dobbs, have framed a prWautionary resolu- 
tion which seems right and reasonable, extending (under sec-* 
tions 29 and 32,) your lien upon the shares of all proprietors 
under engagements as individuals with the Bank. At present 
their shares ere only liable to the Bank for debts actually be- 
come due ; they will hereafter be liable under the new clause 
for engagements and debts likely to become due, at Uie expira- 
tion of the remaining term for which a bill or bond has to run 
before it car. be considered legally overdue. 

The remaining modifications your Committee has to suggest 
in the partnership articles are insignificant, and relate chiefly to 
the reduced amount of subscribed capital and shares, number 
of Directors, &c. &c. with exception however, to one altera- 
tion in article 30, by which proprietors in future may hold Jifty 
shares instead of JiJteen, with votes in proportion. Your Com- 
mittee is not aware of any valid objection now subsisting 
against allowing individuals to hold fifty shares. Fifty shares 
now represent 1,25,000 Rupees, which amount exceeds that of 
the 16 shares, ori^tially contemplated by the deed (or 75,000, 
Rs) by 50,000. xhe real increased interest thus recommended 
is not quite double the old, being as 5 to 3 only but so far 
from wishing now to restrain, your Committee desire to encour- 
age individuals, in enlarging the present paid-up capital of the 
Bank ; as there seems a fair fiela for enlarged and profitable 
employment of funds in good and safe discount business. In 
consequence of this aus^mentation of shares, it seems proper to 
extend the number of votes, proportionately ; the following 
scale is therefore recommended. 

For 15 shares Five votes. 

For 20 ditto, Six. 

For 25 ditto, Seven. 

For 30 ditto, Eight. 

For 40 ditto,. Nine. 

For 60 ditto,. Ten. 

3d.^In regard to the third and last bead of enquiry, touch- 
ing the expediency of effecting any fundamental change in the 
constitution of the Company, the only question which had to be 
discussed was. that of the charter, on which difference of iiidi- 
yidual ophtllQli prevails in your Committee, as well as among 
the and in your own body; nor are we aware that 

any ftetr or important light reirfains to be thrown on a question 
satrfifefn agitated. ' As the case now stands, the application for 
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a charter presented so far back as the year 1831 by d^re of 
the proprietors^ is still before Government; and t)ie Dir^tors 
have been since assured^ on further urging the pointy that a 
reference made to the Hon^ble Court of Directors still remains 
unanswered ! « 

At your last half yearly meeting the state of this question 
was adverted to in the Director’s Report^ ami it was suggested 
that if when the ciilafged machinery for the Government pf 
India came into operation (as it was then expected shortly to 
do) the majority of the proprietors should still desire a chartet* 
a renewed application would have a better chance of success* 
unimpeded by the need for previous reference to Eng^nd. 
That general meeting however did 7iot come to any resolution 
on the subject of the charter* nor advert particularly lo the 
notice taken of that question* in the Directors Reports*: but it 
seems to have been understood that your Committee (then no- 
in mated) would again take up this important subject Your 
Coinniitiec have done so* earnestly and diligently* and have 
tinally determined that no recommendation on the subject of. 
charter be now made to the general meeting. "" 

Your Committee observe that as the (few Government baa 
not yet been established* and may probably not be so for some 
time to come, no immediate opportunity presents itself for re- 
newed application to obtain a charter. The question therefore 
does not appear to press urgently, and may perhaps more ex- 
pediently be taken up at the next half yearly meeting of Ja- 
nuary 1835; unless a special meeting be called intermediately 
to determine this long pending matter. 

On thc^general bearings of that question your Committee 
liavc little that is material to add to the bri^f statement of the 
main arguments on each side* contained in the Director’s last 
haK yearly report. To that statement perhaps may be added 
that no shareholder by the articles can sell out without the 
assenting signature of three Directors to the transfer ; and 
further* that by one of the resolutions above recommended, 
under the 11. head, the Bank , has a lien on its proprietors’ 
shaves before any other creditor, not only in reference to actual 
debts due to tlie partnersbipi but to debts and respopsibi|ities 
which the Directors might see causa lo' apprehend* , , ^ 

The following are the resolutions recommended by yojur 
Committee for adoption by the proprietary body : — 

Resolved. — ^Tiiat the following modifications be made in 
the articles of indenture of the Union Bank, enumerated below, 
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to bare froth this etpiratioo of the pr^shiit pietiod of five 

years. ‘ 

A rticIe 1. Add ** thai ndihing in this atiivle hk 
** ihtetpHttsd to present the ghid Bank from taking iofig enb* 
** geqnent additional securitg of whaleber sort which inag be 
** procitrabte, for the greater gafttg of the Bank, in caseg where 
** gUck precaution mag appear weceggarg for better gecnring the 
realization of ouMahdingt/^ 

ArtiOlr 3. Add ** Provided aho that nothing herein 
** contained ahdll restrain the gaid ^'ompany from trans^icting 
** buginest ag ab&Ve at other fdaceg within the British territories 
** in India, where it mag seCin advantageous to establish Bi'anch 
** iSakks, or to do basine'sk with local Banks established within 
** the sameJ* 

ARTiCLfes 4, 5, 13. Substitute folr five millions^* the 
words two millions and five hundred thousand,*^ aind for ^\five 
thousand* tbe words two thousand and five hundred** 

Articles 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 may be considered as su- 
perseded. 

Article 12. Substitute for ** five several promissory 
notes** the words Itbo thousand and five hundred sicca rupees 
per share** 

Article 16. Add ** And it is fkrther hereby provided 
that a list of the proprietors ef thC haid Company shall be 
corrected on the first day of every month, and hung up in a 
** conspicuous place in the Bank for general information** 

Article 28. Insert bettireen she” and within” the 
words ** or the Assignees or Trustee of him or her ;** between 
shareholder** and •• shall** the ^rds ** or Assignee or 
Trustee** 

Substitute for •* sofd,** the words ** considered liable to be 
sold/* 

Article 36. Substitute evfery where for fifteen** the 
words j^y.” 

ARficLu 41. Sufostitiite for all that follows the word 
** July;” — the f^jllotring words immediately after — in each 
year one third of the whole nuihb^r iwMe, namely, four Di- 
**irMatS, shall relinquish *ihcir offices, such retiring Bircetotu 
** bmng those ioho Hade e\ieh SehtCd ths longest time in ihr. said 
Offitm, Jinhe the peridd when Cach was inst elected a Di^ 
rectos^* 

y: A»1riCLk 46. Shbstitiite for •• seCen** Direeiors to con- 
nieetiiiiir, ^^sits; * htid for ** three** to attend to dally 
bupiness^ two.** 
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Articlb dl. laiM't Mweeu tU worda 
and sW//’ the wtftrcls iAie Jeedm/ani, Me IVtefifrti% liUrf 
every person ** emphiyed ^ fAe sendee of ^ Union -SarnkJ* 
ArticI/EOB. Add ** And it shall be eempebskbib tks^ 
Directors of the Mid Company^ and they hre hereby en^ysfsiH 
** ered to authmize the endorsement on their behol/i of all Mb 
and other paper for discount^ md of all Oovernmeni andniior 
** securities pledged for loans ^ to and by the Secretory SO the 
‘ • said Bank in place of the iDmsteesJ* 

ARrictK 64. Insert the voi^s dod 

“ skair the ivords ** or of the Seertsttary to the Bunk «« empmiH 
tred in the preceding SeetioU of this indenture.*^ 

Artitle 64, Add Probidid ahoalfS thae on oeeM&n 
“ of any gninf or special en/Hergenvy^ it Mall be competent to 
the Directors of the said Company to summon tat extrstMUna* 
ry meeting at such shm*ter notice as the case uHl admit** 
Aktiolb 65. After the Yfutd ** fen** (shares) strike out 
the words or more shares** and insert these words^'* shares^ 
*\fioe votes for fifteen shades ^ six votes for twenty shares p seven 
** votes for twenty-five shares^ eight votes for thirty shares^ nine 
** votes for forty snaths, and ten votes for fifty shares*^* 

Resolved^— «In addition to the above alterations, that the 
provisions of the 29 and 32 sections of the deed of co-partner- 
ship be enlarged > and they are so enlarged liereby» as 4o in- 
clude all liabilities which any sharebolcmi at dratver^ mmkoTi 
acceptor, or inddrser, of any negotiable seeurity, or as obliged , 
of any bond, mav under, lo the Bank ; nr my suoh secniiijr 
held by the Bank, and Which; though they do noti at the tima 
of the intended transfer dr assignment, may eventually makh 
him a debtor to the said Bank ; unless notice of the transfer dr 
assignment be given to the Directors of the said Bank beferd 
any of the Said liabilities am inoutrred. And that it shaR and 
may be lawful for the said Compant to retain the Share or 
shares of such sharehotdev, mid to rdmse to atdenowtedge any 
transfer or Assignment of such vdiate oV'Shamsi eo long as such 
liabilities continue ; and it 4a further resolved that any debts , 
which may eventually arise from such liabilities, shall iir 
respect of the share or shires of otioh sbave-lrolder he a charge 
on such share or shares; and eueh share or sham shall 
be held by the said Bank, subje<^ thereto in the same loanaereui 
if such share or shares was or were forinaliy pledged to the imid 
Company ; and in case such sherchokler shell refuse or n^leeit to 
|Miy such debts to the said Cohipany, or to give security, fey 
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the space of one calendar month next after a requisition in 
writing shall be made to him in that behalf by ^ the Secre- 
tary for the time being, for ail suoh liabilities as sliall be 
oiits^nding, it shall be lawful for the Directors of the said 
Company, for the time beings upon suoli liabilities becoming 
overdue to sell the share or shares of the shareholders so 
refusing or neglecting as aforesaid, to pay or secure his said 
debts as aforesaid, rendering a just ‘account of the pi ocoLds 
thereof, in the manner provided for, in and by the,2:kl ar- 
ticle of the deed of co-partnership of the said Company : And it 
is further resolved, that uoshareholder of the said Company, so 
long as any such liability, or any such debt arising therefrom, 
shall continue, shall be at liberty without the consent of the 
Directors, to transfer or assign his share or shares in the 
said Bank. 

R. If. Cockerell. 

H. M. Parker. 

W. U. L. Prith, Lt. Col. 

A •. Samuel Smith. 

A. Dobbs. 

Wm* Cobb Hurry. 

IIadamablub Danorjee. 
W. Carr. 

A resolution was next moved by Mr. McLean and second- 
ed by Mr. Dick extendin^the duration of the Bank for a farther 
period of ten years. An amendment was proposed by Mr. 
Hastie and seconded by Mr. J. W. Alexander, limiting the 
period to five years — but it was negatived by a large majority. 
The original resolution, with an addition made to it by Mr. 
Wight was then put and carried by a majority in the following 
form: — 

IV. — That the Report of the Committee of Proprietors ap- 
pointed to suggest arrangements for extending the duration of 
the Bank for a further term of years be approved, and that the 
Union Bank partnership be, and it .hereby is, enlarged, in vir- 
, tiie of the 60th article of the original indentures, to a further 
term often years, from the first day of August next 1664, and 
that, the sard term of ten years limited for the duration of the 
co-partnership intended to be established, may at the expira- 
tion of the said period be, from time to time, enlarged to such 
further term, and la such manner as may be agreed upon by a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes of the shareholders at any 
special meeting’ to be coiivened for the purpose ; and that after 
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•very snch enlargement, the covenants, clauses, declarations,* |>rD« 
visions and agreemenfe, herein contained, and the rules and regu** 
lations made by virtue or in pursuance thereof, subject to the'al** 
terations and revocations in the next preceding article mentionach/ 
shall be as binding atid effectual on all the shareholders of the 
said Company, for such enlarged term or terms, as if such term 
or terms had been originally limited for the duration of the said 
Company. 

It was moved by Mr. Dick, seconded by Captain Sewell, 
and carried unanimously : ; 

V. That the various modifications in the several articles 
of the deed of partnership recommended by the Committoe be 
adopted, under the provisions of article 68 of the indenture, and 
that another special meeting of proprietors be called on tlm 2pth 
August, as therein provided, to confirm the same. 

It was moved by Mr. Mackenzie, seconded by Baboo 
Prosiinnoo Ooomar Tugore, and carried unanimously : 

Vr. That the modification of articles 28 and 32 of the 
co-partnership deed be adopted, and those articles are accord- 
ingly enlarged hereby in the manner and terms recommended 
in the resolution drawn up by the Bank Counsel and append^- 
ed to the Committee’s Report. 

It was moved by Mr. Wight, seconded by Mt. Hastie, 
and carried unanimously : 

VII. That the nomination, by the Dir,ectoi;s of Mr, 
McLean to act as a Director in the room of ,Mr. Browne, 
(who had proceedt^d to England) during the pgst six montlis, 
is approved and confirmed^ 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of four new 
Directors in the room of Mr. Wm. Carr and Mr. Wm; Bruce 
whose periods of service had expired; and of Mr. Wm; 
Smithson and Mr. R. H. Browne who had proceeded, to" 
England, when the following gentlemen were elected : 

Mr. Albx ANBBR FRASBR,firm of JBricoe, Shand and Co. 

Mr. John McLban, of the firm of Shedden and Co. 

Mr. Jambs Fbrousson of.R. C. JenkUs and Co. , 

Mr. Rustomjbb Cowasjre,. merchant. ^ , 

After which a vote of thanks to the Chairman, was, pner^ 

5 osed by Baboo Dwarkanatb 1'agore, seconded, by 
(ackenzie, and carried unanimously* ^ 

The meeting then broke up^ttengal Hurkaru. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

BBIHlBT BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE TO THE SECOND 
MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING OF THE BENGAL 

chamber of commerce. ” 


The General Comniittee presumes that it will not be 
considered instrusiye on its part, to offer to the Second month- 
ly General Jl^eeting a few observations on the affairs of the 
Chamber. 

The institution is of too recent origin to have allowed 
time for the performance of much, or even for the develop- 
ment of its capabilities. 

'I'he several Committees have all exhibited an alacrity 
In their respective spheres, that augurs well for the increasing 
utility, and fur the permanence of the association. Time will 
disclose what ameliorations sliould be introduced into their 


construction so as to facilitate Itheir operations, and to render 
these productive of most benefit to the public. 

The General Committee, as its especial prerogative, ex- 


ercises a due supervision over the proceedings of the sub-divi- 
sions of the Chamber. The minor bye laws for the internal 
administration, and the graduation of the fees to be levied 
from parties, are submitted for its sanction ; and all matters 
of importance, and of a public nature, have to be referred 
to it, for consideration, and for ulterior directions, before the 


subordinate departments carry them into execution : — thus 
keeping up among the whole members to whom you have de- 
legated the charge of your afikirs, an intimate knowledge of 
all that is transacting ; and securing a wider contribution of 
infonbalion, besides providing a salutary and constitutional 
check to regulate the workings of the several divisions, stimu- 
lating emulation on the one hand, and on the other guiding it 


from wandering beyond its legitimate province. 

The Committee of Management anticipating that, after 
having adjusted at the commencement the internal economy of 
the Chambev, but little might remain for it to perform ; and 
being wiHing^ from the eealMs interest it takes in the institu- 
tion, to labor to uphold it, and to advance its resources, has 
thought of piomoting this object by making its services avail- 
lAhi; with the approbation of the General Gominittee, for tlie 
revision or preparation of statements of insuraoce averages, 
keeping^ a register for the-same^a change which is recom- 
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hiend^ too by considerations distinct from that of prufit^ such 
as its confessed usefuliness, an4 its n^ces^Rkryi tondeiieyf .bgr^tho 
application of fixed ^incipiea to the details, of adjnatniaiit^ 
to remove the discrepancies ioheieat in the ^varying aiid.o6R«> 
flicting practice which now obtains^ < As. tbal .Cojiiiiuttee^ pfCK* 
ceedsfjt will be ready io dedicate Us^tspare ttoia* to«dootribiiiek 
in such other way as experience may suggest« to«t further the 
objects, and to aapneet the Aesoerceaof the iChamber**« A • 

1'he CoQiiniUbee. of Gorrespondenoe has ^ been a good deal 
occupied oh the sundry- subjects referable to it^.and in sapp^ 
ing the opinions elicited. This presents an extensive field^rmr 
the demonstration of its utility— rdpfiwg rights^reoonetliiig 
differences of pracUca— and grwnaUy int^uohijg a recognirm 
standard of opinion. It has applied itself tdibbtain l^e ra- 
moval of what the majority of this eomsHioity . have oonsidor- 
ed to be grievances; and it is endeavousiog; looompass au im- 
portant desideratum, the establishment of uniformity in the 
dealings of the mercantile body. Other siilgects of stmiltw 
public Importance will successively engsge its atteiiiioii^>- har- 
ing undergone the examination of me General Committee f uud- 
their disposal, it is anticipated, will scon prove la ym all, 
that this institution is well oalculated to oonter.on the cottudu^ 
nicy essential services, which could not, by other ministialiail» 
be commanded It has also placed itselt in communioatioa* 
with government; discharging a ceremony, < in f bandings up^ a- 
copy of your rules and, regulation, and asserling a corpomte 
function, in remonstrating against the obtervance of so many 
Hindoo holidays at the public ufiSces. . Both of the addtessta 
have, as you will perceive by the official replies on the. table, 
been received wHh courte^ end encour^ement : and your v 
political existence has been rormally recognirod. i y' < . 

The Committee of Arlntralion, of course, wiU not bain 
regular requisition : . aod it is in the nature of tbinas that rescert 
to it should, in the beginning, bo but besitatiiig andfunfrequMit. 
Confidence, which is of .slow growth^-^must pceoedo.custom 
but as tliat springs up, there caa be no dmbi that cams will he ’ 
of tener submitt^ to this tribunal, whose judgments, vising in 
authority as they diffuse general satisfsotion, and obtainable so 
promptly anAso cheaply, wilUitiahulreasonable. to. reckon,, at*., 
tract and bring into vogue; a free recourse to it in all meroantila 
questions. This , departinent of the Chamber it is deemed /nir 
moment to support and cherish^ dn, consideration chiefly lof. tbs 
signal . benefit it is fitted to . yield, Jo composing feuds en^jn 
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preTenting costly, Teialious, and protracted litigation; and, also, 
as fiHTDiBhing an unobjectionable source for the improvement of 
your pecuniary means, concurring with thb accumulation of fees 
incident to the references to the Committee of Correspondence, to 
enable you to diminish the monthly imposts. With a view to 
render this extra-judicial tribunal more popular, measures are 
in progrem to obtain a modification of Rule No. 17, defining 
the functions of the Committee of Arbitration. It is proposed 
that parties be allowt^d to cballenge any of its members, the 
temporary vacancies so i^rodueed being to be supplied by and 
from the General Committee. Only two cases have yet been 
brought (onO bf them very recently) before this Committee. 
That which has been decided, was appealed to the General 
Committee, which confirmed the award that had been pronoun- 
ced ; but it ia understood that there are several other questions 
in preparation for submission to it. 

The principle observed in assessing the references to the 
Chamber, is, that, in cumparisonwith what is done, the fee shall 
be very moderate, U p to the present time the aggregate is on- 
ly Sa. Ks. 137 : but this affords no accurate- data on which may 
be framed an estimate for the future, as time is wanted to shew 
Vrhether or not these are to be reckoned as continuous, afid sus* 
aeptible of any and what progressive increasement. The Commit- 
tee does however look with sanguine confidence to that source 
of supply. It rests mainly with you to realize its hopes. If 
you give a heartyco-operation to render the establishment »ros- 

S erous, the period may not be distant, when, by the regular in< 
ux of moderate fees, it shall be able to maintain itself without 
any montlily contrihuiions. 

At present, as the Committee is yet without the requisite 
experience to enable it to compute the productiveness of future 
contingencies, and as it desires to avoid all hazard of entailing 
disappointment, it does not feel warranted now in doing more 
than stating its expectation that, by the ensuing month, cir- 
cumttances will authorize it to propose the redaction of the rule 
of monthly sabseription to 10 rupees. 

You need not to >be informed that^ though on. the whole, 
your numbers are extending, you are losing several by their 
departurefrom India': and you -are aware that those dwelling 
In the intrlior are not required to* contribute ‘towards the ciir- 
lent ert tofe of the Chamber; fJuless there should be a con- 
•iddMm ateesriott of subscribers, you are uot to count on* there 
b^aglttbte than about 75 resident membern. At preseni tbefa 
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are 68, which at 10 R^. each woiild make the moatbly a^oiint 
of subscription 680 V\fi. not more tban suApieuk sureljr, if in- 
deed, it ie sufficient^ to pay your estabiishment, bApe rent» the 
supplies of newspapers, prices culrreiit»^ and other* phriodicab 
for the public rpoin, and to meet the eapeuce, heretofore Very 
heayy of printing an<f advertisements. So that it ^ the 
revenue derivable from fees, that you must look for the nieans 
of reducing, and it may be, fit. altc^ether dispensing with 
collection of monthly subscriptions# 

The books of the Proceediitgs of the Chamber are d^ily. 
placed during the forenoon oh the poblio table, for the inspec- 
tion of the members ; and nothing would be m'cte gratifying to- 
the Committee, to. offer a better earnest of ultimate success, 
that all the members of the society would frequent the Cham- 
ber, and maintain a full acquaintance Mth ell its operations, 
R» H. COCKBREIili, Presidefit, 

Chamber of Commerce, June 2, 1884. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 

ESTABLISHED dlST MARCH 1834, 

1 St. —That such an association being intended to ssateh 
over and protect the general interests of Commerce, it is high* 
ly dt'sirable not to recognise any principle of exclusion,, and 
that all merchants or persons engaged in the general trade of 
Bengal, therefore, shall; upon payment of the Subscniptions 
and fees and signature of the Rules and Regulations/ be 
admissible as Members in the manner hereafter described; 

9nd. — ^That the Society ^ shall be*^ styled the ** finsroAL 
Chamber OF CoMMuacB.” 

Srd.— That the objects and duties of <tbls Clrarober shall 
be, generally, to receive and "collect informatioa oaiall mat- 
ters of'nyereantile interest, bearing upon the removal of 
evils, the redress of grievances^ and ihe promotion of the 
common good. To commomcate .with muihorities and witli. 
individual parlies thereupon.. To take euch steps as may 
appear needful in furtherance of these views, which, may he 
done more effectively by such an associated To receive 

references on matters of^ cttstom or. usage in doubt or dispute^ 
deciding on the' * seme^ and recording the decisibq made^f&r. 
future guidance. To form by that end other meaim.eCcdeglf^ 
Proclice, whereby the transaction of business by all engsg^ 
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in it may be simplified and facilitated ; and finally (should it 
be practicable,) to arbitrate between disputants wishing to 
avoid litigation, and willing to refer to^ and to abide by, the 
judgment of the Chamber. ^ • 

4th. — ^That candidates for admis^on, proposed by one 
Member and seconded by another, shall be baUntted for at 
the monthly General Meetings (as liereafter provided,) seven 
days notice being given by entry in a ballot-book to be kept 
for the purpose ; and a majority of votes shall decide the 
election. 

6th.— That voting by proxy not to be allowed, nor by 
Members whose subscriptions^ fees, &c. are in arrear. 

6th. — That the Chamber reserves to itself the power of 
expulsion in case of need, to be decided at a General Meeting 
of the Members by ballot (as hereafter provided.) 

7th. — That all resident partners of any house of business 
joining the Chimber, be required to subscribe as individuals. 

8th. — ^That, to provide a suitable establishment, nnd to 
defray the necessary current expenses, a fund be raised in the 
following manner, viz. : 

I. — By an entrance fee payable by each Member on ad- 
mission of Rs. 100. 

II. — By a monthly subscription of IS Rs. from each resi- 
dent Member (subject hereafter to an encrease or reduction 
as by a General Meeting may be deemed necessary.) 

III. — By such fines and fees on references, &c. as the 
General Committee (hereafter > provided) for the time being 
shall settle. 

9th.— That a residence at Calcutta, for ati entire month 
at any one time .shall aubj«*cl a Member to the said Subscrip- 
tion, and on absence for 9 months shall in like manner 
exempt him therefrom. / . , 

.10th.^That the business of the Chamber shall be con- 
ducted by a Committee ; ,and for the more efficient discharge 
of its various duties, as well as for the better equalization of 
labour^ th« sail! Coramittee be. made sufficiently numerous to 
admit of sub-division, and that it shalL consist accordingly of 
91 Membersi 

1 lth«4^That for the • more .general representation of all 
interasM^wnd alL cqniaieroial cstabUshniciit8,*.as well as for 
the i«dNif«qual distribution, of duty, no two Members of the 
(JUMplRdttte shall .belong to the same house, or be connected 
ttfdlippr in business*— And it sliall, be imperative on parties 
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elected to serve under penalty in case of refusal of dbubie 
subscription for one year^ when he shall be again eligible find 
in same manner liable to fine for non-service^ unless in all 
cases a reason be assigned that is considered satisfactory to 
the General Committee for the time being. 

12th. — That the Committee be elected by ballotj and at 
the expiration of one year^ seven (7) Members shall go out 
by lot, and on the expiration of the second year seven more 
(of the original Members, of one year’s standing,) and on the 
expiration of the third and of every succeeding year, at the 
annual Meetings (hereafter mentioned) the seven Committee 
men who have served longest shall go out by rotation, the 
vacancies thus occasioned being filled by election (as above.) 
That those going out be not re*eligible till after one year’s 
expiration.-— Other intermediate vacancies in the Committee 
shall be filled up at monthly General Meetings in the manner 
hereafter set forth. 

13th.— That « a PreBident and Pice^Pretident be chosen by 
ballot from the General Committee annually atv the General 
Meetings (see Art. 27^ re-eligible after one year'a expiration. 

I4th. — That the General Cmmittee be authorised to sub- 
divide itself as follows, viz. : 

I. — Into a Committee of Management^* of 7> a quorum to 

be 3. ^ 

II. — Into a Committee of Correspondence** of 9, a quo* 
rum to be 5. 

III. — Into a ^'Committee of Arbitration^* of 5, a quo- 
rum to be 3. 

15th.— That the President of the Chamber the ex-offieio 
Chairman of the Committee of Management/^ and that the 
•aid Committee do take charge of the internal affairs of the 
Chamber,— the controul of the establishment and expenditure, 
— the custody of the funds (under the restrictions of Art. 29) 
and the arrangement of Meetings, elections and so forth* 

Idth. — That the Vice President be ex-officio Chairman 
of the Committee of Correspondence/' and that the said Com- 
mittee shall receive and dispose of all eommumcations and 
references to the Chamber on general points withjft the scope 
of its objects $ shall investigate and report on all matters' of a 
like nature brought before it, mid settle, as far as it esn^ dia^' 
puted questionsof usage or right. « 

17th.«-That the ** Committee of Arbitration** sbaf) ap- 
point its own Chairman, and confine itself to the settlement 
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of: differcJicea. between parties applying, io as a Court oi 
Reconciliation. . 

iStb.'^That the proceedings of the Committee of Ma* 
nagemenf' with the accounts of the Treasurer^ are to be sub- 
mitted to General half yearly Meetings (see art. $5) | but 
not to be subject to the General Committee’s confirmation. 

19th.~‘lhat the proceedings of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence” shall be submitted to the General Committee for 
approral and eonfirmation., . 

90t|].*^Tha| the proceedings of the '' Committee of 
bitraiion** sh ll be referred to the * General- Committee only 
in cases where either of the parties desire an appeal. 

Slst.— •T'hat the Chairmen of the respective Committees 
have casting votes. ... 

22nd.— ^That the Records of the Chamber and the hooka 
of account be at all times opai^ to the inspection of Members, 
under ri^lations and conditions to be arranged by the 
General Committee. « 

23rd.— That the General Committee duly elected be 
empowered to appoint .subosdinala oihcp^bearers by ballot^ 
the Chamber at larger to , ha»ve the right of displacing the 
same at the next following Monthly General Meetingi or at a 
special Meetings (as provided for by art. 28.) 

24tb. — That Monthly General Meetings be held on the, 
first Tuesday of every months or on the next day after when 
that day falls on a Holiday. 

{.—That an clectigu of candidates take place at every 
such Meeting. 

II.— That that proceedings of the CominiRes of Corres* 
pondencet^ be laid on the table for the inspection of Mem*- 
bere. ‘ * l 

Ill«— That vacancies .on. tlie Geaecal Committee be filled 
up (as prescribed byaurt.* 

25ih.— That ontheaiixth nimilUy or knff yearly Meeting, 
and on. every ancceedtng half yearly , Meeting, the accounts of 
the Treasurer coujitera%ded:^ .the Committee of Manage* 
ment^^be for ' in«pMti<»i» and approval, together 

with the pa^iiraingi of the GommiUea itself. 

.98tliiWi1iat at suek half yearly Meetings (one. month’s 
preyious. notice being given) Rules may be framed, amended 
or revoked, as the majority of. the Meeting, (and which shall 
not be less in number tban^iUtinoiety of the Members then 
resident in Cakotta) shall determine.^ 
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S9th.— 1?hat at the 19ih Monthly or first oaattorOeneral 
Meeting, and at every succeeding anniversary of the same, 
the Members of the Chamber shall elect (by ballot see art. 
12^) Committee men to serve In lieu of those gone out by. 
rotation j also a President and Vice* president.' 

28 th. — That .Spe^at General Meetings when called by 
ten resident Membess, With one week's notice of' the oUeiete 
of the requisition shall be held, at which Rules may be alter* 
ed, revoked or^ (foruied'but of' which one ikonth*$ notice is ne- 
cessary as by article 26), Members may by ballot (tbe nia« 
jority being equal to half the Metnbers resident in Calcdtia) 
be ejected. Office-bearers 'suspended or displaced, and such 
other business transacted, (of whldh due notice ehall have 
been given,) as it may be competent for a General Meeting 
to do by the Rules of the Chamber. 

29th. — That the Funds of the Chamber,, ae ^realised, be 
deposited in the Union Bank’’- available to thejoalls df the 
Treasurer by cheques countersigned by |he President or Vice 
President for the time being, .and on the. Balance aifioQotiiig 
to One thousand Rupees, the same shall be invested In Go- 
vernment Securities in the names of the President and,:V!ce* 
President for the time being. 

30th. — That funds arising from entrance- fees shall, (if 
possible), be set apart as Preserved fund for permanent objjects, 
such as the formation of a Library, the purebsee^f furoiturei 
and so forth. ' t ^ 

And that the produce of siibscriptie ns, fees, fines, fee. 
only be applicable, to meet the *cur rent expenses' Of the Esta- 
blishment. ,, r . 

31st. — ^That a. Secretary be Sfipoiajted'fseeavt. 23) on a 
monthly salary of 300 Rs.in the 9rst instanee, who shall act 
under directions from the Chairmen of the respective 
mittees, and take, charge of the Correspondence, the reoorda 
of proceedings, and the preparajtion of rfflsrenees'; officiating 
as Treasurer in the collection of Shbscnptionsy fees, fee; the 
supervision of accounts, with such, other duties as may here* 
after be necessarily allotted to him; Daily atterulaUce (Sun- 
days excepted) from 10 a. m. Id 5.;#. w.^to be required of him, 
and an entire abs^nence from all private business. 

32nd. — ^That in event of any question arising as to the 
construction or application of any, of the foregoing Rules# 
the General Committee be empowered, to decide the saihe, 
Piibniitting the matter aMke Monthly General .Mvetiiig 
for approval* 
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SSrd.'-^That the foregoing Rules when finally agreed tn 
be printed .fpr: general use. and^guidancei an auihenticated 
copy Ueing. sphsprihed to by each Maiober oa adimisaion^ ta 
be kept,i(vith the. records of the .Chamber^' aoid anoither ^to be 
forwarded to the 8ecretary,tQ,Governmeatf and.^to such other 
authpr^liies abroad . as it may e^pear desirable to make ac« 
quaf^^ IFith the ioAtiiution of the Chamber* . 
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Fkrilikr Report}^ ihe Suh^CommUie$ to ike Oeneral Commit-^ 
/ /ieif^f ih^ iiew Bengal Steam 
lip oontuMiation qf «the badly report sent in by us on the 
nint^dhy of May« webavenpw to stai».to4he General Com- 
mittee the result of the further enquiries vrbioh we have thought 
it oiir duty fo make* ' ! ^ 

We have diluted our attiuthiii chiefly to^three points 
the' state, of .^le enlines and. boilers on the departure of the 
vesshf < frdm pii|qutta~t1ie. cause of the accident^ — and the 
capability of the b^ilem to^perform the.nnnt intended voyage. 

' ' Ujpon theV^jrsi Mint we' have little more to report than 
what ipuat be already Icnown to most of the members of the 
las forming the grounds on which they originally 
recbmiheflded aqd adopted the vessel as calculated to perform 
tlih Cv. 

On me Both of April 1833 she ceased to be employed as a 
Tag, for tha purpojm^pjf the Trustees of ; Messrs. Mac- 

kiiH^fi iind^Cq. to b'avhher closely cEaminedT^i and, if neces- 
8ar>’^i;^ thoroughly repaired, po as to enable them on sale to 
wpMhf her macbinory’.snd engm^ in complete order* ^ She 
haiiduiine time previously been repaired by Messm. Jemop and 
Company in consequence of an accident to the boiler, ^the only 
one of Importance she bad ever met with ;} and on examination 
in Inly 1833, tjie machinery and bpilom, wore, ^reported fully 
eqdal tOJtwo years’ wqrtt;' DC^wtt&^4fR|i fbta Jtba T^'ustees 
deterbniited upon hayiM^aqy jp^.qi were in 

the le^t deHjcieht rOU^|^d boilers 

made ^hally mrougl^dtl ^ minor re- 

pafrk, under , ine:^8ttperm^f|^^ orMr. Dayus, our present 

pribt^Mt]|9^^nner| ai fl^ of ,8a. Rs. 5,000, and when 

thdVmm^commenccd rmminig in December 1833, there was no 
reab&W^ubt that'^e was in every way capable of performing 
a»#ISH^fd> at jeiist yearsi ! No accident of any nature 
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>v1ta!f^<^r *obcNfrk‘'<‘d to 'ht^r 'S Utih^ ‘th'e 'i>)lroVt y^i-i6d fta t Hffe was 
tsuhspqnenfily the rfiret/ffll 'tll6 ■l^{t W Ma\r<^h 

when i^he ^W6t^ di^Iltered d^r lo-itke comtriiCtae ; 
dodticfitig: the j^i6d^she ivliis tihdet tbfVhilr, kUe 'hhd dnijr 
three yeat^ aha ef^t'Hfbdths 'the'thhe'ahe w^ iletimbhed. 

Her fitaes^ for ^.'s'da'^dihg; vk^el is fiirtYier confiV-ttie^^y Ik 
report whidh was given fay ‘the Cdltipa'uy^ 'SlirVeyor ih march 
1 « 3 ; 3 . 

In March Ikst she waa'takeh iht6 dock, WHeh her %bfleH 
were further examined ahd cdelfhdd. There is 'h6 VotthdUifib^i 
Whatever for the stirhithe 'hrbidhiifas Inched uk that the kbi^eh 
under the fitids Wkte n'ot cbfakfdlkCeiy ^cleanbd. The'dVidi^de 
fully establishes that Whilst In 'dbdk the, aft frOnt mud hotdli 
were opened, and all itlUfl sediihdkit^fefhioved froni the faioildris 
Tind the dues, hnd water pTavsdd through die b'o^tblh if tfah 
boilers ; ho defect Was theh Tobhd ih doiy jiitft 'of Iffle b&ilei*i 
or flues, and the bTowinh dif '^ipes, a^d bihetls ddhhhdtied'W^ 
the formei\ were asccitklhed to be pdtleetly clhitr Uiald 'bpkfr;" 

‘ On her return aifd unon a lilthttte 16 ba!iiihifihti( 6 ii;"the fM* 
toms of those 'flues Ih WliiW the hdcSdhbt <h^O(f)hrey/weli^^'f^ii^ 
considerably tfaihher ’tbifn ftie rest bf the 
the immediate vicinity of this part of the bollbr 'thttt tlui Wia- 
cipal Biigineer was ehiployed when the re^iirs litMtiy SiMken. 
of Were dohe : so nhar iudeecl that any 'dhfect 'rildkt nalw ^bd- 
trayed itself While the SiiTr6uridin|^ Whix^hh gbih^ on, 'Kkd fl 
then existed. This tnhttdrwffl Ubticeid’; but atik 
fully satisfled by the eVidhnee ha^e' tlikhh, au'd the r^pbr^ 
which have beeh "dikde,' ihift thh ffii^Wd^mriioWte 'krebklftdil^' 
now relharkad ih^b^e plalljes, dYd'hift whbn' ^Yi^e 

left the river ; that ih'poiht’df ffl^ct'lbb ’buOi^'d bbHer Whsk 
in as good a state as the other boilers cfntUftdft 

by Messrs. Jes^bp aiid^Co/hh ^hi^bta of taatitag ^t&' fcitoper 
care two or three yeaVs wAbddtVeij[Utitlig 'aiiy Uhtl #b 

h ive ho hesittttiou iii givfhg ft hs diti* opimdh, after* 'a VdM' 
minute inve^iigatidh *int6 tlihi*bralilbb *07 Hbe 'Udl|liiry, 'bn. 
vessel Wc^nt to iiea iu dnlki^' tfl&d fUtljf cajpltDlh >(f 

forming ttib voya^. 'No e&bhubb wh^S^¥ea'to^iiiafc4 hit ab’ 
in eVeiy respect ; whhtkvir'vm doffilder^^doblblry W 
ble for tiie uUe 6V thh iug^'ek ikWA faaa^inUij'; %itlk , 

duplicates of many parts most llliWb 'to 'Wddr, 'Md dpilfb s^ 
paratus, was supplied ; and a changing pump was aujAHitra; 
but con'^deVed unnbcc^Ary by life dUglnOers With to 

the tnehitii of TblowlHg off crfrl j;ln’atly provided. 
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With regard ta the caua^ of the accident) actual exatnioa- 
tion ,of the boilers and flues, and all the »evidenpa which we 
have had it in our power to obtain, confirm the opinion we have 
already expressed; iti our former report, that ^e injury, sustain- 
ed in the lat boat d after boiler was solely,. aUributablcwto., the 
formation of salt iu that boiler and the pipes connected with.it. 

,1yhen it is borne in mind that in proportion as salt is 
fortned in a marine engine boiler, water is displaced from un- 
derneath the flues, and from the deep and narrow intermediate 
channels the boiler, it will readily be understood that wheie 
the saline deposit comes extensively in contact .with portions 
of the flues, it soon gets intensely heated and hardened by the 
flame of the furnaces drawing through them, leaving such 
portions then unprotected by a due supply of water, not loss, 
or rather more, exposed to injurr, than they would have been 
if the same current of flame bad been allowed to pass through 
the flues befoife water had be^n admitted to f the boiler. >tn 
injury of this nature is familiarly known to every one in the 
case of an empty copper vessel aooidently left on a brisk fire : 
80 sUuated it is known tjiatin tlie course of a few houis it will 
be found diminished in, thickness and ultimately partially rent 
or entirely burdt through. <, 

The formation of salt may pombly have been occa'^ioned 
by some a.ccident stopping the blowing off pipes and connect- 
ing pipes; we cannot however suggest any as and 
we feel compelled to report that in our. opinion Uie formation 
' of salt was occasioned by a want of regular and suificient 
blowing off, at least with respect to the larboard after boiler, 
which, from the .additional heat applied to^ from the con- 
struction of the flues, required pecuhar alteutien to the regu- 
larity of this operation. , , .t . . 

The flame of four fursajbes drawa^ through part of each of 
the three aftet boilers,— blft the taflroard after boiler sustains 
this heat in a nearer stag^,;,aii^ consequently in more^ force, 
than any of the others; hence, the geuerptioo of steam and 
concentration of the salt water:|^oceed more fapidly in it than 
iq any othsf of the boilers* * l^his may not have been borne in 
mind by the iSngineers ; but, even were , it ? hot, we are fully 
satisfied thkt (as in the Ohifia and Masplipatam voyages of 
the, vessel),: regular blowing' off would baye, prevented Uie 
accidjMjt," * » . 

.J'^4 think it our duty to state to ,tbe.*coiirmiUee that we 
have experienced inauriconntable difficulty in getting any satis- 
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fiUBtory or •oonsisteat accotmt upon,, tkip ,||i|i.^Eiigi- 

ii«ers.^i We have been iii<a graat |ii4fa94ia r^GQ^peUeii, fufip 
cHii* opiiiion upon staatamenU/.fO ^oatraiilictory 
that it is iiopoaaible to recoiicU^ ibeui; there., ip an.'^vi^^t 
reluotance ia the .prigeipal Engineers, to. ejp4?ayoui[ to gei-m 
of any portion of the blame which be. knows ,inua( ^.ttacb, to 
him as the head, by accusing the Sad Engineer of iiiattoiuion 
or neglect on this point? < He feels, as we cannpt but 
that however any. other Engineer may have neglected ^iaD,r4v» 
the consequences rest With bim alone. It is stated by 
Engineers that the orders of the principal Engineer were, that 
the blowing off should, take place every sixhQur8--we knpSv 
no reason why. this act .•should not h eve hee.D coqhded to Afr,. 
Lowder, the 2nd Engineer, of whose talents, we have received 
from many quarters, and entertain ourselvgs, a C^iitioh. 
But whether it was so confided or not is left a matter of 
doubt, which in the discrepancies and contradictious that per- 
vade the evidence, particulariy that of tlie two junior epgine^pi, 
we are unable to determines we can only a.re fat;sfie4 

tiiat this was not done regularly every six honre, 

Wc may here observe that, either the fourth .or , fidh 
day after leaving the Pilot, the principal engineer ’{woposed 
stopping for some hours to screw, down the engine imekings. 
It may be considered unfortunate that. this was ^buo ; for in 
that case be would have taken the opportunity of egapiipjing 
the boilers, which .after the engines, .had cetmd working mf|fbt 
have been moat efficaciously blowa otf ; but in conjuration 
of the delay which it would bava created^ I 9 tiid,ihec state pfthe. 
engines not absolutely requiring Ht Atud^there j^pn^ existing .no 
suspicion that safit was i acGumulaling, or that aiiy ,*t,bin^.:wiui 
wrong — the proposal was abandoned, « It a^.aftpears that pn 
interval of 24 hours in the middle of voyage' occurred,, during 
which Mr. Daiyus oonsideicd it advisable not to blow off in 
consequence of the vessel being as be considered, too much , by . 
the stern. It >appeai» to* us that this, uwhich asay pave ;j^en 
the very principal esmsa of die aocumulatioii of p^pcelMed 
from an iinneoessaty ^iid All^judged degree of c^ption^;/.fi^ it 
was fully demonstrate* to ns that the vessel never jhayihjgjfa^n 
more by thdr stern Hhe utmost than one foot, the Ijowing, 
might have taken place in any trim in which she. w^dqriiiig 
the voyage ; at least by blowing off more frequently, ^d less 
at a time. We tlthnk it but fair to Mr. Dayua,the ^ijef engi- 
neer and Mr. Loader the. second to state, that they seem 
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Ihroaghout the voyage to havefthewn tlie ulmotA aetiviiy^.zealy 
»nd attention in every olfaer4e|»attineQt.of their duty, an«i to 
be persons most fully oompetent' the- respective siUietiotis 
which they fill. Mr, Day ua Ui confessedly amongst the best 
engineers of the port, and Mr. Lowder ia i^lly competent tatho. 
entire mapagement of the engines ; nor can we refrain from 
noticing reports that have reached us of the injury beinu inten- 
tional to give the;^ unequivocal declaration of our. belief, that 
th^ra^ is not the shadow of groaind for ap insinuation so injuri- 
ous to the character of the engineers. 

We have .moreover much satisfactioo in stating, that 
daring .the whole voyage the utmost harmony seems to' have 
prevailed between the Commaiiderr Oflkers,. and Engineers ; 
and that all being fully confident of. the ogpabilily of die ves- 
sel to perforin the voyage,^ all were alike anxiousi to promote 
its success. 

From (!aptain Forth, the officers, and gunner, we. have 
received with readiness every information they possessed. 

J|a entering upon the third head, to which we have direct- 
ed oiir attention, we shogld perhaps apologise for having tn 
some degree gone beyond' the objects of tuir appointment ; but 
we considered this sq intiniately connected with the other 
points which we have noticed, that we trust the Committee will 
not think oiir obseivations on tliis bead useless. On a close, 
examination of the flues of the larboard after boiler, subse- 
quent lo our last report, it was discovered, as: we have noticed 
under the 1st bead>' that aome of the- platen of copper in the 
bottom of its flues were sh reduced in thickness as not to.be 
relied on. This rendered it oeemseary.^at tb43 boiler should be 
taken out of the vesfeL and removed to Messrs. Jessop and 
Co. to be thoroughly repaired ; tiigse repairs am. now in rapid 
progress, llie Gooimittee are aware that no part of the flues 
of bdttoin , plates which were reduced in- thickness gave away 
at the time^ of the accident : but suspicions having been sug- 
gested that' injury of a similar nature mightibe., found in the 
other boileis, the whole of them yffte cloa^y examined at our 
request by various competent persons and among others by 
Messrs. Jress(>p and Co. who report them to be fit for two or 
three yearv' work, in which they are fuUy .confirmed by the 
boiler-mahl^ and others who have examifed tliei|i< Dn. the 
best ^M||Ui^atiQn therefore which we can give to the reports 
aufi^^^bns which we have received, we think the coiiviction 
already expressed fully warranted, that the thinnee^s 
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of i\\e plate# of the flues in which ttie^aacMoot dccurr^/' Was, 
as before described \)ccaflioned by' samA cause wMctl' led' 
to the reats fti the angles of ^tbeto*-^hat is^by etpostire to 'flie 
action of the flame- white the ^ spacesjuhder and between tNb< 
flues were choked up With satt> *And deprived df access to' kite 
water which otherwise woald have Carried off the Or 
heat. * ' 

It is however to bA remembered that so far from bavhl^' 
been entirely burnt throhgh, the bottom plates of the fl^s ^ 
the injured boiler, stiffened by their angle pieces, reiaineff 
strength enough to resist a force that broke rivets and tore 
up plates unquestionably of sufficient size and thickness. 
On these grounds, and from what we know of the previous 
:>tate of the boiler down to the time of the vessel quitting the 
river, and from the statements of the principal arid £tigj« 
iieer, both of whom were in charaa of the engines tVom me 
time of her repair, we are of opinion that the thinness of the, 
copper ill the’ bottoms of the flues is folly accounted 'for 
accident which occurred, and any suwicioiis of fortlidf tteMste 
which the discovery of this oUe may have occasioned, are en<^ 
tirely dissipated by the result of the investigation to which it 
gave rise. 

When the repairs now in progress shall be finished (and* 
the rapidity with which they ^ have hitherto proceeded 
confirms the hopes of their being completed in the stipulated 
period of two months) the whole of the boilers, Sccoidiag to 
the opinion of those best able to judge, will be equal to*at 
least from two to three yeafa^ constant *' work, and <>f coUrs# 
in our judgment; tolly competent for the two voyages for 
which the steamer is engaged by the oommittet;. 

it has already been mentioned that asampld meanafdr 
blowing off the boilers had by their manner of construction 
been originally provided, the engineers previous to the departure 
of the vessel, naturally regarded the proposition for tlie in tro« 
(liiction of a changing 'pUmp as involving an unnecessary ex* 
pence. To obviate, however; the possibility of future accident 
of the nature that has occurred, a changing pump worked by 
one of the engines wiil now be attached to the boilers, and is 
in progress with the sanction of the committee. 

'riiis, by the Vegular removal of the more concentrated 
water, will render the blowing off through the pipes at the 
corners of the boilers (unless occasionally as matter of pre- 
caution) superfluous. 
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The boilers howeverivill' still be supplied witbi the same 
means of'blowinj> off as heretofore, aiid werreooniMiietid that the 
strength of the salt water in them shall be regularly tried 
in every watch in the presence of >the officer on duty by 
means of an Hydrometer, dncb'enteresi in the log oo the 
report of the engineer, to aSberlain that no accident inti>r- 
feres with the working of the changing pump. In the very 
improbable event of its not acting, the 'ordinary mode of blow- 
ing off should again be resorted to, and be regularly performed 
every %vat''h,'itr tlie presence of the officer of the watch, and 
entered in tlile log, or the reasons for omitting it, in case it 
should* be deemed advisable by the principal engineer, shall bo 
entered in lim and he shall be^responslMe for such duty being 
regularly performed * by himself or hts subordinates in rvery 
watch, and the particulats 'of it being duly re|mrted to the 
officer on duty, for the purpose of being by him entered in the 
log, ‘ . 

\ fn hddittbn to thesd preCftutiotm;^^ a-sitip tcock will be 
fitted to ^ne Oh the connecting pipes' at ffie ^baek of tho boilers, 
so as ' to prevent the Wajl!er fVt^the starboard or larboard one 
passing to the other tvheii the'vesset'uiakes^a heavy roll. Of 
the necessity for this we are not fully Convinced , but being 
suggested' by some in .^whose opinituMwe huiye conftdtmce, and 
the expence being tncoiisldercmle,r wet are induced to recom* 
mend it as a precautionary measure. -A, t , .' i 

The repairs tc^ the boilers are at tlhe ex pencia of the as- 
signees ot Messr.^ Mackiiitosh and. Co^ and the ^oost of ..,the 
changing pump and some^oMiontriftpUg additions >w|iich wdl nut. 
exceed a moderale amount wtHibedefrayod byrttia 
When the whole ^ahalK be eiliDpleted,Awe ofvUiomepns 

which can betaken, to reader ^ more eecuse the /4Aai!foi[a^ncj& of 
the voyages intended ; the eiigiueu, machinery, and h»il0|rg.wiii 
be in perfect oeder-.- / j » r / ^ . 

' We submit to the couuiHttee’Ute evidonoe is 

and documeuts which we had before ns rand^/iroin . the 

committee will in some dbgreef^bs enabled to coriicet ithc jutlg- 
m^ht which wo liave fbrii^ " 

(Signed) . 1 . PnitisEP, 

W;J.Fow«»s, 

T. E. M* Turton, 

J. Kyo. 

'^Cahcifita, tIU/i JupCf 1831. 
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I f^lly Qon^uv. a^ovQ >;ff|>or^ except in one point 

which I woiil<it.cun<ie 8 e 4 iJ U net'S^^H^ar to Jne to itii^oli^,., in- 
justice to an individuate , H ja tu efepjt said, that no d^be- 
dleiiceot' the orders of the chief ^ eusineer Mr. Dayea by 
Loader the 2d en^inej^r oaUerelieve the foj^qiier from t^e blam?f 
whicik it is said, lie bimself knows must attach tp! biia 
head engineer. Ttiis direct imputation o^f.bla'me tOt 
results from the facts of* the case.; It, is clears that Jtbe 
tion of ibe salt arose from the want of suffiqieni bbwtlfg.O^* 
and that it wa^ Mh Dayus’s duty .and busiiieM to tt^ke, 
that so important a matter siiour4{ be fegntariy attended to. 
Under these circurastaoces, however, painful it may be, we 
aiv warranted in.dire^tly imputiiigJiiame to.^ Mr.cJQayiis^ but 
1 do nut think we are justified io, ittsiauatingthait blame may 
attach to Mr. Lowder the 2d engineer :->-1ivfaieh .1 think is 
done ill the following wor^. • There tin' an' evident' rehic- 
tance in the principal engineer to emleavoar to ^gei rid of any 
portion of the blame widch he knows, .must attaqli., to. him as 
the head by accusing. the 2d. engtoeer ofjnatteiition.ior gwl^. 
On this poiiit» he feela^.as. we^annot but feel also^ that' how* 
ever any otlier engineer may have neglected his oi4#rs the 
consequences rest with him alotie.’^ 

It seems to me scarcely just thus to ii^suiuatq . , possible 
blame agamst Mr. Lowder iti assuming tbe , existence, , of reluc- 
tuiice on the part of Mr« Dayus/^ gccitse him qC iiegleotiof 
his oith rs. Vdr liofy part I see no snmb dvidttdt Kolui^taiibe,— r^s 
F certainly see no inclinatidii, butif kudh’ reluctance does exist 
which also presumes that > ItOwd^r did ^lectMr. 'Dayus's 
orders tind thereby is in his degeeer raAfmnsibb for >*the inyury, 
Mr. Dayus ought to be told that sii^ se!uctaii€e is wtoliy 
misplaced, and at variance Ids dul^. 4. bound 

to make known to us such misconduct ou the part of his 8ob9r7 
diiiates in a matter so impor^t as much as Capf. Forth ^would 
be to report^ misconduct Vi his pfikmW . Elicit a 'couhie bn ^the 
part.of'Mr. Bayus^ if Im has grd'unds for aocusuig tow- 
der, is,T thiilk, imperiously tetled % iii; justice to ft^r.^I^pw- 
der. As tile' ips^tter now staiida tnelre'is bo , direct aCejusat^on 
against Mr^ Lowder which he can’ fgjiriy meet^ but, as It ap- 
pears Co me, juW that degree of insinyption of kll others tilie 
most difficult .10 be repelled. ^ ' 

This being^n^ feeling aiid having a high opinion of Mr. 
I^owder’s activity, zeal, and devotion to bis dtity,'l< oannot 
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«id 

give my as^nt'to the insiiiuatidn Gf possible bt^e ‘whigh I 
consideV’to 'coiivey^d in the parligrttph in quteidtiOB; 

li ink^ be pi'oper that 1 should stat^. i^e above memoran^ 
dum is fouitded oii the pr^gediiigs as flie'y ire rectirded, 
l^bubtlei^^ ‘ Which frofn ihy ihlirmjty 1 am 

niii^es^Vily^ i^ij^orant qf, au4,f no means ssy, that t nu^ht 
110 ^^ hid t heard qlll that |^ssedi have .seen reason to concur 
etfilVhiy.^' Indeedt^p 1 stated before, ‘l should not have hesi- 
tdlid to concede this |xiitit^ did 1 not feel that it induced in* 
jtitiice'id ar iu^iylHqal as t^e maCtenr caihe home to tny breast. 

, / ‘ C. B. Greenlaw. 

I ettniiot rillow this 'miniite to tpaal 'without slaying that in 
signing the report I meant m)t insinuate but to eiSpress my 
opinion tbit Mr. Ijowder had beeh railty of ndglect of the or- 
ders^ ^to bloW off, which he Kgfrees were given ; and I signed 
tfaMrrefpoft beoan^ 1 thought, though Sfr. Lowder is a most 
if«dhlstrtoos, 'hai4 working, Rnd talbiiftedyouim mun, that his 
evidince shewei) he was wholly ‘uuWortfy of credit, and that 
Mr^t J|s^us<dkl ^ihde ti marked ^reluctance Co blame any one. 

''' ‘ t. 36. SI. Torton. 

Pm)C^femNGS OF A PDBLIC jrfKfetkNO OF THE 
SUBSCRIBERS OFThENElr ^EITOAL sTEAM 
FUND, HELD At THE TOlirN HAlU, CALCUT- 
TA/TJttS DAY, THii dTH JULY,, im. 

• ..Lieut. CoV. B«atsoa tbe.Cbair. < 

The Stcretarjr io the Counniitee keviog'raiHl the'Heftott 

of ’the Co«inii«ttee,'it wbe-u- . . ^ ■ ./.■ 

PntpoieS' by. SleFeHui, lubtiMled by Mr. ‘e;^u- 
laVr^-* 

, Thai die Repert now rebd 'be ptibli^ed aaif ftat a CQpy 

p fj. 'A ;:aL ‘ 


ayaifatile i4>'the ^ecreCary^ 
adjourned 2d ddy pf 
be taken into cohsidcratioti. 

Tf . 8.>tAtS5Sf; Chairman. 
Town Hflly Culcutta, ,5th 1^4« . , ^ 


I Qffiea). and thaft ihia meeniig bii 
August nex^, urfaen 'tlfif 
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of ike CoiMiildee. ofikti "Se\o 
the SHboariiere kt •• 'Meeting keM mi ike 'temm 

euttnt on *ke ttk Jkfy, M9i. ^ ‘ ,' , ( 

:• >.1A is trhh fasUngs at', mo onlkilM^ rsgret. fmH 
fllittee meet the Subscribers to the Nov 
an this ecouiQnr. Thtsy- bud ' foQdliy’'jbo||e4t' v^. fi^ the 
huif-jreftiiy waetiflg, l^iey v«MiMiluure;<bl^ l«. 0<Mg»'9te|il^p 
their conetitiiekits oe 4he< uW'fd of the iFfififf'M tM'AttW' 
from Sues after • aueodsaful Thi^«y)es vMohtetV 

led to the failHre of their hOfM^, litre beeu fuiblished-to 4iie 
^-evet el papers of ttie .Pnmideucy -in . the -Report of thOiSth)- 
Committee appolDted to iurwHtgRte . thoip. . JhtoOj 
together with the aereraJ Letters pap ^^RbrltieporJlo pC-sURotoVt 
coai{ieteDt‘Hidivsduais on theitpiltM hfpejoi^ JMedfSipan 
the table, and SMbttiUnii 4 q' the s«beoiiiih«ni,^f.,Ipitgie fctttheir 
iefonuation On ,Uie ;topnt^. whieh tho Aeppnt^.embpMtMs 
Though concufring in the ceeetal cieiiti«|MO^ cff mpaiNi^ 

.Sub comiufttee aitd h4opti|*g their. eimtre>.tlM| .’4>Mteiwl>6Mb- 
mittee, udder the peculiar OUHitteurtiMNito uf ^hMAtosiwaie hel 
thought it 'ex'pedmt' tb' take luiy eteps which, iqighttmito 
interfeiuil wiUi tlie 'axmngewcBta .inade for the wiipediMe db> 
partiire of the Forbee. 

The faHaio harjug in i wb» degiye nriaeii ^ow the Ln#- 
ciency.of the reesei: :heippU’, " or fhftt'^of bet boilers 
chiNery,.ipidtl)e nepgwpi^/axpeiiditom 4»r. lh«oe vejjrai'to, 
as well in regard- to .aesidiis Ittril,«a4'4>n«iihkdt9( ttothe 
supply of the eereral iDejMto ^1% easiil, ««aMi<lth4r 
been incurred, tbo Coi»qHttoe<ha'to«aa 
detenaining to prapare'theressel loritofMiivgM 
would have been glad if tfaisoeuid M^I)>^R«fejsjlpd/no a%to 
bare kopt the pMi^Mfv4MtHtoito4*to^^ hntWtPnpbpM 
not be dean, they hare 4>»d thaoaitimt. dif fer wdiU^ thly 
have aWntnaie. Jthet Ihe (wiRifa hw i f . tv 1?hi>Ch y »iill| Wt' .d^ 
not conpe4. .fh 0 iit.the,iin(a|inft 

of -tim >brh(N^(9rith»u0'O(gRp|R|ing«h4Mrop^4i,~^^ 

banced 

—that hav%, n^thfeg ttojfnw wSibif lMHBs»Moiii|jp,ii'|i8dor 
speae. 'thefe jrip ieir.«cy,giiivptot«j^ lOMMlg Q«sN»re«i8itdM&>^ 
Ibite the iMfeng notthetiy ^jUM^sIdvii 9«i ppf ' hi ' 

— while tor. hecigeMm, «lM!Siiul4(.hal« httd.-itttoaghoni adnir 
wind. Vito'Chnuanwe sneardmowrigaiie bm theto P l to H M d 
the .SidiBaihen,- -Ihht -the hillfiog iioyoge w tbatjon vhiclKtin 
oapdbtititieaof Cho .;Ferhesviil.'ba put to the nertteit tont.{ 
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but they feel erery confidAnce, if nothing beyond what they 
are prebared to expect shall oocur^ that she will be found ful- 
ly equal to perform it and» that she will establish the practica- 
bility of maintaining Steam Communication with Europe 
throtighout the year. ^ 

Tlie roeasilreil which have been adopted to obtain the ul- 
terior and permanent establishment of the Steam Communica- 
tion are known to the Subscribers. It may nqi» however, be out 
of plaea to teCOrd •them shortly in this report, at the sugges- 
tion* of the Gommittee. His.Excellenoy the Governor Gene- 
ral has recommended to the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
torsr td grant an annual premium of three lakhs of Rupees for 
five years, to parties engaging to maintain a communication 
by Steam between England and ttie three presidencies four 
times a year, the' contractors receiving the postage and all 
other emoluments, conveying alone the public despatches to 
and '^om India for the above premium. The Committee have 
endehVoured to stimulate the Idercantile Community and influ- 
btitial' individuals In Great Britain, connected with India or 
inter^Ud in Steam Navigation, generally^'to unite in urging 
on His Majesty’s Government and on the Honourable Court 
the adoption of His Lordship’s recommendation, and they haVe 
themselves earnestly appealed to the same authorities^ in favor 
of it. 

It is tru«*, that the success of the first voyage df the Forbes, 
if she had been metby a Steamer on the other side of the Isth- 
mus, would have tended greatly to promote the ulterior mea- 
sure ; and the failure is, therefore, on that account, also to be 
deplored; But When tbh Committee reflect on the vast import- 
aoce of the nieasufe ;r iwfieu they remember that as yet it can 
be scarcely cotisidered te have engaged the serious attention of 
the Home Authorities'; and above all, when they bear in 
mind' the powerfiil reoommssidatibn of tUe Governor General, 
and the universally expreilsed wishes of the people of India, 
they cannot for'a'motnent doubt the evtiittlal establishment of a 
'perftSt^and comprehensive communioatioii. ' 

The accounts also are laid on the table* for the inspection 
of Subscribm. The total amount suhshribed up to this date is 
Sa. )is. of which have been realized Sa. Rs. 

leaving Sa. Rs. 10,180-8-6 ; from Which is to be 
d pj i i |^ |fl on account of Hoondees and Bills on hand Sa. Rs. 

fl-6, and on account of difierence between sicca rupees 
Bitfiscribed and sonat rupees paid Sa. Rs. 3385-8-3, minus Sa. 
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Rs. 74*1-8 — I footideaii^ leaving unooliected subscriptions from 
194 Subscribers Sa. Its. 6620 5 4 as per accompanying list 
market A* , ♦ * ... - . 

Tq the collected sum is to be added the pet amcMUt 
viz. Sa. IU.6d5 — making a t6tai of Sicca rupeeali56»4^^*lQ» 
Of this sum there jeiiiains on Ibis date^.^ca rujpapii 
45,188*13-3, t shewing an expenditure of ^ Sicca 
1,11,309-3-7, the generaldisburaement of which may be.itated 
as per margin ;X hut of this expenditure there ia^recoverabiu 
Cfovernment oil account of the yre, insurance a«4 eetablipjh^ 
ment of the steamer, about Sa. Ke, 22,000, induding the iceuffr 
atice for three mon.th4 from tst 'July; which bi iag 


* Uiirealiz<»(i, 

P«'*hict MttoHiieH'SiMl Bill,. •«•••* ,..»#• Sh. Rs, SOP 
Ditf<Meiice b<*t«vf>eii Sicca« atiU Esi. 

••..Evi. Rir; sms 3 S 

Minus Hooiidean 74 I 8 , 




'6 r *' 

SS54 *ha 


t <’omf»»n)’s with interest, 

L'asti,...*.'.. 


X for Mr. Wsclioni's 3«« 

('oaU. 710 Tons, at Jiidda,* •••*•*•• 80,800' 

600 Cncatra, 16,0S7 

500 OatK .........cajoea? 

l>oii|)aicliof'86TAtitofr4>alfrpn>,{, ^ eioft' 

Rombity «on.b«!iii*Bd.l, ....5 , 

Exi>pne.iior fitiinv Eorort* H'dlfAd MVi<Mn.v , •• 


Mi 45, M S 
ijppo'. 0 > b 


ty, ,.>11^11^, for th« whol. Mumbtir of irntm, S .. 
Exo'iio.. hifiiMwl on,, Ul xpyw*. JHW.jlfu* # , 

iiioi«*iy of IriNiirAncf*. .. y 

Moiety of Iiistiranca frdnrist Juty^^for ilirturj • 

iiion*li*’,* -•••••• . •*.*«^'*....*o^**»4».*»*>***jf)r«* Si ,i 

Ptiiitfiijc t'limaos, ••• 

8<*ci alary ’« oflio«>, iiieliMliiis stalioiiery, Sre. • '* 

Paid Mranifl. Oillaiidais, ArUnllmet aa(l«Ga.« an ? ^ 
aeeoiiiif nf AkpuI at 

Advance oh uccoiiiit Ar«*i*t } , • aha a a 

at JiiddHli Sa. R<.5 ‘ ® 

His Salaiy loi four moiitlif,.««*,» 


m 6 0. 


AdfMced to Capt. Rot», 


Aelnal .Expenditure 

£x|ieiided on Sundries, Sa. Rs. , 


48,600 6 '^ 0 
18,622’ 0 'o 

it , , .1 

3$,m A.,.0 
‘S.tfl6 '• 0 

Ms J-! 

t.w •(, 0 

. ; ,f 


l,«M « '0 


ItlM « 0 
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thd above sum of ^a. Ra. 48,188, an assets of the Fund 
Sa. Rs. 67,188. From this sum ^rec is payable 8a. Us. 

leaving assets Sa. Rs. 48,588, wilhstoek to the *Tahie 
of $8.. Rs. 1,000. Of the unpaicl siAiscr^Hons^ it ie eapeeted 
that Sa*. Rs. 8^000 ttay be yet realized. ' It istobe remeisber- 
erhthal the abbve expetidi^re covers itesirly the' whole of the 
demands on the Fund for the three voyagei^ the chief current 
e9rpenditiire,*vlxi oiteedountof birsi tnsiiranoe and the establish*- 
n^t of - the Stleatiier bearing borne; by Go^rnment, the Fund 
having to provide hlowfor m material required for the work* 
ing of the mebhiiiery,-^»aaioly, oil, tallow, hemp, &c. for the 
shipping 'of the ‘Coal at the sevOral Depots which is the heaviest 
expence, and for the other trifling expenditure of the vessel. 

By 'Order* of the Committee ‘ of the New Bengal Steam 
Fund, ‘ 

C.' B. a REBNLA’Wj Secretary. 
Town Halt, Capita, 6th July, 1824. 

llOMAN CATHOLIC MEETING AT MADRAS. 

Pr0C^4lnff9 of a Pn^e Mtetikg^ of ihej^qhihii 'VatKoUe. Com^ 
mvnity hefd on Monday evening the 2d June, 1884. by per-- 
^ieetah of Hbvemmeut and per$uani to the sheriffs notice 
at PophdnCe Hoaee t» Black Town* . , 

On the motioo of Mra R* Qotnee% . seconded bv Mr. M. 
James,, Mr. A. &.,.,Baatlmao was p^ed .to. the cbair. He 
opened the bustnem. of . the etening )>y pb^^jcving that the 
shortness of the inptiqe he.recelvedit tljigt lie , abQuld >nve jthe 
honour of .fiUing the chair which, has, been so kindly conceded, 
has certainly put it on t of , his power’ id ttf,, qiu|e prepared* for 
the pcoasion, he |lm>efom wpuld meroly^stg^ to tcjnm the ob- 
jeol thp meeting. and woura make but a few observations as 
they occurred to hl>V!\* 
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Gentlemen, continued the « hairjnan, ike object of the 
present Meetkif ie to eubaiit to you tlio result of the prpeped* 
inge of n few eealoiie jndivklttnle, who took upon' tbemaelueii 
to form eu eesociation lot tlie purpose of (icfTiein^ ecmotl 'ljbeenn* 
whereby to supply a want now eery geneiatly fWlt aiul mMi 
deeply lamented by a large ppriioa of ithe Cathotto comiRU^Itj^ 
ofthiaplaooa Oeotlemenf the want 1 allude Co; m noenher 
tMn the wanl.of EnglMh preaebers to adt^itfister the cotnfo^ 
of religion to a body Row beooaie ao numeroua and^formli^ 
such a large tu’anoh ^ the Catholie Chiireh^n the very, itn^ 
beginning of Christianity <be' authpr of pur sa(vatioi»,-^l}H|f 
fountain of light and iafiiHte wisdom sgw the necessity of 
ing forth preacberp to instruct hia people in the trnthe ofdiTtM 
revelations aed' tp communicate to tbeum the grace&of eternal 
life. I'he Catholic Churcb following the eiample of its Holy 
Founder have continued frpgi time to time to send out Ministers 
to different parts of the globe, instructed ip, Uiijgi^C^ pf 
the people to whom they were gent to aaininister religious com- 
fort; but, it is seriously to be lamented Upst^tJiU part pj[^ 
world has for several years past been supplied with pas(oip 
whose want of the knowledge of t^ c^ly jaiiguagep whijl^, 

the people of this country are conversant, l^vp reiidergO,/ll^r 
religious labours extremely circuiDScrtoed, if pot f^lp^geitl^r 
useless ; and the CathoUc coinm^i\ity ^Mn 
that incstiinable blessing the heariog of the word of life jprea^* 
ed to them ill a known language. GenflemeD,yc>ti md^t all be 
fully convinced that though we blessed Sactaments are ad- 
ministered, and bowks of. r.eligiduf''iostfuc189hVd!^^ fit 

the powers of declamattoh issulUg ffbm ^ pHlpit are very .often 
not less conducive to prepare Ihp min,q refcelWog the ipi; 
pressions of truth, and turning towards the of nirh'teons-' 
ness — able and elegant prisaehers hi4y by" ffieir cxopllenr ser- 
mons make as much impression' upon die liitude of ttie ftpck"^ 
committed to their pastor^ care, «wa Demost||}pi^s8 or a'C|eefo ' 
did on a wftole nation by ibeit pCrsuSiBiive b'r^^ti^ns. ' |U|p|kte- 
nten, it was a knowledge a|l thpae fqclif (tli^ 

few individual'*, la wh^m I have .already ^verted, 
upon tbenselve, Mie glorKimstorflen af .qprming racb meabs, 
as 'tbay daemei] b,|lt Mr proovring English Ministers fp, tlie 
Catholic community of this (daep ; amt tha >e8 ult 
meetings which they bad, apd reppplei) 

held, with very respectable ppoiple, who could best advim’the^ 
on the snbjeat, has been a determiiiution to lurmorialfcc tbw 
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British ParlianiPnt, with the sanction and sup|K>rt of the kind 
and liberal Governinefit nhdef whdiliS aU9p4<Sev we now thrive, 
praying that the spiritual ' WatHl wlirdi wtf'nowso niucli feel, 
may be supplied to us with the shtitd" krlidMs9» as the euirrtual 
wants of our ^Protest^hi brethren are attended to, knowing as 
we do» and which Ve will most boldly enainfain, that we aie 
not in the least behind hand with them in ol>edience, altach- 
mebt, and every oilier good feelings towards the authorities 
under whom ft ha^ pteasod Providence to place ns in common 
wUh them. *' Gehtl^men, fn accordance then with the determin- 
ation so fo.med, a Memorial has been prepared, which is about 
to be read an^ sahffthted to yohl It is for yotr; ’gentlemen, to 
approve of and adopt it, and fo join both band and heart in 
forwarding the object contemplated. Gentleman, there may be 
a few among ns who may pethaps think that, we may fail of 
success, that our application may not be complied with ;• -^but 
T must tmly confess that L see no reason why we sliould des- 
pair. Gentlemen, the goodness of the cause' we ate embarking 
in will apeak volumes for us, and procure us the powerful and 
irresistible advocacy of that powerful God who is able to turn 
the hearts of our superiors in our, faviemr ; every undertaking 
may have its difficulties at drst, but perseveiance will surmount 
them. It is fur the want of perseverance, gentlemen,' that many 
uadertakipgs have failc^, . ^he road to Cattaan is through the 
wilderness; and, it is pmseverauce alone ihatwe mnst ac- 
cotuplish our jou/ney and^iyea^t tlie promised land of milk and 
honey^ We are^bent, ge.^/lemen^ upOn a gdddly thing; Let 
us therefore not di^sp^ir. but onty look tip to‘6od for success 
and unceasingly exert alt our endeavours toWktds the accom- 
plishmeatiOf our al^ect. Put, Gentlemen, why speak thus 
much. I^appily fpr W we jsre placed under the auspices <>f 
a*jlrii{y generoivs ^1^4 ' P^uevolenf Goyrrnmefit', v^b Will un- 
doubtedly countenance our application'. Exert cheYT, gentlemen, 
and lei us ncitsluupdier ip the dispcmdeiic;^ of bopelessnem. Let 
us seek, and., we shall find, let ustcncick and itahalllbe opened 
unto us. Gentlemen, ,Jl believe X baye savl etidhgh to'awak«^ii 
your feelings in favour pf tlje.biminess^fbT; 'whtcli We have been 
this day assembled, and tba cnntrollcfir' 6f all human 

transactiomyirosper pur. proposed underfaKiifg 'and crawn' us 

* Xliel^elary having beep Meirio- 

following vfas submitted for the ' adoption 6f the 
• 
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Til THE HONORABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 

The hMinble memorial of thh 
• uBdersianed Roman Catlib- 

lie inhabitants of Madras, 
arid tjie provinces sol^edt 
* > to the Presidency of Fort 

St. George, in the £ast 
Indies.' 

Humbly Sheweth, — 1;— That your memorialists are all of 
the Roman Catholic religion, professing and believing in one 
and the same faith. 

2. — That many of your ^nemorialiats are persons of dis- 
tinction, moving ill the higher spheres of society, and feel the 
want about to be complained of, equally, with their bre^thren 
who walk in The humbler shades of life. 

3. — That your inenio. ialists have always been, and igreat 
present steadfast in their allegiance to the Crown of. Grc^t 
Britain ; aud have * invariably proved themselves faithful aidd 
loyal subjects ever since the establishment of British rule in 
tiiis quarter of the globe. 

4. — That, your memorialists have felt deeply sud vetbortie 

patiently, the eateusive evils which hpVe hitherto resuited'frotii 
the want of a Catholic Priesthood Well initiated into English 
literature, to afford religious instructioB, and.incolcdi& Ilia prin- 
ciples of morality, ititq the minds of the imiiieroiis floek entrust- 
ed to their spiritual ^ar^. , , . . . ^ 

5. _That the JBnglish language ig, the only language sulB- 
ciently familiar to your memorialistB', and is mom oommonly if 
not chiefly psed by them, in all their public and private fda- 
tionships. 

. 6.— rThat the Catholic priesthood of tlifhi' place, is almost 
exclusively composad pf Clergymen pf the ItsEliaE aiid^ French 
nations, and of natives of Goa, (thp: metrotioiis of Portuguese 
India,) who speak, PortiiguUsU.. fluently^ but who* are apt ac« 
quaiiited rwith the English Jah^age to any degree tO’enable 
teem to extend tlie sphere of tmsir spiritual usefulness to that 
large fold of Christians; which has been eommitted to ttieir 
charge; aodwhbnow Ippk , up to ydur Honorable Hduse fpr 
the realization of one of the most ardent wishes they haye^Gver 
entertained. ' t . 
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7.— TIkat a great portioN of your humble meiiiorittlisis iA 
composed ot JSasi liulian«, ubo livieg uuder the JSoglish Gu- 
venimeiit, and knowing that 4>ne of the -cbtef requmUes iii 
ihem for being eiitfbled to aspire to offices which are to con- 
stitute the sourcis of their liveliliooi) isi^ an acquaintance witii 
the Jangiiage of tltose under whose auspices they thrive, neglect 
tlie study of the Portuguese language, and make the English 
chiefly the medium oormmaaicatton. • 

H -^Tbat for like want of Ministers who can impart the 
comforts of religion « Ihroligh the means of the only language 
which is so gt^qeially utiderstoodj nomerous Catholics live in a 
state of irreligtoti; and, at tlie awful moment uf death, quit tliis 
earthly abode without any of those spiritual graces, so nece^* 
sary to their eternal salvation. 

9.— That your memorialists though at present excluded 
from the eiyoyraeiu of simitar privileges, view with pleasure 
and heartfelt gratitude, those acts of His -Majesty’s and die 
Honor^ible Company’s Governments, which afford the means 
of moral and religious iustructioki to British subjects in India, 
who are of the Protestant and Presbytevian faith, through the 
channel of a well educated .and well taieintaified fingibh rkr- 
gy ; nnd your memiirValists go pregnant with the most sanguine 
hope that, the same benevolence and liberality vHiiCh have in* 
diiced thoise Gi’vetnmeats to bestow Snch a blessing on one poi* 
lion of their afubjects^ will also hiduce those to extend it to the 
other, who ha^e done nothing t«> lower iheWiselves m the scale 
of comparison, with their at present more favoured fellow 
subjects, or to forfeit their fight to an equal share of induigenes 
and protection, from those whom they lacknowledge as their 
legiti'Aiate mlers. 

yout memorialists to cenclUBioii', beg to state 
that, the grfevaeceatb«*y new complaitrof, bgvie Imen witnessed 
and borne testimony to, by several European travellers of great 
knowledge and e^xpefience, who have visiied ^4n(!ia,' and have 
always felt for the nahappy situation of the Cadiofic people -in 
this part of the WotM, a» ref^rde Uvdir seifitiiat Welflire. 

tl.-^Tbet your meiMrlatislB humbly psay ' therefore dtat 
yonfr Honorgldei Hsmm will df Its wdatiso SberhWiy and justice 
be pleased^lilpitfe your memofiali^’ easa tufo iIvS' eonmdera* 
tiofl, whiii they'ah'presSut Sb^muchTeel and la- 

metgyiS^inmaig Roman GiRiiSilio OleifysSea lo^'be sent oat 

jgAii^Awnn, tMii fnaiataliiM Id Ittdta; thereby 
exteaSSI to your memorialists advantages similar lo those <al- 
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leady conceded to theic Protestant and Fresd>y teiian brailiMMi, 
who are both together by farleiei oiuneroiiJi than your 
rial lets are. , , . n ^ idi 

And your jnni^^naciVlUts ap io duty bound will oennfway;' ^ 
The 1 st rejsolutioii, yia^ f* That the memorifll now eead 
approved and adopted/’ won moved by M. Perjrru/ 
couded by Mr. D 4 Gomes* and carried unanimou^. • 

Mr. T. G. Cjlnrko. aeRt addressed the clmir. He ooua^ 
inenccd by .ob^rviag,tliat the resohitipn be shall now have the 
honor to submit to meeting .^riadoptiQn, was only put i« 4 e 

his hands that^ ^morning. : He paoie therefore before diem not 
so fully prepared as lie could wish* . Indeed* 8 ir^ proceeded 
thib speaker, the, object % which this meetiog has oeen; coa«> 
veiled a true Catholic 1 deolarc it ia paramount to the deelk 
inn and transitory conoerns .of timer — it hue a reference to 4he 
happiness of . man m , this life and in that whiob .t$ to eome I 
Judge, then. Sir* what must be the state of my feeltA^ Wheli 
J csuiiot do justice to, spbjeet* tComnieiHiiitate to its vast 
magnitude and iippottauce* 1 .however feel satisfied ^so'flar^' 
that you have anticipated the greater port of what 1 tiadto say 
on the subject* and it oply^now remains fi>r me tD oengratulatw 
the Catholic coinnittuity on the prtopeebsrttbtotbe^pN^ 
ceedings offor, ojf thmr^Tea^ng* ht ;u no/dislafeir poriofi the 
unanimous wish of^Abe great body of the »GalhoUc pemiBslom' 
The motion which has beei| put Hito,io|i hands h>eaa lasito no 
objection whetev.or; .tOopcmmse to^tlrisa afeeaibly for ddoptioa^ 
The support, of Government to our mem<Hrial may be. fairly: 
ticipated. Time was. Sir, when to be a CatNoUo woe* toongw 
outcast aod,,a refussjuf society. But inoeameiprieeiples which 
have prodnced thoep astonishing revoiviiolle^illi thevpalitieiri 
sentiments of mankind, whioli are .considered > justly ahe gloty 
and bi^t .of the |ire|i 0 Dt age, have also cbasfd'ffeln toe: haunts 
of civilii^^tioir J^e .spif jt of. inlolecancoMdi ^fwrsecntidh ; ^ and; 
Sir, as an e^Mmtple ;trhimph offprfwcifde/ever' 

I refer this meetjtng tp preecat 

which ptp)rides>jM;Jhs^^emm^<|f tbe. 8 toto«r«Hi^hfeBiait^ 
for all sorts and dpnommaiioPSvof Gliristians. .1 
Sir^ ji^yf^ti^ye^gtoYestdMhd.^ldseulditoga^ thti 

gipin, .^bmh ; is^bp pasamoitot t4aly^ Q£/^everyJHia»^^lo pMMlk> 
But 1 have silently watched. Sir, the progretovof^ polMeal 
events* and 1 declare it as the honest coiiviotioa of my hlind* 
that no country -no clime people ia modem or ancidht 
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times ha^e lived and flourished under so liberal a rule as tha^t 
of the Honorable East India Company. The same spirit and 
liberality pervade and give life to the wl\,ole machinery of Go- 
vernment both at home and abroad, and whatever others may 
say to damp the ardour of our expectations, this community 
which owes much to 'the administration* under whose fostering 
care it has hitherto flourished, will support me when 1 assert 
that no reasonable request of ours — ^forming as we do a p»rt of 
the great body of British Indian subjects — can meet with any 
other result than a hearty and cheerful compliance. Fully im- 
pressed, Sir, with these sentiments, I beg to propose — 

2d. — That this meeting deems it incumbent on the Catholic 
community prior to the submission of their memorial to Par- 
liament, that Govermentbe respectfully solicited to give their 
undertaking that aid and support necessary to ensure success.” 

The above resolution was seconded by Mr. J. D’Vaz, and 
unanimously carried. 

On the motion of Mr. G. R. Mayers, seconded by Mr. 
E. D. Arachy, it was unanimously resolved, 

drd — ^That a Standing Committee be formed for the trans- 
action of future business, and that, it be designed The 
Catholic Memorial Committee.” 

Mr. P. C. Cassin moved, seconded by Mr. Baptist, and 
unanimously resolved, ... 

4th — I hat the Standing Committee consist of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, among whom a President and Secretary be 
chosen^' ; viz. 


Mr. A. K. Bantleman, 
R; Scawen, 

D. Gomes, 

M. Pereyra, 

P. D’Celes, 

G. R. Mayers, 


Mr. A. D’Silva, 

„ T. 6 . Clarke. 
£. Bilderbeck, 
A. Defries, 

L. DTries, and 
F. D’Monte. 


On the motion of Mr. A. Rodrigues, seconded by Mr. 
Texeira, it was unanimously vesolved, ' . • 

5tti.^<*That Mr. P. C. Cassinis name ^be added among 
the Commiilie.” 


Mr.>'9s;'D’Monte at this stag^of the proceedings stepped 
forward stated that, the proposed address to Government 
wasfiisiy for submission to the meeting. The address was 
pqt ill hud read. 

On the motion of Mr. P. Paten, seconded by Mr. M. 
Jalnas, it was unanimously resolved, 
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6th~<^That the Letter to Government be approved and 
adopted/^ 

On the motion of Mr. Rencontre, seconded by Mr. Gilles, 
it was unanimously resolved, 

7tli — That a deputation fiom among the Catholic body 
wait on H. Chamier, Esq. Chief Secretary, with the address 
to Government.’’ 


On the motion of Mr. Texeira, seconded by Mr. D’ Araohy 
it was unanimously resolved, 

8th— That the following gentlemen be requested' to 
wait on the Chief Secretary with reference to the last reso- 
lution : 

Mr A. K. Bantleman, Mr. A. D’Silva, 


B. Paten, 

T. G. Clarke, 

P. C. Cassin, 

M. James, and^ 
F. D’Monte. 

seconded by Mjr, 


R. Scaaen, 

D. Gomes, 

M. Pereyra, 

P. D’Celes, 

G. R. Mayers, 

On the motion of Mr. D’Rozario, 

Ttixeiia, it was unanimously resolved, 

8th , — ** That the thanks of this meeting be offered to those 
gentlemen, who prepared the Memorial, and who have. volun- 
tarily and zealously undertaken the cause of the Catholic 
cuinniunity.” 

On the motion of Mr. Santineer, seconded by Mr. D’Sena 
it was unanimously resolved. 


10th — That the thanks of the meeti»4g be proffered to 
Arthur Rowlandson, Esq. Sheriff of Madrasi for his kindness 
in convening the same,” 

On the the motion of Mr. F. D’Mohte, s^oncied by Mr, 
T. G. Clarke, it was unanimously resolved, , \ 

lltb. — That the thanks oftbe meeting be proffered to 
Messrs. Towend and Co. for their kindiutsa in aJUowing it the 
use of their room.” - ' - . ^ 


On the motion of Soondaroy Moodelly, (a highly respecta- 
ble Native Catholic,) seconded by Mr. D. Gomes, it was 
unanimously rfesolved, and carried by acclamatim,-*- * - 

That the thahks.of the hieettng be dffered tor Mr. 
A. K. Bantleman for bis able conduct in the chdir/— ilTajBk'as 
Heraldi June 7. , 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING 
HELD AT MUSSOORIE, RELATIVE TO THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF A CITY AND G.ENERAL SEMINA- 
RY OF EDUCATION AT BUDRAJ. 


The gentlemen residing at Mussoorie and Landonr are 
earnestly solicited to attend a public meeting at the house of 
Mi^or Oliver at Mussoorie, at 12 o’clock on the i9th instant, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
forming a town, public seminary of education* and a club 
house at Budraj, for the general benefit of society at large. 
Plans and proceedings will he submitted at the meeting. 

Mti>ssoorie* 9th May, 1834. 

In conseqtience of the above requisition a public meeting 
took place at the house occupied by Major Oliver on the 19th 
instant. 

Colonel T. Young having taken the chair, a prospectus 
of a plan for the formation of a town and public seminary was 
laid before the meeting. 

PROSPECTUS. 

It is proposed that a general semitiary of education be 
instituted at Budraj to be denominated the ** United Service 
Institution.*’ The reasons which render this mountain more 
eligible than others are, first, its vicinity to water carriage, its 
facility of ascent, and the advantage which it holds out for the 
settlement of artisans. The Jumna is navigable from near the 
base, the ascent is easy, and a carriage may be prepared such as 
to bring the produce of t|)e plains in the course of six hours 
up to the place selected for the institution. The height of the 
mountain according to Captain Herbert is 7,500 fhet, and the 
plain selected may be reckoned at 7,800. Iron works are now 
carried on at its foot near the ghaut, and targe quantities of 
timber are annually exported from* thence to the different 
stations on the banks of the Jumna. The rapid faH of the river 
also affords a power of manufactories beyoinl what may be 
required for a long period, while a road may be cot' along the 
course of the Jumna by which the raW' materials of the 
Hymalyas may bo brought to this spot or to the plains. For 
the above pai'puse the £rst stm appears to be to found aq £ng- 
Vsh town for officers and Europan artisans. The ground 
being taken, the portion for the institution to be first selected, 
the remaiader intended for streets to be planned out and plac- 
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ed under the management of owners at allotments. The town 
to be named after Lord Brougham the ardent and indefatigable 
supporter of extended goeasuresfor the dissemination of know^ 
Icclgc and improvement. Each street as it is comineiieed» to 
receive the name of a distinguished living individual who may 
appear to have made the most important discoveries in the 
arts and sciences ; the whole regulations of the new city to be 
vested in the owners of allotments at b.st as a general assem- 
bly ; s 'condly, as separate committees ; and as the number en« 
creases, tlaough means of repieseiitatives. 

1'he proprietors of the allotnUenis shall agree under such' 
penalties as may hereafter be determined on, to build a 
house of such materials, size, front, and form as may be' set- 
tled oil when planning out the streets, to* be completed under 
certain penalties within a given time, or funds for the purpose 
of fiiltilling the engagement secured in the hands of the build- 
ing coinniittee. 

The same committee who wiH be appointed* by the ge- 
neral assembly of owners of allotmentSjj^io be likewise agents ' 
for the sale or letting of houses and each owner, renter, or 
temporal y resident within the township, shall sign an agree- 
ment to subject themselves to such regnlationni as the general 
assembly ot^ proprietors may from time to time deem expcdi-i' 
eiit. A register office to be established for all servants with- 
in the limits of the townships, as well as for the sale or transfer 
of standing property ; also of births* deaths, and marriages. 
The proprietors in each street may form separat*) bodies for 
lighting and watering their respective divisions, the minority 
to be governed by the majority. Public works to be as speedily 
commenced, two of which may be mentioned as instances, — 
a United Service Club House and a Hospital for Infants. 

In whatever way the funds are raised for the former,' the 
first object shoul be to place it on such an economical plan as 
would induce the greater number of individuals to take advan- 
tage of it. The second is to tnake every Itidtviduel pay a 
percentage over and above the actual expences, the proceeds 
of wliich fund should be applied to a M useum. Library, or other 
public purposes ; in a word, toeailse each instittitioii to produce 
another. The Hosptal for Infants to be estaUMiect, if posstbid; 
during the present season, and such atrangements made throiigllr 
the aid of the medical officers at intermediate stations, that a 
child on being taken ill during the unhealthy months may be 
consigned to the charge of from one medical man to anodlef 
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until its arrival by dawk at the sanatariiini. This being in- 
tended as au English city a number of objects must be at oiica 
determined on, as these improvements which may be easy at 
the commencement will become daily idore difficult with the 
encreasing population and conflictini^ interest of the community. 
Tiie first point would appear to be the expediency of teaching 
each child of a certain age» within the limits of the township, 
to read and write the English language ; 2dly, the improvement 
of the servant will engage Uie attention of the assembly. In 
order that artisans may follow their business with advantage, it 
is indispensably necessary tliat these should possc.^^s honest as- 
sistance and that u leasonable quantity of works should be 
obtained at the leust imssible expense. For this purpose indus- 
try, honesty, and economy must be fostered from the first 
commencement of the city, and regulations enacted and perse- 
vered ill, iiotwithstaiidiiig the numberless difficulties which will 
undoubtedly attend so important a reform English or Euro- 
pean artisans to be procured according to the extest of capital 
and advantages the sijji^aiionS'hold out. Encouragement to bo 
given so as to induce these to embaik in their several pursuits, 
on condition of teaching their difiereiit trades to a certain 
number of apprentices, who shall be bound to serve them for 
definite periods. A board of trade to be established for the en- 
couragement and piotectioii of new trades and undertakings. 
The president of the cuiincil to draw up for public information 
a detail of the progress of the city, and of all regulations which 
the assembly may from time to time deem .it necessary to enact. 
Assemblies or committees of proprietors to be public, and the 
attendance tliereoii of members considered paramount, compaicd 
with every other pursuit. A charter to be as soon as possible 
solicited from the Government, and such other assistance with 
regard to public roads^ 4&c. us may be deemed advisable. 

The public seminary of education, to be, as far as possi- 
ble, on the plan of that proposeclby the Agra Committee in 
their report regarding the Military Orphan Institution. There 
should hoviwcr be, as soon m jpoS'iible, five hparding houses 
for the pi»|ms. ,No. 1 for infants of both sexes, from birth 
till five years of age. Nos. 2 and 3 for male and female rec- 
pectively under ten years of age. Nos. 4 and $ for young men 
and young* women respectively above ten years ot age. The 
boarding masters and mistress to have the charge of food, 
clothing of the children, to watch over their morals, but sav- 
ing to superinti^nd the performance of their task, not to be 
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c^mployed as teachers iti the institution. The servants to speak 
the Flench and Cng;lish languages. The control to be vested 
in shareholders; the executive mRna£i;emoiit in the resident 
shareholders in the citjr> and a Senattis Academicus. The 
shareholders to contribute 120 Rs. hy monthly instalments of 
10 Rs; each proprietor . of allotineiit in the city possessing a 
vote, and each parent who may have a child at the institution 
shall for the time being possess shares for each child so sent 
for education > that is to say, the management of the institution 
shall, as far as possible, be placed under the parents of the 
pupils. An annual lottery to take place, the profits of which 
to be solely directf^d to the heiieirt of the institution. An 
urgent appeal to be likewise addressed on the above subjects 
to the Broad of Controul, soliciting that the Government may 
be authorized to aid us in promoting the above object, and to 
authorize the Government to pay such a salary as will induce 
one of the first scientific men in Great Britain to corned out ft>r 
the pur{ ose of being at the head of the institution. The 
patronage to remain with the home Government, and the in- 
dividual to be relieved every 5 years. This person besides be- 
ing president of the Senatus Academicus to superintend all 
scientific enquiries in the Hymalya mountains, and with the 
assistance of the other officers to publish a report of the same 
annually for the information of the world. 

Dr. llendensoA here rose and addressed the meeting as 
follows : 

Gentlemen, — You have already perused a rude outline of 
the means recommended for your consideration with a view to 
the formation of a town and public seminary of education at 
Budraj. The general details, which must afterwards require 
to be extensive and minute, wrll be gradually prepared' as re- 
quired, but there is one portion which demands your immediate 
attention, viz. the tenure of fixed or landed property; the lea- 
ding principles on which 1 found my proposal are, first, unani- 
mity is power ; secondly, thajt that power is increased by con- 
centration. In an enterprise like the present to commence 
aright is easy, but to commence on the contrary with a view of 
afterwards reforming, would evidently have the effect of rais- 
ing obstacles in our Mth, to overcome which would speedily 
be found impracticabW My first proposal is by far the ihost 
important, forming the basts of liberty and opening a way for 
the correction of errors and for steady progessive improvement. 
I propose that the general assembly be supreme, and that the 
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votes ill it be vested' in the owners of the permanent lioiises. 
The vote to be inallioDable from the estate, the privilege to 
remain however dormant, should a jury or arbitration determine 
that the individnai was or bad renilerhd himself untited for 
holding a place in the assembly. I here submit to you the 
rough outline or draft of an allotment tenure^ and trust the cer- 
tificate which binds the individual to submit in all cases while 
residing within the limits of the townships to abide by the de- 
cision and regulations of the general assembly, will meet with 
your approval and support, it is the only portion of tiie scheme 
which { should wish to remain permanent, all other portions 1 
trust to see in a constant state of modification and improve- 
ment. Not only should owners of temporary leases he called on 
to enter into a similar agreement* but all oth«>rs residing within 
the limits of the township should be required to rtgistcr them- 
selves under .the same bond of union. With such a power 
what may we not accomplish, without it t^he whole scheme be- 
comes almost as a vision, or at least, its accomplish me nt could 
scarce be anticipated within the .brief spau of human existence. 
The measure is easy at the commencement, and I trust, we 
shall be able to show the power that can emanate from a few 
combined . in an enterprise from which general utility may 
ba exited, . 

1 he second description of allotment for temporary or 
thatched houses requires likewise . your attention. Were the 
ground permanently given way to indtvidiiLils for the above 
pfirpose, it would interfere with regularity ; concontration 
would not lake place, and as before remarked in the ratic of 
con^ntjralion, so must he the.{>oWer. . Provisions increase in 
pric^ in thgjnv^se ratio of conoantration, and the ol)stscles 
to mapufaetpring do the, same, gtill.on the other hand, tempo- 
rary, ji^tationil may at the,iComt»eiicemeDt of the town be 
for long extremely useful to |he community, provided they be 
coi^ider^d in all cases merely as temporary. In particular I 
wpiul^ recpfpmeod them for «tlie seminary, consiaering that 
every Yijpee expended on fixed ' buildings for that purpose as 
detracting from the power of.placing the proposed institution 
on an independent and eflicieOt foundatioH. Build 1 would 
say for the day, considering each house or apartment as neces- 
sarily to be removed when time has been allowed to shew the 
extent required. First,' prepare the ' essential pot tions of an 
institution, and instead of expending money on buildings which 
WQpId afterwards be found insufiictent for your purpose, collect 
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teacln rs, pupils, books^ or whatever is necessary for instriic- 
tion, and when you are at len(»th called on Ur erect permaoent 
structures, you will iiiid far less difficulty in collecting the 
pilal required and completing yourohjeot than in raising your 
present temporary hihitations, however rude And inadequate 
they may appear to be. When you have collected your pu-> 
pils — when you can estimate exactly what rent you oaii afford 
to ^ive for capital, will not Government come forward to lend 
you the amount that may be necessary, or will not capitalists 
be induced to invest their funds in erection of buildings, whieh 
would afford them an adequate and certain return for the 
amount invested ? 

Recurring again to the object of temporary buildings as 
lesidences for the inhabitants. 1 propose that the owners 
should have no vote in the assembly, unless likewise possessed 
of an ullotnieiit in the regular streets ; that only leases of M* 
teen years be granted, but that should the ground not be re* 
qiiircd for public purposes, at the expiry of that period a fur* 
Rior lease of fifteen years on the same terms may be granted^ 
no renewal however of thede leases should be valid until with* 
in six months of the expiry of the lease,* for it is unjust .that 
the present members of the genet al assembly should take from 
their successors the power of making such improvements as 
they may deem requisite, their information being improved by 
time. 

The lease may be resumed for public purposes by the 
general assembly or their delegated authorities, within the 
term of fifteen years, on paying the value of the property 
which is to be assessed by arbitration, the individual being at 
libeity, should he dislike the valuation, to remove the mateti- 
a Is. At the termination of the lease the materials to belon|^ 
to the renter, and to be removed by him within two mohdki, 
should he not have received a renewal of the' lease ; otbCrwiie 
to be sold for his benefit. 

The building committee to prepare such terms for the ful- 
filment of the lease as from time to time may be deemed eJ^* 
pedient. 

Proposals of weekly markeUi, bazars, shops,, factories, 
&c. will soon require minute attention i but more particuh|rly 
the regulations intended to be adopted, with regard to trade«:^(, 

The settlement of weights, measures, and currency isiitst 
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likewise be speedily settled. Indeed the regulation with 
regard to the above ought to be as speedily* as possible be 
public for the merchants and tradesmen. Credit should be 
real, and neither doubtful or fictitious. In order to render the 
greatest quantity of capital available for commercial purpose, 
all impediments preventing its being applied direct, and not 
through the agency of a third party should be removed, ad- 
justment of difierences should be made easy, rapid, cluap, and 
certain. 1 repeat, credit should be real, not fictitious, the ne- 
cessity of secrecy in trade is a prejudice requiring to be explod- 
ed; The solvency of a firm ought to be put to the test at uuy 
lime under certain regulations. Books might be balanced 
yearly, and assessors elected who should declare on honor, an- 
nually that they consider the individual solvent or the contrary. 
With a certificate of insolvency, demands for cash payment 
which the individual could not with advantage comply with, 
without a sacrifice of property to the injury of his crcditois ; 
might be legally suspended ; the creditor in such i ases receiv- 
ing adequate remuneration for the delay. In cases of insol- 
vency, by proper regulations, accounts might be settled on the 
spot without references to the Supreme Court. Tirnis or trad- 
ing bodies should only be answerable for the amount of their 
shares, but the managing partners should be liable to the other 
shareholders for the proper employment of their funds, and in 
cases of failure, such managing partners should require to be 
absolved by a jury beforo being considered free from this 
claim. Disputes* of persons w’ithiil the township should be 
settled by assessors or arbitration, and residents beyond the 
township should be able to claim the same privilege on assent- 
ing to abide by the decision, indeed this should be a prelimi- 
nary agreement before opening accounts with persons beyond 
the township. 

I DOW beg to, submit to you a. portion of the eon espon- 
dence which has already passea on this subject. The letter 
from Colonel Young claims your first attention. I feci ex- 
tremely anxibCs. that we should possess a certain quantity of 
the ground 'at the highest ghkut or the Jumna, which I consi- 
der to be Nyhur. Boats come up to this place ; the water is 
deep ; but the stream contains a number of rooks and is in 
some places very rapid, requiring considerable care in the 
Davi)^tton. ^e also ought to possess a considerable portion 
of the Jumna above this, for factories ; here no steam engines 
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a e ojilJod for, a power far beyond wliat will be necessary, is 
at coinniaiid, and s^vailabln at all seasons. This subject how- 
rvpr must be submitted to a committee ; and 1 trust Cclonel 
Yoiin^ will not delay putting us in possession of such ground 
as may bo required, removing the doubts which might some* 
time hence arise froth some expressions contained in his com* 
munieation 

Colonel Young’s -letter and the following draft of tenure 
were then submitted to the meeting. 

Tanna Toongan, 4th Slay, 1834. 

Sir, — I Ivave the honor to acknowledge your letter under 
date the 28th ultimo, requirinst a public document from me, 
suii\\ as will enable you and individuals combined with you to 
eominonee building and other operations, towards the comple- 
tion of public spirited and praise worthy objeetH, of which you 
have favored me with an outline, and 1 beg to assure you in 
rcplv, that every assistance which in my public capacity X can 
afford shall be cheerfully granted. 

iVt present I can only say that you possess the right 
exercise d by others of taking in any quantity of ground Which 
is ii< t already occupied for the purpose of cultivation or as 
gates or grazing land; should either of thetn come w^hin ^tlie 
limits of your proposed boundary on the BudraJ hill, it Will be 
requisite for you to enter into ^ written agrcepient With thn 
zumFcndnis to w hom the land at present belongs, which should 
be sent to my office at Doyrah along with (the zuineendar for 
t)ie purpose of being registered. As known all the waste 
latid ill the Dhoon, of whi<h the southern face of Budraj 
forms a pa it, belongs to Government, I have the power of 
letting it to you, on the moderate terms of the existing settle* 
niout (detailed in the margin) of which seven years are still 
unexpired. In consideration however 6f the laudable pur- 
po<:es for which the ground is requined, the great advantages 
which its successful establishment .would ensure to Government 
as well as to society at lartie, and c^kulating the heavy.outlay 
which it would in its infancy entail on its public spirited origi- 
nators, T should consider it ray xluty in forwarding your plans 
and wishes to Government, to recommend that a portion of 
ground sufficient for the purpose you proposei be grantedlii 
perpetuity either rent free Or bn. very mmlerate tdrms. ‘ I ex- 
pect to reach Deyrah about' the 15th instant, when 1 shall be 
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happy to furnish you with any further information you may 
deem requisite. 

I have the honor to be« Sir, your most obedient servant, 

T. Young, Lieut. Col. Agt. 

1st year { an anna per bazar catchfe. 

2nd year 1 anna. 

3rd ditto IJ ditto. 

4th ditto 2 ditto, at which it remains till the expiration of 
the settlement. 

Dravghi of a tenure of allotment, 

A. P. has sis:ned and registered before us an nsfCeonieiit 
of which the follow! iia is a copy, and has received from ns 

t'le allotment No, — , in ■. streets on the conditions 

hereafter detailed. 

Copy of the agreement. 

A. B. hereby binds himself, his heirs, executors, c^c. to 
abide by the voice of the general assembly or their deputed 
authorities, in every thing connected with his properly within 
the limits of the township, in every thing connected with his 
own conduct, while residing within the aforesaid limits, and 
that he shall consider it is his boiinden duty to support the 
authority of the said assembly by every legal means, he also 
agrees that no transfer, temporary or permanent of the fixed 
property within the said limits shall take place, or be consider- 
ed valid without the individual to whom the property may be 
intended to be transferred, having previously entered into a 
similar agreement. 

Witness his signature, 

A. B. 

C! D 1 

£ F I granting allotments. 

Thrtfit on which the allotment U granted. 

A. 'B. his heirs and successors is to commence building a 

house on allotment No.—, street — — , with a front of 

the materials, size, dsc. and in the situation pointed out in the 
plan furnished him by the allotment trustees on or before the 

• — or deposit the sum of Rs. , before the 

with the allotment trustees for the above purpose ; 

otherwise the property to be forfeited. 

24,- — A. B. is to have half finished the above house, fur- 
nishing" a certificate from the allotment trustees to that efiect, 
or tq have deposited a sum with the allotment trustees for the 
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above purpose, otherwise topayafiueof Rs, - — — , and 
sliDuIil thu certificate not be niriiished to the delegated aiitho- 
ritos witiiin three nionths from the above date, the grant to be 
Ibi cited and the materials sold for the benefit of the proprie- 
tor, deducting the aboye fine. 

:id — A. B. is to have coinploteil the above bouse, fur- 
nishiii:; a certiticute to that effect from the allotment trustees 
to authorities delegated from the assembly, or to have deposit- 
I'd a Mill! with the allotment trustees for the above purpose. 
M I tin II a peiiod of , or to pay a fine of rupees 

A»n additional fine of rupees shall be levied for 

\ ery two mouths delay, and should any of these fines remain 
ciiipuid for four months, the building at the same time not hav- 
• ii:; ht eti completed the mateiials collected shall be sold for 
the bi iH'tit of the proprietor, the fines being previously collect- 
ed from the produce of the estate. 

4t[i. — A land rent of rupees — , shall be paid. 

5th.— A B. his heirs or successors possessing the above 
pn pnrty. having previously entered into the agreement of 
M hich the above is a true copy, shall have one vote in his own 
person, at first as member of the general assembly while resid- 
1 1 , wrhin the limits of the township, unless he be considered 
an uriii', individual to Hit in that assembly; when a jury 
of citizens may render the claim dormant until the property 
shall have passed into other hands, should however the general 
a<iseuibly .it any time consider their numbers too large and 
agree to din7uiish them by the election of representatives. 
A. B. is to posse^s a vote for these, not subject to the previous 
litiiiiutioii of lying dormant, but the representative chosen 
may, at any time be removed from the assembly hv the above 
piocess; viz by a verdict of a jury of citizens duty elected 
by the authority of the general assembly. 

Gth. — In all matters connected with ligliting the streets, 
bringing water, &c. the allotment to be subjected to the 
ciders of the general assembly, or the delegated authority of a 
committee composed of the whole of representatives from the 
street owners. 

Dr Henderson’s letter to the Bishop of Calcutta was 
then read. 

My Lord,— The subjeci'^oit which I write will I feel as- 
sured, be considered as a sufficient apology for addressing you, 
and also for obtaining your powerful suppoitand SSsrstaiNM. 
Our object is to establish a pubPc seminary of education on 
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the mountains, besule the nearest iMvigable point of the Jum- 
na, for the children of European officers, such as was proposed 
for the Orphan Schetol some time since. * The general outline 
of education will probably be the same as that recommended 
ill the report of the Agra Committee, modified accoidiiig lo 
the means and circumstance at command]. Different boaiding 
masters to be attached, tinder persons whose bu^itless shall )>o 
to watch over the food, morals, cloathing, c^c. of tlie childic i. 
The first boarding masters or mistress to be for infants from 
birth to 3 years of age, the 2d and 3d for boys and giils ii s- 
pectively • nder 10, and 4th and 5th, for young men ui'd 
young worn e irrespectively above that age. The management 
to be lodged in slmreho deis, s.iy of 120 rupees each ; shares 
to be tiaiisferablo : but individuals to possess a share for cai h 
child at the institution. Thus the power will be lodged in ti c 
father of families, the executive in a committee resident on the 
spot and a Senatus Academicits. 1 he S'lperinteiulent of the 
institution if possible to be a salaried seivant of the Govern- 
ment; a man of science selected ftoin the fiist class in Eng- 
land, as an instance I would mention Dalton. In ah utiex- 
p’ored country like the Himalayah mountains, such an iiidivi- 
d dal' with proper assistance and su'ppoit, would an huiidie I 
fold repay the expence which would be necessarily iticurn d. 

Regarding religion I would pro))ose that the pupils bo 
brought up in the tenets .of their fathers ; tin se of the 
Church of England should consequently be considered as 
under your Lordship. The boarding masters to attend to 
whatever regulations in the subject you might judge expedient. 
Each sect how'ever, in proportion to their nunibeis and the 
means at command, to be as soon as possible furnished with a 
pastor 1 am of course anxious to know w'hcther i may 
expect the aid of the Government, not that 1 should ask for it 
at present, but that I might submit, step by step, the means it 
may be necessary to take for carrying the plan into execution. 

Perhaps the Government might transfer the school for 
natiie doctois to this place ; anatomy can only be studie<l with 
advantage in a cold climate while the hospital of Landour is 
available for practice. It is my desire to establish this season 
a hospital here for infants, for iiistuhce a child is dangerously 
ill duiipg^ the unhe.ilthy months at Cawnpore and is sent by 
dawk to bills; tlie Surgeon at Minpooree to receive it during 
the da^, and in the same wu^ Surgeons at All^ghur, Bodund^ 
sfiire) Mierut^ and Soharanpore to protect it liniil its arrival af 
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tfie hills. Ill this manner 1 conceive a lur^e proportion of the 
mortality may be avoided. Pardon the abruptness of my com- 
munication, sanguine, and earnest in my pursuits 1 adjlrese 
myself to you, as one who will ca^^t forms aside and enter 
witti the same spirit in|o my views for the accomplishment of a 
noble object. 

1 remain, your Lordship’s most obedient servant. 

* J. Henderson, Suiffcon. 

Budraj, near Landoiir, April 25, 1834. 

'I'he Revd. Mr, Proby then rose and addressed the 
meeting. 

Mr. President, — Permit me to say a few words in answer 
to Doctor Henderson. Geiitlemen, — I think, tliat is 1 am sure, 
the proposition hy Doctor Henderson is very praiseworthy. 
1 have been in the country nine years, and I intend to fix my 
reside ice for life here (loud cheets by Mr, Tonens.) I'hoiigh 
L have many, that, is some fiiends in England, the casualties of 
late have been very great. 1 like this country, having been 8 
yeais in ibis country. 1 have a partiality for it, and if they 
would pay me, 1 should like to go to Budraj as it is all the 
same wlu ie 1 go, provided I am paid (Loud and repeated 
cheering.) The regulations proiiosed by Mr. Henderson ap** 
pear veiy excellent, but some of tiiem too deep for my coinpre- 
liensiori. 1 am a very s mplc man, and have not given the 
subject that consideration which Mr. Henderson has. I do not 
sec why these regulations sliould not > be applied immediately 
to Mussoorie. (Loud cheering.) 

Gciitleineii, 1 have made out some memorandums regard- 
ing Budraj, which if you will allow me, I shall read to you 
(Hear, hear, by Mr. Torrens.) 

Alnmora^dumsfor Budraj, 

A man cannot li^e in the wilderness on air, neither can he 
subsist on pleasant prospects without bread, the staff of life' ; 1 
would therefore wish to know what ft man is to do at Bud- 
raj. 1 have a bungalow at Mussoorie and none at Budiaj. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. (Loud and ge- 
neral cheering ) 

Gentlemen, — T do not wish* that this meeting should dis- 
perse without doing some thing, and therefore I propose, for 
the benefit of Mussoorie, that a subscription be immediately 
opened to make pucka reservoirs for water. 

Doctor Gray, Assistant Surgeon Deyrah, rose ,tn.state 
that he considered it very extraprdioary that Mr, Hendergou 
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in liis Jetirr to ihe Lord Bishop had not explained the whole 
of his plans, and tiusled that that gentlemkii would hi* able to 
give a satisfactory explanation of his reasons for so doini** 

Mr, Henderson replied that he had' communicated only 
those paits of the scheme which were wWiin the department of 
the Lord Bisltop, furtlier he had not deemed it necessary of ex-* 
pedieiit. 

Mr. Gray then wished to know how it was possible to find 
inhabitants for the new city. 

An officer stated in reply that that question appealed ex- 
traordinary. Since Mussoorie had been founded, that from 
personal inspection the ground was better suited than Mu^sooiie 
or Landour^ that stone and water were procurable, and brick 
and mortar could be manufactured in an exactly similar iiuin- 
ner to that adopted at Mussoorie. 

Mr. Fraser remarked, you land-holders at Mussoorie have 
come here for the purpose of oppoliing this scheme because yoo 
dread the consequence of its success. 1 too am a land^-hoKlur, 
X come here to support it. 

The Revd. Mr. Proby haxing now submitted his motion 
of thanks to the meeting, the chairman objected, until Mr. 
Henderson’s pioposition, regarding which the meeting was 
called » should be first decided .on. Mr. Henderson’s fiist 
proposition was then read. 

Proposition No. 1 being put by Dr. Header on, second^ 
ed by Major Oliver, no voles were given pro or con, on which 
Mr. Proby ’s amendment That the meeting do vot«* on the 
feasibility of the plan as proposed by Dr. tlenderson being 
put, (lie show of hands was 9 for and 16 against. The qiios- 
tion as to the practicability of the undertaking bett»g tlnis 
negatived, tlie further propositions were of course quashed. — 
Mofussul Ukhbat\ Moy 31, 

THE DURRtJMTOLLAH BAZAR. 

"I he want of a proper, cleanly, cpminodioiis and easily 
accessible Meat, Fish, and Yege table Market in Calcutta; 
has been a subject of frequent and just complaint, but hitherto 
no {dan of a feasible or plainly practicable charsmter has been 
submitted for remedying the denciency. 

The locality of the present Market is allowed on all 
hands to bo exceedingly inconvenient for the public in general, 
and it is well known to, be kept in sueh a filthy state that but few 
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can venture to visit^it, or walk through its disgusting Jattes fpr 
the purpose of making np the day’s ba^ar. This being noton<« 
oii^sly the case, it is to be hoped that the following pT%p w|ll 
be found to be sufficiently simple and practipablle, .to meet wi(h 
such general encourageme^nt, as may secure to the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta an airy, clean, and conveniently situated Market* 
The c.ircupistaQces of the times are 9Uoh that it must be Very 
desirable for most people to be able to choose their own bazgr 
instead of entrusting the task to knavish Kansamahs who are 
generally in league with some of the Bazar Bunneahs anil 
Sircars to cheat them. By attention on this head, there can 
be no doubt that a third at least of the daily expense to which 
families are put, through the roguery of their own Servants, 
would be saved. It is therefore proposed, in accordance' with 
the wish expressed by several influential Members of Society, 
to circulate the following Prospectus for general considera- 
tion : — 

Prospectus for Estahlishbu/ a well Regulated Meat and Vege- 
table Market on the plan and principles of the celebrated 
new Market of St. John% Liverpool^ as far as applicable to 
this Country. 

1st.— That in order to secure as much as possiblo'tbe coni* 
bination and good will of the European community to the 
success of the undertaking, it is proposed to divide the Whole 
property, ground, buildings, &c. into shares and to diffuse the 
interest in the concern as extensively as possible to fix the 
amount of each share so low as Sicca Kupees 125. 

2ad. — The situation of the Market would be that piece of 
ground at the corner of Durrumtollah Street and Chowringhee 
Road, which its centrical position betweeo'Calcutta and Chow- 
ringhee, and the great co|,mma,nd of yrater it possesses from the 
large Tank and aqueduct, renders the most eligible spot yet- 
haps in the whole city for such an establishment ; it consists 
of 6 beegahs of ground on which are 3 rpges of godowns oti 
the DurrumtolUh road and a long range on the Chowrioghee 
road including a small range just now building. The centre 
is occupied by a coluvnned building for a Pish Market with 
one adjoining ; ooe-half of which is on columns and is ipteiid- 
ed for Vegetable and Fruit stalls and half is into 

godowns ; 4 long ranges of thatched sheds with covert pas- 
sages and well beaten nuid floors for the Meat stalls^ 2 long 
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double ranges of tiled houses for Rice Merchants^ Rowl sel- 
lers, Moodies and the Tsriabs Other occupants of a Native 
Bazar, and contains in all 180 godowns and 6 small door 
shops varying in size from 15 by 9 to 6efeet square ; 95 tiled 

S downs 18 feet by 9 to 7 feet by 0, Ti stalls for Buchers 8 
>t by 8J, 24 stalls for Fowls, &c. 0 by 7^, Fish Market 
with terraced floor 71 feet bv 68, Vegetable and Frait mar- 
ket 71 feet by 33, and 4 Bakers houses each 24 feet by 14, 
and an upper room over the centre godowns for an Office. 

8rd. — ^The property has been surveyed and valued by 
competent persons at Sicca Rupees 1,35,000 calculating origi- 
nal purchase money, the improvements and additions now in 
progress for the purposes of the Baz^r, and fiist risk. This 
would make the number of subscribers necessary to fill up the 
scheme 1080, but the proprietor himself is willing to retain 
in his own hand 480 leaving 600 to be filled up. 

4th. — That the management of the Bazar shall be entrusted 
to. a Committee, chosen by the shareholders, . assisted by a 
Clerk of the Market and proportionate of^tiye establishment 
to be determined upon hereafter by the Committee. 

The present rent of the Bazar is about Sicca Rupees 500 
per mensem from which are to he deducted the expenses of esta- 
blishment and tax^s The former does nut exceed 50 Rupees 
a month for the time being, but of course must be increased as 
the business extends; but the latter is very heavy 2,000 Ru- 
pees annally to Government together with the assessed taxes 
at 6 per cent, on the rents and ground rent tax to the Col- 
lector ; these two latter arc however charged in error a'* by the 
terms of the lease from the Company to the original founder 
of this Bazar, Mr. W. SmouU,»it was evidently meant (hat the 
annual payment of Sicca Rupees 2,000 should exempt from 
further taxation and include all demands as to taxes, fines, du- 
ties, Ac, the present proprietor bus represented the case to the 
Board of Revenue and is assured from several quarters that 
his view of the matter is correct, and that either the lease will 
be given up and only the usual assessed taxes and ground 
rent charged as on other properties, or that these will be in- 
t^luded in the stipulated annual Sum of Sicca Rupees 2,000. 

Mr. Rowe the person employed in executing the build- 
ing fl^nd arranging the drains, &c. of the Bazar says lie will 
have every thing completed by the 1st September next, on 
which date the proprietorship of shares would commence and 
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by which time little fear is entertained but all tbe available 
shops and stalls will, if uot actually engaged at least be well 
advanced towards it, and that the rent then might safely be 
averaged at 800 Rijpees a month : but notwithstanding this 
the aiiare holders must not expect a clear return for their capi- 
tal in the way of interest of money for the first year or two ; 
the revenues of the Bazar for that period, will in a gieat de- 
gree be required by the management for establishing the under- 
taking on a firm footing ; Uie immediate benefit resulting to 
the proprietors and society would be the possession of a well 
icgulated and clean Market to obtain supplies from. When 
in full operation the monthly receipts may be reckoned upon 
at 1,200 Rupees which would then, oesides aitainiiig the object 
so long desired of a commodious and convenient Market^ yield 
to each shareholder a good interest for the amount .of his snare. 
The common native system of advances has been steadily 
resisted (except on very particular occasions and then only 
with gooii and available security), but still inducements have 
been and must be held out to new tenants; such as foregoitig 
rent for a few months, giving a small present when loss 'Was 
clearly shown, &c. and it is proposed to pursue the same me- 
thod hereafter, but these and other details must iieoessarlly be 
left to the Committee of Management. The first thing to be 
done is to have the requisite number of shares filled up ; when 
tiiat is nearly done a Meeting of proprietors would be called, 
the Committee nominated and the other arrangements gone 
into. 

Calcutta, 4lh July, 1884. 
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onDP.RS By THB IION’Bl.e THE VICK PRP.SIDRNr IN COVNriL. 

Judicial hsu KbVknub DEPAnrMKNr. 2lilj February, 18J4. 

f he HfiiioMlilo the Virr-Pieliiileiit iiirotiticil is pleaHCd to make the Ailtowiiie 
.ippuilir ' p»it ; 

•'oul,i%ee Vfiiiiui Khnii. Amceii /illah Belur 

Thf fotlowiiii; Ofncer<* haie ohiaiued Itave of ahiPiire from their stations * 

Ml \v M l>iioi i, Absisiant inider the roituiiibmotier of revenue and Cireiiit of 
the I Mil or Alooishedahad Oiuhioii fot titteen days, on private atTairs, iii extension of 
the leave liraiiied to him on the *20lh ultimo 

Mr C \lariiit\re. As&iAiaiit viiiceoii, attadird to the eivll Ration of Aktab for one 
month, oil piivaie .itTaiis, lu exteiihiun of the leave ptanted toliiiii on the Idlh Novem< 
hi'f l#Df 

I ii< fe'ive of ahseiioe eranted to Mr, C Madden, Assistant Siirseon of Fiittebpoif^ 
foi lime (iMiith!>. on riiedual certitlcaie) is eaiir idled at ihe leqiim of that Othcer. 

Maror, 18^4. 

I >>e folloMiiD' Ollicers have ohtnined leavp ofabsenre from their stations ; 

Ml. i> Riishhy, Secretaiy to the S udder Board of Kevenue in the Lower Pro- 
Mines, toi one month, on private atfairs 

vii i F I liomiisoii, rivil and Session .Tiidge of rawiipoic, for ei")iteeii inoniSis, 
on iMotiiral ceitiflcate, to proceed to .Vew South Walefi. 

^1TH March, 1831 

I lie following Officers have ohiained leave ot* ahsenre from their stations : 

Mt. II F Riibhell, Musisiiate and Colleetor of Jrssore, for ten days, on private 

,irt Mis. 

vir r loins. Head tssistaiit to the M,t<:i4trate and Collector of Altabahad, fur one 
iiioiiih, on piivaie adairs. ^ 

!7i H 5f AKPR^ 1834. 

fhe Honorable the Vice PrcMdent in coiiiicil is pleased to make the following 

.ip|ioiiilmeiits . 

Ml fames Davidson lo nfllciate as CoHectoi of Ally(;hnr. 

Mr. fhoiiias llo«e.isoM tooihcMie as a Majlstraie of ibe tosvn of Calrulla. 

'I he foilotvin*' ofliieis liaie ohMined lea^e of ahsenre from their Hlatioiis : 

Vr A. Hiiiiih, Assivta'.f ^iiiKcoii of the civil elation of Jcssoie, for eight days, on 

|ii iVii*e /iir.in s 

Ml I Mill -".olvin, M D , Assistant Siireeon of the tlvll station of fiotuchpore, for 
line moaih, I'l extension of the leave gi. ’tiled to him on the 2Hih January last, pre- 
paiatiny to his applying lor pel mission to proceed to Europe on furlough. 

94rH March, I83L 

I he HoiiMile the Vice-President in Council is pleased to maxe the following ap« 
poiiitmeist : 

Ml s r, Cuthben to ofllciAte as an additional Judge of Zillah Behar. 

The following Htheers haie obtained leave of absence from their stations ; 

Ml T Uichardsoii, Magistrate of the Sl-Pnrgiinnahs and Snperlufriident of the 
AlUpoie fail, for ten days, on medical ceiiiticate. Nr. A. P. Donnelly has been ap. 
p.iiuted to ofllciate as slaglMrate of the t«>PijrKuriiiahs and Supeiintendeiit of the 
Alhpoie Jail, timing Mr. RichnrdsoiPs absence. 

Moiilavee Abdoossiiinud, Piiiicipul Sndder Ameen at MIdiiapore, for one week. 

The HotiMile the Viee> President in Connril is pleased to determine, that Gholam 
Abhtts, Irfte Darogah of the Tflwnof Burdwan, who has been convicted and sentenced 
by the Session Jndge of that district for brtliery and extortion, shall under clause 9d, 
.serf ion VI. Regulation XVlII. 1817, be declared Incapable of serving Ooverumeiit in 
tuiuie ID any public capacity. 

alsT March, 1834. 

The Hoiioralilc the Vice President in Touncil is pleased to make the folloiring 
appointments : 

Mr. J. U. Patton to ofllciate as Civil and Session Judge of Beerbbooia. 

Mr. W. J. H. Money ditto as Magistrate and Collector of Beerbhoom. 

The following Oflicers have obtained leave of absence from their Stations ; 

Mr. C. Smith, Additional Judge of rhUtagong, to the I Itb instant, on medical cer. 
iificAte, in extension of the leave granted to liiin on the 4th November last. 
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Mr W. SI, O. Qnmtiii. Heart Assielaiit ti> the MaifiMrate anrt r/vlleclor of Sariiii. 
for 21 Ill extrnHion of the leave araiit<*d to him oii the August last. 

U Wr(iii«>fiion, Revenue Suiveyoi of Muttra, for 5 iiioiitlis, on Medical 
Cerlihr^ite, lopitueeil lo the 

Moiilavee '^hoMi.oortrteen IMIee Khan, Piincipal Sudrter Atneen of Sariiii, fiom the 
Idtii April to the 10th May next. 

C. MACSWFK>J,Secy. toOovt. 

, Fort William, Oknkral Dkpirtment, 2lTir Fkbruarv, 1831 

Mr. H. r. Pnii<iep to officiate as f hief Se« retary lo Guveriimeiit, rturimt the ahbeiice 
of Mr C Vlarsiveeii tmin the Presirtencx on public rtiitv. 

Mr Nathaniel Smith einbarkeii on fii'loiigh toi Fnrope on ho.srrt the private bhip 
Profertor The vessel w,i^ left by the Pilot at pea on the 20th in>«t.int. 

Sir L'hailes Rart., has obtaiiicil an extension nt the leave t: ram eii lo him 

under the order of ooveniinent of tin loth iiibiatit, for a fiirlhei iieiiort of iifieeii dam. 

Mr. Siilli\an J. Becher haviii '4 exceede.i the period williiii tihirli, uinlet Mie Oideis 
of the HoiPble the Court of Dnertoi^, lu‘otii:hi to have (inalihed himself iii the Native 
languages for the Public Service, has been oideied to letiirn to Eiigland. 

3 u March, J884. 

Mr. John Hunter, Fust Deputy CoMnctoi of Ciis'onis of Calcutta, is permitted to 
proceed to CIiiim for the recoveiy of hib health, and lo be absent on that account fui a 
period of eicht tnotitli«. 

The Vice Pi«sideiit iii Couiieil is pleased to make the follotving appoiulnieiits : 

Mr K. Walker to otliciate as tiibt Deputy Colicctoi of Custuiiis dmiiig Mr. Hun- 
ter's absence. 

Mr. A. F Doiinelly to officiate as Second Depiify Collector until the letiiiti of Mr. 
Bracken. 

Mr. Robert Ellis Otinliffe, actiiie Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, is per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe foi the benefit of hix health. 

IOtii March, 1834. 

Mr James B Ogilvy is ai'poiiited to of)icia}e as an Assistant to the Collector of 
Government Customs at Calcutta until furtliet oiders 

Mr. Charles Wliitmoie, Assistant under the f'oiniiimsloner of the leth or Chitiagoiig 
Division, IS permitted to proceed to Europe foi the benefit or his hfallh. 

Mr. James Davidson, of the Civil Setvice, has repotted his letnrii fioiri F.iiiope by 
the private ship ev/, which vessel reached the Hand Heads on the 28th iilliino. 

171 H Mari II, 1834. 

Mr. Uobeit Ellis Cunliffe embarked on suk certificate for Eiiiope on board the 
Roxburgh Castle. 'Ihe vessel was left by the Pilot at sea on the IStb iiiaiant. 

9 ir Charles D'Oyly, Bait , has obtained an extension of the leave giaiiled to him 
under the Oiders of Goveruiiieiit of the 24ib ultimo fora fuither peiiod, vu. the 15Lh 
pioximo. 

24tb March, 1831. 

Mr. Francis A nstrulber Dalryniple, Wiiter, is permitted to proceed to Europe for 
the benefit of his health. 

3lsi March, 1834. 

Mr. C. F. Thompson embarked on board the private ship Atlas, The vessel was 
left by the Pilot at sea on ibe28d instant. 

Mr. Charles Whitmore embarked, on sick certificate, lor Europe, on board the piivate 
ship Zenobia The vessel was left by the Pilot at sea on the 22d instant. 

Mr. T. Plowdeu, Salt Agent of the 21 Perxiiniiabs, has obtained leave to be absent 
from Ills office for a period ol one month from this day, on account of private affairs. 

The extension of leave of absence granted under the Orders of Government dated 
the irth instant, to Sir Charles D'Oyly, Bart,, for a further period, viz. the 13th proximo, 
has been cancelled at hts request from the 29tb instant, ilie date on which he resumed 
charge of his office. 

Mr. C. Macsweeii, Chief Secretary to Government, leturned to the Presidency on 
the 27th iRstant. 

Mr. J. Davidson, Assistant lo the Governor General's Agent at Hazaieebaugb, is 
appoloM ax-officio a Dcpiity Opium Agent of the Debar Division. 

H. T. PRiNSBP, Sec. to Govt. 
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Fort VVirMAM, PoLiTirtt Dfpartment, 27 rfi Feb. 1834 . 

Captain Tliori'^bv iiiadr «fVer cliaiise ot tbe Agency at Muoraliedabad to Lieiiteiiaot 
Coluiicl Cubbe on the I8i(i iii^Knt 

07 11 March, lt.1t 

Captain F IciiKuii rrreii^d chaise of thcoilitenf Asent to the Governor Griieral 
on the Nuitli hast Fionlici, froin Mr. itohertrion, nn the ‘i£Sth Feb. IHSl. 

iSiM March, ItM. 

Maior Low lecpivcd charge ot the I in know Rebidencv fiom Capl l*aton on the Itt 
Manli ls.il 

liiiilit'i e\t«>iisioii of leave 18 gi, lilted to Di, Cinders, fioui 7tU March to 16tb 
Apiil, on acpoiiiu of ill health. 

20ifi March, 18S4 

Mr. John Bax, of the Bniiibav ( ivit 8ei%ice, has been appointed liv the Right 
Honoiable the Governor Geneiai to he Remdeiitat Indoor in the luoiu of .Mr. Martin. 

2Jth Makch, 1834. 

Ml Gorton made over chaigeof the Bciiaies Agency to Mr G. Maiiiwaiing on the 
15th Match. 

■'*! \svisianr Surgeon rnllartoii, of Goalpaia, pi oceedcil to England on the French 
ship Vutorinet which vessel wa& lift hi the Pilot on the Isib March- 

r L TUF\ FLYAN. Depy. Secy, to the Govt. 

mcrLKSfASTlCA h. 

AIICHDI’. VCONRY OC CALCUTTA. 


T he Honorahle the A ire Pic^uleiit in i oiiiieil having hei-n pleased to notify the 
following picfciitients, the High! Itei.vcii'l Hie lord BHhop has in accordance there* 
wiih gi.nited Ins Inciise to otliciaie to tl)t> nspeitive p*n tie'., namely : 

Ihe Reverend ll« im Pratt to oiticiate as r'iir.ite and Chaplain ot the Church and 
St.i'ioii of I1iii.iies, now tempoi.uil\ lilled bv Hie Reverend William Smith ; and 

I In llevereinl riioriMS Edwaid AHeii, chaplain of Hazaieehaiig. 

'Ihe Loirt Bishop h.is also appointed lire Kcveiend Henry Piatt, Siiiiogate at 
BciMtc^ foi gi.mtiiig Mniiia»e 1 iceino 

Bv Ollier of ilie I old Bisliop, dated at Calcutta, this 28ih ilav of rebiu.ii\, IRi4. 

- W. H. ABBOTT, Regoliar. 

Icilesiasfir.il Rcgistiy Oflice, J, Cbowiingbee 


Fort William, Krt i.EsiA««Tir\L Dkpartmfnt, 24 iji Feb. IS 34 . 

The It even lid t Maipheisoii eriihaiKed on fniloiivh for r.iiiope on bojid the pii- 
vale ship 'i//*'! ITn vcsnel was left hv the pilot at sea on tin I5ih msiani ^ 

ill' Ui\r • id I hailcs Rawlins enihaikcd on iiitloogh lot ^lltopl• on hoaid tire 
piivaie hliip inoUitot, The v<;s.sel n.is left by the pilot a? sea on Hie ‘2Uih instant. 


*iu Maruh, 1831 

Tile Rev Fdward White, .Toint Distmt Clinpiain at Cawiipoic, 
absem fioiM III' sisMion fiom tbeviiih iitnmo to 20th of April next’, 
visiting Nu.ssceiab:iil on iiigent piivaie aflaiis. 


11 permitted to he 
tor the piiipose of 


lUrii March, 18.14, 

Tlie Rev T Dealfiy, Joint rhaplaiii at the Old rbiiirh, is periiiilted lo be absent 
fiom ins sl.iliop for six weeks, (omin* iiciiig tioiii the 2t}lh ultimo 

Tlie UeieiPiiil r K Allen, Oisnict i liaplaiii at Ha/aieebaugb, is permitted, under 
medical certitRate, to remain at the Piesidcncv, toi one iiiunib. 

3lsr March. Issi 

The Rev. Henry Mnitoii, Uislin t chaplain at Diiiii Duin, is petmiltid to be absent 
from Ins station fiom April Utio May 1st 

riie leave of abs nice siantitl, undci the oidcis of Guveiiiineiit dated the 10th 
iiiilani, to the Rev. T. DealUv . loin t Chaplain at tio old Cliuicb, for six weeks, has 
been cancelled fiom the 27 (li iiibtaut, the date on uhUh he ic-umed charge of his diiiies. 

II. T. PllINSEP. Sec. to f.ovt. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

MV THE HONORABLE THE VICE-PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort William. Isr March, laat. 

No. AO of 1831.— Siirfffoii Wllliaiii MitchpUoii. of tlip Medical Depailmenr, is pei- 
niitted to procperl to Rurope on fiirlougli, on incdiral certilicate 

No. 70 of it- 34.~ captain William Henry Wake, of'lhc 4illi Re«iiiieiii Native In 
faiitry, ii periiiiUed to proceed to Europe on fiiilough. on arcomil of Ins pi i\alc affairs. 

6th March. 1831, ^ * 

No. 71 of 1«34,— The Hoii'hle the Vire-Presideiit in Cotiiiril is plea<>ed to make 
the followiiii: promotion ; * 

‘list iteai N. 1.* Ensign Thotnaa James to be I/iciit , fiom the ‘iTlIi IVb 1834, 
\ice Cook til isferied lo the tiiv.ilid KAtablishnieiit 
, The iindenneiitioned Oilicer is brought on the edertive. strength ot the Intniitry on 
the Establisliineiit, fioiii the date expressed opposite to his name * 

Infantry.- -Riisien ihoiiias Charles Biicii. from the 2dth Jaimaiy 1^34. in succession 
to Major X Wight letired 

'I he following Medunl Oflicer has obtained leave of absence in the JinlKial and 
Revenue Depaitiiieiit, uiidei iiate the 24tli I'eb 1831. 

Assistant surgeon C. Macintyie, attached to the nvil station of ^kyah, tot one 
month, on private affaiis. in e\iensinn of the leave granted to him on the isth No- 
vember last 

AVertfiiwi.—ln (ieiieral Ciders No 67. of the 27th Feb 1834. lor Letter from Conit 
of Diieclois *' No. !)2/' lead Leltei ** No. 93.'* The Oidei Books to he toireried ur- 
coiiliiiuly. 

No 71 of 1834 -The HotPble the Vice President In Council is pliMsed to make 
the following appoHitineiits * 

$tuigeoii Joseph l.aiigstaff. 2d Member, to be 1st Member of iht Mednal Boaid, 
and Surgeon lohii Swiiiey, M D. 8d Member, to he 2d Meniherof the Medical Board . 
Iforii the astir Feb l'<31, in succession to J MarCowel leliied. 

Rank IS assigned to the undenneiiiioiied Olliceis fiorii the dates expressed oppobite 
to their names : 

hiigtiicei 8. —2d- lieutenants Williatii Thoinab Dunce, and Charles Lewib Spitt.i, 22d 
Dec. 1'‘32. 

I' aval I y.- Cor net Arthur Wellington chirheley iMowdrn, 1st Dec 

liiiantiy.- Eii‘'igli Arhiithnot Dall.is, lAth Sept. 1831; Fnsigii (ienige i linin.is Haini’- 
toii. Eiisi 'ii Aithnr Mitfoid Beciier. and Ensign Fiedeiirk D.i\ot Atkiii-on 20 tli ort. 
18.33 ; Rii«>'gii Waltfi iStanhope Shei will. Sib Jan, 1834, Riisign Cl ne SpwpII ^.ilrrion, 
(not anived,) and Ensign Milliaiii Young Sidduns. loth Jan. 1814; Ensign j|iiii‘« 
1 hoiiipsoii, 15th .Ian. 1831. 

Suigeoii Chailes Branshv Ftanris, of the Mi'dical DepaitimMii, is peiriiitted to 
pioieed to Piiropeoii fn rluiigh, on medical certitlrate. 

Etrafitm. In Ceneial Oidvis No. 24. ot the 22d Jaiiiiaiy Li'-i, loi ** Assistant 
Apoihecarv Hugh Carroll to be .Steward,” read ** fo he Apotfarun/ ” and ti»r ‘ as- 
si«tini spotheLai) Francis Valley •» he Apolhet ary.” read be Steward** I'he 
Oidei Books to be conected accordingly. 

No 7.1 of 1831 —Captain John rieyiiiiig Vanreneii. of the 2.5111 R» «t N I , is 
peniii ted, ai liis own request, to proceed on furlough to the Cape ot Cood Hope, for 
iiiree years, instead of to Europe, on account of his private affairs. 


1.1th March, 1834. 

No. 71 of 1834 "The Hon’ble the Vice Pre&idenl in Council in pleased to make 
the following teinpoi ary appointineiit : 

Liciii: Nor man Chester MacLeod, of the* orps of Riicineers, to art as an Assistant 
Engineer to the Dehly Divibion, in lire room of Lieiii Fagan, on leave 

I he uiideiinentioned ofticer is promoted to the tank of Cap! by Brevet, fioiii 
the date expressed opposite Ui his name^ 
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^ Captain .losepli lSainai<l Sinitli, of the 03il Regt.9 N. I.> has letiirned to Iih (tnt\ 
on this Establislifiieiit, without piejuillce to his lank, by pennibiion of the Hon’bk 
the Conn of Diiectors.-Dak of ai rival at Fort Witliaiii, 7 lh March, 1S34. 

Captain James Johnston, of the 7 ith Heat N. I and Junior Assiilant to the 
to the Governor Griirral in the Sauaor and Nerbudda Teiritoites is permitted to 
proceed to Europe uii (iirlouiib on account of Ins private attaiis. 

The iiiidermeiitioned Oflice A have leave of ahseiice, on medical ceitiflcate 

Capt. James Colle) I'ndor, of the 4dlli Rest. N. I and Snb Asbistant Coiiitiiissaiy 
General, fiom the I5tli Maicli to the ist Dec. next, lo vist the Hills North of Deyiah 

Capt. Hobeit Rush Margiave* of the 25tb Keitt. N. I. for two years, to proceed to 
Van Dieniairs Land and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lieut. I'houiaa Walker, of the IstRecl. N. L, and 2d in Coium.iiid of the 4tli Local 
lloibc, tor eiuht months, to proceed to Slftaapore and china. 

1he iinexpired portion of the leave of absence gi anted to Lieut John Woodburti, 
of the dttli Uegt. N. 1., in General Ordeia No. 4.f, of the lOtli March, 1S3B, is can- 
celled from the I7th ultimo. 

I lie leave of absence to New South Wales, granted to Lieut Thomas Lucas Eger- ' 
ton, of the 66tli Regt. N. I., in General Oiders No. 22, of the 2dd Januaiy last, is can- 
celled at the request of that Officer. 

Mi*|Oi John Giant, of the fidib Regt. N. 1 , having been derlared iiiLapahle »f per- 
lormiii!' the active duties of his ptofeaaioQ, is, at his owu leqiicst, transfer ied> to the 
Invalid Ebtahlisliuieiit. 


No 75 of lB3t —The undermentioned Officcis ate brought on Hie effertive sfiength 
of the Iiitaiiliy on this Kstabtibtiuient, fioui the dales expiessed oppobite to their 
i«>s|<e(tive names 

iiii<iiitiy.- Ensign Thomas Tudor lucker, l.nb Feb. IBJt, ni succesMoii lo lieiit- 
Col V Mailing reined. 

Ensign Aibntbiiot Dallas, 13th Feb., 1834, in succcsbioit to rapt. R. B. Burton 
retiied. 

I uiit. Hoheit William I’atin, of the Jtb Regt. N. 1., is peimitted, at Iiih own re- 
qni^i, to lesigntlie SiTMeeof the lloiioiabie Compan>. 

4 oiidticioi liioni.is Mnitiii, of the Ordnance (ommihs.iM.it Depai (merit, heinu de- 
cl.iied iiuMpnlile of |teiloiiiiMig ilie a< tive duties of hit piutesbion, is tiausleiied to 
the rtiibioii Ebiahlibhiiieiit on the invalid pav of Ins laiiK. 


20r]i Mahch, IS3t. 

Vo 7 p of 1831 — the llon’blc the Vice-President iii Council is plr.i 8 ed to make 
the followiHg proiiiotioiib and appolnimeiit: 

5tb Regt. N. I -Ensign John Bascotiibe Locke to be Lieutenant, fiom ihe isih 

Mai ch 18J4, vice R W. Palin icbigiied. 

6dtii Regt N l.'-Capraiii Robeii Delainain to be Onjoi Lieutenant Thomas 
Lmas Egeitoii to be Capiaiii of a company, and Ensign ffenry Lancelot Bigge to he 
lieiiteiMMt, ftom the 13th Match 1834, in succession to J. Grant tiansfeired to the 
Invalid F.Htnbiishiiient. 

Assistant Surgeon John Wilkie, M. D., to officiate in medical cliaige of the 
civil siation of Diiiagepore, vice A. Smith appointed to the station of Jessore. 

Captain Gavin Ralston Ciawfurd, of the Regiment of Artillery, and Pruicip.il 
Asbisiant to the Governor General’s Agent in the Sangor and Neibuddah remtorieb, 
IB permitted to proceed to Europe on lurlongh, on medical ceitillcate. 

Ihe following promotions are made in the Ordnance rommissaiiat Depaitment : 
Acting Condmcoi J. L.in' to he Conductor, and Serjeant Majoi Joseph Vvall, of the 
i4th Rest. N l.lobe Sun Coiidiictoi, from the 18th Maich 1804, in succession to f. 
Mai till uaiisfeircd to the Pension Ebtablishiiieiit. 


No 70 ol 1834 -Lieiit. Biadshaw Yorke Reilly, o| Ihe Corps of Engineers. Fx- 
eciitive Fiiifineei of the I8ib or Raipontana Division of Public Wniks, has leave of 
abstuee to vivit the Piesidency fioin Uie25lh Maich to the 2Jlli De*. 1831, piepaiatoiy 
to applying fur furlough to Euiope. 
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The permission granted to Lieut Charles Ekins, of the 7tli Rest L. C. in General 
Orders No iO, of the lOtb Jan. last, to pioceed to Eur<ipe*on furlough, tla Bombay, is 
cancelled 

1 he unexpired portion of the leave of absenre gianted to Siirgenn Thomas Eiskiiie 
Dempster, of the Medical Department, in Geneial Orders No. 141, dated the 15lb 
Sept. 1832, IS cancelled lium the lOili ultimo. 


33tr Msrch, 1834. 

No 80 of l^’ai.— The eslensniii of the leave of absence granted to Lient. Col. 
Adam Dnftin. of the 2d Regt. Light cavalry, as published in General Oiders No. 64, 
of the l6ih Mhv last. Is fiiither pioloiiged to the 13th ultimo. 

The fullowiiig Mediral otTireis have ohtained, m the Judicial and Revenue Depait* 
iiieiit, iiriiiei ilaie the I7lh instant, leave of absence from then statioiH: 

Assiataiii < irgeoii A. Smith, attached to the civil station of Jessoie, fur eight 
da)8, on pinate afTaiis. 

Assistant Siiigeoii John CoUiii, M D.. attached to the civil* station of Gorruek- 
pore, for one iiioiith, in exteiibion of the leave granted to him on the 2titi January 
la^t, preparatory to lih applying for permission to proceed to Eiiiope on fmlonsli 

Private John Laivienre, late of Hfs Majesty's i4th Regiment, m petmitled to 
remain in India, and draw the tiiodihed laie of pension of ten (lorf.; pence per diem, 
according to the teims of his service and discharge. 


No. 81 of 1H34 ' It having been leported to Government that Eif^ign John Chet 
wood Thompson, of the 63d Regt. N I., has left India without leave, that iiflirer is 
suspended from the Set vice of the Honorable Company, until the pleasiiie ot ihe 
lloiioisihlL the Couit of Directors bhall be made known. 


No. 82 of 1831 —Ihe Honorable the Vice-President in Coiiiicji m pleased, under 
instiiieiioiis from the Honorable Ihe Court of Ditec tors, todiKct that the following 
modified form of ^flldavit, to he siihsciihed to by the Executive Ofticeis ot the Depart, 
iiiiiit of Public Woikb, he published foi general iiifoimdiion and guidance: 

FURVl. 


. — , Executive — 

or • DiMsioii of the Departimnt of Pnhili Woiks do 

heiehv make oath and solemnly swear, that It om the 

to the — of * 183 , ineliisivr, 1 

have not deiived. iioi will 1 derive, any profit or emidiiineiit whatsoever fioni my 
situation, eiihei diieetlv or iiidirectU, beyond such as have been dniv anthoii/fd by 
Goveinmeiit and the regular '•alatv, allowed me as Execiilivc OfIirei,aiid that the rates 
charged |M me for labor and luateriaU were the lowest that could he obtained, with 
reference ro c|ualitv. 


Sworn before me, this # 

day of 183 . i Ex. 

JilaffiUrale 


Vivtt, of 

Public Works. 


No 83 of 1834.— The Hon’ble the Vice President in roiiiicil is pleased to riiioet, 
that Geneial (irder No. 30, of the 29th January last, dec laung Adiuraiilb and Qnaitei 
Masteis iiielicihle to the charge of Tt oops and roiiipaiiies, he consideied applieahle 
to the Staff onicers of the Eiiiopean Brigades ot Hoise and Battalions ul Foot Aitil- 
lery,andtbe Hou’ble Company’s European Kegtmeiit. 


No. 84 of 18.41. -The Hoii’hle the Vice President in Council Is pleased to direct, 
that Ihe Material Rquipiiieiit of Hoi&e and Foot Artillery OaUcries shall in fntnie 
consist as follows • 

Hoise Aiiiilcry Troops —Four i: P, 6 poiiiidei hiass guns with carnages; two 
R. P. 21 pounder biass liowit/eis with carnages; eight II. P. amiiiuniiioii carnages 
with Umbers; one store cart with imiliei. 

Fool Artillery Batteries.— Foiii it P 9>poiindci brass guns with carnages; two It. 
P. aVpoDnder brass liowitKeis wnU catiiages; six R P. aiumuiiitioii catnages with 
liuiberi; one stuiecait niib liinhci. 

J .sri'ARF, Depy. Secy, to Govt. Mily. Dept. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY MAJOR *OENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

flcad^Quarterst Calcuttat ist Marck, 1834. 

The Delhi Garrison Older of the Slot ultimo, dirertim; the iiiulermeiUtoned fndl. 
vidiiaiff, of the late Pioneer Corpa, to d<fdiitv with the Stippeib and Miners, is con Armed i 

SeiiteaiitH John Gordon Croiach and James rooper 

Tent 1 asrars Mnttadeeii, Goolamee, Tarhoorie, and Jhollee. 

I*iirk<dlies Mhiibiim and tall Khan. 

Ihe fnllciuins Promotions are made: 

.58111 Keat N. 1.— Jemadar Bnctonr Doobte to be Snbadar, and Havlldai Nundali to 
be Jvniadai, liom the 24th Dec enibei 183J, vice Kuunie Doobie deceased. 

The undermentioned OAicets have leave of ahsenre : 

Division Staff -Captain T. R Fell. A. D. C to Maior General SirJ. W, Adams. 
K. r.B , finni .id Mav to 3d November, on private aftaiis. 

2(1 Troop Isr Biisade Hoise Aitillery* raptaiii T Tioxton, from 15th February to 
SOth Nnveinhei, to visit the Hills Noitli of Devrah Dhoon. on medital ceilihrate 

3d I'roop 2d Brpjade Hor«e Artitlerv- Captain G. G. Denniss, from' 1st April to 
JOtli November, to \i*<it the Hills North of Deirati Dhoon.nn nierlKal r(>rtincAte. 

iptb iteet N. I ' lieutenant H. Stone, fioiii Iht February to ist Apiil, to remain 
at Oaeia, on prnate adaiis 

Ntissfioe Ruttniioii lieutenant and Adjutant r. O’Bnen, from 15lh February to 
25th Maich, to leiiiaiii at Loodiaiiah, on medical ceriiArate. 


Ucad-Quarf^rst Calcutta, 3d Marche 1**34 * 

The leave of almeiice granted in General Giders of the 2.id December last to 8 nr* 
^et.ii I Ktktoid, of the 12tli Keginient N. I,, ih cancelled at bis rc(|iiest. 

Wiih reference to the Governiiieiit General Oiders No 17, of ihe Olh ultimo, the 
Maioi Geiieialiii Command of the Foices is pleased to assisii lank to the undermentioned 
Native Doctors, from the dates specified opposite to their names . 

Shaikh Waiiris Alec, Assistant Teacher to the Native Medical Inslitiilion, Ist 
Jaiiiiaiv, 1828. 

Pnrsiiii Sms, f now Willi the 13d Regt. N I.) Assistant learliei to the Native Me* 
dical liPilitiition, 2d Fehiilaiy, 1^26 

Itauiii I’sliwar A wustliee, Assistant Teacher to the Native Medical Institution, 1st 
Junuaiy, lfr3K. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Vh March, 

Lieutenant Colonel B. Roope’s RegimenUl Order of the 28th ultimo, appointing 
Lieutenant J Drniiiinoiid to art as Adjutant to a Wing of the 19tli N. 1., proceeding by 
watei to Benares on Escort duty, Is condriiied. 

Bombardier T. F.llis.ofthc 4tli' Company 5th Battalion Artillery, is transferred to 
the Town Majoi's List, and appointed a Laboiatory Man iii the Expense Magazine at 
Diim Dniii, from the Ist instant, vice Speir removed to the Commishariat Department. 

Gunner William Aislabie, of the Model Department at Dum Dum, is remanded to 
the Regiment of Arliiicry. 


The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow- 
ing General Ordei. which was Issued to His Majesty's Regiments in India, on the 
1st ultimo, be published to the Army: 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, irf February, 1831. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No 770 —At a General Court Martial, held at Cawnpore on the 17ih day of Sep. 
tember, 1833, Piivate Robert Briire Reid, of Hts Majesty's 16tb Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, was airaigncd on the followingchaiges:— 

ist Fharge having, at Cawnpore, on or about the Stii day of August 

1833, feloniously and falsely made, or forged a certain paper, purporting to be a cer* 
tlAcate of leave, signed by Captain Edward Quest, and I'roop Sergeant Major Edward 
Little, of His Majesty's lath Lancers, for him, the said Private Robeit Bruce Reid, 
(therein styled Private Robert Reid) Private William Nicholson and Private John 
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Palinei.All of His Majesty’s lOlb Lancers, tiy rerrive from William Matsliall, Mercliaiit, 
tii cawiipuif, SIX (0) dozen of Beer, which said false amlfori^ed paper is as follows : 

* Mk. Makshai I., 

IMnates lioheii K(‘id, U iliidiii Nicliolsoii, and John Palfiiei to leeelveO do^en of 
neei fiuiii }i>ur h&lablibhmviit, the same to be paid by them jointly ud the l&th of this 
iiioiilh. 

(SiSlTed) EDWD GUEST, Captain 

(Signed; E Lll TLB, Tp. S. M. 

‘ ''awiipoip, *>111 Aiieiist, 18i8 ’ 

HilJi itiieiit to ilttirfiid the *>.iid Wiliiaiii Mar<diall. 

t //(// jr,' With b.iviiii<, at Che same time and place, feloniously otfeied, or 
iilteied jb ti lie, the at>uv« paper, knowing the same to he false and foiged, with the 
inieiiiioii todefiaud the said William Maishall/* 

Upon winch I'haige the Couitcaineto the followiiie decision: 

FnidiHg,— ** The Coiiit, upon the evidence befoie them, aie of opiiiioii. that the 
pii<i<>iiei, lloheit Btuce Reid, ot His Majesty's 10th Uegt. Light Dritgoous, 

(LaiiciMo) IS guilty of the I St chaige alleged against him. with exception of the wonts 

* feloniously' and ' with intent to deltaud the 8.iid William Marshall,' of which it .ic> 
quits him. 4lxo that the piisoiier is guilty of the 2d cliante, with exieptionol the 

* fdoiiioiis iiueiiiig with the iiilentioii to defraud the said William Maishall,* of wliitli 
It acqiiiis him. 

*' 1 lie Cniiit, under consideialion of its not having been sutisfactoMly proved to it 
that the piisonei had not uiideigoiie a portion of the punisliiiK lit awarded to liiiii, hy 
the Coiiimanding othcer of Ins Regiment, tor the same ofleiice, and tioiii ns having 
been proved that the piisuner was released and performed’ Ins diitv as a Soldier during 
two days, and was then a second time confliiel toi the same otteiicc, retianis fioin 
liassnit: any finthei seiiteine on him " 

Revised Finding --** I'hnt, on liie 1st riiaige, he the prisonei, Piivate Roheit 
Biuee Reid, of Ills Majesty's Idih Lancers, is guilty ot having falsely made the paper set 
firth 111 the chaige against him, but dues arqiiil him of the whole and evciy other 
pait ot the same 

That, on Hie 2d charge, he is guilty o^ otfeiing it as true, he knowing the same 
to he false, hut does acquit him of all and eveiy othei paitofit. 

** 'I he Coiiit haling found the piisonet guilty to the above extent doen senfenre 
him to solitary iiiipiisoiiment for ihe space of uiie(t) taleiidai moiitii. in such place 
as His Excellency the Right Hoiiuiable the Cotntiuiidei In Chief may be pleased to 
diitct." 

Sot confirmed, 

(Signed; W. C. BENTINCK, Commander in Chief. 

Tire piisoiiei is to be immediately released and diiected to retuiii to Ins duty. 

By Older of Ills Excellency Ihe Right Honoiahle the Commander in Chief. 

(Signed) K lOKKENS Colonel, Adjt Genl. II. M. Foices in India. 


The Piesidericy Division Order of the 1st instant dhectiiig AsBistanl Surgeon r, 
Gifliths* attached to the lOlb, to assume medical rliaige of a Wnig of the ivth Regt. 
N. I., proceeding by water to Beiiaies on Escort duty, is ronfiimed. 

The Benares Division Older of Hie ‘J3d iiiiimo, directing Assistant Suigeon 1>. 
Butter, M. D.,ot the civil station of Gliareepoie, to afford medical aid to the detach 
inent of the 06tb llegt. N. I., on duty at that post, dining ilie absence of Assistant 
Suigeon Thompson, is continued. 

Bombardier Peter Doyle, of the 4t1i, and CHiiiiiei Alexander Mackay, of the 5th 
Baitaiion Aitilicry, are pinmoted to Ihe tank of Sergiani, and li.iii.feried to the Town 
Major's List, tor the purpose of tilling vacancies ni the Establisfaiiient of the Garrison of 
Fort Wrlllam. 


The undermentioned OflllcerB have leave of absence: 

7ili Battalion Artillery- Colonel W. Hopper, fiooi 1st March to 1st September, 


on iiiedlc.ll certifleate. 

dih Regt. Light Cavalry— Captain R. L. Anatrutber, from 10th March to loth 
September, to visit Tirhoot, on medical certificate. 

58ih Regt. N. 1.— Captain C. B. Davis, from let March to Ist June, to rcmaRi at Che 
Presidency, on private aflTalrs. 

Engineers — Supertiumemry Lieutenant L. Hill, from 2dtb Mardi to 25tfa Septem* 

her, on private affairs. 

Engineers— Supernumerary 2d Lieutenant J. Trail, fioui 2d March to 2d November, 
to visit Simla, and its vicinity, on medical certifleate. 
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Ifead-fftiarterst Calcutta^ 5th March» 1834. 

The Major Ge^«ial CommaodJng the Force* Upleue^ to mahe the follow inc ap- 
pointjiieut : 

21 th Regt N. I.— Lieatenaut John Caullteld llaDynnKtoii to be AtUutantt vicp Singer 
pruniuted. 

Assittant Surgeon J. C Siniih. who wa* directed in Grneiaj 0»de'a of the llth 
January idHt to proceed to BeuargM and place liiiiiMlf under die uideis hf the Superin> 
lending Surgeon of that Division, Is appointed to duty with'H is Majesty/s 3d Buffs 
at GHazeepore 

The ttiideruieiiiioiied Officers have leave of absence ; 

3d I loop I St Brigade Horse Ailillety - Lieuieiiant J. Trower, from 5tli March to 
15tb Aprd, to pioceed to the Sand Heads, on ptlvate affairs. 

3th Battalion Artilier)--2d Lienteiiant R. R. Kiiileside, from Ist March to 1st 
May, oil private affairs to visit Berbampore. 

doth itegt. N i— Lieutenant F. Tiiuiuier, from Isl March to 30lh March, in cH- 
teiiiion, to enable him to rejoin fats Regi. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 5th March, 1834. 

The Bliaiigulpere Station Order of the I3th ultimo, directing Ashiciaiit Surgeon J* 
limes, M. D., of the civd station, to peifoim the iiieilical duties of tt f Hill itaiigeis, 
vice Webster proceeded on leave, is continued as ateiiipuiaiy aiiaiigeiiieiii. 

The appointment of Gunner riowsley to be tbapiain’s Cletk at cawnpore wliiqii 
was noiided in Geneial Oideis of the 3d ultimo, is to have effect fiotii the 5th of 
December last, the date on which be eiiteied on the dunes of that situation. 

Head Quartet s, Caitnfia, ith March, J884 

The Major General Coiiimatidiug the forces is pleased to iliieu. that whenever an 
officer succeeds to the Coiuui.itid of a Division, Oittiut, Field Force, or Siailo|f/a 
lepuit of ilic ciicumsiance is to he made to Head Quaiters 

The leave of absence granted to Ensign N I'plmer, of tliedllb N. 1. in General Or- 
dets of the 26th ult. 18 to cuuitiietice from the 22d Feb. instead of the 3d Maicb, as 
therein vpecified. 

Cbiidiictor J Smith, of the Ordnance Department, is posted to the Magazine of Foit 
Cornwallis, and will proceed to join by the earliest opporluiiity. 

Piivate Edward, Me Sleet, of the Eutopeaii Regt. is iiansfened as a Gunner to the 
Regt. of A Miller), and diiected to be sent to join the 3d Troop 3d Brigade of Horse 
Aiulleiy at Muiiia. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, BZA March, 1834. 

1 he Cawnpore Division Older of the 25th nit. appolnhtig Assistant Surgeon A. 
>M Kgpii to the medical charge of the 70tii N. I. at Banda, vice Asslatani ffurg^hii 'Agiiew, 
ot the 6tli Light Cavalry, directed to rejoin hia Regiment, Is confirmed. 

Captain T Bolton's station Orders of the JPih ultimo, directing Assistant Surgeon 
A. Keir. M. D , to receive medical charge of the Ueuebment of the 47rb' Regi. N. I. 
and of the Troops at Secrora. and' directing Lieut. H. Hunter, of t’ e'ASili Regt. N. 1. to 
continue to act av Adjutaiil to ihe detachment at that Station, are conflimed. 

1 be foi lowing removals and postings will take place lu the Snbtiidlnate Medical 
Depaririient ' *1 . 

Apothecary James Pick, lately attached to the Medical Depdt at Agra, ia ap- 
pointed to the Hospital of Ills Majesty's 26ili Foot at Meerut, vice O'Brteli. • < < 

Apothecary John Douglas, from Hit Majesty's 88th Foot, to His Majesty's 3d 
Buffs, at Gbazeepoie. 

Apothecary James roncaunoii, fiom the 4th battalion Arttlleiy, to bis Majesty's 
33tb Regt. at Berhaitipure, Vice Douglas. < « > > i 

Apuihecaiy Heniy Watson to the till BaUgllon Artillery at Oum-JDiun, vice 
Concannun. .t- 

A pot hecary , Hugh Tarroll to continue attached to the Convalescent Dep6t at Landour 

Apothecary Fraticis Pingault to the Garrison Hnspit.il, chuilar. ' 

Apothecary John Wilson to do duty' with theSd Brigade Hoise Aitillen at Cawii. 
pore, ddrlng the absence on leave of ApetbeAafy Mepohatd. 

Assistant Apotbegary Charles James jvFobdWArd to His Majesty's asih Beat, at 
Berhanipore. ’ . 

Assistant Apothecary William George Canlfop to the Artillery at Dum-Dum. 

Assistant Apothecary Jnlin Hams I'et^r to the Artillery atjpam.Dnm. 

Assistant Apothecary John Silk to 'Hla Msj^st) MRB .Bopt at Cawnpore. 

Assistant Apothecary Sgruuel Slater th the 'General Hospital. 

Aifiitant Apothecary James George Scott to the Artillery at Dioaporc. 
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Assistant Apothecary Thomaa Bean to the Artillery at Kurnaul. 

Assistant Apothecary Fiancia, O’Sullivan to the (teneral Hospital. 

Assistant Apothecary James Freame to Ills Maje8\}’s llih Light Dragoons at 

Meeriit. 

Assistant Apothecary George Bayley to do duty under the Siipei intending Suigeon 
at Meeiut 

Assistant Apothecary Mirhael Maher to do duty at the General Hospital. 

Assistant Apothecary Abiaham Beatson to the ArtiKer) at Kurnaul 

Assistant A pothecar) John Robison to do doty under the Superintending Suigeon 
at Meerut. 

Assistant Apothecary John Taylor to His Ma|e8t>’8 2flih Foot at Meeiut. 

Steward James Bain to His Majesty’s IdUi Fool at Cawnpore. 

Steward Francis Valley to do duty under the Supeiiiitendiii!; Suigeon at Cawnpore. 

Steward William Bond to remain with the Artillery at Mhow. 

Steward Geoige William Hatding to do duty under the Superiniciidiiig Suigeon at 
Benares. 

Steward David NIxoii to do duty tinder the Siiperinteiidinji' SurKcon at Cannpoie. 

Assistant Steward Itichaid Rivers to do duty at the General llospiial 

Assistant Steward John Beiisley to do duty under the Supeiiiiteudiiii> Siiigcnii at 
Cawnpoie. 

Assistant Steward James I’aniell to do duty under the Suppiiiiteudiiig Siii genii at 
Cawnpore. 

on the arrival of Apnllierary Concaiinnn at Beihampore. Assmtaiit Steuaid Kilnaid 
Kew and Hospital Appieiitice George Cockbuin, now with His Mojestj’s 3Hili Fnor, 
will proceed to the Presidency, and place themselves under the ordeis of the OAi- 
ciating Siipei Intending Surgeon. 

The usual Annual rommitlees will assemble on the Ist proximo, at the Head 
Quarters of Divisions and Districts, for the exaiiiinatinii of such romiiiissioiied and Non. 
Couimissioned Oflirers and Men of the Native Ainiy, as may be deemed unfit foi the 
active duties of a Soldier. 

Circular Lef ter of \fith The attention of Committees and of Command iiig 
^farch 18.10; (?. (). lUA Offlceis is requested to the L»itei and Genetal Oideis 
March IS.tS ; and Zd para, noted in the marisin ; and in tiansfening Men of l.oral 
G O.tiit March XHZZ. Corps, Commitiees will be guided by Goveinment 
Geneial Oideis No. 9, of the 2d May, No. 78, ot 3lst 
July 1888, and No. 17, of I6tb January 1884 ; and they will also recollect, that ihe in- 
terdiction 10 the tiansfer of r.oiiiinisstoncd and Non Commissioned Officers to the 
Pension Establishment no longei exists. 

With reference to the 3d and 4lh paiagraphs of Genetal Oideis of the lllh Marrh, 
1838, no man whose claim to pension is doubtful. Is to be struck off the strength of his 
corps, until the receipt of Orders regarding him from Head Quaiteis 

The Pension Rolls requiied by the instniciiong circulated uiib the letter of the lOtli 
March 1830, to be forwaided to the Fort Adjutant of Mongliyi foi Registry, will, in fu- 
ture, be transmitted to the Adjutant of Native Invalids at Allahabad for that puipose. 

The General Officer Commanding the Presidency Division will exeinse his 
discretion, with reference to the situation of the Cantonment from which the Men 
invalided may have come, in directing them to return to the Head Quarters of their 
Regimants. or in tetainiog them atBaiiackpore, under the charge of the Superinten- 
dent and Pay Master of Native Pensioners, until Anally trausferied. 

Cornet R. K. Money, of the 8d Light Cavalry, is removed Dom the appointment of 
Interpreter and Quarter Master to the Regiment. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, lOfA March, 1884. 

Surgeon J. Eckford, of the Itth Regiment Native Infantry, wilt officiate as 8ii. 
perintendlng Surgeon at Allahabad, during the absence on leave of Superinieiidiiig Sur- 
geon 'Tweedie, and whilst SupcrliitendiQg Surgeon Smith may remain iii cbaige of the 
Cawnpore Circle of Medical Siiperiuteiidence, or until further ordeis. 

Ibis order Is to have effect from the ist instant, the date on which Snpei intending 
Surgeon Tweedle quilted the Cawnpore Division. 

Quarter Master Sergeant George Black, of the Keniaoon Local Battalion, is ap- 
pointed Sergeant Mgjor totbat Corps, vice Grainger promoted to bub- Conductor. 

Ihe following Non-Commissioned Officers of the late Corps of Pioneers are 
appointed Quarter Master Sergeants to the Corps specified opposite to their lespeciive 
names, and directed to proceed and join : 

Quarter Master Sergeant William Oman to the 68th Regt. N. I. at Mjnpooile, vice 
Boone) lemanded to the Bnropean Regiment. 

Quarter Masfer Sergeant James Cooper to the RiHiigarh Local Battalion, tice 
Hawthorne deceased. 
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Qiiai ter Mailer Sfrieant Robert It VS8 to the lltb Regt. N. 1. at CbItUgong, vice 
RucliBiiHn appointed tP the Qepaninent of Public Works. 

Quarter Master Sergeant Edward Kivanagb, now doing duty with the NOHcree 
Battalion, to the Keiiiauoii Local Battalion vice Black appointed Sergeant Major. 

~ The uiidermeiitiniied Hospital Apprentices, who weie appointed in Qcnerai Or- 
dels h) ibe Cuiiiinaiider in (*htet, of the iOtb Jane 1836. iOtli December 1881. and 97ih 
Jaiiiiai> 1833, liavliig tailed to repoil lliein8et%eB to ibe Supeiinieiidina Surgeon within 
whose Ciicle of supeiintendeniJlB they are Severally residing, are struck off the List 
of Siiboidiuate Medical Seivaiits, from this ifate : 

Ueoige Fiaiicis Recuids, 0*Br ten, James Ellis, Cbailes Ollenback, and 

John Ii«>ne 

I he following Individuals are appointed Hospital Apprentices, and directed to re- 
poil iheiiiselves to the nearest Superintending Surgeon, who will direct them to do 
duly with the Hospital In which I heir set vices may be most required, and include 
them in tlieir next Monthly Returns Such of the Apprentices as do not leport ihem- 
selve<r within three months frmn this date, will be slinck off. 

Daniel Diiiloii, Joliii Watkins, W. M. Byrne, John sicClatchey William Watson, 
Henry Fteeinan, Heiirv Dorduii, John Diitin, Wiliam Dudley SauU, Robeit Collins, 
C.'eoige Millie, John Overtit, John Auanstus Hyde Bachman, Samuel Valentine Foy, 
J*ihii Roiiiiei Hauly. Ihuiiias Suuok, James Bowser, Hugh Callaghan, James Thompson, 
and J.iilies (fiddeiis. 

1 he iiiiftermeiiiioned Ofllrerfi have leave of absence : 

Ist Coiiipiiiiy 2(l Baiuiioii Ailillery— let Lieutenant J. R. Reiell from lOlb Feb. 
to loth Kell 183.1, ro vi&it Simla, on medical ceriiQcaie. 

lot Uegt. Light C'avaiiy-Coiiiet V. F T- Turner, fiom 2d Marcb to 1st Jan. 1885, 
in extension, to letnaiii in the Hills, on medical certificate. 

liili llegt N. I '—Lieutenant J. Keiuiug«on, fioiii 16 th March to IStta May, In 
c\Leii'<i<iii, to enable bun to lejoiii. 

6 till Regt N 1 ^Lieiiieiiaut O Shaw, from .8Dtb November 1833 to 4th February, 
in esteiisioii, to enable hiiii lo rejotii. 

rid Regi N 1 — Ensign G. H Rose, fiom 5th Maicb to 5th April, to visti the Pre* 
hidei>ey,oii medical ceiiiticate, prepaiatory to applying for leave to proceed to Sea. 

2 *‘ih Uegi N. 1 -Surgeon J H^tideison, from I6tb March to 8l8t Dec. 1835, to 
visit the llyiiiatya Moiintaiiis, on medical cenillcate. 

Siihoidniaie Meduai Uepaitiiieiit — Apothec.iry Fox, from 20tb November 1833 
to 15th June, to ieiii.iiii at the Ptesuleiicy , on medical certiflcgle, and lo enable bim to 
rejoin liis Majesty's 16ih Foot at Cawiipoie. 


Head-Quarter9, Calcutta^ Ilf A .1/arcA, 1834. 

1lie Diiiapoie Divi-ion uider of the Ist instant, diiectliig Ibe following removala 
of Native Doctors, is coiiflimed ; 

I’ursiiail Sing, from the 5dih Regt. N. I. to the Nepaul Residency, vice Aebumbeet 
sing, liuni the lattei to the fuinier. 

'I he toMowiiig leiinivalb and postings of Medital ORlcers will take place: 

Suageoii W. s. chaiteis, M. D. (on fuilougb) fiom the S6ih to the 40tb Regt. N. I. 
Surgeon B. Bail, VI. D. (new promotion) to the 26tii Regt. N. I. 

Surgeon II. H. Wilson, (on furlough) from the *iOth to the -tdlb Regt. N. I. 

Sill genu I. Daliyinple (new promotion) to the XOlb RegU N, I. 

Asbistaiit siiigeoii B. C Sully, M. D. (on fuilungh) from the 47th to the 8tb Regt. 
N. 1. 

ASM'-iaiii Siiigeoii T. Cleiiiishaw, at present In Medical cfaaige of the 47th Regt. N. 

1., 18 poblid lo Ih.ll toip^. 

\^ istaiit Surgeon J. Barber is posted to the 12tli Regt. N. 1., and directed to Join, 
avbi'itani Sti'geoii It. II. Cumberland, who was appointed in Presidency Division 
Oideib «if the 201 li sept last to the medical charge of ihe34tb Regt. N. I., is posted to 
that ( oips. 

EDsii;ii F. Adams is, at Ins own request, removed from the 37tb to the 24th Regt. N.L 


IXead Quarters, ilalcutta^ \tth March, 1334. 

The Meeiut Divi-loii Order of the t5th pltiino, diiectitig Assistant Snrgeon J. 
Miinav, M. D., attached to the Horse Artillery atlilleeiut, to proceed to Agia, and do 
duly Kith His Majebiy's 18tb Light Infantry, is coiitii tiled. 

■ he Benares Division Older of the 3d instant, diieciing Assistant Surgeon G. C. 
Rankin, ot the :i8ih Regt N. I , to leceivc medical charge of the Artillery at Secrole 
fiom A^slstanl Suigeuii Esdaile, appointed to the civil statioh of bAaimgbar, is coo- 
AiBied. 
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The Si'rhind Division Order of the 27(ti ultimo, directing Quarter Master ^erse<iift 
William Oman, of the late Corps of Pioneers, to do duty with the 8th krgt. N. I., is 
con drilled. 

A liuropeaH' General Court Marlial is to he assembled at Meerut at such time as 
the Mujoi General Commandine the. Division may direct, fcr the trial of Veterinary 
Surgeon J. T. Hodgson, attached to the Hguper Stud, and such other prtsoiieis as may 
he hfoiigbt before ll» c 

The Major General will nominate the President and Members, and the Deputy Judge 
Advocate (ieneral of ihe Division wiil condnci the pioceedings. 

8iib Conductor G. Giatiiger (new promotion) is posted to the Arsenal, Fort William, 
and directed to jmn without delay. • 

The undei mentioned Otiicera have leave of absence : 

lOtb Restmeni Native liifanlry*-Captain J Swftenbam, from 15th January to soth 
February, In extenaiuti, to remain at Barrackpoie, and etiahle him to rejoin. 

Medical Oeo'^itment—Asslsiaiit Snrgeon J. Wilkie, M. D., from 8th March to 8tb 
April, te remain at the Presidency, on private affairs. 

Ffead Q/iarter.t, Calcutta, \%th Mat eh, 1834. 

The following P'oiiioiions are mad^ : 

48th Regt. M I —lemadar Einamliarcns to he Subadar, and Havildar Suddhnn to be 
Jemadar, fioin th«5tb Jaiiiiaiy isai, vice KeerutSiiig deceased. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence : a 

, 3d Regt. Light i avalry'-Lieiit. H. Marsh, from Iffth March to I5tb Dec. on medical 
ceriiflcair, to visit the Hiil Piovinces North of Deyrah Dboon. 

5th Keel. Light Cavalry ^Capt. W. Buckley, from Jkth Feb. to 1st Nov. on medical 
certiflcate, to visit Simla. 

20th Regt. N. I. —Ensign A. B. Morris, from lOth Feb. to 10th Apiil, to remain 
at Bareilly, on medical certiflcate. 

2bth Regt. N. |. -Lieut. Col. M. c. Webber, from 15th Feb. to 1.5tb Dec., to visit 
Simla and its vicinity, on medical certiflcate 

04th Regt. N. 1.- Lieut. C. H. Burt, from Ist April to 1st Aiig. to visit the Piesi- 
denci for the purpose of appearing before the College of Bxaininets 

OOib Regt. N. I.- Ensign J Clarke, from 5ib klarcfa to 5lb Jan. 1931, to visit 
Simla, on aeconnt of Ins health. 

Brigade Statf-Capt D. Hay, Majoi of Brigade, Rohilcund, fioin Itih March to 
15tb Niiv. on medichl certiflcate, for the purpose of visiting the Hill Piovfnces in the 
viciiiitv of Miissoorie. 

Brigade .Stalf— Brevet Mgjor R. A. Campbell, Major of Biigade, Meerut, fioni 
15th Marrh to l5lb Nov. on medical certiflcate, to visit the Hill Provinces North of 
Deyrab Dhoon. 

din Troop 1st Brigade Hoise Ariillpry— 2d-Lieut. A. Broome, from Ist Maich to 1st 
Dec., on medical certificate, te visit the Hills North of Deirali. 

Ist Regt. Light ravaiiy-Capr. G. R. Cromraelin, from Ist March to 30tb Nov. to 
visit Simla, on medical certiAcaie. 

Cjpvalry—SiipemiiiiieMry Cornet E. Harvev, (doing doty with 1st Light Cavalry,) 
from 5tb April to 5th Oct. to visit Simla, on medical certiflcate. 

The Major General Commanding the Forces Is pleased to make the folluwiiig ap 
pointment : 

(I8tb Regt. N' I.— Lieut. N. A. Parker to be Adjutant, vice Lumsdaiiie appoiiited 
Aid de-Camp to Bilgadier General W. Ricbaids, c. b. 

The nndermeniioned Officeis have leave of absence; 

|Ut Regi. N I.— Ueiit Interpreter and Quarter Master Y. lamb, from Ist March 
to 15th May, In extension, for the purpose of joining his corps at Neemiicb. 

I6lh Regt. N I.— Ensign u. H. Davidson, from llib Feb. to 11th Apiil, to leiiiain 
at Diiiapore, on private affaiis. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Wth March, 1934. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence : 

ddtb Regt N. 1.— Lieut. T. C. Bgertoii, from 13th March (o i3tb March 18.15, to 
visit the Hills West of the Jumna, on medical certiflcate. 

Ist Brigade Horse Arjillery— -AssIsUnt burgeon W E. , Watson, from Ist April to 
1st November, to visit the Hills North of Deyrab, on nirdiral certiflcate. 

7th Regt. Light Cavalry— Lieut. D. Wiggens, from Jut March to 1st June, lu ex- 
tensloN, to reiiiaiii at the Pi esideucy, on pi ivate affairs 

Alb Regt. Light Cavalry— Majoi F. J. Spillet, from ijiti Jan. to 15th July, to vioit 
•the ^Presidency, on private atfaiis. 
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l»t Reitt. N. r.—capt. R. II. Milci. from IMh tn'ist Pept. to visit the Freai. 
dfiicv . on medical certiilcate* prepsiatory to applylnt fur fiirloush. 

3lBt R«Kt. N. |.- Lieut. R. Menzies.rroni *i«(| Mtrtliio tttd May, to visit Berbam- 
pore. oil piivaie aflairs. • 

63d Reel N 1 ' ('apt. J. R Siiiitli, from 7 (h Ap it to 7tli AagMt* to visit Bet barn- 
pore, oil private affairs, previous to rejoining his corps. 

Head Quai^ent, Caicufta, \5th Mareht 1834. 

The Msyor Qeticral in Command of the Forces, with the sanction of Governoient, 
is pleased to araiit in the Native Aipiy the Induiaence of leave of absence, from the 
1st proximo, under the following restrictions and limliations. Wheie cliciimslanreS 
may pievent this indiileenre from being granted to the full extent authorized, a report 
is to be made to Head-Quartets. 

To the Troops stationed in Arracan and Assam, at Dacca and Chittagong. iMve Is 
granted to Hie extent of 4 Nalive Officers and t4 Mon Conimistloned ufficeis i>er Regi- 
ment, and 15 Privates per troop or company;— to cease on the Ist January 1835. 

I'/t all Ollier Corps 111 the Presidency Division, except those eniinirraled above, to 
Corps In (he saiigor Division, in the Malwa, Meywar and Raipootaiia Field Fuices, and 
in the Sii hi till Division, leave is granted to the same nnmber to cease on the isih 
N iveiiiher nfext. ' 

lo the Hill Corpi stniioned at Subathoo, Deyrth,and InKemaoon, leave Is to be 
granted to the same lumiber;— to cease on the 15th December next. 

To the Troops of (he Line stationed in Kemaoon, leave is lobe granted to the 
same number, from the I5tli Octobei n<\t to the 15tb April 1835. 

To the «'orpg stationed in the Dinapore, Benares and Cawnpore Divisions, at 
Allahabad, and in the Meernt Division, (excepting Kemaoon) leave lO granted to 3 
Native ufFicers and 16 Non Commissioned Ofllcers per Regiment, and 10 Piivates per 
troop or coinpaii), until the I5th October next. 

(!ommaiiottig Oftlcets will be careful that leave is granted with strict regard to 
prioiiiv of claims, and will limit the tune granted to iiidivldnals, with reference to the 
distance of then hoineg, and the naioie of tbeii biistuess, so as to allow aa lull a parti- 
cipation as pos-it/le 111 the indulgeiiie. 

oiHrt IS and UK n suing uii ftiilutiiih are to lie reminded of the penalties attached 
to the oveisraniig of their leave, a- well as (he necessity of giving notice to llieir Regi- 
iiienis. il sKKiiess should deuiii thetii at then homes. 

I lie (ietieial Oidei of the ‘tbth April i8lu, containing precautionary directions 
to Name l loups when tiavelltng to or fioni then Hegiiiieiits, is to be particularly ex- 
plained to I lie oflicers and men of every Keitimeiii urevious to their deparliiie on leave. 

'Hie .ittiiiKoii of rdiiiiiiandiiig Olllceis is directed to General Orders of the iOih 
iiUitiio, legul.itin^ the itiuile «>( gi anting the leave now aulboilaed, as regards Non Com- 
nil SKiiied ott r»'rs , 

I he ^awi p • .e nisi -ion Oidei of the 7d instant, directing, on the arrival of thegfib 
Rest at 8e<rof.i, As'-pt burgeon A, Keir, M. D , ilow in medical charge of the troops 
at that station, to piucced to FiiUehshtii.aufl lake me Ileal cbaige of the Ist N, I., during 
the atiseiice on leave of Surgeon J. S. Toke, is conflittied. 

> he Piesideiuy J/ivision Order of ihe Igtb instant, appointing Lieut. J, 
Giaiiti^nf Ilfs Majesty's 8Hth Regt of Foot, to officiate as De^ ity Judge Adipate, 
aiiil conduct the puicei dings on the tifai of Privates Bernard Coyle and ntrick 
Pieiideigiast, of His kiaiesiy’s .18th Foot, is confirmed. 

I lie leave of absence, toi thiee months, granted to Lieiil. and Adjutant O W. 
Sp.iii of ilie53d Uegt. N I., iu (ieneial Oiders of the 20th Nov. 1833, Is to commence 
from iheglth Ian. liist,iiKKad of the date therein specified. 

1 he seivices of Hospital Apprentice John Linton being no longer required attire 
Lunatic Asylum, he is directed to lotn and do duty In the General Hospital. 

Subadar jyndiir Sing, of the 58th Rest. N. I .having been pronounced unlit for 
further sei vice by a Special Invaliding Committee, is to be transferred to the Pension 
hstatilishment from the 1st proximo. 

Qnartei Master Sergeant TIVilliam Henry Crutchfield, of the 36th N. 1., having 
been lediiced to Ihe ranks by the Sentence of a Covit Martial, is remanded to the 
Regt.of Atiilldiy as aGiiiinei.aiid diiected to rejoin (be 3d company of the Jst batta. 
linn at Miiow. 

Sergeant George AHsop, of the late Corps of P^nneeis, now doing duty with the 
36th Native Infantiy, is appointed Quarter Muster beigeaui to that Regimeni, vice 
Ciutihfield* 

Quarter Maslei Serseaiii James Gray, of the 38ih Regt N 1. Is removed to the 
Kaniaoon Local Baitalion, vice Kavaiiagh, who is traiisferied from the latler to the 
foriiier. 

The following promotions are made ; • 

2d Regt N I.— Jemadat Sheick Hiiiguii to be Subadar, from the Idih February 
1834, vice Cheeruiijee uustee deceased. 
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HAMidar Audiii Sing to be Jeniadai, from the lath Feb. 1831, vice .sbcick Iliiigiiit 
proiiiuied. ^ 

Mohur Sing, Suwar, of the 4tli Local Horae, having been examined by a Special 
aifdiral ruiiiiiiiuee, and leixuied unflt lor tuither service, is to be iransteired lo ib« 
Petibioii Establisbiiieiit fiom the 1st pruxiiiio. 

Ihe undermentioned Ofllcers have leave of absence : 

33ih Itegt N. I. — Siirgeuii J. M Todd, from tst April(to Ist August, in exteiiaion, to 
proceed on the river, and eveiiiually to Cherra Fonjee, on medical ceriilicate. 

03tk Hegt. N. I. - Ensign c I Hariiaoii, from l‘2tii Maich to Igtii ^iig. to remam 
at the piesideiicy, f >i the purpose of appearing before the College Examiners. 


Head.Quarter%, Calcutta, Vtth March, 1834. 

With lefereiice to Goveriiineiit General Orders No. 170 of the *i6tli November, 
and (General orders by the roiiimander itt chief of Ihe 2d Dec. last, the followina ab- 
mart of ihe transleih of the Native Coinmissioiied, Noii-Coinmissioned oriiceis, ami 
Ciivates of the laie Pioneer ^orps, m pubiislied for tbt* luformaiion of all court rued * 
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I'lie Superntiineiaiy riiidal, Tent 1 ascars and Blieesties, of the late Pioneer 
rotp«, are to be accounted for In the -tth page ot the Monihly Ketmiis of the Coips 
H'lib whirb they have been app'tinted to do duti ; and Oftirers Comiiiaiiding Corps 
of ibe Line aland above Allaliatisul, ate diiected toappiv to ilie Gene al ortic* is rnm. 
niaiiding the Men* it and Siihind r/ivisions, and ilie ofticoia Commanding the Maliiraii 
and Rajpootaiia .Field hotces, foi the traiistei ul iiirii to llll vacancies that may occur 
III l^iose gradta. 
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Head Quarters^ Calcutta, \Uh ^faTch, ieS4. 

The ArtiUeiv Division Older IsnsiM on the Ist mutant by ^<*wan, 

tippoiiitinx 9il lieni. a. Iliifsh, of the 4fh Troop 3d BiiKade, to act as Adjolant to 
the 'Vie}fvai Division of Aitillery, duiiog the absence on leave of Lieut. Wilsnot is 
coiiflinied. 

The Maior General iii Comoiaiid of the Foices is pleased to make the following 
appointments : 

3:>th Rent. N. 1.- Lieut D sDownes to he Adjutant, vice Laurence proceeded on 
fuiloiuli. 

ft2d Rest, N. I.“ Llent. W M. Ramsay to be Interpreter and Qiiaiter Master 

1’he Mapir Genet al In Command of the Forces is pleased to niake the following 
removals ami poaiiiiKsln the Medical Department: 

Snreeon I B Dempster, from the 62d to the 50ih Reet. N 1. at Bariackpore. 

Riiiiteoii G. Aiieus (on riiiloiiah) to the tnh Reet N. 1 

Assistant flnreeon A Brjce. M. D , from the 60lh Regt. N. I. to the Sd I'roop 1st 
Brigade Horse Aiiilleiyat Duin Diim. vice ftait. 

A8*iHt Pure. J Meiizies (on fuilongb) to the 3d Re^t. N. I. 

Assibt. Sure. II Donaldson, M. D., (on fiiilonuh) to the isih Regt. N. I. 

A ‘smi. Miie F. Fiirneli (on fuilniish) to the l7ih Reel. N. 1. 

Assist. viir«. H. Fiillaiion. M D., (on fnrloueh) to the SPih Regt N. I. 

Assist. Siir". A rhompHon 0»ii fuiloiifh) to the 31st Rest N. I. 

Assist. Siiiv. r. R. Haiidyside, M. D., (on fiiiloneh) to the 4eth Reet. N. 1 

Condiirtor I. Martin of the Invalid Pension P.btahliahinent. Is permitted to teside 
and draw his •tipeiul at Mongliyr. 

Snpeiniiiiietaiy Ensien C. A. Salmon is. at his own request, directed to join and do 
dutv with the 21th Regt. N. I. at Raiiackpore. 

Gunner Mathew Hemsworth. laboratoiy man in the Expense Magazine, is 
pronioied to the tank of Seieeant. 

Gntinei Hohert Ross. labotaUiry man in the Cawnpoie Magazine, is piomoted to 
the rank of Serceant. 

The iindei mentioned Oftlrers have leave of absence : 

ISth Regt N. l.—Siire. H F. Hough, fiom 3Uli March to 1st June to remain at the 
Presidency, on private alTiirs. 

2flih Regt. N I.— Pnsmn C. Rattray, from 3Gih Feb. to 30ih March, to remain 
at Bnieilly oil private atfairs. 

doth Regt. N I ' Lieut. T. Riddell, fiom 15th April to 15tli August, to visit 
Bareilly on pi i vale atfsirv. 

Head Quarters^ Calcutta, 19fA March, 1M4. 

It having been leceiilly hiought to the notice of the Slajoi General in Command 
of the Foices that cert.iiii Oflicers CommaiidtiiR Corps, which moved in the course 
of the pieseiit lelief, tailed to comply with the Geneial Older of tfae2.5ih Nov. IHA9. 
and to report to the Geneial Oflicer Cotiiinandiiig the Division to whirh they were 
proceeding, the date of their depai tine fmm their old starioiis, as well as then weekly 
progiesh. the Major General is pleased to call the attention of othceis to this order, 
and to’ eii|oin a inoie strict observance of its piovisions in firiiire. 

Major D Hairiorps Regimental Order of the let instant, appointing Cornet A. 
Hall to act as Adiniaiit to the 3th L. C .vice Lieut, B. M. Blau permitted to resign the 
acting appoiiitirient, and dnrnig the absence on leave of Lient. A. Wheatly, is coiifirnied. 

The Ms|nr General Coiiimaiiding the Forces is pleased to make the following ap< 
pointnieiit : 

5ih Regt. L G, -Cornet C. M. Gascoyne to be fiiterpieter and Quarter Master, 
from the l>'t lustaiit, vice Lieiit. bolt perinllted to resign the appointment. 

Ahhist Aiiothecaiv John Maishall is leinoved from llis MaJebtj's 40lb Regt. of 
Foot. and appointed to ihe Dispeiibaiy iti the GaniHoii of Fort \\ illiain. 

Asbidt Apotheiaiy Samuel blaiei is appoiuted to Hie llobpital of His Majesty’s 
49tb Foot, vice Maishall. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, March, 1S34. 

Major J. Doiilop’s Regimental Order of the 37ih ultimo, appointing Ensign R. Shaw 
to act as Interpreiei and Quaiter Master to the 33d Native Infantiy. vice Flatt pro- 
Rioted, 18 confirmed as a temporary arrangement. 

Ihe aiajor General ill Command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
appointment ; 

6tli Regt, l.ighi ravatry. —Cornet W. J E. Boys to be Interpreter and Quarter 
Master, vice Lieutenant Barton, who has been permitted to resign ijie appoiiitmeol. 
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The iitid<*imrntioned Officer Iim leave n1 abaence : 

aieificHl Department— 4 aslatant Suigeoti A. Oilmorc, M D., (Inie in medical rbaree 
of the Kamsiirh BaiUlionJ fiopi 7ib Alarch to 7ib Mav, *(o vi»il the I'lesidenc), on 
Jiiedical ceitiflcafe* preparatory to applying for furlough. 


% Head Qic<irCer5« Valcuttat 21.tf March, IBM. 

The Kiiinnul Station Orders of die lOth instant. dlreCtiug all Kepoits of the station 
to be made to LieiiUtiaiii r<il.inel r O. steiiarii of the lOtli Heist, Light r'ataliy, dm jiig 
Major (ieneial Mr J. u. 4d.iins* ab«etice on a tom of Inspection , and appoiritini* 
Lieiiieiiant K. i’aiittf}, Interpieiei and Qiiaitei Master of the loth Hegiiiieiit Light r.avaU 
13 9 to officiate as Station Staff are continued. 

Snh Lieutenant and Deputy romniissary P. Alien, of the Ordnance Department, 
isdirerted to join the Masazine at Allahahad. to tvliicli he stands posted. 

I'he onderiiieiiiioned offiorhas leave of absence : 

7ih Regiment light r'avalry— Lieutenant C. Ekins, from ISib Jaiiuaiy to 13tb May, 
to visit the Presidency, on medical ccrtidcate. 


Head Quariert, Calcutta, March, 1834. 

The Neemoch Station Older of the lit Instant, appoiniing Lient. and 4d|titarit II. 
W. Burt, of the 4<ith Regt. N I , to act aa Majot of Biigade to the Meiwar Field lorre, 
until the arrival of Lieut. Hamilton appointed to offiriate.^vlce DawKiii'* is rnnfliiiird. 

r*o\.j Robertson’s Regimental Order of the Ist instant, appointing Ensign J. P. 
Brskiiie to act as Adjutant to the 46th N I., vice Rnrt. is CAnOrnied 

The leave of absence, for ten moiiUia, granted in General Older* of the i.lih 
initonr, to Lieut. r*ol. M c. Webber, of ihe 3Hlh Ke^t. N. 1 , Is to ‘e ronsuleteil as 
havliis commenced on the 4th itisiant, instead ot the I5ih ultimo. 

Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker, of the Invalid Establishment, is appointed to the Com- 
mand of the European Invalids at rhiinar, and dltected to join. 

This cancels the appointment to that sitnai ion of Lieut. Col. C. H. LIpyd, annoiinc- 
ed in General Oiders of the let ultimo. 

The Major General in Comnand of the Forces is pleased to make the foilowiiig 
appointment : 

2d Regt. Light Cavalry.— Cornet J. S« G Ryley to be Adjninnt, iice Lieut. 
Lawrence, who has been permitted to resign tbe appointment. 

Lieutenant A. Tucker, of the OCb Reeiment Light caiairy, is petmitted, at his own 
request, to resign the appointment of liiteipreter and Qiiartei Master of the Coips 

Ensign J 8. Davidson, qf the 73d Regt. N. I. having been declaied by the rnllege 
txaminers to be qualified for the duties of liiterpretei, is exempted fioui fuither 
examination 111 the native languagca. 

Tbe andarmentloned Officeis have leave of absence ; 

General Staff— Biigadier K. Patton, c. B., r'ninmaniling in OinJe, fioin 15tb March 
to I5lb November, to proceed to Almorah, on medical certiflrate. 

1st Battalion Attlllerr.— let Lieutenant A. Cardew, from S5ib Matcb to 25tb April, to 
visit Arrab, on private affalra. 

ffth Regiment L. r.— Asaistant Snrgeon A. Cilgbton, M D., from Slst Match to 
aotb Sepleoiber, to visit tbe Presidencv. on medical certificate. 

lOtb Regt. N. .1.— Ensign €. J. Rirbarda, from iiili Feliiiiary to ,lJib ftfa), to 
remain at Kbionk Pbyoo, in Arracan.on pi ivate affalra 

64tb Regt. N. I.— Captain tbe fl**n*ble W. Hamilton, from 17ib Match to i7th 
September, to remain at the Presidency, on pt ivate affairs. 

Hill Rangers— Assist. Surgeon W. B. Webster, fium Sist Match to 80th Apiil, in 
.extension, to enable him to rejoin bit coips. 


Head Quarters, Ca^utta, 28fA March, 1884. 

To enable Commanding Officers to judge of tbe expediency of antboriaing ad. 
vanees of pay, which are occasionally applied for, on account of small Guaids and 
Bscorls aoderthe Command of Native Commisaloned and Non-Cominissioiied Offireri, 
tbe Mqior General is pleqsbd to direct; that the dale to which tbe men, are liaid, shall 
Invariably be Inserted In tbe Command cerilflcates. 

Tbe Bemirga PtvisloQ Order of the tub Instant, appointing Assistant piiigCnii J. 
Barber, of tbe Ittb Regiment Native Infantry, to officiate as Assistant Garrison Sur- 
geon at Chunar. is conflrmed. 

ithe,Bqiiarps Division Order of the 13th Instant, appointing Assistant steward 
James Parnell to* proceed to Cherra Poonjee with a parly of eicli men from the 1st 
company 1st battalion of Artillery, is conilrmed. 
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The District Order by Brigadier W. Bargh, under date the Idth instant, appointing 
Captain S. L. Thornton, of ihe 13tb Native lnfantry> to act aa Major of Brigade to the 
Troops seiving m Uohilcuad« during the absence on leave of Brigade Major Hay,li 
conflimed 

Ihe Agia Ganison Older of the 15th instant, aupointiiig Assistant Surgeon J. Mur- 
ray, M 0 , doing duty with ins Majesty's I3tb Light Infantry, to the medical charge 
ot the ‘isib Regiment Native liitaiitry, consequent on the departure of Surgeon J. Heo- 
der-on, on leave, isroiiftrmed^ 

Sergeant Patiick Fleming, laboratory man In the Rajpootanah Magazine, Is appointed 
Paik Sergeant, ncc Crawford deceaaed. 

Ihe undermentioned ofHceis have leave of absence ; 

2ii Regiment Light ra\alry -Lieutenant Colonel A. Dttffln> from I3tb February to 
IStli Match, to enable liiin to join his Regiment. 

aoih llegt. N. 1. > Lieut i;. W. Williams from ISlh April to 15th August, to flilt 
Diiiapore, on medical ceitiflcate. 


Uead-Quarttrst Calcutta, tOfA March, 1884. 

The Major General in Tonimand of the Forces Is pleased to appoint Colonel H. 
Thomson, of the 6ili Regt. Light Cavairy, to the Gommatid of Ihe Tioops in Oude, 
diiiiiig the ah&ence on leave of Brigadier Patton, C. B. or until further urdeis. 

Pensioned Dininnier Bucksey, who was transferred to the Invalid Pension Esta- 
hrishmeiit in General Uidera oftfae 2Kth December 1880, is permitted, with the sanction 
of Government, to rebide and receive hts stipend at Dluapore, instead of Moiighyr. 

The iindernientioiied otllcers have leave of absence : 

General Staff— Majoi General Sii J. W Adams, iC C. B., Comg. Slrhind Division, 
from I5ili April to 8d May, to visit Simla, on private affairs 

I7iti Kegt N. 1 '-Eiibigii J. s. D rullorh, from 21st March to fist Slay, to remain 
at the Piebideticv, on urgent piivate affairs. 

.V4d Itegt N.l -raptain F Aiibeijonois, from 15lh March to 15th March 1835, 10 
visit the Hill Pi oviiices III the viciuity of Simla, on medical certifleate. 


Uead-Quartert, Calcutta, %lth March, 1834* 

William Henry Ewart and Henry Coles are appointed Hospital Apprentices, to 
fill vacaiKies in the Siilioidiiiate Medical Department, occasioned by the death of Appren- 
tice Heiiiy Goidoii and the lesigiiatioii ot Acting Assistant Apotbecaiy J. W. Linton. 

Farattm.— I ll General Orders of the 10th Instant, removing Assistant Apolbe- 
raiy J. Marshall from H. M's 19th Foot, for ** appointed to the Dispensary In the 
Garrihoii of Fort William," read " appointed to the Geneial Hospital.^ The Order 
Books to be coi retted accordingly. 


HffuCQuartfrs, Calcutta, March, 1834. 

On the arrival atCawripore of the Detachment of Artillery DraOs under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant C. E. Mills, Assistant suigeoii J. H. Dallas, M. D., now in medical 
charge of Ihe party, will proceed to Saiigor, and do duty uuder the Superintending, 
Surgeon of that division. 

Bombardier Harry Stanley, who was appointed an Assistant Overseer In Ihe Depart, 
merit of Public Works, in Government General Orderi No. 150, of the Slit Oct. lait. 
Is promoted to Sergeant. 

The nmlermentioned officer has leave of absence: 

31th llegt. N I —Ensign E. Bleiikiiisop, fioiu 24th March to 30tb June, to visit 
Balasore, on medical certificate. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, $lst March, 1884. 

The Meernt Dlvlsli n Order of the fOlli Instant, appointing Capt. J. Hewett, of thu 
62d Regt N. I., to act as Major of Bngade to the Tioops at Meerut, during the absence oB 
leave of Brigade Maior Campbell, or until further orders, Is confirmed. 

The leave of absence granted In General Orders of the 25th ultimo to Lieut, J. c. 
Lumsdaliie, Aide-de-camp to Brigadier General W. Richards, C- B„ Gommandllig tht 
Dinaporu DlvisiuOi is cancelled at bis own request. 
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fierannt Patrirli Hnrrlnffton, of the Arsenal, Fort William, having been examined 
and iMofKiiiiiLed nnili tor fuither active duti by a Special Medical Coniiiiluee. is to 
b»* «' III iti |tiin tlif rnitipanles at Cliutiar. • 

I h» M4i<<r III '^oiumaiHl fit the Purees is pleased, with the sanction of 

• I iiiiieiir til usHi 'II r.mk tu the uiideriiieiitioned Native Doctor^, educated at the 
Native jyifrtirai ltia(itiiii«ii, liuui liie dates specified opposite to tbeir tespecuve names ; 

Itaeiie* *«iiiuli, ..,. 27 ih May lM 2 d 

Ho».iiu Uukli-b, 17th Aii^u&t tiMd. 

Baeiii e siiu'h and Ilosaiii Itukhsh ate diiected to do duly under the Supetlntendlnc 
Surgeon ill itiiiiifiit 

the iiiideinieiiiioned I'lipils from the Native Medic.il Institution liavina been 
exaiiiiii>‘«i h\ the Medical Board, and tuuiid qualtfled, are admitted into the Service 
asNallvi Onftors, timn the 2 Hlh February last, and di'posed of as lollow : 

rhuaiey Lall, to do duty under the orders of the Supeiiuteudlug Surgeon at 
Diiiapoie 

shaikh r ahee Bukhsii, to the estabiiMlinient ernplnved under Ensign Nicolson, 
PiiiMiiial A6‘-i«t:int to the (juvern"r (jtiieral's Agi nt ai lla/areebaiteb. 

Shaikh Ahinud Alee, to do duty under the oiders of the Superintending Suigeon 
at Cawnpore. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

J. R. LUMLLY. Colonel, AdjU Gent, of the Army. 



GOVERNME^iT NOTIFICATIONS, ^e. 

ORDISR BY TUB HONORABLE THE Vl^E PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Judicial and Revbnus Dbpa&tubnt, thb 7th April, 1834. < ' 

The Honorable the Vice Preaideut in Connell ii pleaded to make the followinB 
appoiutmeiits : 

Mr. H. S Ravenshavr, Absistant under tbe Coinmistioner of Revenue and Circuit 
ot the Jst or Meerut Division. 

Ml. S. J. Beecher, ditto ditto of tbe tltb or Patna Division. 

Mr. H. M. Elliott to oAlciate as a Deputy Colisetor In. Meet ut. , 

The Older of the Gomiiiissioner of the lath or Alllpore Division, dated tbe 5tli 
instant, diiectinK Mr. A. F. Donnelly to resume cliarae of ibe office of Masistiaie of tbe 
34-P«rguiinahs and Superintendent of the Allipore Jail, until further oideis, baa been 
iipprovrd. 

I'he tollowing officers have obtained leave of absence from their stalloiis : 

Mr. J. A. Piliigle, Civil and Session Judge of Moot shedabad. to visit the PresI* 
deucy, on medical ceiilflcate, preparatory to applying for leave to proceeil lo sea Mr. 
w. M. Diioin, Assistant under tbe Commissioner of tbe Moorshedabad DI«hloii, hat 
bteu diiected lo receive charge from Mr. Pringle of tbe current duties ul tlieiCivil 
aud Session Judge’s office. 

Mr W. P. Okeden, Magistrate and Collector of the Southein Division of Murada* 
bad, for 25 days, on private atfaiis, in extension of the leave giaiiied lo him on tbe 28ili 
jAiiudiy last 

Mr W. St. Q. Qiiintin, Head Assiaiaiit to the Rfagistrate and rollettor of Sarun, 
for 3 inonUis, on piivate affaiis, in extension of the leave granted to him mi the gist 
uUiiiio. 

Ml W F. Thompson, officiating Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Hur- 
naiiali. lor atoiiuight, on private affalis, in extension ot the leave granted to him on 
the loth Feb. last. 

14th April, 1834. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations: 

Ml It. Walpole, a Judge of the Couits of sadder Dewaiiiiy and Nizaiiiut AdawUit 
at tbe Piesideiic), for eighteen inontbs, on medical certlOcate, to proceed to ibe Cdpu 
of (»oo(l Hope. 

Mr. H. Wallers, Commissioner pf Revenue and Circnlt of the Kith or Chittagong 
DiviMon,and Coniuiiesioner of Aiiacan, for six weeks, on medical ceitlflcale. Mr. J. 
J. Harvey has been appointed to offiriate M Commissioner duiiiig the abseuce of 
Mr. Waiters, and Mr. G. A. C. Plowdeii to officiate as aiaglstraie and Collector of 
Ctiiliagong duiiiig Mr. Harvey’s employuieot as Commis- loner. 

'Ibe Older of Mr. G. Stockwell, toinniissioiier of tbe 4tb or Moradabad Division* 
diiecting Mi R. K. Claike to officiate as Collector and Magistiate of the Southern 
Division ul Moradabad, until tbe letuiii of Mr. Okedeo* has been approved. 

31$ r April, 1834. 

'I he Honorable tba Vice President in Council is pleased to make tbe following 
appoiiiiineuts: 

Ml. w. Cowell to officiate as an additional Judge of Zlllab Bareilly. 

Mr. A Sitttit to officiate as Civil and bession Judge of Moorsbedabad. 

Ml. C. C. Jaiksonto officiate as Magistiate and Collector of Moorsbedabad. 

'I he following officers have obialued leave of absence from tbeir stations : 

Mr. D. Ptinglc, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of tbtf Central Division of 
Cuttack, foi a fortnight, on private affairs, in extension of the leave giaiited to bim 
by tbe Cominisaioiier on the 17th ultimo. v 

Mr. c. C. Jackson, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Moarshedabad* for B 
forluight, on private aflairs, in addition to the time allowed to Join bis station. 

dSTH April* 1834. 

The following officers have leave of absence from tbeir stations: 

Mr. N. J. Halbed, Special Cummissionei under Regulation III , lets, and officiBC- 
ing Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Uie Presideacy, for 18 
months, on medical cei tiflcaie, to proceed to tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. C. SiDitb. additional Judge of Chittagong, for 0werki>, on medical ceitifieate. 

Mr J. A. Piiiigle, Civil and Session Judge of Mouisbedabad, for IS mouths, on 
medical certificate, to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. H. Walters, Commissioner of Revenue ano Ciiciiit of tbe ICsb or Chittagong 
Division, and Commissioner of Airakan* for id mouths* on medical ceriiflcaie* to 
proceed to tbe Cape of Good Hope, 
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Mr. W. H. Martin, Joint Maeistrat<> and Deputy Collector of Fnrreedpore, fnr2 
mniitlis. UN mvdirul certiflcate. 'llie rointnii^sioner of the IMh or Dacca Dnisiuii mil 
ntahe nnanaemeiits fnr telirvfnK Mr. Mamii. 

Mr*H Kean, M. D . tobistaiit Surgeon* attached to the civil station of Moot she- 
dabadi for 10 days* on piivate affairs. * 

C.<^MAC8WEBN* Secy to Govt. 


Fort William, General Department, Slat March, 1834 

Ml. ts. H Smiih in appointed to officiate In charge of the Customs in the Nift-tberu 
Dooab and Delhi Division. 

7Tilt April, 1834. 

Mr. W. Bracken, head Assistant to the Collectoi of Calcutta Customs, has obtained 
ail extension of ilie leave granted to him under the oiders of Government of the 2l8t 
Janiiaiy last, .'nr a period often days. 

Mr Rdwaid Stfrliiig ts permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough 

Mr F A . Dalr)m|ile embaiked on sick certiflcate, for Europe, on board the private 
ibip Uinttoxtun, The vessel was left by the pilot at sea on the Xd instant. 

Mr. Sullivan J Bt^echer li.ivina passed an examination uii the 1st instant, and 
heliig reiiorled qiialifled for the public service by proficiency in two of the Native 
lanaiiaiies, the oiders which were issued on the 24th Februaiy last for that geiitlemaii's 
rctiiin to Eiiiopc aie revoked. 

Mr. II. .s. Ravenshaw. Writer, is reported qualified fur the public service by pro* 
llcieiicy in two of tbe Native languages. 

14th April, 1831. 

The extension of leave of absence granted under the Orders of Government of 
the 7tli instant, to Mr. W. Bracken, Head Assistant to the Collectoi of Goveniiiieiit 
Customs at Calcutta, for a period of ten days, has been cancelled at his request from 
the 7tfa instant, the date on which he resumed charge of his office. 

28th April, 1831. 

Mr. c C. Jackson is appointed to officiate as Collector of Government Customs at 
Mootsiiedatiad, iiniil luither orders. 

Mr. Eli Will d Stirling embarked on furlough for F.iirope on board tbe steamer 
Forhes, The vessel was left by the pitot at sea on the lOib instant 

II. T. PR1N8EP, Secy, to Govt. 

Fort William, Political Department, 3 d April, 1834. 

Captain D Biucc resumed command of the Palace Guards at Delhi on tbe lOtb 
March. 

Assist Surgeon Spry, Civil Surgeon at Hutta, permitted to proceed to the Presi* 
dency foi tbe purpose of applying for leave to proceed to sea on account of ill health. 

10th April, 

Cornet T. O. Macnagblen received charge of the Harowtee Agency from Mr. W.i' 
klnson on tbe 8th March, 1834. 

24ra APRir, 1834. 

Mr. John Bax received charge of the Residency at Indoor from Captain Robinson 
on the 8tb instant. 

oil the 3d instant Major Edward John Ifonywood was appointed Superintendant of 
the Mysour Princes, in succession to MapH- Caldwell proceeded to Europe. 

C. E. IREVELYAN, Depy. bccy. to the Govt. 


Fort William, Law Department, 28th April, 1834. 

Mr. John Cochiane, Standing Counsel to tbe Hon’ble Company, Is permitted to 
proceed to the Sand Heads, and to be absent from his office for three weeks, from the 
flTth instant, for the benefit of bis health. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fort William, Ecclesiastical Depa^itment, 7th April, 1834. 

The Reverend T. E. Allen, Distilct Chaplain at llazareebangh, has obtained an ex- 
tension of the leave granted to him under the orders of Government of tbe loth ultU 
mo, for a further period of one monili. 

I 2Sth April, 1834. 

The Reverend T. E. Allen, District chaplain at Hasarrebaugb, who, tinder the 
ofdfrsofthe 7 lh instant, obtained an extension of leave tor a further period of one 
Oipiitll, reported his arrival at Haaareebaugh on the 2ist instant. 

: M. T. PKINSBP, Sec. to Govt. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort William, 3d April, 1834. 

No. 85 oriR34.— The Hoii*bl8 tli« Vice President in Council Is pleased to mke 
the follow iii« Appoitiltnenls : 

AMistaniSnigeoii Kobeit Barclay Duncan to the Medical dntie8.or the Civil Staliou 
of Asra. 

Assistant Snigeon James Esdaile, M.D., to the Medical duties of the rivll SUilon 
of A7ifiiuliiir. 

Assistant Surgeon Henry Taylor to the Medical duties of the Civil Station of Myn- 
pooiee, letaiiiliig bis present charge. 

'1 he following tempoiaiy Appointments are conflrnieA : 

Lieutenant John Ford}ce, of Artillery, and lieuienant James Nathaniel Rind, of 
the 37111 Hegt N 1, as Assistant Revenue Suu'eyurs. 

Major Edward John Hollywood, of the 7th Hegt. Light Cavalry, as ^iiperintendant 
of (he Vlybore Piinces, In succession to Major Caldwell, pioceeded m Rniope. 

Lieutenant Charles Digby Dawkins, of the Snd Regt. light Cavalry In Command of 
the Governor General's Body Guard, vice Major Honywood. « 

Lieutenant John Hamilton, of the 9lh Regt. Light Cavalry, as a Major of Brigade 
on the Eatahlishmeiit, vice Lieutenant Dawkins. 

The Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following temporary Ap* 
poiniments : 

CaplHin Charles Coventry, of (be 3^d Regt. N. I., to officiate as Deputy Pay Vaster 
at Niisseerabad, vice Captain J. Fagan, ptomoled lo a Regimental K/lAiority. 

tsBisiaiit Suigeon William Brook O'shangbncssv, M. D , lo officiate in Medical 
Charge of the Civil Station of Gyab, until fiirlhei Ordeis. 

1 he following Promotion and Arraiigeiueiit aie made by the Vice President in 
Council : 

70tli Regt. N. l.**-8npernnmerary Lieut. Douglas Triiscott Caddy Is brought on tbe 
elTeciive strength of the Regiment, from tbe 15th December, 1833, vice Lieut. J Ro> 
beitsoii deceased. 

Ensign Fiaiicis Jeffreys to be Lieut from the 18tb March, I834f vice Lieot. and 
Brevet Captain the Hon'ble P. C« Sinclair deceased. 

The undermentioned Officer is brought on the effecllve strength of tbe Infantry 
on this Establishment, fioiii the dale expressed opposite to bis name : 

Infantry. > Ensign George Ibomas Hamilton, from tbe 27tli February, 1831, in 
succession to Lieut, c. Cook tiaiisferred to tbe Invalid Establishment. 

Siibadar Mirea Munower Beg, of the 5tb Itegr. Light Cavalry, is promoted to the 
rank of bubadai Major iii that Regt. from the 17th ultimo, vice Boodun Khan deceased. 


3D April, 1884. 

No. 86 of 183l.-'The Troop of Horse Artillery at Diim Duin being considered as 
pcrinaiicnth allacbed ro the station, tbe separate Bazar Bstabilibincnt of one Miittsuddee 
and one Wfigliiiiaii, hitherto diawn for it, in conformity with Geueial Orders No. 40, 
of (be 24th Feb. 1836, is to be discontinued from tbe 1st proximo. 


10th April, 1834. 

No. 87 of 1834 — Lieut.* Alexander Webster, of tbe 43d Regiment N. 1, is permitted 
to proceed to Europe on furlough, on account of his private affairs. 

The leave of absence granted to Lieni. C J. Lewis, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
Geneial, in General Uiders No. 27, of the 20tb Jauuaiy last, is cancelled from the 26ih 
ultimo. 

The leave of absence gianted to Mr. John Henry Warner, Executive Officer 4th 
Division of Public Woiks, lu General Orders No.—oftbe Idtb February last. Is extended 
to the 15th iiiAtant. 

A8sis(.iiit Siugeon Henry Harpur Spry, Civil Surgeon at Hutta, has been permitted, 
in the Poliiic.il Department, under date tbe 8d instant, to visit the Presidency, for 
the purpose of appljiiig for leave to proceed to sea, uii medical certificate. 


No. 88 of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President In Council la pleased lo make 
the following promotion in the Medical Department* • ^ . 

Assistant Surgeon Donald Batter, M. D., to be Surgeon, from the :15th February 
1833, vice McDowell retired. • 
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No. 89 of l834.~Ttie followine Officers have leave of absence : 

Major M. Ramsay, of tbe24tb Kegt. Nk 1 Assist. Supefiutendant of Canals In the 
Western Provinces, to icsidein tbe Hills, from tbe 15tb Mircb to tbc 15tb Nov next, 
on medidal certificate. 

Ltent.B. Y. Ueiity, of the Coipsof Engineers, Rxecntlve Engineer of tbe 18th or 
Rajepootanab Division of Public Works, to reside in tbe Hills, from the 88th April to 
tbe let July iirxt, previously to visiting tbe Presidency, which he has been per- 
mitted to do 111 Oen'nal Orders No. 70, of tbe 20tb ultimo. 

Lieut. Reilly will deliver ovn chaige of the Division to Lient. Fagan, of Engi- 
neers^ as a temporary arrangement. « 


ItTB ApniL, 1884. 

No. 00 of 1834.— The undermentioned officers are brought on tbe effective btreneth 
of tbe Infantry on this establishment, from the dates expressed opposite to their iiaines : 

Infantry.— tnsign Arthur MItford Becher, from the laih March 1834, in sucLessiuii 
to Major J. Grant transferred to the Invalid Rstablishment. 

Ensign Frederic Dayot Atkinson, firom the IStb March 1834, In successluii to 
Lieut. K. W. Palm resigned. 

Ensign Walter Stanhope Sherwill. from tbe I3tb March 1834, in succession to 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. the Hon*ble P. C. Sinclair deceased. 

The unexplred portion of the exteniioil of six months’ leave of absence granted by 
tbe Bombay Government, to Ensign Charles Arthur Mortis, of tbe goth Regt. Bengal 
N. ]., to proceed thence to sea, confirmed by tbe Supreme Government in Genet al Or- 
ders No 188, of the 31sfc October 1883, is hereby cancelled from the 20th of febtuaiy 
last, the date of that officer’s return to Fort William. 

Mr. Apothecary Petet O’Brien, of the Snoordlnate Medical Depaitment, has been 
permitted by Government, in the Geneisl Department, to accept ibe situation iifHead- 
Aasiatant to the Calcutta Native Hospital, in the room of Hr Mathew Barrett resigned. 

No. 91 of 1834— The Honorable tbe Vice President in Council it pleased to make 
the following promotions, the date of which will be adjusted hereafter : 

Infantry,— Lieut. -Col. Thomas Newton to be Colonel, vice Col. Goddard Richards 
deceased. 

Major George Peter Wymer to be LieuL-Col., vice LlenU-Col. Thomas Newton 
promoted. 

61st Kegt N I,— Capt. William Gregory to be Major, Lient. John Macdonald to 
be Captain of a Company, smd Ensign Jamea Charles Innes to be Lient., m succession 
fo 0 P Wymer piomoted. 

Capt John Jones, of tbe 461b Regt. N. L, and Lieut. John Loflus Tottenham, of 
the 3d Regt. Light cavalry, have returned to their doty, on this Establlibmpiit, niibout 
prejudice to their rank, by permission of the Honoiable tbe Court of Directors; — 
Date of arrival at Fort William, 15th April 1834. 

Tbe undermentioned Officers, are permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough : 

Lieut.-Col George Hunter, t B.. 6f the 74tb KegU N. I, and Lieut. Charles 
Ekins,of tbe 7th Regt. L. C. on medical certificate. 

Assist. Surgeon John Colvin. M. D . of the Medical Department, attached to tbe 
Civil Station of Goruckpore, on account of bis private affairs. 

No. 98 of 1834.— The Vice President in Conucil in pleased to make tbe following 
temporary appointment. 

Veterinary Surgeon H. G. Hulse, attached to the lOth Regt. Light Cavalry, to 
officiate at Veterinary Surgeon to tbe Haopper Stad, during the absence of Veterinary 
Surgeon Lindsay, or until further orders. 

94tH AVAilsp. 1834# 

No. 94 of 1884.— The Honorable Ibe Vice President in Connell is pleased to direct, 
that the following peragiapb of a Military letter fiom tbe Honorable the Court of 
Directors, No. 96, dated tbe 23d October 1888, be published in General Orders: 

” Havjng taken into our consideration the ratea of pay at present allowed to Mem- 
bere of the Medical Board and to Superintend lug Surgei.na when on furlough to 
Eoiope, we have resolved that, from the date of this despatch. Members of our several 
Medical Boards be allowed to draw the’ pay of Colonels of Jnfaniry, and Snpei Intending 
Surgeons the pay of Lieutenant-Colonels of Infantry, whilst on fudough under the 
Regnlatlona of the Service.** 

No 95 of 1894.— The Honorable the Vice President, in Connell is pleased to direct, 
that the following* paragiaphe (1 and 3) of a Military letter from the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, No. 98, dated the dtb November ISI6# be pabllsfaed in General 
Orders.* 
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Part. 1 '* Wehtfe (icrinfKed tfmeeon Wtlter Oltti, 1t(e Af yAtr BstalilUhmenft, 
to retire from the Set % ice : bis retirement utKeg effect fr»iii tlie 2Stli tutust 1838. 

8 We have tieiiiiltted Capinin George Fuister, of >our Establigbuieut, to remain 
twelve monttaa longer in (his cuuntiy. 

No 00 of 1681.— The Vice President in Connell is pleased to direct that the follow, 
ing pth^a*. <8 to 5) of a Mtluary lettei tiom the Hon*ble ilie Conit of Dliecloig. No. P7| 
dated tlieOih Nov. 1888, the provisions ol which ate applicable to the ihiee Piesideiicles, 
be published in General Orders : 

Para. 8. We direct that fees npon commissions grant d h« bis Ma|e»t) to the 
Company's oflicers, shall be beieaftei collected by, and credited to. Goveininent In the 
Siinie manner as the fees on Company's coiiimistioiis err now collected and credited, 
and that the B.ilaiy to be heieafter gianted to the Military Secieisr) of ibe i oinmaiider 
ill rbier,be two ihouvand two bniidrcd and flity Rupees, (8,250) pei nioiith, in lieu of 
fees and all othei emoluineiits. 

4. We observe a great discrepancy In thf rates of fees levied from officers of Ibe 
same rank at our seveial Piebidencies, and that those rates In iinisl liisiaiicrs mateilaily 
exceed the lateg paid by offfcers of coitespondiiig rank lu bis vtsjest)'* Seivice ^ 

0 We tbeieture duett (hat the fees on eoiiimlsBioii«i to he* hereafter paid by the 
Company's officers at all the Pretideocies, be Ibe same as those charged !«• his M:<Jesty's 
officers of corresponding rank, and that one moiety of those fees be charged lor 'the 
Company's and the other moiety for ibe King's conimissloiis." 

No 07 of 1934.— Under instructions from the lltui'ble the Conit of nirerlors, the 
Hon'ble the Vice President in Council 18 pleased to direct, wiin lefereiice to General 
Orders No. 198 A., of the 28tb September, 1827, laying doan a scale of pay and allowatirei 
for Vetermaiy Siiigeoiis on ibis establisbinent, Incliidlng those of bis Majesty's B^ivlce, 
that the clause comuieiicing with the words ** but tbev dec '* and ending with ** indi. 
vidual" in paiagraph 4, be cancelled. The Order Books tu be corrected accordingly. 

No. 08 of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following pioiiiotlnn : t 

07th Regiment Native Itifantrv.— P.nsiyn Ge srge Isaac Hudson to be Lieutenant, 
from 18th April 1884, vice Lieutenant A. Kennedy deceased. 

The undermentioned officer U biotigbt on the effdiilve strength of the Infantry on 
tbiseitahlishmeiit, from the date expressed (tppo^ite id his name: 

Infantry.— Cn SI an Clare Sewell Salmon, from the I8ih March 1284, vice Ensign B. 
H. Showers deceased. 

The leave of absence granted to Llentenaht George Tiiinrr, of the 88ih Regi. N. I., 
Ill General Orders No. 56. of the 8th April 1882, Is extended to the iSih liivtani. 

The Vice President in Council It pleased to ipakd the following appointment In 
the Oidnance Commissariat Department; 

Siib-Conductor George Foi rest to be acting Oondnetor, vice Ldkee Kdelan promoted 
to fnll Conductor in GeneuI Older No. 50, of the 18ih Febmary last; In succession 
to Leith deceased. 

No. 99 of 1884.— The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the follow tug adjustment of laiik : 

Corps. Rank and names, Torankfrom. /» wAoee f oons. 


Infantry. 

Ditto. 

24tli Regt. N 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Infantry. 

6iat Regt, N. I 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Colonel T. Newton, S 

Lieuteiianr-ColoiielC.P«W1ld,f ^ 

Major M. Ramsay > lOihOct. 1833. Rlclitrdsdd- 

Captain A - 8'. Sliffer, .,•• .*.4 eeaseo. 

Lleui. A. Q.i Hopper,; J 

Lieut. Col. G. P. Wymer 

Major W. Gregory, liiTm r«i. laaa Lls'iil ■ Coloffel T. 

Captain J. Maedwitald,.. .... f Taylof leiired. 

Lieutenant J. C. Inues, Jl • 


|l7tbJan. 1834 


Lif'iit • Colohel 

Taylor iclired. 


The leave of absence’ granted to Captain John 'SatchWell, Assistuni €biiioii*Mry 
General, in General Orders No. 17 of this; 29ih Jannaiy last, is canceltcd frhm iln^ih 

*******^' 3. 81UAKT, Depy. Secy. to Govt. Mil), Dept. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head Quarter*, Calcutta, 2 d April, 1H34. 

Tho Cawnpoi^ Division Order of the Slst aittinn, appoiiitini; Captain J. C, C. Grav, 
nf i1i<* Keeimeiit Native liifjiitiy. to officiale as Deput> Judge Advocrte to a 

f•nl<•peall fienaral Coiiit Mailial ordered to be .i«8emiilrd at Tawnpore, for ilie tiial of 
Piivaie i:eor?e lllaf dniiald, of Hia Majest)*s 16 h Foot, oi such other Piisoneis as ma) 
Ih' liffore it. is rntinuned. 

file lie!! I mental Oidei bv Lieut Col. T. D. Stenarr, rommandine the lOih Lielit 
ravaliv, unde date the 18tii ultimo, appointing Lieut. T. F B. Beatsuii to act as Adju 
taut to that Corps^tH coiitlimed. 

The iMaJor Geueial ill Cotninand of the Forces Is pleased to make the fuHowing 

promotion*: 

Sffi ttrpiment t Ijhf Cavalry.- Jemadar Mabobnt Sing to he Subadar, and Havil 
dm Shairk Boodou to be Jemadar, from ibif I7tb March ISSA, in succession to Boodun 
Khmi dtfreased. 

The utideiiiieniioned dfflceis have leave of absence: 

Eiiiiiiieei\-3d*Lieiii. (j. H. Faean, (attached to the Delhi Division Depaitment of 
I'lihiic iVoik*,) fiointOih March to goth Sept, to visit Neemuch. on piivate afTniio. 

It i»ht Wing Kiiiope.in Itegt,— Lieut. C. Jorden, from 19th Apiii to Slli September, 
to \isit Dacca, on pi i vale atlaira. 


Head -Quarters, f'alcvtta, 4th April, 1834. 

Lieut. J. Hamilton, of the 0th Regt. I ifht Cavalry, who has been appointed a Rri- 
gnde Major on the bslalilishiiieiit, in Government General Grders No. 85, of Uie Jd 
instant, IS polled to the Meyivar Field Foice. 

r'apt. W Glt'gow ot the Invalid Kstabiisbinent, is permitted to reside at Seram- 
poie, and draw his allowances fiom the Piesidency Hay Otiice. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 5th April, 1834- 
Lieut. F. M' allace, of the Invalid Rstabiishment, is pet milled, iiiitil fiiitber ordeis* 
to reside at Baitool, and draw his allowances fiom the Benares Hay office. 

The uiidet incotioned nfllcers have leave of absence : 

Riiro|iemi Invalids— Lieut, c'ul, W. B. Wnlker, from 1.5th Feb. to Ist August, in ex- 
tciitioii. lo leiiiain ai the Hrecldency, on niedicat certitlrate 

Fiicmeeis- Lieut. J. It. Oldfield, (attached to the 13lh division Depattmeiit of 
Public Works,) fioniSth Maicb to 5th Match 1835, to visit Simlah.on inediral roififlt.ite 
261 li Reg I N I.— Siiigeon B. Bon, M. D., ft oiii 20cb March to /aOtli April, in ex* 
teiiMuii, to leniain at the piesidency, on private affaiis. 

Siibordiiisite .Medical Department.— Assist. Apothecary W. Brookes, Foot Aiiillerj, 
Canupoie, from Ifiib April to I5tb October, to visit the prcsidenc), on private afidiis. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 7fh April, 1884. 

The Major Geneial in flommand of the Forces is pleased to direct that the follow- 
iiic Gengi ni Ordei which was issued to His Majesty's llegiiueuts in India on the 4tli 
instant, he published to the Army : 

> Calcutta, 4th April, 1884. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No 78.5— At a General Court Martial reassembled at Secrule, Benareii, oii 
Thiirsdu), ibe 18lh day of February 1881, Ensign Conyiigbam Montgomery, of His Majes- 
ty's 3di hegt. for finirs) was arraigned on the following charge 

Charj^e.—** Ensign Coniiyngham Montgomery, of His Majesty's 3d Regt (or 
Buffs) placed in arrest and charged 

“ With conduct disg I acefiil to an Ofllcer, in ha'ving been drnnk on duty under arms, 
on the evening of Ibe fd of December 1833, at Berhampore, on occafioii of ibe paiade 
of the llegfment for the inspection of ibe Major General Oommaiidiiig the Divibiuii." 

... ^nii which dfiarge the Court came to the following decision : 

" The Cottit, upon the evidence before It, finds the ptisnnrr F.nsigii 
,€oM)rpgliatn Montgomery, of Hia Majesty's Sd (or Buffs) Kegt. guilty of the charge 
pi eferted against him 
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1 he Court If ntencft the piiioner Eiitiju Couyiisnam Montgomeryf 
of Hii Majesty’s 3d (or Buffs) Regt. to be cashieied.'* 

(Approved,) 

•(Signed) W. C. BENTINCK. Commander in Chief. 

Ensisn Connynftham Montgomery is to he struck off the stiength of HU Majesty’s^ 
3(1 (BuffsMtesst. on the day uii which the senieuce ol the Henetal Couit Martial shall 
be iiiaye known to Inin. 

By ordci of his Excellency the Right .Honorable the Commander in Chief, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Foices iii India. 

Htad-Quarters, Calcutta, Sth April, 1834. 

Major J Grant, of the invalid Establisbuieiit, is appointed to the Coiiunand of the 
Eiiiopeaii Invalids at chunar, during the absence on leave of Lieni.-Col. W. B i>alhei. 

M.iji>r :)tirliug, oil being relieved, will re join his own liegi., the 74th N. 1. at 
Miirapure. 

The \iaior General in Command of the Foices is pleased to make the following 
Appointnieiits : 

luM /.igAr Cat'alrp.— Lieut. T. F. B. Beatson tube Ad)iitaiit vice Mcilish 

rcbii’ned ■* 

Artactm Loral Battalion.—Lleni. J. H. Tilson, of the 6Glh Uegt. N. I , (at 
present •<i>r«mg wilh the Ariacaii Local Battalion,) to be Adjutant, giie Duff deceased. 

Eii»i<:ii G. H. Davidson, of the Ifltb, Is, at his own request, leiiioved to the v*id 
Regt. N. I I as luntm ol Ills rank. 

A^sisiaiii Suigeoii W Halt, pioceedlng to Cawnpore In Medical charge of a De- 
fat Imieiit of Ills Slajesty’s 1 loops, is directed, on bis aitival iheri^, to place liimbelt 
undfi the oidris nl the Siipei intending Surgeon of the Cawnpore Division. 

A|iotlieeaiy John Douglas is removed from HU Majesty’s 3d Buffs, and directed to 
roiitiiine doing duty with the gd Brigade Horse Aitillery, during the absence of Apo- 
thecary D McDonald, nr untill luri her orders. 

ApoilKcary Charles Fox ii teitioved fioni fits Majesty's 16lh Foot, and posted to 
His Maiest^’sSd Bulls at Ghnreepore, vtce Douglas. 

Apothetaiy John Wilson, who was directed to do duty with the td Brigade Horse 
Artillery 111 Geiieiai Ordeia of the 8th ultimo, is posted to His Majesty’s itfth Foot at 
Cawnpore vice fox 

Assistant Apnthecaiy John Silk ts removed from His Majesty’s I6ih Foot, and 
directed to |oiii and do duly with the *id Brigade Horse Aitillery at Cawnpore. 

Assisiaiit Apothecary cliaites Feriiiien is removed from the Artillery, and posted 
to His Majesty’s IGili Foot at Oawiipoir, vice Silk. 

Steward Jaiii-^s Bain is removed from Mis Majesty's 18th Foot, and directed toioin 
and iio diitv with the *2d Brigade Hoise Aitillery at Cawiipote. 

Steward Da\id Nixoit is posted to bis Majesty's 10th Foot, vice Bam. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 'ith April, lk34. 

The Major Geneial m roinmand of the Forces is pleased to direct that the foltonr- 
ing General Oidei which was issued to Uis klajesly’s Regiments iii India on the Sth 
iiisuiit, be published to the Aiiny : 

Calcutta, Sth April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 787 —At a Oeneial Court Maitial, ansemhled at Agra on the 13tli day of Jaiiii- 
aiy. i8J4, Buglet Michael Sale, No. 318, of No. 3 or Captain Barkers Company, H. M. 
iStii Light liifantiy, was anaigned on the following charges 
. UfcAarjfe— " Firt^ iiisiaiice. Fur ill Heating Goopie, camp follower, on the 
riioii lug t.l the 14th of Uctobei, 1833. 

, *’ oecoiid iiisuiice. For making use of highly abusive language to Lance Serjeant 
McF.utyie, when iii the execution of bis duty, on the same day. 

2 ii charge.--** Fur iiiiitinous conduct, as set foith In the following in«taiices : 

“ Fust iiibtaiice. In having struck Serjt. Henry Haslem, of No. dot C’apL Tron- 
«oii’s Compaiii, H. M.’s 13th Light Infantry, a violent blow on the head when in the 
execntioii ot Ins duty, on the muiiiingof the 14lh of Uctobei 18.13, and made use of 
highly abusive language to the said Serjeant. 

''Second instance. For having stiock Serjeant John llalllsay, of No. 4 or Capt. 
Futlieigill’s Coinpaiiy. H. M.’s Lull Ligbt.liifantry, a violent blow on the head, when in 
the execniioii of his duty as Serjeant of the Main Barrack Guard, on the inoniliig of the 
I4tb October, 1833." • * 

. Upon which charges the Court came m the followingdcchlon; — 

Opinion —** ’Vht Conit having niatuielv weighed and considered the evidence 
adduced in support of the prosecution on each cluige together with what the prisoner 
has brought forward In bis defence, are of opinion, that he is guilty of the lust liisiance 
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or ihe first rhsr^e; that he Is BulUy of the second instance <ir the first charre; that he Is 
guilt) ni the first instance of the serund charge; nflili the exception of the woids 
* \i<ileiit on the head, and when in the execntlou of bis duty ib<it he is guilty of the 
second instance of the second' charge. • 

sentence.—** The Court having found the prisoner Bngler Miflinel Sale. N’o. aig, 
of No t or Captain Barker's Company, His Majesty's 18tb light liiNntiy, eiiilty of the 
flrhi rh.iree in hotb Instances; guilty of the second chaige In hoih insiaiires. 'igith the 
excefition <it the woids ' violent on the head/ and * when In the exeCnlion of his 
dnh in the first instance of the second charge, which being in dl.ect bieaib of the 
AiiKles ut VVai ; do, by virtue thereof, sentence him, the prisioiei Hugler Michael Sale, 
No. 2IS. of No. 2 or Captain Barker's Company, His Majestj's liih Light liifantr), to 
suffer solitary coiifinenient for the term of twelve calendar iiioiitbs '* 

Approved, 

(Signed) IAMBS WAT.dON. Major GenI In Command of the Forces. 

RbMAiias BY TMR Majok Gknrbal Cumuandino chr Forcks. 

In consideiatlon of the prisnnei'sloug confinemeiii. and of the improper ami irri- 
tating conduct pursued towards him, while taking to the Guard room, the Majoi Geneial 
lu coinmanrl of the Forces remits the punishment. 

By Older of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS* Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Foices in India. 

By order of General Waiion, 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col. AdjI. Genl. of the Afmy. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 9th April, 1^34. 

The Reglipeiital Order by Lieut. Col. C. Cooperr coiiiiiianding the Sllh N. 1. 
dated ihe gii Instant, appointing Lleni. W. Oibb,or tha,t corps, to act as Adji to the 4 
CMinpHiiies of the Regt. proceeding on escort dnt) with tn^asnie. is cotifinned 

'I he Major General In command of the Forces is iileaseil to make Ihe following 
promoiioii : 

7ib Uegt N, 1 — Havildar Meeran Sing to be Jemadar, from the ITth March' I38i, 
vice Gugiaj hiug deceased. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, lOfA April, 188^. 

Sergeant Joseph Dnttoii, of the Pension E^tah1i8hulcllt, is peiuiilted to reside and 
draw bis stipend at Mough^r, Instead of at Benares. 

Ihe undermentioned offleersbave leave of absence: 

89tb Hegt. N. 1.— Capt. J. Scott, ftom 1st April to lOlh May, to visit Caienrta, on 
private aifaiis, 

83il Hegt. N. I,— Lieut. P. Mainwatliig, (attached to the 8)lhet l.lght Infantiy, 
from ajth Apill to 35ih May,) in extension, to remain at Ihe Piesidency, for tire 
purpose of iippearliig before the Examiners of the C«>Uege of Furl William. 

SiiliRegt. N I.— Lient A. Ramsay, from 1st March to I5tl\ August, to remain at 
BamlHv, on medical cerilflcate. 

5fiib Regt N. I.— Ensitn C. D. Bailey, from 27lh Jan. lo lat May, to remain at the 
Presidency, for the purpose of undergoing an examinalroii in the College of Fort 
William. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, Ilf A ifprff, 1831. 

The Sirhind Division Oriler of the 27ih ullimo, directing I ieuf J. P. Bradford, 
•r the 1st Light Cavalry, to continue to act as Interpreter and Guaner Master of the 
9tli Regt. light Cavalrv, Is conflrnied. 

A European General Court Narilat will assemble at Meerut at such time as Major 
General the Honorable J. Ramsay, commanding that Division, mat direct for the trial 
of Lleiit.'Col. John Hnnter, ofthe Mth Regt. N I., lately comiiiandfng the 7l8t Regt. 
N. 1., and all snch prisoners as May be broogfit before it. 

BiigadlerB Cartwright Is appointed Preitdcnt, amf Major General Ramsay wilt he 
pleased to nomiiiato the Members, and direct tha Deputy Judge Advocate General of 
the Division to conduct the proceedings. 

Thu oflleer commanding the fiirblnd Division will be pleased to detach, on Major 
General the llonorabln J. Ramaay's reqnlsltton. such number of field ofiScers and dap- 
tali|R at Ihe Msjoi General may judge necessary to complete the Conrl. 

The undermentioned offleera have leave of absence : ... 

Regt. N. l.-'finrgeon J. Ouncaiiii fiom 29|b March tp 1st July, to remain at 
Ca'^pore, on medical certificate. N. B. This cancels the' une^xplred porMon of tire 
leave pf pbsence granted to him in Gcdeial drders of the Wifi December last| to enable 
him HO re/oln his corps. 
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3d n<>Kt. N. I.— SiirK«oB»W. Qilme, from lit April to lit ^opUmber, (o,vUiTilie 
Presideiicjr, oo niedicil ciitjllcite. preppritory to suboiitilog ui •pplicatli»o for Ibive 
to piuceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

dih Rext., Light Cava ry—rorpM .o. icott, from lit April to lit Jaiinarjr |83Jllw to«, 
vliit the Hill Piuviifcei North of Deyrabton medUtal oertlflcate. 

4id Rvgi. N. I.^LlfUL W. P. jyUarei^ from lOlb March to 5th November# tp^ifliU 
the mill III the vicinity of 8lmla,/>a medical certiflcate^ 


^ Heod-Qiaorgere* Cnicutta, 4UA Aprii, 1834. 

The Major General in command of the forcei li pleaadd to direct, that the followinff 
oneralordvr, which wai liened to Hli Hajeity*^i HegtoieBU In India, on the 9th in* 
lant, bepubliibcd to the Army : ^ v*' 

' Cafcuttn, 9th' Apr it t 1884. 

OBNRRAL ORDER. 

No. 788. *-At a General Court Martial, aiiembled at Meerut on the l Mb day of 
Jaiiuaiy 1834, Private John Green, of flaptalu John Jenktni'i Troop, Hli Majesty’i lith 
llegt. of Light Oragooni, wai arraigned on the following charge t 

Charge.—** For highly ontoldelrlifceeondnei, in dtnwlng hli iword, and attempting 
to injure Lance Corporal Frederick Meredith, by making leveral cnti at him, when in the 
caeciition of hli duty, on or about 5 o'clock on the evening of the 8th Initant— being In 
breach of the llth Article of War, and tnbverslve of good dlicipllne/* 

Upon which charge the Court copie to the followtag decision.: 

Finding.—** The Court having duly weighed the evidence for the.proeeenttow, to- 
gethvr with what the prlsoner.hps urged In bis defence. Is of opinion, that the prtfonea 
is guilty of the crime laid to his charge, with the eaceptlon of the words * attempting 
to iDjare,* of which It acquits him. , 

Sentence* ** The Court having fonnd the prisoner Gnilty of so much of the crime 
laid to his charge, sentences him. Private John Green, of H. M.*s llili Regt* of Dm- 
goons, to sttlfer solitary Imptlsonment for the period of sla (8) Calehdar months, tt 
which tune and place as His Excellency the Right Honorable the Commander In Chief 
may be pleased to dliecf,** ' 

Approved ; but In consideration of the prisoner's length of confinement, remit the 
punishment awarded. 

(Ilgned) J 4ME8 WATSON, Ua}or Gen. in Command of the Forces. 

Before the same Court Martial, on the soth Jan. 1884, Pilvate Pniiick Crewe, of 
No. 6 (or Capt. J. Plgoti's) Company, H. M.'stdth (or Cameronlao) Regt. vras arraigned 
on the following charge z— 

Charge.—'* For mntlnous conduct, in having, at Meerut Barrieki. on the URh of 
December 1833, seised a stone or brick, aii<{ violently, and with mtlleloaa Intent, atrnck 
Color Set geant Thomas Caldclr, he being In the egecntlon of his oRIce, whereby ibn 
Sergeant was levercly cut In the head ; the same being contrary to the Mntlny Act and the 
Articles of War." 

Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Ftndifig.— '*Tbe Court having duly weighed the evidence for the prosecntlon, toge- 
thcr with what the Prisoner has urged In bis defence, is of opinion, that he la Gnilty of 
the Clime laid to his charge* 

Senteftce.—** The Court having fonnd the Prisoner , Gnilty of tbo crime of which 
be Is charged. Sentences him. Private Patrick Crowe, of Hto Mgleaty'a 88th (or 
Canieronlan) Regimen|, to sufifer soRtary imprlaonment for the period of .eighteen (18) 
calendar months, at such lime and place aa His Exeelleocy the Right Hoqorahlq the 
Commander lu Chief may be pleased to direct." 

I Approved : the imprisonment to he calcnlated from the date pf the Sentence. 

(Signed) J A M R<* WATSON, MnJer Gen|. In Command of the Forces. 

By Older of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, CoU» A(|it. GenI, H, M. Forces In India. 

Head-quartere, CaUuUa, Iff A ApaU, 1834. ' 

The Major General in Command of the Foresa la pleased to direct, that the follow- 
Ing General Order, which waa Isasod to HU Majesty's RcgtmeiU In India, on tbo loth 
instBnt,hepablUhedtotho Aimy: . « . 

"CafenfM. lOfA iffrrH, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. . 

No. TfB.—At a General Court Martial, Msembicd at Agra on the Ifiih day pf Janotrf 
1814, private Robert Seott, No. Iff, of No. 7 or GnpUin Sothcrland's Gqmpinyi,^ His 
Majesty's 13th Light Infantry, was arratgood on the following Cbaigc:— 

Charge.-" For untoldler like condvet, in having been asleep 0 || Ms post l||||wc«n 
8 and 3 o’clock on the morning of the tist October 1838." 
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Vpoa which charge the Court come to the following deciiton ! 

'* The Court bavlBg matureljr weighed and' conildered the evidence In 
•npport of the Proieentlon, together with the Prieoner'a defence, are of opinion, that 
he, the Prieoner, Private Robert Icott, No. 114, of No. f or cupialn Sutherland's Com- 
pany, His Majesty's IStb Light Infmtry, Is guilty of the charge preferred against him 
which being tn breach of the Articles of War, do sentence him, the Prisoner Private 
Robert Scott, No, 114, of No. 7 or Capt. Sutherland't Company, His Majesty's 13th 
Light Infantry, to suffer solitary conSnement for the term of (9) sis calendar months." 

Approved : the punishment remitted. 

fSigned) JAMRS WATSON, Major tienl. la Command of the Fqfces. 

By order of Major Geaeiil Watson, 

(Slgaed} R. TORRBNS, Col. Adjt. Oenl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General WaUon, 

J. R. LUMLBY, Col., Adjt. Oenl. of the Aimy. 

The Battallou Order Issued by Lieut. Col. J. A. Biggs. Commanding the id Batta- 
lion of Arltllery, under date the isth ultimo, appointing 1st Lieut. W. O. Young to 
act as Adjutant and Quarter Master to the Battalion Is confirmed as to a temporary 
arrangement. 


ITetui Qfunriers, Caiemtta, iSth April, 18S4 

The Dlnapore Station Order of the 7Ui instant, directing Major J. Thomson, of 
the 81st Regi. N. I., to remain at Dlnapore, pending the dissolution of the European 
General Court Martial, of which he Is President, Is confirmed. 

The leaye of absence, for four months, granted to Lleut-Col. 0. Hunter, C. B., 
oftheriih Regt. N. I., Is to have effect from the llth ultimo, instead of the date 
specified In General Orders of the sdth Feb. last. 

Lieut. C. OrlfBn, of the Alst RegL N. t. is permitted to visit Simla, Instead of 
the Hill Provinces North of Deyrab, as notified In General Orders of the 4lb Jan. last. 

Assist. Surgeon C. McCurdy, now at the General Hospital, Is appointed to the 
medical charge of a detachment of his .Majesty's 3Bth Fool, proceeding from Fort 
William to Berhampore by water ; and after performing this duty, he will proceed to 
Agra, and place himself under the orders of the Snperlntending Surgeon of that circle. 

Mr. McCurdy Is directed to repot t himself to the Brigade Ma|or King's '1 loops m 
Fort William. 

That part of General Orders of the Sth ultimo, posting Assistant Apothecary F. 
O'SuUlvan, on his promotion, to the General Hospital, is cancelled, and that individual 
will cQOtinne as heretofore attached to the Dispensary In the Garrison of Fort William. 

The undermentioned ofllcer has leave of UDsence : 

Mth Regt. N. I.— Assistant Sorgeon M. Richardson, M. D., from 15th March to I5th 
December, to visit the Hill Provinces North of Deyrab Dhooii, on medical certificate. 

Bead-Qjparters, Calcutta, lUh April, 1834. 

' The Meerut Division Order of the fifth ultimo, directing the undermentioned Staff 
iergeaot. Native Doctor, Lascars and Puckaitle, late ofthesd company of Pioneers, to 
do doty with the corps specified opposite to their respective names. Is confirmed ; 

sergeant Robert Ress, with the fist RegL N. I., Meerut. 

Peerbocens, Native Doctor, with the SIrmoor Bittalion, Deyrah Dhoon. 

BUoollab Khan, Lascar, with the 89ib RegL N» 1., Delhi. 

Buldee, Lascar, with the ssd Regt. N. I. Loodlanab. 

Resile, Puchalle, with the ist Regt. Light Cavalry, Meerut. 

The DIfiupore Division Order of the Sth instaet, appointing Llent. and Adjutant T. 
Lysagbt,orthe European Regt., loofllelaie ae Deputy Judge Advocate General to a Court 
Martial ordered to assemble at that station is confirmed. 

The leave of abseace graaied to Capuin R. L. Anstruther, ol the 0tb Regt. Light 
Ctvalry, In General Orders of the 4th aittmo. Is cancelled at hii request. 

AssIsMBt Surgeon M. MeN. Hind is appointed to tho medical charge of the SSth 
RegL N- 1. at Mhow, daring the absence on leave of Assistant burgeon M. Richardson, 
M. D., or until farter orders. 

Mead^Quartarc, Calcutta, I7th April, 1SS4. 

AsiUtant Sgrfeoa D. MacNtb, M. D., Is removed from Sfid, and polled to the Sd 
Regt. N. I. at Nnaseerabad. 

dissIstaBt Surgeon Jamos Brace, at present atteebed to the 57th N.fi., Is posted 
to the psih Regt., and dlrtctid to Join that corps at Agra. 

Apalstant Sniceon J. Mnrray, M D., on being relieved from the medical charge 
of Iho SSth RegL will rejoin tho Ist Brl^tde Horse Artillery tc Meerut. 
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The Major Genaral io command of tlie Forcea U pleucd to make the folloariiif 
proDiotioni: * ^ ' 

nth Reft. N. I.— JemaHar PelwMi ttni to be Subadar.from the idth Ifirch 1884, 
▼Ice Sohadar Lola Tbakoor' Peratd dcccaicd. ’ ‘ * 

Havildar Bnilea Doobjr to be iemadar» Rmm the Mtb March 18M, vice Jemadar ' 
Polwan 8loi promoted. 

Jemadar Ramasar 8taf to be Sabadar, from the lit April 18S4, vice labadar 
Jyndar 0la« Invalided. • 

Havildar Ramrawnck Sooknl to be Jemadar, firom the let April 1834, vice Jemadar 
Ramaanr Sine promoted. 

like undermentioned officer hae leave of abicnee ; 

88d Reft. N. !•- Captain N. LowU, from the 15th June to lOtb October, to vlaH 
Bauleab, on private adkiri. 


The Major General In command of the Forcet It pleaaed to direct, that the foHow- 
Inc General Order, which wai limed to Hli lfh|ealy*i Reglmcnti In India on the 11th 
IniU, be publlitaed to the Army; 

Calcutta, I If A April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 


No. 700.— At a General Court Martial, aviembled at Berbampore on Tneadaythe 
4tH day of March, 1834, Private John McCormick, No. 5 company Hla Majeity*! 18th 
Reflment, waa arraigned on the following charge : vtg. 

Charge,--** With having, when paraded with a drill iqnad, at Ghaeeepore, on the 
morning of the fid of Nov. 1813. aCrnek, with hli firelock, Drill Corporal Anker; of 
the tame Regt , hli luperlor officer. In the eaecntlon of bib office ; In breach of the 
articles of war” 

Upon which cbai'ge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding -The Court, upon the evldeace before thorn, are of opinion, that the prl. 
soner Private John McCormick, of No. 5 company, Hli Majeity'rllth Rage., Is guilty 
of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentenca.—** The Court' seuiciice the prisoner Private John McCormick, nf 
No. 5. company. His Mgiesty*! ISth Regt. to lutfer solitary Imprisonment for the 
•pace of (la) calendar months, In such place as the authority cothfirmlng this Aenience 
•ball be pleased to direct.** 


Approved : the Imprisonment to be calculated from the date of the sentence. 

(8gd.) JAMES WATSON, Mgf. GcnI. In command of the Forces. 
Before the same Court Martial, on the same day. Private George Tralae, Ro. 884, 
ef H. M. 38th Rect. was tried on the following ebarga : vlt. 

Charge.^** With having, on the 31st of Dec. 1881, lit camp at Qnllwar Qhant, 
repeatedly struck Serjt. Wm. Horton, of H. M. 88th Regt. bli superior officer, In the 
execution of bis office ; In breach of the arUclea of war." 

Upon which charge the Comt came to the following decision 
Finding,—** The Court, upon the evidence before Ihem. ure of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private George Tmlne, No. 084., of Hla Mu|eity*a 18th Regl., ja gniliy of the 
charge preferred against him. «... - 

Sentence,-** The Court sentence the prisoner Private George Tralne, No. 884, 
of His Majesty*! IStb Regt., Io be transported to New gottih Watea for the period of 
seven years.** 

Confirmed, 


(Signed) JAMES WAI'SON, Gen. in cempiend ^ tha Farces. 

The prisoner private George Tralne Is to be leiiito Calcutta, under t saitible escort, 
to be delivered Into the charge of the Town Major of Fort William, for the parpoae of 
bcliie made over to the civil power. 

Before the same Court Martial, on the 5th day of March 1884, private Peter Ferriek, 
of rapt. Matthews*a company, of His Mhjeily*i 38th Regiment, wm triad on the fallow- 

UA!ar£e.-«**Wlth having, on the sd of Jan. 1831, In camp at Mnnnaeaii, struck 
Sergeant John Cox, of His Majesty*! 88tb Regiment, his superior officer Io the exeentiou 
of his office ; In breach of the arilclcs of nw.** 

iioon which cbarie the Conrt came to tha following decision : 

S5SlM. 5«Th?CoTi, upon t^^ before them, are of opinion, that the 

prisoner pifiai. Peter FerVlct of Capteln Matthews;! comptny, HU MSjem'i Wk 
Regiment, is guilty ofthccbarie preferred agalnil him. 
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Xentence, The Court sentence the pritoner Private Peter Ferrick. of Capt. 
Mattliewi'fl cPmpauj, His Majeaty'i 38th Regimentt to <tuffer aolitery laipiisonmeiit 
for Che space of 13 calender months, in each place as the authority cftiflrmtng this sen- 
lease thall be pleased to direct. * 

Approved : but I lerriit six months of the imprisonment awarded. 

(Signed) JAMRS WATSON, MaJ. Gent in command of the Forces. 

Before the same Court Martial, on the 5tb day«of March 1814. piivate Charlea 
Jennens, of the light company of His MAlesty's 38th Regiment, was tiled on the 
following chaise: viz. 

Charge -** With disgracefnl and highly Insubordinate condnci, In having gone 
about the otncers* quarters, at Ghazeepoie, on the t3d of Dec. 1833, with loaded 
drelock. In search of <^apt. Lowth. of His Majesty's 38th Regiment, with intent to 
take bis life ; and in saying to capt. Lowih. when on the wav to the gnard, on the same 
occasion, that ' it was a good job iliat he had not met him a little sooner, or he would 
have made bln a corpse,* or words to that effect.** 

l/i on which charge the C'*art came to the following decision : 

Finding.—** The Court, upon evidence before ibein. are of opinion, that the piisoner 
private Chat I PS Jennens, of the tight company of His Majesty's 3Sih Itegimeiit, is 
guilty uf the charge preferred against him ; but the Conrt find, that the offence was not 
committed on the S3d of December, hnt on the 33d of November 1633. 

Sentence.—'* Ilie Court seiitcuce Che prisoner private Charles Jennens, of the 
light company. His Majesty's 3Stb Regt., to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period 
of two years. In such place as the auihui fly condrmiiig this sentence shall be pleased 
to direct." 

Approved : reducmg'the solitary imprisonment to one year. 

fSigiied) JAMP.8 WATSON, Maj. Genl. In command of the Forces. 

By order of Ma}or General Watson, , 

(Signed) R. roHRENS, Col, Adjt. Gen. II. M. Forces In India. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

J. R. LUMLBY, Col., Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 


The Major General in command of the Forces Is pleased to direct, that the follow- 
ing General Order, * which was Issued to His Majesty's Regiments in India, ou the 12th 
instant, be published to the Arihy. 

Cateuttaf Itth April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDkR. 

No. 791.— At a General Court Martial, re-assembled on the l7th day of January 
1834, Lance Corporal Charles James Swan, of captain Blnodell's troop. His Majesty’s 
lith Regiment of Light Dragoons, was arraigned on the following rharge : 

Charge —** For taigbty unsold ler-lifce conduct, in refusing to obey the lawful com- 
mand offals superior nfllcer. Sergeant John Gore, of the bO'^e regiment and troop, on 
or nboat(9) nine o'clock on the night of the ssth Instaiir, in the barrack room, and 
following np disobedience, by striking the said Seargeant Gore a violent blow with 
bis fist, Sergeant Gore being tben and there In the execution of bis ofRce ; being in 
breach of the Ilth and 13tb articles of war, and subversive of good order.*' 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding.—** The Court having duly weighed the evidence for tlie prnseruiion, to- 
gether with what the prisoner has urged in bis' defence, is of opinion, that be Is guilty of 
the crime UId to his charge. 

Sentence,—** The Court having found the prisoner guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge, sentences him, Lance Corporal James Swan, of His Majesty’s lltli Regt ot Dra- 
goons, to suffer eolitary Iniprisoiimei.tfor the period of twelve (ig) calender months, at 
•neb time and placeas hie Excellency the Right Honorable the Coiitmander-ln Chief 
may be pleased to direct." 

Approved:, the imprisonment to be calculated from the dale of srptetice. 

(Sisned) JAMBS WATSON, Maj. Gen. In command of the Forces. 

By order of Major Gcucial Wateon, 

fSlgned) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Gen. H. M. Forces in Indie. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

J. R LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of Ibe Arnty. 

' ^ Mamd^Quarters, Calcutta, 18/A April, 1834. 

The sHspenslon from rank and pay for is montht , to which Lieut. Simuel Bolleau 
Goad, of the 1st Regt. Lt Cavglry, was lefitcnced by a General Court Martial, having 
expired, be la directed to retnrn to his duty. 

The MaJo|,6eneral In c^mnand of the Forces Is pleased to make tba following 
removals and postings: 
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Colonel (Brigadier Gcneial) J. N. Sniltii from tbe 40tb to the SOIh Reft. N. I. 
r.olonei l*. Ncvlon (new piomotloo) to tbe 40tta Regt. N. 1. 

Lieut. Col.#. II. Cave (T>n fniloutb) from tbe tMit to the 40th Regt. N. I. 

4.4ear. Col. G. P. Wjmer, (new promotion) to theOlst Reft* N. I. 

Tbe undermeniioned ofRccra bdve leave of abtenee : 

Sd Local Horae— Cornet E. I. Roblbaon. (id In comnand^ from t5ih dprll to 
Igth Jan. 183.1, to visit 3 Imla, on medical certifleate. 

^usaeree Battalion - Lieuto and Adjotant C. O^Biien, from 15th March to 10th 
April, in eiteusion, to remald at Loodlanab, on medical certifleato. 

o Bead Quarters, Cateutta, tUth Ajnrit, 1084. ^ 

The Major Geneial In command oC the Forces Is pleased to make tbe following 
promoilun : 

isd Realment Native Infantry.— Hivlldar'Meer Peer Alice to be Jemadar, from tbe 
iOth February 1834, vice Kambuccas deceased. 

The undermentioned oMcers have leave of absence : 

llth Regt. N. I.— Llent. J. 8. Hodcson, from I3th May to lOib August, to visit 
Futiehauih and its vlrlnity. on pt I vate affairs. 

I5th Regt. N. I.— Lieut. Interpreter and Quarter Master W. Hunter, from 15th April 
to 1st December, to visit the Hills North of Deyrah Dhoon. on medical ceit^eate. 

33d Reel. N. 1.— Lieut. Interpieter and Quat ter Master R. T. Sandeman, from 0th 
May loOtb August. In exteii^on^to remain at tbe Presldenry,on private aflbirs. 

O.sth Rect N. I. -Lieut. £. Jackson , from 1st May to gist October, to visit Behbres, 
on private affairs. 

The Major General In command of (he Forces Is pleased to direct, Ibal tbe follow. 
Inn Genrral Older, which was issued to eiis Majesty’s Regiments In India, on the 1 Alta 
Instant, be pablishcd to the Army : 

Calcutta, IB/A Aprli, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 793.— At a General Court aiartlal, assembled at Bsrrackpore on Monday, the 
10th day of Febrnary, 1834, Private Cbiistopber Kelly, of Hla Mijett)*a 44th Regt. 
was arraigned on the following charge t— 

CAorge.— '* Private Christopher Kelly, of Captain Ainsworth’s company, Hla 
Majesty’s 44tb Regt. confined and charged with disgracefni conduct. In having, near 
Patna, on tbe 3d of January I8S4, grossly and indecently assaulted Mrs. Mary Anno 
Fitzgerald, wife of Private Matthew Filrgerald, of Brevet Major KItson’s company, Hla 
Majesty’s 44th Regiment, in breach of the articles of war ” 

Upon which charge tbe Court came to tbe following decision 
Flfidisig:— ** The Coon, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that tbe 
prisoner Privste Christopher Kelly, of Captain Ainsworth’s company. His MRlesty’a 
4ltb Regiment, is guilty of the charge preferred agntnst him. 

Sentence,—** Tbe Court sentence the prisoner Private Christopher Kelly, of Cap. 
uin A insworib’t, company. His Majesty’s 44th Regt. to suffer soliury imprisonment for 
(9) nine calendar months, in such place as Hts Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Commander In Chief shall be pleased to direct.” 

Approved and con Armed, 

(Signed) JAMP.S WATSON, MaJ. Gen. In command of the Foreea. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) n. 'IORRBN8, Col., Adjt. Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

Tbe Maior General In command of the Forces Is pleased to direct that tbe follow- 
ing General Order, which was issned to His Majesty’s Regiments In India on tbe t7th 
Inst., be published to the Army: 

Valcutta, llth Aejprll, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 795.— At a General Court Martial, assembled at Meerut on Iho 8d day of March 
1884, Private Thomas Clarkson, of Capt, M. White's troop, t|ls Majesty’s llth Light 
Dragoons, oas arraigned on tbe following charges:— 

First-—** For highly uiisoldierllke conduol. In striking hit superior officer. Lance 
Corporal McBwen. of the same troop, a vlolfnt blow with bis ftii, when In the exe. 
cuUou of biB office, on tbe evening of the 5tb instant. 

Jfecond/y.— drunk for stable on the evening of the 5tb February 1884,— 
this being the eighth time wfiblii the last twelve nMnths, thereby constltatlng an act 
of habitnal dtunkenness— tbe previous instances being as follows; via. on or abimt the 
7ih February 1838, the 8tb Februarj , 5th April, 4th October, 6th Octolier# 8(h November 
and M December 1833. 

” Tbe whole being in breach of the llth and Slit articlea o^wtr, tad sthtersive 
of good order.” 
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^>n ■r|ilcli‘ctat(« Ibc Coarlcmc lo ibe folloMIx deeldon : 

.u^ i/u* Z- .1*** having duly wrigbed the efldence for the proiecntlon. to- 
J**!**!!.* ***** nrged In his defence* Is of opinion, 'that be ft gnilty of 

both the cliargM exhibited against bloit and sentence him. Private Thomaa Clarkson, 
of Captain M. White s t^op. Hh Majesty's 1 1th Light Dragoons, to aaShr solitary 
imprisonment for a period of (7) seven months ; and farihcr, to forfeit bit iiqnor 
money for a period of (6) tlx months." ^ 

... Approved and conffrmfd, 

(*|*oed) J A M RS W 4 TSOIf, Major Oenl. fn eommaod of Ibe Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

e (Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces in f^ia. 

nead.Quariers, CateutU, Stef Aprit, 1884. 

The Major General in command of the Forces Is pleated lo direct that the following 
General Order wbicli was Issued to His Majesty's Regiments in India on the lath msuni, 
be published to the Army : 

Calcutta, lUk April, 1884. 

OENBItAL ORDER. 

No 706 -At a General Court Martial re.assembled at Berhampore on Monday Ibe 
17lb day of March. 1834, Pilvate Bernard Coyle, of H. M.*s S8th Regt. was arraigned on 
the following charge 

Charge*'-** For iinsoldlerllke conduct, fn striking Serjt. George Moss, of the same 
Regt. a violent i>low on the face, on the evening of the ssd Inst. ; Serjt. Mosa being bis 
superior officer, in the execution ot his office." 

Upon which charge the Court came lo the following decision : 

Finding — " The Court upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Piitste Bernard Coyle, of No. 1 company, H. M.'s 38th Regt. Is guilty of the 
charge prefericd against him. 

Sentence*—** The Court sentence the prisoner Private Bernard Coyle, of No. 1 
company. His Majesty's asth Regiment, to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period 
of 3 years, in such place as the authority confirming this sentence shall be pleased to 
direct.'* 

Approved: the imptlsonment reduced to one year, calculated from the date of the 
sentence. 

(Signed) JAMBS WATSON, Msjor Oenl. in command of the Forces. 

Before the same Coort, on the same day. Private Patrick Prendergast, of the Light 
Company, His Majestj's 88ih Regt., was erraigoed on the following charge 

Charge,—** For unsoldier like conduct, in sti Iking Sergeant Joseph Davis, of Ibe 
same Kegt., a violent blow on the bead on the night of the Tth of March 1834; Sergeant 
Davis being bis soperlor officer, lo the execution of bis office. 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding —** The Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion that the 
prisoner Private Patrick Prendergast of Ibe Light Company, His Mkicsty's S8tb Regi< 
meiif, guilty of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentence,— ** Tbc Conit sentence the prisoner Privste Patrick Preiidergsst to 
suffer soiltsry Imprisonment for the period of (t) two yeurs, In such piece us the autho- 
rity condrinlng this sentence shall be plesscd to direct." 

Approved: the imprisonmeot reduced to one year. 

(Signed) JAMBS WATSON, Mpjor General in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson, .... 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Colonel, Adijt. Geiil.H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

^ J. R. LUMLBY, Col. Adji. Genl. of the Army. 

Bead^Quartere, Calcutta, VtA April, 1884. 

Bnslgn 6. L. Edwards is, at hU own request, removed from the t4tb, and posted 
to the TOih Regt. N. I. at Bandah, as junior-of hie rank. „ , . . 

Assist. Apothecary James Fresme is removed from His Ma}esty's llth Light Dm- 
Boons, and directed to remain and do duty with the 5lh Battalion of Artillery at Agra. 

Assisia I Apothecary George Baylcy, now doing daiy At Meerut, la appointed to the 

Hospital of HU Majeety’s lUb Light Dragoona, vice Freame. ..... 

Private McGovern, of Ibe Eoropewi Regiment, having been sent to the Lunatic 
Asylnm, In consequence of bU being io ■ state of mental derangement, Is to be struck off 
the siyongih of his corps, and placed on the Town Mp)or*s list. 

Btai’Qnartert, Calcutta, SSd April, 1884. 

The Slrhlnde Division Order of the 8tb Inst., diteciing Asslslant SwfMn H. 
Madtcan, of the Mhairwarra Local Battalion, to coniinne In medical charge of the NttS« 
satee Battalion, during the indisposition of Surgeon J, G, Gerard, is conflnned. 
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Be^d Qn^tert, Caicmtia, 94th Aprit, 18S4. 

tleot. G. W. Wllllamt, of the 90th Heft. N. 1.. hu pernriiitoii to rlalt the Proil- 
dency» on medical certincate, inetead of Dinapore, for the period epeclllcd in General 
Orders of the 95tb ollinio. 

Condnctor B. Treiton is, at bts own request, removed from the Magaatne at Agra, 
and appointed to the Delhi Magailne. 

gergeant Patrick Daly, Laboralory Man in the Arsenal of Fori William is transferred 
to the Army Commissariat Department, etce Rea promoted to Bub Conductor. 

Stair Sergeant Edmond McGuire, of the let Troop 1st Brigade Hoioe Artillery, Is 
transferaed to the Town Majoi's List, and appointed Cooper and Wheelwright to the 
Agency for Gun Carriages at Fnttebiurb. 

The undermentioned OIBcers have leave of absence: 

8d Regt. L. C.^i lent. O. A. Brownlow, from 90th June to 90th December, to visit 
the Ptesidency, on private agfklrs. 

52d Regt. N. I.» Lieut. C. Darby, R-om BOth Ap>il to aoih Sept., to visit the Presi- 
dency. on medical certificate, preparatory to applying for furlongb. ^ 

ordnance Department.^ Conductor B. Treston, from 1st May to Ist September, to 
remain at Agra, on private affairs. 

Bead Quarters^ Caleuiiat t5ih April, 1834. 

The Major General ill Command of the Forces finds occasion to direct, that the 
eoplea of Division and Station Orders, ns welt as all other Docnineiiis iransmiiied to 
Head Quarters, shall be written in a clear legible manner, and that 3 lines shall not be 
comprised in a less space than one inch. Care Is also to Jie taken, that the usual 
margin of about ^th of the breadth of the sheet be Invaiiably prcseived. 

1 he undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

Division Staff-Llent. D. Ramsay, A. D. C. to Major General the Ibe Hon. J. 
Ramsay, from 16th April to 16th Oct. to visit Simla, on medical ceriificate. 

91st Regt. N. l.-oLlent. G. Carr, from 13th June to Ifith Dec. to visit the Presl. 
dency, on argent private affairs. — N. B This eaneets from the 4th Instant, the leave 
granted to Lieut. Carr In Gene al Orders of the 10th February last. 

71st Regt. N. I.— Lieut W. McGeorge, from 7th July to Ist Oci. In extension, to 
enable bim to Join his Corps at MecroC. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces Is pleased to notify for general in- 
formation, that Bnropean soldiers transferred to the pension establlsbmeiit, and per- 
mitted to remain and draw their Stipends in India, are not cutitlgd to be provided 
with tonnige at the pnblic expense, for their conveyance to the stations at which they 
may be deslrons of residing. 

The Sirbiod Division Order of the loth Instant, directing Colonel W. C. Fallhfult, 
C. B., of the 49tb Regt N. I., to proceed to Kurnaul, nud assume command of that 
station and of the 81rbtnd Dlvtslon, from the iBtb Instant, Is coufirmed 

Captain G. Thomson, of the 40tb Regt. N. I., Is permitted to visit the Presidency, 
on medical certificate, instead of the Hills North of Deyiab, for the peiiod anthoilxed 
in Oeneial Orders of the 91sl February last 

The leave of absence granted to Lieut C. Jordan, of the European Regt, In General 
Orders of the 8d instant, is cancelled ml bis request. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence s 

gist Regt N. I.— Lieut O. Lomer, from 30tb Apt II |o lit December, In extension,' 
to remain at Landonr, on medical certificate. 

36tb Rcgi N. I.— Surgeon B. Burt, M. D.,from SOtfa April to 1st June, In extension, 
to remain at the Presidency, on private affaita. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 88fA April, 1884. 

The Major General In command of the forces Is pleased to dliccr, that the follow- 
leg General Order, which waa Issued to His Msjesty's Regiments in India, on tbp iqib 
Instant, be published to the Army: 

Calcutta, 14IA April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 709.'^At a General Court Martial, assembled 81 Agia on the 13tb day of 
January 1834, Pilvate Patrick Murray, No. 678, of No. 6 or Captain Tronson'a Com- 
pany, His Majesty's 13th Regt of Light Infantry, was arraigned on the following 
ebarget : 

Iff.—" For highly nnsoldler like and disgracefnl conduct. In having, at 
between the bonrs of 4 and 5 o'clock on tho afternoon of the lltb October 1633, In ibe 
Barrack of tbe 13th Light lofiniry, stolen, or tided and abetted in sieiliug, from Nccka 
Mnll, a Native Cloth Merchant, 8 qofinlity of Handkerchiefs, the ^rop^ty of the said 
NeekaMnll. ' " 

For having, on the orcasion, and at tbe time as set forth In tbe first charge'^ 
violently umnlted and mallrealcd Ntcka Mull, Native C-loih Merchant." ^ 
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Upon which Charcet the Court came to the following declilon ; 

I be Com t having maturely wcUbed amrcoualdered the evidence »d- 
dacedin auppoit of the pniaecunon* together with the Frisonci • elleiice ou big de 
feiicot are of opinloDi that hCt the Prisoner Private Patiick Murray, No. <I79, of No. d 
or Captain Trouaon's r.miipauy, H4< Mi^eity'a iStb Light infantry, la not guilty of the 
la| charge ; that be la guilty ol the Sd cbaige. . 

•Venfence.— ** The Court having found the Priaonet Guilty of the ^J**^*** 

do Sentence him, the Prlaoner Private Patrich Murray, Hia B^eaty »' Light lu> 
fantry, to auffer aolitary conflaemeiit for the term of ala Calendar months. 

Approved: the iiuprlaoninent to be calculated from the date of the aent^pe. 

I Signed) JAMSS WATSON, MlJ.-Gen. in command of the Foicea. 

By order of Major General Wucaon, , . ^ 

(Signed) K. TOKReNS, Col. AdjL Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, ^ . 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 


Lieut. Colonel P. LePevre'a ReglmentaiOaderofthe UthiMtant. appointing Lieut. 
J. T. Gordon to act aa Interpreter and Quarter Master to the Wih N. I., dm mg l^Ue ab- 
■euce on sick leave of Lient. Interpreter and Quarter Master W. Hnnicr. Is confirmed. 

The undermentioned offlerra having been pronounced qualified in Peialan and 
HIndooaiaoee by Diatrict CommitlefSt are exempted from further exammation, except 
that by the Bxaniiiiera of the College, of Fort William, which they are expected to un- 
dergo whenever they may visit the Presidency : 

Lieut. J.J Hamilton, aoih Regt. N. I. 

Ensign F. B. Vuyle, Spih Hegt. N. I. 

Lieiit. H. Hollinga, bdib Regt. N. 1. 

Lieut J. Chilcott,74th Regt. N. 1* 

Ensign D. T. Pollock. 74lli Hegt. N. I. 

Conductor B. Murphy is removed from the Expense Magutine at Dum Dam to the 
Arsenal of Fort William, vice Conductor J. Smith removed to the Magaxine at Fort 
Cornwallis, and directed to join. 

The Major Geneial in command of the Forces is pleased to aancUon an exchange 
of stations between acting Conductor O. Forrest and Sub-Conductor C. Stout, ihe 
former is accordingly appointed to the Argenal of Fort William, and the latiei to the 
Magaxine at Agra. 

1 he undermentioned officer has leave of absence : 

4lst Regt. N. I.,-Liealciiant J. Cumherlege, from Itlb April te Sod Hay, to visit 
Benares and Nirsapore, on private affairs. 


tlead-QuarUrs, Calcutia, Wh April, 1834. 

The Loodianah Siailou order of the flat February last. dirccUng AssisUnt Surgeon 
W. L. McGregor, M. D., of Ihe 4 tb troop Sd biigade Hoise artillery, to afford medical 
aid Ip the eSthRegt. N. I., during Ihe absence on duty of Smgeuu A. Murray, M. D , 

is cunflroied. 

The Mq)or General In command of the Forces U pleased to make the followliig 
appointment : 

SSih Regt. N. I.- Lieut. O. Miller to be Adjulaiiti vice Wilson proceeded to Europe 
on furlough. .... 

Assistant Smgeon H. Maclean, of the Mbairwarra Local Battalion, now doing duty 
with lbs Nttssereo Battalion, Is diiccted to afford medical aid to the civil and MlllUiy 
officers and their families residing ai Simla, during the present season. ^ 

AssisUnt Surgeon A. Gilmore, M. D.,is directed, at ihe expiration of his presen t 
leave, to proceed to Meerut, and place himself under the orders of, the Siipei intending 
Surgeon st thst station. .... 

Sergeant Thomas Toniminge, attached to the God Powder Agency at Isbapore, ia 
remanded to the Artillery, and directed to Join the Head Quarters of the Hegiment at 
Dum Dam. 


The undei mentioned officers hpve leave of absence: .... , 

Sd BatUllon Artillery— 1st Lieut. H. Saqders, from 17tb April 1834 to 17th January 
1S3S, to proceed to t|ie Hills North of Deyrab, on medical certificate. ^ 

Arlillery-Snpernumerary sd Lieut. T. J. W. Hiiiigerford, attached to the Sd Co. 4th 
battalion, from laf May to 1st November, to proceed to Allahabad and Agra, on me- 

***®*irt‘Ret?-Llgbt Canlry-Lleut. W. H. Hall, from let May to 3Ut October, to visit 

Sd*ilcgt'^N!^!^Cal^ W. Parrlnftou. fropi 30Ui April to 16tb July» In egten* 
MM, to remain at the Presidency, on medical certificate. 


. B, .,ae, of Mo, W..JOO. 



GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS, ^c. 

ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE 1HE VICE PRESIDENT IN rOUNCIL. 

JuDicui. and Rbvbnui Dbpartxrnt, thr A’in May* 1^84. 

Thp Honorable tbe Vice President In Council Is pleaiied to make the following 
appotntiiieiifs : • 

Mr J P. Giant, appointed to officiate as an Assistant to the Sccrelar) to Govern- 
ment in the Judicial and lleveiiae Department. 

Me T. J. c Plowdeii, ditto as Joint Matlstrate and Deputy Collectoi of Meeiut. 

Mr R. H. P. CIaike» ditto ditto of Cawnpore. 

Lieut J Anderson, of the r*orpa of Enelneers, ditto as an Assistant Superintendent 
of Roads In tbe Coel Division of the Dchlee and Allahabad Hoad 

Lieut. A. C. Rainey, S5tb Rcgt. N. 1., ditto as a junior Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Arrahan. 

The Older of Mr. P. E Patton, Commissioner of the lath nr Bauleah DIvIMon, di- 
recting Mr. G. U. Yule, Assistant to the Maeistraie and Collector of Diiiagrpore. to 
proceed to Riinapoie for tbe purpose of lelievliia Mr T. P Maiten fiom the charge of 
the cm rent duties of the Civil and Session Judge's office at that gtatioii. Is approved. 

The following officers have obtained leave 4»f absence from their stations : 

Mr. A. Dirk, civil and Session Judge of Midnapore, for one itionih, on medical 
certiflrate Mr Dick will makeover cbaige of the current riniles of the office to 
auy junior Assistant who may be at the 6t.itiun, or to Mr. D. J. Money. 

Ml. D. Pi ingle. Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Hie Central Division 
of Cuttack, foi 15 dajs, on private atfairs, in citeiision of tbe leave granted to him on 
the fist ultimo. 

Mr. C. Todd, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of the Southern Division 
•f Mooradabad, from l.'Sth May to 15tb Octobei 1S34, on medical certificate, to proceed 
to tbe Hills. 

Cazee Mahomed Ally, 'Tinrlpal Sudder Ameen at Tipperah, for fifteen davs. 

1 he order of Mr. K. Lowther, Commissioner of the Rlh or Allahabad Division, 
granting leave «f absence to Mr. Colin Mackenzie, Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector of Cownpoie, for eight inoiiths, on mediial certificate, to proceed to the 
Hills, is comfiiined. 

The order of Mr.T. A. Shaw, Judge of Chittagong, granting lf.ive of abseiire for 
two months to Rae Pursanautb, Piincipal Sudder Ameeu at Cliiitagong, on medical 
ceitiflcate, is confirmed. 

8th Mat, I8B4. 

Lieut. James Awdry, of the BSth Regt. N. f., appointed to officiate as an Assistant 
under Capt. T Wilkinson, Agent to the Governor General, under Kegulatlon XIII, 1883. 

ISTH May, ItSt. 

The following Officers has ahtaliied leave of absence from his stitioiis ; 

Mr. H. A ihei ton, Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the 
.Id or Fuiiurkabad division, from 1st May to I5(b December, 1884, on medical 
certificate, tu proceed to the Hills. 

19TK May, 1884. 

The Honorable tbe Vice President in Council has been pleased to make the follow- 
ing A|ipoliitiiienls : 

Mr. II. Atherton, Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Ciicuit of tbe 
8ih or Baieilly Division. 

Lieut. A Cuiiniiigham of the Corps of Engineers, to be an Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Officer of the 5th I'ivismii. j 

Mr C R. Batwell to officiate as Special Commissioner under Regulation Ilf. 
1828, for the Division of Calcutta. 

Mr. S T Cuilihert to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of Behar. 

The following Officers has obtained leave of absence frnm their Stations : 

Mr W. Dent, Civil and Sesalon Judge of Belmi, for three months, on medical 
certificate 

Mr. R. Trotter, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Behar, oidinariiy sta- 
tioned at Sherghotty, for six weeks, on medical certificate. 

28 th Mat, 1834. 

The Honorable the Vice President In Council has bVen pleased to make the 
fbllowing appointments : 

.Mr. F. O. Wells, Magistrate of the S4 PefgnnnBhs, Supeiuiteudeni of tbe Allipore 
Jail and a Magistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. J. Mahcriy. an Asslitaut under the ComDtssioncr of Rcveuoe and Circuit of 
the 1st or Meerut Division. * 
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Mr. G D. Wilkins, dido ditto 12th or Mouehyr Divisiim. 

' Mr. J. B OKiIvy to oiriciate as Joint MaeUUate and Deputy Collector of Bebpr, 
ordinarily stationed at Sheigbotty. 

Mr. H. W. Torrens to otllriatf as Joint Magistrate and Deputy OollertoT of Meerut. 

The following onicers have obtained leave of absence from Ibeir stations : 

Mr.T. r. IMowdeii. Head Assistant to the Magistiatg and Collector of Sehaiiinpore, 
for two months. »ii medical certiflcate. 

Mr. F. H. Bietr, Assistant Sur/;eoii, attached to the Civil Station of Moradabad, 
for two months, on piivate affairs. ^ « 

The leave of. absence, for one month, granted to captain J H. Slinmonds. Revenue 
Suiveyor at Aziiiigurb, on the ist Februiu'y lut, Is cancelled at his lequest. 

C. MACSWKEN, Sec. to Govt. 


Fort Wicliam, Crneral Departmbmt, I2th May, 1834. 

Mr George Alexander, Depiitv Secretaiv to Government in the General Depart- 
ment, Is permilied to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, for the benefit of his health, 
and to be absent on that acrount for 18 months. 

Mr. G. M Batten to Officiate as Deputy Secretary to Government In the General 
Department, from the date of Mr. Alexander's embarkation, until furthei Orders. 

OdTH May, 1834. 

Messrs J. MabeiU and G D. Wilkins, writers, have been repoited qualified for the 
Pnblir Service by proficiency in two of the Native Lan/ruages 

Mr. riionias Church has lepnrted tits having asanmed charge of the liirorpnrated 
Settleinent of Fiince of Wales* Island, Singapore and Malacca, on the 18th ullimo, 
in accordance with his appointment dated the Ist Februaiy last. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 


Fort William, Political Department, 1st May, 1834. 

Mr. H. S. Grasine. Resident at Nagpoor, embarked for England (>ti tbe ship 
Ztnohiat from Fort Saint George, on the Jgifo April last. 

Brn Mat, 1834. 

Lient.-Col. W. Morrison. C. B., has been appointed by the Governor Geneial to b,, 
sole ComniUsiuiicr for the Government of tbe teriitoiiea of His Highness the Hajab of 
Mysore. 

Major N. Alves assumed charge of tbe office of the Agent to tbe Governor General 
for the States of iiajpooiaiia and Commissioner of Ajmer from Lieut. Col. Sprirs on 
the 18th Apiil, J834. 

idrn May, 1834. 

Lleiit .Col Lockett to he Resident at Nagpur, in anccession to Mr. Gisenie. 

Major N. Alves to be Agent to the Governor General for tbe Statse of Rajputanab 
and Commissioner for Ajmer. 

220 May, 1834. 

Hfs Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General was pleased, on the 
I4th ultimo, to appoint Mr. J. A. Casaniajor, of the Madras Civil Service, to be Resi] 
dent at Travancore. 

C. E. I'RBVELYAN, Deputy Sec. to the Govt. 


Fort William, Financial Department, Sd May, 1834. 

Mr. F. Maciiaghten, Government Agent, Is permitted to be absent from Ills office 
for a period of ten days, from tbe fith Instant— Mr. Doriii will conduct the duties of 
tbe Government Agency Office daring Mr. Naciiaghten's absence. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Secy, to Govt. 

Fort William, Law Department, 19th May, 1834. 

Mr. John Cochrane, Standing counsel to tbe Hon’ble Company, reported bis retnra 
from the leave glutted on the SStb ultimo, and resumed the duties of bis office on the 
ink iiistaut. « 

H. T. PRINSEP. Sec. to Govt. 


# 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

FoilT WlLMtMv 1st May» 1884 

No. loo of 1834 <-Tbe Hoaorable the Vic«> President in Council is pleased to make 
Ibe followinu promotion and alteration of rank : 

Medical Department.— Assistant Surgeon James Ounraii to he Sureeon, vice Snr 
aeon Waltei (ilass, M. D., retired, with rank from the 25ili Feb 1831, vice Surgeon J. 
McDowell retiied. 

'Alteration of Rank -Snrgeon B. Burt, M. D., to rank from IBtli August 1833, 
>ice W. (Jfass. M. D., letired. 

Surgeon J. Dalrymple, ditto 20lh September 1883, \ice (1. Waddell, M. D . deceased. 
Surgeon D. Butter, M. D*, ditto tst Feb. 1831, vire C. Itoliirisoii reined. 

The niidermeiitioned offlceis of Artillery and Infantiy aie promoted to the rank of 
Captain by Brevet, from the dates expressed opposite to ibeir respective names : 
Regiment of Artillery, 


let Lieut. William John Marvitle 6th April 1834. 

1st I lent. William Richard Maidinan 7th ditto ditto. 

iHt Lieut. Henry Riitheiford Stii dlltif ditto. 

1st I lent. Arrhdale Wilson... leili ditto lUirn. 

tst Lient. Philip Jarkson IDh ditto ditto. 

lat Lient. David Enart. nth ditto ditto. 

1st Lient. Aiigusins Abbott...... Idih ditto ditto. 

Ihi Lient. Petei Ainold Torckler 1 7th ditto ditto. 

Ist Lieut. George Stinson Lawrensoii * 18th ditto ditto. 

1st Lirut. Prohy Tlioinas Caiitley lOtIt ditto ditto. 

1st r i<‘ut Chailes ^Otli ditto ditto. 

Ist lient diaries Grant 3‘2il ditto ditto. 

Isi Lient, Hubert 33d ditto ditto. 

1st lieut. Chailes Dallas 27th ditto ditto. 

Ist Lient. Ricbaid ditto ditto. 


2lst Regt. N. I - I.ient. Chailes Faimer, fioni 17th Aptil, 1834. 

41st Kegl. N I.— lient. William HAmiltoit Halford, fioiii lltb ditto ditto. 

48th Regt N. L — l.ienl. Frederick Coape Siiiitb, from 1 7th ditto ditto. 

Apotliecarv Daniel Hodgkiiison is appointed to the Medical Depot at Agra, vire 
Apntliecarv O'Brien permitted to accept the situation of Head Assistant to the Native 
Hospital at Calcutta. 

Vo 101 of 1831 —The Honorable Ibe Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the T'llowing appointment : 

Lieut. John Nixon Sharp, of the Corps of Engineers, to bean Assistant to Ibe Ex- 
ecutive Engineer of the 6tli or AlUbabaH Division of **nbllc Woiks. 

The appointment of Lient. Koliert .Samuel Master, of the Corps of Engineers, to be 
an Assistant III the Department of Public Works, In General Oiders No. 194 of the 
S7ili Oecenihei last, is to have lelrospectlve effect from the istli October last. 

The follonrne promoiioiii are made in the Siihordiiiate Medical Department ; 

Hospital Apprentice Thomas Niilty to be Assistant Apothecary, from tbe 16tb 
April. 18.81, vice J. Freame deceased. 

Hospital A ppi entice Marcus Hackerdon to be Assistant Apothecary, from the IStb 
April, 1834, vice C. J. Woodward dccased. 

7rH Mat, 1834. , , , 

No lot of 1881. -Assistant Surgeon Henry Harpiir Spry, attached to the civil 
station of Smgor. Hiittra, and Rehly, under the Political Agency of the Saugor and 
Nerhndda leiritorles, is permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough ou medical cer- 
tificate. 


Stii Mat, 1834. 

No. 103 of 1834 —Tbe Honorable tbe Vice President in Conncil is pleased to 
make the following pritniotlunh : 

Infantry.— Major William White Moore to be Lifutenant Colonel, Dom the SOCb 
Aptil 1831, vice Lient T e>. Watson, deceased. 

I2tb Regt. N. I -Captain Ivie Caniphell to he Major, Lient. Willliam Andrew 
Ludlow to he Captiiiii of a comnany. and Ensign John Richard Abbott to be Llenie- 
nant: fiom tbe 30ib Apill, 1934, In successiosi to Major W. W. Motife promoted. 
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Va. lot of 1834.— The fotlowlng temporary appointments were made fn the Judicial 
Department ; * 

dtli May, 1881.— I.ient. John Anderion, of the Corps of Rnflneers, to ofllclate as 
Asbisiaot Snperinifndent nf the Coel Division, Dehl} and Allahabad Road, in the room 
ofMr. J. O Becket, resteiied. 

Bnsian Arthur Crowe Rainey, of the 85th Rest. N. I. to officiate, until fnrtber 
orders, as a Junior Assistant to the Commissioner of Aiaacan, in the room of Lieut. 
Mackintosh, deceased. 

8th May, I8J4.— Lieut. James Awdry, of the 55th Rest. N. I. to officiate, until fur- 
ther orders, as an Assistant under Capt. Wilkinson, Agent to the Governor General, 
under the provision of Ucgulailon XIII. 18.U. 


10th Mat, 1834. 

No. 105 of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice President and Deputy Governor has 
been pleased 4o ii* mlnate Capt. I oiiis Saunders Bird, of the 84th Heat. N. l.to officiate 
as Foil Adjutant of Fort William, vice Rowe, so long as bis Corps may form a pait of 
the troops furnishing the Garrison Guards, or until further orders. 

ISth May, 1834. 

No. Ida of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President in Connell is pleased to make 
the following Pioiiiotlaiis. 

31.?/ Kefinnent \ative infantry, 

Lieut. Robeit Men/ies to be Captain of a Company, and Ensign William Phillip 
Haiiiptoii to he Lieut, from the 8ih May, 1884, in snreession to J. W. Rowe deceased. 

the iindermeiitioiied Offirei is broiialitoii the effective strength of the Infantry on 
this Establishment, from the date expressed opposite to Ins name : 

Infantry, 

Ensign William Young Siddoiis, from the loth April, 1834, in succession to I leut. 
A. Kennedy deceased. 

No 107 of 1834.- Capt James Oottldhawke, of the Invalid Rvtablisbiiient, in per- 
iniited to pioi eed to Euiope, on furlough, for one yeai, without pay, on account of 
his piivate affaiis. 

Capt. William Foley, of the 10th Regt. N. I , Sub Asshtant Coinml^sary General, 
has leave of absence from bis Station, from tbegotb Apiil to the ist August next, to 
visit the Presidency, on medical certificate. 


lOrH May* 1834 

No. 108 of 1834-~Tbe pay, batu, and oilier allowances for April 1834. of the 
tioops at the Piesitleucy, and at the other blatioiis of the Alloy, wiJI be isbued ou or 
after 1 uesday^ the loth proximo. 


2*2d May, 1834. 

No. ilO of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice Piesident in Council is pleased to make 
the following Pioniutlons and Alteration of Hank: 

infantry.— Lieut. Col. William Kott to be Col , Lorn I3tb Jan. JMI, vice Col. 
P. Littlejoiii, deceased. 

Major Huxh Moirieson tube Lient.-Col .vice Lieut. Col W. Nott pionioied, with 
rank from the Mill April 183 1 , vice Lieiit.-Col. T. C Watson, deceased. 

47th Regt N- 1 —captain William Martin to be Majoi, Lieul. William Abraham 
Smith to be Captain of a Compati) ; and P.iisign Heniv Hinrhmaii to be Lieut., from 
the 30tb of April 1884, In succession to Major H. Mnrriesnii, promoted. 

Alteration oy Rank. 

Infantry.— Llent.-Col. G. P. Wjinrr.— 6lst N. I. ; Major W. Gregory* Captain J. 
Macdonald, and Lieut. J.C limes, to rank from tbe 13Ui January 1834, in tbe room 
of Lietit.-Col. W. Noit, promoted. 

Iiifaiitrv.— Lieut.-Col. W. W. Moore.— Igth N. I : Major J Campbell, Captain W A. 
Ludlow, and Lieut. J. It. Abbott, to tank from tbe I7ib Jaiiuaiy 1884, in the looin of 
Lleut.-Col. T. Taylor retned. 

No. Ill of I8S4.— Tbe Hon*ble the Vice Preafdent In Council is pleased to make 
the followlhf Promotions : 

Odth N. I - Lieut George Fainter to he Captain of a pompany. and P.iisign John 
Macdonald to he Lieiiteiiaiit, from the 5th May, 1834, in succession lo Capt. J. S. Browne, 
ffaccased 

The followings ippiiinuneiit was made in the Political Department under date tbe 
iSth Instaut : 
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1 ieiit.-Col* Ab'abam Lockett, of the 5Stli N. 1. to be Resident at Naspore, in sue 
cession to Mr. Graeme. • < 

Lient. George Qriflitbs, of the IStb N. I. is piomoted to tbe rank of. Captain bjr 
Brevet, from tbe goth May, 1884. 

The undermentioned Officer is brouebt on the efT^ctive sireneth of the Infantry on 
Ibis Bttabllsbment, from the date expre«8ed ui»p4isitr to his name ; 

Ihfantry.- Bns&gn James Thompson, I6tb April itisi, in sucoes^ion to Colonel G. 
Richards, deceased. 

let Lieutenant Julius Brockman BackhoiMc, of ihe RcKinient of Artilleiy, is per 
united tp proceed to Eniope on fnriooeh. on acmiint of ins piivate atfans 

The following Students of the Native \1ediral Inslitunon, are admlticd to the 
Seiviep as Native. Roctors, to fill eaistlnc vacaivlc** mi,iikh r.liolamu. <tlee, LuiiU 
Jhubboo Laiil, Noor Khan, Muhammad Ibraheeni. and llosain Bukh->h. 

No. I’got 1518 1. — Native Doctor Chedi Ghir. whose aei vires are no I'ourrr r«'qiii*ed 
with the Gland Ti isoiioinetrical Smvey, Is permitted to accept the situation of Head 
Native Doctor to tbe City Dispensary of Moradabad. 

No 118 of IPS I.— Tbe followine students of the Native Medtral Institution aie sd* 
milted to llie service as Native Doctors, to fill existing vacancies : 

Devi Lai; Diij Lai Siiigli; Dliowany Dlieeii ; and bhaik Jail Mooliumitiud. 

gOi H Mir, 1811 

No. Ill of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice Piesidriit in Council H pleased to make 
the foilowme appointment t 

Rnitadier Alexander niiiirai ,t<> the General Staff of the Armv, with the lank of 
Biigl ler General fiointhe i^d instant, in sucxe'^iion to Major General Sii J.‘W. Adams, 
K. C 31., who^e tour on tbe htalfevpired on that dute. 

No 115 of 1884.- 1. Major General Sir J. W. Adams, K. C. B , uhose tour on the 
Genetal Staff has expired having relinquished the rominaiid of the Sirliiiid Division 
of the Army, the MotiMde the Vive Pusident in Council cannot allow the occasion 
to pass without some expression of the sense eiiterialiied hv tbe Goveinmeut of the 
merits evinced by that distinguished ofllcer throughout an uuinteiriipted service of 
fifty ihiee veais* duration 

*2. For bis brilliant achievements in the field. Sir J. Adams has received, in ad- 
dilion to the scknowledginetiis of the Government, the thanks of both Houses of 
Pailiament, and, from Ills sracloiis Sovereign . tbe honors of the older of the Butli, 
flist as a Companion, and afterwards at a Knight ComnHiider. 

3. In discharging the less imposing, hut not lens aiduons duties which, in lime 
«r peace, devolve on an officer exercising an linporiBiit coiiiinand. Sir J. Adams has 
nniforiiilv etiliiled liiiiiself to the confidence and approbaiioii of the Gnveiiiment, and 
has ciiticihaied the regard, while he has ensured tbe respect of Ins hiethieii in aims. 
He will evei be regarded as one of those who have been most foiispiciions In the 
Indi.iii Service, and have roiifeired adtlltloiial honor on that Noble Aimv whose 
heioic exploits and zealous devotion have added a splendid eiiiplie to the doininioiis 
of their coiiiiti). 

No no of 18.14'— The lloii*h1e the Vice president in rmincil was pleaded, In the 
JndicMl Depaitmeiit, under date the I9«h in<>t*.int. to aiipriint Item. Alexander Cun 
niiigh.iiii, of the coips of Fngiiieers, to he an Asbist, to the executive otiicer of the 5lh 
division depaiiment of public woiks 

1 lie iiiideriiieiiiioned ollieers have returned to thefr dntv on this estahllshment, 
witlioot pre'indire to their lank, by pcrnilssloit of the HoiiMile the roiiitol Diieriois 

ratOHiii Thntnas>MrKenzie Caiiipbell, of the S9th Regt. N. I : date of ariival at 
Foil R illlaiii,?lili May, 1«8l 

Ahsisiani Siireeon William Miller Buchanan, M. D., ot tbe Medical Department: 
ditto, ‘24lb May, 1834. 

No 117 of IH34.— The Honorable the Vice Piesidrut in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions : 

68ih Kegt N. I.- Lient Bdwaid Jackson, fdeeeated.) t" he Captain of a Company, 
and Fiiblitii Kobert Molesworih Gninell to he Lieut, fiom tbe J3lh May, 1834, in 
buevesbion to rapiaiii G. H. M Dalby, deceased 

Lieut Christopher 8imson Mating to he Captain of a Company, and Ensign 
Stephen \ itioii to be Lirot., from the 33d Maj , 18d4, in succession lo Captain B. Jack' 
son, deceased. * 
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raiirnin Cfonre Dempster .tolin%|An^, nf the 25tb Hfet. N. I., has retnrneif to hf» 
diifv oil rlim e«r.il»li8hmeiir, without pr<‘|itfttce to hi6 tank, Jiy permission of the lloiior- 
abl(* the ^mirt of Directors ; dale of arrival at Fort William, 28th May, 1884. 

The following appoinitiient is made in the Ordnance Coinniissariat Depaifment; 

8iili-rondurloi Ortard Irvine to he Artina Conductor, vice J. Laiv, promoted to 
full rofidnctMr in Oeiieral Oiders, No. 78. dated the fiHb March last, in succession 
to I. Maiiin. tiansferted to the pensfoii estahltshinent. 

Mr. John Doiican is appointed an Assistant Overseei In the depaitmenr of 
pnhlie wiiiks, on the salary allowed for that rank, and aitiiched to the 2d division, 
sice Mr lliley, who did not avail tiiinself (tf the appointment 

J. STUAltr, Depy. Seny. to Govt. Mily. iTept. 


f?F:N/:ffAL ORDERS 

KY MAJOU OENEKAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head Quarters, Vntcutta, I %t May, 1834 
The Cawnpnrc Division Older of the ipib ultimo, direriini; Biipernumerary 2d 
I lent J r. Phillips to do duty with the 8d Battalion of Aitilleiy at Canmpore, is 
confirmed. 


lit ad Quartern, f'alcutta, 2d May, 1881. 

The iindermeiitioiied olllcers have leave of absenre : 

'Ith lte:>r N. I.-F.nsia*i J. G Gaitskeil, from 18ib Apiil to 25ih November, to 
proceed to .Simla, on medical certifleaie. 

22d Reel. N I - Captain G. Tempier, from lOlli May to 10th August, in exten- 
sion, to remain at Goruekpore, on piivate affairs. 

Head Quartern, Calcutta, 3d May, 1884. 

ERBATDitf —In General Orders of the 25tb ultimo, presrrihine rules for the pie- 
paration of public doeiimeiita for Head -Quarters, /or ** Jth of the breadth of the sheet,** 
read “ itii of the breadth of the page.** 

The undermentioned ofilcer has leave of absence: 

2d Cornpanv 1st Bairahon Artlllety— 2d Lieut. R. Smyth, from 27tb Apiil to 2nh 
June, to visit Tlrboot, on piivaic affairs. 

Head Quarters, CaleuHa, 3th May, 1634. 

The Ma|or General in eommand of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow'- 
ing General Ordei, winch was Issued to His Majesty's Hegiinents 'in India on the 2d 
instant, be published to ilie Amiy : 

Valent ta, 2d May, 1834. 

GKNERAL ORDF.U. 

No 797 —At a General Court Martial, leabseiiiMed at Secrnie, Benares, on 
Thursday, the 20th day of February 1881. Captain John Whitlam, of His Majesty's 3d 
Regiment, (or Buffs) was arraingerl on the following Chaiee 

Charge. — ** With conduct disgtacefiil to the chaiacier of an officer and a gentle, 
man. In having been intnxualed, or coiiMderably under the iiifiiieiire of liquor, .so as 
to expose himself in the eyes of the men of the Regiment, on duty iindet arms, on the 
march of the Regiment from Suckree towards Gungapersard, on the uioining ot the 
l7th of December 1838." 

fV/r/f/'/ijT-'-** 1 he Court, upon the evidence before it, finds the prisoner Captain 
John Whittain, of His Maiesty's 3d Regiment, (or Bnffs) guilty of being ennsiderahly 
under the influence of liquor, so as to expose himself in the eyes of the men of the 
Regiment, on duty under aims, on the march of the Regiment from Siickiee t<»- 
wards Gungapersard, on the morning of the I7tb December, 1888, but acquits him of 
the lest of the charge. 

Sentence —** The Conit having found the prisoner Captain John Whitlam, of His 
Majesty's .Id Regiment, (or Bulls) guilty of so much of the charge as stated above, sen- 
tences linn to be cashiered *' 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W C BBNTINCK. Commander In Chief. 

Captain Whitlam will be stiiick off the strength of His Majesty's 3d (Buffs) Regi- 
ment on the dav his sentence shatl he made known to him. 

By Older of His Excellency the Right Honorable the Commander In Chief. 

(Signed) R. 10RRF.NS, Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

» J. R. LDMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of tho Army. 
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Head ffuarter^t Calcutta, dth May, I8S4* 

The Major Geiierat in command nf tlio Forces 10 pi tovdiiect that the follow* 
iiie General Order, which was issued tu liis MiUebi>'s lie^iuieiils 111 India on the fftii 
iiist., be published to the 4riii) : 

Calcutta, ith May, 1931. 

*GRNERAL OltDEIt 

No. 7 tf 8 .— At a General Coint Martial, re asseinliied at Secrole. Benares, on 
Wednesday the l^lh day of February, IhSl, Private Itichard Shields, of His Majesty's 
3d Reciiiieiit, (or Biiflfs) was airaiiined on the followiiii: cbante 

(.ViO»;re.— ** Wiili having, on the Isi of Noveriihei, 1333 , at Berhainpoie, alriiek 
with his clenched fist Color Sergeant Donald Monisson, of the same (onipaiiyra 
violent blow, without the slightest piovocatioii, when In the **aeciitioii of his duty." 

ITpoii which charge the Couit came to the following decisinii : 

Finding —''The Couit, upon the evidence beiore It. finds the ptisouer Pi ivate 
Richard Shields, of His Majesty’s 3d Uegiiueut, (or Buffi) guilty of the charge prefeiied 
against him. 

Sentence.--** The. Court sentence the prisoner Private Richard shield*, of His 
Majesty’s 3d Regiiiieiit, (or Buffs) to suffer solitary imprisonment toi the peiiod of 
eight (8) calender nioiitlis in such place as Ills Excellency the Right lioiiotable th« 
Coininander in Chief may be pleased to appoint.*’ 

Not confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Geiil. In command of the Foices. 

Remarks bt the Major Grneral in Command or the Forcrs. 

It appears by the proceedings that Captain Stewart, the Captain of the prisoner’s 
company, sat as a ileinber of the Conrt; that he was challenged by the piisonei, who 
submitted that Captain Stewait had previoiislv examined the witnesses on both sides, 
and had expressed a wish that the ptisonei should be tiled by a General Couit Martial 
instead of a district one: this is not denied; but the Court ovei ruled the objection, 
Goiisideriiig that Captain Stewart had only perfoimed hisdniy in the exaininaiioii. 

I lie pilsoner’s challenge was no impuiatioti against the integiity of Captain Stewart, 
bnt implied that 8ii<h an evainiiiation might bring Inin to the Court with preformed 
opinions, and that his expressed wish for a General Couit Martial on the prisoner, 
instead of adistiict one, that is, tor a Couit of the highest powers of punishiueiit, 
was an indication of Captain Siewait’s opinion of bis guilt, iiiasiiiuch as it contemplated 
the extent of liis piinishnient. 

i ciiicurwlth the piUoner; and admitting the force of the objection, cannot coiifiim 
the sentence of a Court thus constituted. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Sd ) li. rORKbNS, Col., Adjt. Geiil. H. M. Foices in India, 

Head-Quartern, Calcutta, 7th May, 1834. 

The Major Geneial in conimand of the Forces Is pleased to dir ct, that the follow- 
ing Geiural tiider, which was limed to ins Majesty’s Kegiineuts iii India uu the Otb 
instant, be published to the Arnn : 

Calcutta, 9th May, 1831. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

NO 7P9. — At a General Court Martial held in continuation at Berhampore on the 
39th March, 1884, Piivate James Prior, of His Majesty’s 38th Regiment, was airaigiied* 
oil the following charge:— 

Charge.—'* For nnsoldfcMIke conduct, in striking Sergeant Major Richard 
Whitehead, 7Bd Regt. N. I.. a blow on the bead, at Beibanipoie, on the lith March, 
1834, the Sergeant Major being his superior offleer. In the execution of Ins office.” 

ITpon which charge the Court Ga*oe to the following decision : 

Oplnton.— * The Court, upon the evidence befoie them, ate of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private James Pi lor, of His Majesty's 88th Regiment, \» guilty t>f the charge 
pieferred against him ; but the Court find, that the offence was not committed 011 the 
Jlth, but oil the 10th of March 1334. 

Sentence.—** The Court sentence the prisoner Private James Prior, of His 
Majesty’s 38th Regiment, to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of (2) two veais* 
ui such place as theauihoilty confirming this sentence shall be pleased lo diiect.” 

Approved : the solitaiy imprisonment reduced to eight months. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. In command of the Forces. 

Before the same Court, on the same day. Private William Moors, His Majesty’s 
86tb Regiment, was arraigned on the following rbarge * 

Charge,— for iinsoldier like conduct, on the evening of the 18th Inst, in stiiking 
Corpoial Wm. Nickliiisou reveral blows, his supeilor officer, in the CKeouiiou orbit 
office.” 

fieihampore, 20tb March, 1834. 
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Upon which charge the ^Aiirt came to the followinie decision : 

Finding.—*' I he r.oiiri upon the evidence before ibenf, are ofopinion, that the pri- 
soner Piivate William Moors, of the 3d company, His M^est}’s 88tb Reaiiiiept, is 
' guilty of the charge piefericd against him. 

Sentfnce.-'* The Court seiiteiice the pi isoiier private Wiliiam Moors, of No. 3 
company, His Majesty's 3Hh Regt .to snlTer aolliarv imprisonment for the period of 
twelve calendai nioiit«j, iii such place as the aiuhorityccoiiflrmliig this sentence sbaii be 
pleased to direct." 

Approved : the solitary impiisonment reduced to eight months. 

fSigned^l JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. in command of the Forc^. 

Before the oame Court, on the Stst March 1S3I, Private John Ashcroft, of His 
Majesty's SSib Realineiit, was arraigned on the following charge 

Charte.—** For nnsoldier-like conduct, on the evening of the istb instant, in 
striking Sergeant T. McGuire, of the same Regt , his superior officer, in the execution 
of his office " 

l^pon which charge the Court came to the following decision: 

^Finding The Court upon the evidence before them, aie of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private John Ashcroft, of No. 4 oompany. Ills Majesty's 38th Kegt. is guilty 
of the chaigc preferred against Inin. 

Xentenve. -'* 1 he Court sentence the prisoner Private John Ashcroft, of No. 4 
compaiiv, His Majesty's 38th regiment, to suffer solitary Imprisoiiiiient for the peiiod 
of flS) eighteen calendar months, in such place as the anthoilty confirming this sen- 
tence shall be pleased to direct." 

Approved : the solitarj imprisonment reduced to eight months. 

(Signed) JAMBS WATSOW, Maj. Genl. In command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R TORRENS^ Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

Ji R. LUMLBT, Col. Adjt. Genl* of the Army. 


Head Quarters » Calcutta t %fh May, 1884. 

The rules laid down in General Orders by the Commander in rhief of the Olh 
June 1884. and in the memorandum published in General Orders of the 95ib of the 
same month, having been aitendeded with inconvenience, gie revoked, under instruc- 
tions from the Right Honorable the Commander In ChKf ; and the Major General 
ill command of ibe forres is pleased to direct, that, in fiilnie. the proreediiigs of all 
Geneial Courts Martial shall be tianMiiitted, sealed, by the Deputy Jude Advocate 
General, or person officiating as such, to the Judge Advocate General, agreeably lo 
the Inslrnctions contained in General Orders by the Cominandei in Chief of the 7th 
April. 1884. 

All Casualty Rolls of European Non-Coinnilssloiied officers nr soldiers intended 
for the Adjutant Geneial’s office, aielo he prepared according to the form laid down 
ill General Orders by the Commander in chief of the 16th October with the 
siibstitntion of the words '* Term of service/* for “ f erin of Contracted Service," In 
the sixteenth column. 

Assistant Apothecary Thomas Nnlty (new promotion) is directed to join and do 
duty at the^jeiicral Hospital, until further ordeis. 

AsslAtant Apothecary Marcus Hackerdon, (new promotion) will continue at Meerut, 
and do duty under the orders of the SuperioteDding Surgeon, until further oiders. 

Hngpital Apprentices James Sbeels and John Burns, at preaent attached to His 
Majesty’s 44tb Boot, having been reported unfit for the Sei vice from their dissolute 
and disorderly habits, aie to be struck off the strength of the Subordinate Medical 
department, from the date of the publication of tbh Order at Chinsnrab. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence. 

S6th R. N. I.— Ensign T. H. Hunter, from ISth January to 30th March, in exten- 
sion, to enable him to rejoin bis Reglmdnt at Hiiiiingabad. 

let Regt. Light Cavalry — A ssisttilt Surgeon G. Anderion, from ISlh Apiil to istb 
Oct., to vidi Musoorie, on ikiedical certificate. 

td Brigade Horae Artillery— Brevet Captain W. R. Maldinan. from 1st Maicli to 
Slst Aogaair to visit Calcutta, on argent private affairs. N. B.— This cancels tbe Jleavr 
framed to Cfiptalib>Blildmafi, In Gepenl Orders of the ittb December last. 
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Htad^Qiurters, Caieufta, 9ih Map, 1634. 

UHder fnitmctlotii from tb« RIgbt Honorable tbe Commander In CblrC ttte Major 
General Commanding the Forces directs, that all appllcalioiis for Regiuietiial 6lalf 
Anpointmeiits iii the Honorable Compaa|*s Seivice be addressed to tbe Adjutant 
General of tbe Aruky. 

Tbe Meeiutt DivUion Order of tbe Sgd ultimo, directing Assistant Surgeon T. 
Scott, on being relieved fiom the medical charge oftbe 40t)i llegt. N. I., to proceed to 
Agra, abd place himself under tho4irdera of ibe Superintending Surgeon at that 8t|i. 
tioM, Is confirmed. 

1 be Pliiapore Division Order oftbe SSth nit., appointing Sfaalfcb Asmnt Allee^ 
Native Doctor, to ditb Regiment Native Infantry, to fill a vacancy, Is confirmed. 

The Presidency Division Older of tbe saib nit., dliectlng Assistant Apothecary J. 
Marshall to act as Assistant Apothecary and Assistant Steward to a Detachment of His 
MaJescj’s 38ib Foot, proceeding from Fort William to Berhampore, is confiimed. 

Assistant Apothecary J. Marshall Is posted to tbe Hospital of His Maje«i)*s 38tb 
Foot, vice Woodwaid deceased.. 

Sub Conductor Joseph Vyall, lately promoted. Is posted to tbe Arsenal, and di- 
rected to Join. 

Corpoial George Faicbnie, Laboratory man In tbe Delhi Magazine, Is promoted to 
Sergeant. 

Gunner John Fitzpatrick, of the Invalid Veteran Company, Is permitted to reside 
at Mirzapore, and -draw Ins pay f>oni the Benares Pay Office. 

Sliaik Hiisseii AIM, late a patient In tbe Insane Hospital at Benare«, god formerly 
a Sepoy In the 33dRegr. N. 1., Is trausfered to the Pension Bstablisbment, from the 
ist instant. 

The Cawiipore Division Order of the SSlb nitimo, sanctioning an egcbaiige of 
situations between Shaikh Tegh Allee and Kaley Khan (td) Native Doctors, by which 
the fortiiei is appointed to do duty with tbe 6th Regt. Light Cavalry at Cavrnpore, and 
tbe latter is posted to tbe 98ib Regt. N. U at Snltanpore, Oude, is conflrmed. 

The leave of absence granted to Capt. B. Maisball, of tbe Tlst Regt. N. f., In 
General Orders of the 'loth Feb. last, ts cancelled, from tbe lAtb 'instant, at bia 
request. « 

The iindermeiitioiied officers have leave of absence : 

I nrantiy— Unposted Knsign 8. W. Bullcr doing duty wlib 141b N. f.» from SOth 
Apiil to SOth Dec., to visit the Hills North of Deyrah Dhoon, on medical cerllflcate. 

Ist, Local Horse^ Local Lieut, and Adjntiot J. Sfciqner, fromlsl May to Slat Oct*, 
to visit Simla, on iitedical ceriiffcite. 

Bead-Quarters, Calcutta, lOlA JIfap, 1834* 

Tbe Sangor Division Order of the S6tb ultimo, directing Assistant Surgeon J. H. 
Dallas, M. D., to do duty, on bis arrival at Baitool, with tbe ISO* Regt. N. I., is 
confirmed. 

Tbe leave of absence, for six' months, granted to Llent. J. SiMinore, of the ssd 
Regt N. I., Ill Geiieial Orders of tbe 38Cb .Feb. 1813, Ik to be considered as having 
colli riienced on tbe S3d, instead df tbe IStb March 1883, and ended on tbe SM, Instead 
of tbe IStb September last. 

Tbe undermeiuloaed Offlcers have leave of absence : ' 

20 tb negt. N. I.—Enslgii A. B. Morris, from SOtb, April to ffOtb November, in 
exienaion, to visit tbe Hills North of Deyrah, on medical ceriiAcate. 

371 b Regt. N. I.—Mqjor R, Fernie, from Iffth May to SStb November, to visit 
Simla, on medical cerilffcate. ' . 

6 let Regt, N. I. -Bnslgn W. H. flyvea, from 1st March to 5tb Apiil, in extension, 
to enable him to rejoin. 

36th Kegt. N. I.— Llent. T. F. Flemylng, from laLMay to isth December, tn 
remain at Benares, on medical certlffcate, and to enable bim to rejoin. 

6ist Regt. N. l.'-capt. K. Stewait, firoiik'tbe SOIli Anne to tOlb Dec., to visit the 
Presidency, preparatory to applying for fniloagb. 

Bead^Quarters, Otteuttd, Wh JRiy, 18S4. 

Bnrign C, B. Goad, of itae 45tb, la removed to the 6tih Regt, N. f. at bia owa 
request. 

Tbe Major General In Cfftnmand oftbe Forces Is pleated to malip the .foltoirtdi 

Promotions : 

841b Regiment Native Initntry.-^'Jemtdar Gyadeen Ptttnck to be Snbtdar, and 
Havildar Dyahiam Opndea to be Jemadar, Rom the l4Ui March 183^, vice Olrwai 
Slut, deceased. 
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iAiiik Jalfi^r Ally, Trooprr, Ath LUht dvalry. baTlai been pronooneed a Malfn- 
rrrr by a^ppctal Mpdical Commlltcp, la lo be dtachpried tbe aeivlce. froin the date 
•f ilip piihllcaiton of ilila order at llatira. 

Tbp findprmeplloiied Offleera have leave ofahaence : 

401b Heat N. I — Eaalin J. T. Wilcoa, from aoth May to 90lb Octobey, Id ex> 
tension, to lemalii at tbe Preuldency, on private affairs. 

Ratnciiih L«>cal Battalion* - Local Llent. R. Drlng, from Jat May to latJuly, to 
flail Caleotta« on argent private alTalra# • 

//rati-^vrfera, CateuUm, t5fA Majf, IfM. 

At a Baroppan General Cettri Martial, reassembled at Dlnapore on tbe 0th day of 
March 1894, ofwbleh Major J, Thomson, Sfst N. 1. Is President, Private Edward 
getcliflpld, of Me Enropean Begt. was arraigned on the following charge 

f’Aerge.'— ** With highly nnsotdier like conduct as follows : 

■* With maUngerlna, In having, at Olnapove, between tbe fifteenth flAth) day of 
November, one tbonsand elebt hundred and ihtrtytbree (1833) and the fifth (5tb) day of 
Tebrnary, one thousand eight hundred and thlrtyrfour, (1884) feigned that he was snffpr- 
liig under paralysis, and alien ailon of mind ; such being mAre pretenpe for the purpose 
of evading tbe performaiiee of Ills duty as a aoldter." 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding and dentine^.--** Tbe Court have maturely weighed and considered tlic 
evidence produced on the part of tbe prosecution, together with ivhai tbe piisoner has 
firged in bis defence, and the evidence In support of It, Is of opinion, that be, Piivate 
Edward fletcbfleld, Bnropean Itegiment, is guilty of all and every oait of the charge pre. 
ferred against him, and do therefore sentence him to snlTer imprisonment for six (0) 
calendar months.** 

Approved; the Imprisonment to have effect from the date of the sentence. 

(Signed) JAMB8 WAT80N, Major Oenl. in Command of the Forces. 

At a Bnropean General Conrt Martial, asapuibled at gecrole, Benares, on Mon* 
day the Sd day of February, lg|4, of which Lieut Cot, W. Noit, SSili Reut. N. i., is 
President, Gunner Pati Irk 0*ffrlen, of the 1st company Ist battalion of Aitiilery, w.ts 
.arraigned on the following charge:-* 

Fharge,-^** Wlili having, in tbe Military caiifonmant of Snltaiipore, Benaies, on 
the iifght of the first (Itl) or morning of the second (gd) day of January, one tlionvand 
eight biuidred and tbirtyfonr, (1634) nnlawfnlly, wilfnlly and maliciously poisoned 
and moidered Julia 0*Brt'en, camp follower, and wife, or leputed wife of the said 
Quniier Patrick 0*Brleti, by nnlawfally, wilfully and maliciously admiiiistcriiiK to 
ber opium, which caused her death at tbe time and place aforesaid ** 

Upon which charge the Court came to the follnwlng decision : 

Finding.-^** The Court, upon the evidence before it, finds the prisoner Gnniier 
Patrick O'Brien, of the Art (1st) compnny first (Ist) battalion of Artillery, nut guilty 
of the charge preferred against him, and aennits him accordingly.*' 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Oenl. In Command of the Forces. 

The prisoner to he released and to retnru to his duty. 

By order of. Major General Watson. 

J. R. LUMLBY, Col. AdjU Genl. of the Army. 

Hfad-Quarters, (JaleuHa, \fith Afop* 1834. 

At a Bnropean General Conn Martial, a'scipi^l'A at Saiigor on Monday the 3ri 
day of March, 1884, of which Major D* Dowle, Sd Rec|. N. I., Is Piesident, Paik 
•Bergeant Thomas Smith, of the Ordnance Deparimeoj, attached to the Saugar Magaame, 
was arraigned on the following charge:-- 

Vharge.—** With manslaughter. In having, at Saiigor, on tbe evening of the 10th 
of January 1884, feloniously and wilfully killed Fatieea, a native camp-follower, by 
atrtking and beating him repcatgdly with bis Bands, apd pushing him violently against 
a wall, of which attlktog, beating, and pushing, the said FuMcea then and tbgre Im- 
mediately died.** 

■ Upon which charge tbe Conrt came to the following decision : 

Finding.—** The Omirt bavins maturely considered the evidence before ft. Is of 
opinion, Jbat the prisoner Park Sergeaal Thomas ilpUh* of the ordnance Depart- 
mriit, Sattger Magacine, Is galUy of manslaughter, In tbe manner and Instances me n- 
tioned Mrtjie charge, ffltli the cxcepilon of the following * and pnahlog him violently 
agfilnaia wall,**of which excepted Instance the court acquits him. 

^ '4ipffRfe.~**.Tbe Conrt hsvtag fhond the priswier auiliy to the extent above 
:Mmoned, sentf wees him. Park aergeaiit Thomas fimlih. Ordnance Department, Saiignr 
'fmipfiylne,'to receive a ponlshment of Imprisonment f«r thepeilod of three (3) Calen- 
dar nifinibs, In such place as His Excellency tbe Commander In Chief, or offleer 
CejBBMindfiig ilie Forces, may direct." 
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Kfcommendation of the Ttfiirr.—** From the allefiiiiag, i^ireoniitaiicet apparen 
In tble case, ili« Court •ttoiigly Tecoiiimcii«>t ibe prlaoner ip me merciful coaMdemlloB 
of the Coinmaiider In Chief, or oUlcer eomiRaadliif the fore'ea.** 

Approved : the imprUonment to he calcalated from the date of the Penfenee. 

(Planed) JAMES WATSON, Major Gen. In eonniand of the Forcea. 

Path Seigeant Smith la to anderfo the Impiiaoninent airarded at Saagor. 

The following removaU and poallneaare made In the Regt. of 'Artillery : 

lat Lieut. O. H. D)ke. from the 4th Company 6th, to the 4ib €«»mpaay Sd 
Battalluii, vice O. H. Bwinley, from the latter to the former. 

Peiialniied Havlldar Dhamoo it permitted to leaide and draw hia Penaioa at Bar> 
rackpore, instead of Chittagong, and Penaloaed Sepoy Sanoolah at Chittagong, Inaiead 
of Barrackpore. 


Head-Quarter's, Calcutta, I7fA Afep, isa4. 

Tho Major Oeneral In Command of the Forces it pleased to, make the followltig 
removals and po^tiiics ; 

Lieut, rol- T Mm ray. (on Furloogfi) from the Ittb to the 58d Regt. N..1. 

Lieut. Col. W. W. Moore (new promotion) to the Igth Regt. N* !• 

Lieut. Col J. A. Hodgson, from the 49tb to the 68ih Regt. N. I. 

Lieutenant rnlunel C. U. Skardoii, fToni the SSih'lo the 49tb Regt. N. I. 

Under the orders of Government, the foll«*witig indivIdiiHls are to be stiuck oBtbe 
Town Majoi*s List, being present with their Coips, and considered available fof;Regi- 
menial duly whenever required : « 

Seigeant Joseph Haiioagan, Head Writer, Asst Adjt. Genl.'s OfRce, Arilllery#) Ser- 
geant William Deaie, 1st Asst ditto dl«to ditto. Sergeant J. S. Tail, 2d Asst, ditto 
diito ditto. Gunner Francis Moore, 8d Asst ditto ditto ditto. Sergeants Richard 
and lleniy Speare, Writers In the OAce of the Select Committee of Aritliciy 

Uflicers. 

Meer Koodrut Allee, Native Doctor, attached to the 65th Native Infantry, having 
been reported iiiiAt foi his situation, ik to be discharged Ibe Seivice, fiom tho date 
of the publication of tins order at Mhuwi 

The undermentioned Otncen have leave of absence t . 

orb liegt. N. f ~ Major J, Fagan, fioin 9gd April to 15tb Nov., to romain at 
Nosseerabad, for ihr purpose of adjusting the uccouiitB conneclud with his latu ap- 
pointment of Deputy Pay Master. 

63 d Regt. N. I.'- Lieut, and Adjutant R* Houghton, from 80th April to Both ppt., ta 
proceed on the river and eventnaily to the Presidency, on medical certificate, prepar* 
aiory to appljing for leave to sea. 

67th Regt N I, —Ensign C. E. Goad, from SOili April to 31st May, to remain at 
Agra, on medical ceitiflcate, 

European Uegt.— tieiil intr. and Qr. Master J. G. Gerrard, from 1st June to 31st 
July, to visit Bliaugulpore and Paroeah, on private affairs. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, I9th May, 1S34. 

The Major General In Command of the Forces It pleased to direet. that no Native 
Nvn-Cominiisloned Officer or Soldier aball, on any occaslcn, be diacbarfcd from the 
Service after having suffered Corporal punishment, nniil be sbAll he reptxked ibo- 
roughly lecovered from the effects of It by Abe medical ofllcur of the Keglnienl. , 
Willi reference to General Orders by the CommuBder In Chief , of . tho Tilb Sept. 
1S20, the Ma}or General in Command of ihb Force# Is pleased to direct, that In all 
cases of siilrlde, Ibe opiuloii of Coorta of Inqntit, is to the sniiity< or iBsiBity of the 
individuals, be Invariably lecurded. 


The Major General In Command of the forees Is pleased lo direct, that ihuTollAW. 
ing General Order, wlilrh was Issagd to Ivis HEiesty^ ReglmoBMln India, ub the iTth 
last., he pabtlshed to the Army t ' ' \ ' 

Calcutta, nth May, 1814 . 

' OBNBRAL CMtDBR. 

No. fffiS.— Ala General Court Miriial, held at Bcrraekpofo.ho Tuesday the p9d 
day of Apt II 1834, private Patrick ByrdUf^uf Capiaia 4lB8wot1llh'r*'CdmpiRjr^ His 
Maiesti’s 44tb Regiment, was arialgded on cuu folfusrtBg ChBhidl'b^ ' ^ ‘ 

Isf.--** With having been drnnk fnd flmopf In muaeks at ?GMnmah,. on. the id 
of A PI II 1834, and strnck Private Garret ComerRir^, and SeijdanMdwiid Behan, oi 
His Majesty *44ih Reglfnent : ibis being the bflb Instancajbfdruiifcannessmtiau^u Isi of 
May 1888 Inclusive, and theieby constltutliig an act of habltaal diaokeniiesB-^the^pro- 
vlom IniUncei having taken place as follows ; vis. 
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1st May ISSSoDrunk on ffveBlUK Parad«» 

19th June 1^33— Drank nt the Cnmoiandinc Officer'* Onarten. 
irihJnly 1833.— Orook and itrlking private Btarr, and drank and Diaklng a noiat 
at dinner hour. 

list November l83S-Dmnk knd abaent Dmh Parade. 

a<f.— With unioldier like and InaahorAiiaitb .conduct at Cbioanrah on ib^ ISthof 
April IS14| nrhile a Prisoner in the Onard, : InVakvinc on the Hist charge beiiif lead to 
him by Regimental deraeant Ma)or« gniOChed the Copy of the Charge ont of the «er. 
geant Ma)o>*s band, and tom , It to pieces, aaylnf, M wl I have a General Court afartlal» 
and yon may co and fell the Cdnmandiog Officer I have tain up the i.rliDa,' or ivordf 
to tbatefTaci." 

Upon which Charges the Coart came to the foltowind'd^man t 
/Hitdtnp*— ** Thi Conrt, npon Oie evidence before them, and the Pilioner'a, plea 
of guilty, are of opinloii. that the prisoner Private Patrick Byrne* of Captain Aina* 
worth's Company, Hlh Majesty's 44th Regiment, Is 

" On the first charge, gnilty. * 

** On the second charge, gnilty. 

^enfcnce.— " The Ooart fentenee the Prisoner Private Patrick Byrne, of Captain 
Ainsworth's Company, His Majesty's 44Ui Regiment, to be deprived of the allowance 
in II *0 of Beer or Liqoor, for the period olf (js) twelve monihe ; and further to suffer 
solitary imprisonment for period m (ffji all Calender' months, li^ such place ab the 
authority confirming this stnicnee ahfUl Implbisctl tp direct," 

Arpproved and CnnfirMcd, 

fSd.) JAMBfi WAT80N,viiii|,0mi. fageeinaiaiMlofiainrorccs. 

By order of MjJor General Watson, 1 • > > 

(Sd.) R. TORRENS, Co|«, AdJt,,G«i,.H. ffi, rnrccs in India. 

By order of Major Gnneral Watson, 

J« B. LUMLEY, Colonel* GcnL of the Army. 


The Mhow Station Order of (he 30i)h f eptemher last, appointing Lieutenant w. 
Maegeorgh, of tfaa 71st Regt. N. l,t^«to ofiktnla as Deputy Judge Advoc.>to at a 
Enropmn Gcneial Conrl Martial, Is eonflfoieil.* . 

The General Order of the fi4th nlilmo ftmovlng Conductor E. Treston from the 
Magazine at Agra to that at Delhi, li, at the reeoQMitendhtlon of the Military Board, 
rancallcd { and bo will accordingly oontinne pcimanent Conductor in the Aara Magazine. 
This cancels the leave graated to Mr. Treatoa'In General Orders of the S4tb alilmo. 
The noderme ntlooed officers have leave of absence ; 

13th Regt. N. I,— LleUt. Interpreter and Gnarier Master W. Hnnter, from lAth 
April to SOtb December, to visit Simla, on medical certificate.— N. B.. This cancels 
the leave granted to Llent. Hunter, In General Orders of the loth ultimo. 

aatb Rett. N. 1,— Lleot. C. R. Brown, DtmiSd May to Sd September, to visit Delhi,, 
dta private allhirs* „ 


Seuid-Quarterg, Calcuttmt SWA Afep* 1334. 

The Preaideacy Dlvtslen Order of the isili iBBtaat, dlr^t^tlng Aaslstsnt Apothecary 
John PIUS, of Hit MSlefty's 44 ib Foot, to act as ApothMry, In the room of Apothecary 
HodgUnson, appointed to the Medical Depffint Agra, la confirmed. 

The District Order by Brigadier J. Tombs, CompHtAfilnt the Rsjpoofanah Field 
Force, directing Gabon Cbond Patack, Native Doctor; layallded from tho lit May, to 
couilQoa to dodoty with the SSd Rogt. N. 1., Is confined. ^ 

Aasislant Saifoon G. O. Rankin, nt prascin attached to tho SSib Regt. N. I* Is 
directed to proeaad. to oawnpore, and dodntynador tha iapcrlntending Surgeon at 
that atatlon. 

Surgeon J. F, Ri^ld (ov ftirloagh) is rspmved G^om the iStb,,attd nested to the 
SStb Regt, N.'I. llarteoa II, Burt, M, IL Is removed from shp latttr, and posted to 
tha former Corpt, which Iw will Join funhfrlGi at Bonarea. 

The leave of ahiCiiiW'fmBted 101111001.0. H. Fagnmeitho Cerps of 'EngliioorC, in 
General Ordera of thfi Id. nlilmo, la eancollad from the Sdlh of April, at his request. 

The MalorGonc^ in 'command of tho.Csista It pleased to make the following 


promotion. 

7th Bm 
April ISSA, vice 
The 


pfcsMiiaiijl^ argent prtvato alNIffh 


.-‘HavUdar Adichm Khsn to he Jemadsr, from the isad 
Ailte, dneeagad* 

jd oflicork li^leaya of gbieace i 

tapt. G. WHaSi, from idih May to iMh ieptawher, to fisit iba 
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roih Regu N. I.— Lfentrad Adjt. P. Harriii from ISth May Co 15tb Noyember* In 
•iCension, to raniain at Mottoorle, oi< ibedleil ooriiilcatet ' ' . ^ 

aoib Regt. N. i.-Mnstkn CkA. Morna, ftam tith^iap lall*Ab|tiit. to remain at 
tbe Preildaney, on medical eertldcace. 

latb Rrgt N. 1.— Lieut* Interpreter and Qadrtor^Mutdr C. Rrowa, ftom Id Jana 
to I5tb Deceniber« in exteneioi^ to rgmain at Jnbbaipora»on private aAlrs. 

^ BfHtd^arttrs, 4rnx» Wd4.J r 

« Itie to be eontt^retf u a ttandlnf tbai tbe RrliaiHnr’Loe oin'eer cominind- 
ing I be Troopa at Defbl aball btvii Jtia Moartera in iba 'catfiobmem* • , 

The auentloti of ComolaMIng ofli^a' la palled to uia deneral Ordara by tba 
Coaimander m Gbtef» of tbe^lim ' jenoary liit» and U it to be d^nctly undereUtodt 
tbatj witb exception to paHodIdM Reporta and Raturnti all dpcunenta wbaievc;r fiom 
commanding oncers of KOgldieuiai dtoi bfef to be craOBmUied throath be preacrlM 
channel of Oflicera commanding 8tattona» bri|tdeaft and divialona. 

1 lie natoie of any emergenciea rendering a deviation from thia Order neceatary* 
If to be fully explained lu tranamiiting an* tpplftbtton direct. 

BrUadler J, Toiilb'e DiaCrlct Order of the Id. Instant, appointing^ Sudhie, Latcar, 
lata of the lit cpmpgny of tHoneera, add pow dotbg dpty - with tpoad N.. 1. to the* 4(b 
Regt. Light Cavalry, from tile lit fnatabt, to dllngiuMcy, fa confirmed. 

The aervicea of Lieut. H. Vetch, of the dim 'M*:!*' Ming no longer renulred with tbc 
dsiam Light lufantiy, that olDcer'tV|li''PddMd •the Regiment to which he 

belonga ajt Nuueerabad. , i -V .. . 

The leave of ahagnaa grgntod'to tJtfrnat' R. I,, ^dvfthome, . of the 7ib RegL Light 
Cavaliy, In General Ordara of the I8th February Itat, la MlnChned athia own reqoeaL . 

The Mafor Oanoral In, edmanaad of the fptpei,|» plagKd'Yo^.mabp the lolipwing 
dppiftlinenr. . 

65th HegUamt JVkiii}§ 'ikfiSHiir9»'^Tktf9 twrag Ho bdtHnad OIBcer preaent, Rn- 
elgn H. G. George, of the iltb Hegc. N. I., to *aft aa Interpreter and Qaarter ffaatar, 
during the abaence of Liant. J. Awdry, on civil dioplpj^, ^ ^ ^ . 

By order of Mgfor General If atadp, 

1. n. tUMLlY, cobtati, *4K..oai. tt ttw Mr. 




eOVERNMSNT tfOTtFlCATtONS, 4-e. . 

ORDERS BY THE HONORABLR THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUN'CID.' 
JUUIOIAI. %ND RsTBMUB DsrAATMBNT* SO JUNKi 18S4* 

The officers lii»e obtained leave of absence lirooi their atatlonir * 

Mr D. Hriiivle, Joint naaiatiate and Deputy Collector of the Central DIvfalOB 
of Ciiitatk, to the Stb Instant, oi Oiedical cerURcaie, In exlenalon of Ihe lAvn 
feiaiueit to Itlni on the 0tli ulilnio. 

Mr. H w.’ rot tens, Head Aasistatit to the Magistrate And CoUedteir of Meersfy^fOT 
one inoiiili. «n private affaiia. ‘ 

riie Older f Mr. A. ^Cauipheli, commissloiter of Cfrcolt of the 5th or Darelllf 
Divi»i . 11 , directiiia Mr. D. Ttmliis to assntne etiarge of the offlcea of Joint Matlt^th 
aitd Deputy Collector of Plllibheet, In conaetiaence of the Indisposition ofllr. 

'liuiiiihf is appioved. 

Pth JVNt, 1S34. 

If tile to enable Civil Servants on teai-e qf absence within the limits of tio 
Presidency to obtain rethiftaneb bills for their salary on the treasuries neareef 
to their f laces of residence* 

1 'he ilniinrahle the Vice President in Connell la pleased to direct that, Colfeetora 
or other oinceis iii chmae of public treaanrlea ahaltf on the application of eovenanted 
Civil Oilicers of Huveinnientk on leave of absence within the limits ofthe Presidency, 
atiihori/ed to draw iheir pay fioni any such pnbllc tiea<>ttrles, grant remittance hllla 
foi the amount of the allowances of such absent officers upon the Revenue Treasarieo 
noarfM ih«> place ni which they may reside on leave, the bill so grante'i being, how* 
ever, reitilcted >o the net amount of pay due. i, e. minua tbe aeveral dedncildhA 
winch may he made hy Hie Civil Auditor in favor of Government or on aceonnt of. 
fuods &r. which are to he ciedited In the accounts In which tbe allowances iktAy bn 
chiiaeahle to rioverntnent, viz. those of the divisions or alllahs to Which the nffiecra 
uii leave stand appointed. 

1 he hills Cl anted under tills rule to officers who may be on leave on aceountof 
piivate affairs, will he sohjected to a premium of one percent. Dills granted to officers 
who ina> be absent on medical ceriiAcate, will be eaempied from such premium. 

The Honoiable tbe Vice President In Connell baa been pleased to make tbe follow* 
ins appointments : 

Ml. T 4. hhaw Civil and Session Judge of Rongpore. 

Mr A. W. Beghie to officiate as Coiiimisttoner of Revenne and Clronlk of the Tth 
or Hnwieerpnie division. 

Mr. J. Lowls ditto as Civil and Session Judge of Chltlagong. 

Mr w Ciawford ditto as Magistrate and Collector of ihc Soofthern division of 

Buiidlecuiid. 

Ml. Rory ditto as Magistrate and Collector of Rajesbabye. 

air. J. C. Dick ditto as Joint Magistrate and Depnty Collect«*r of Patna, 

Ihe Older of the officiating Commissioner of rircolt of the igtb or MTongbyr 
di'l''luii. directing Mr. H c. Hamilton to aasanse charge of the office of Joint Magla* 
naie and Deputy Collector of Monghyr from Mr. F O. Welle, la approved. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from Ihetr stations : 

Mr. C. Smith, additional Judge of ChltUgong, for 18 moulbs, on medical ceitl. 
llcate, to proceed to tbe Gape of Good Hope. 

Mr. R. Barlow, ('ivll and Session Judge of Rajesbabye, for one month, on nrk 
vate affairs. Mr. W. H. Elliott has been directed to relieve Hr* Barlow from the on^ 
rent duties of the office of Civil and Session Judge. 

Ml. It G. Tuckei, assistant to tbe Magiatrate and Collector of Ailmgurb, for 
two months, on private affairs. 

The leave of absence for one week granted by tbe Jndge of Jeaaore to Hornarain 
Chose, the pilucipal Sudder Anieen of that district, la approved. 

ISjB JONl, IBSd. * 

The following officera have obtained leave of absence from their Station! : 

Mr. J. Morria, Civil and Session Judge of Sbahabad, fdr one month, on medi> 
cal eeitlAcate. Mr. Morris has been aniborlaed to make over charge of ihg enrrefit 
duties of bis offices to a junior assistant. 

Mr . H. Maean, Officiatinc Civil and Session Jndge of Bnndleewid, fbr three monlhs, 
on ditto. Mr. Macan has been tntiiorUed to make over charge of the enrraht datlea of 
hia offlcea to Mr. H« C« Halkett. . y 
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Mr. W. St. Qqtntin QuIiUlu, bead aiiUUnt to the MatUtiatc and Collector nf 
Sarun, for one moiitfi, on ditto, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 7th 
Apnl last. 

Mr. H. C. Metcalfe, asaiftatit to the Magistrate and Collector of Qliaxeepore, for 
one month, on ditto. 

Mr. G. N. Chrek. A^Mstant Surgeon, attached to the Civil Station of Burdwan, for 
three mouths on piivate aflalri, ^ 

S3d 4uns, 1S34. 

Mr. H. T. Owen to he Maxlstrate and Collector of Allyghur. Mr. Owen will 
coptlirae to officlate as f'lvil and Session Judge of Cawnpore nnill fuitber orders. 

Mr. James Davidson to officiate as Mapisirate as well as Collector of Allyghm. 

Mr. O. C. Smyth to ofliclate as a Judge of ibe Court of Sudder Dewaiiny Adawlut 
at the, presidency. . 

|fr. H. W. Toirens to9mclaie as Joint Magistrate and Deputy rollectorof MeeiuL 

The following oolcers have obtained leave of absence from ibeir siailuns : 

Mr. J. Curtis, ofllclailng additional Judge of Biiidwan, for ten days, on private 
affairs. 

* Mr. J. W. Templer, additional Judge of Tirhoot, for two montbs» on medical 
certificate. 

Mr. A« H. Trench, Assistant to the Matlstrate and Collector of Mozufreiiitiggii% 
^rom fpth Jane to 1st Novenibei next, on inedlral certiflcate. 

The leave of absence for one month gianied to Mr. K Barlow, Chil and ^e^sion 
Judge of Kajesbabyet nnder date the 7tb Instaiit, is cancelled at that otUcer's lequesi. 

SOtb Junk, ISSs. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following 
appointment : 

Mr. D. Pringle to officiate, until fmther orders, as Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
CoUeetpr of Mongliyr. 

The following officers hgve obtained .leave of absence from their siailons : 

Mr. B. J Harrington, Civil and Session Judge of Gbaxeepoie, to remain at the 
presidency, for two months, on medical certificate. 

Mr. R. Hampton, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Ghaxeepore* for sin 
mouths, on private affairs. 

Mr. W. L. M. Tuone. AsMstaiit to the Magistrate and Collector of Patna, for one 
month, to visit the Presidency, on pilyate aifaifa. 

C. MACSWBBN, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort IVilliam, General Department, 2d June, 1834. 

Mr. J. B. Ogilvy is appointed to officiate as Deputy Opium Agent In Brliar, or. 
dinarlly sbMioned ajt Sb^eixhatec, diiting the absence of Mr. R. Trotter, or until fur- 
ther oidefs. The appointment is to lake effect from the gtfih ultimo. 

IdTR JUNB,’|S9f. 

The Vice President lit Council is pleased to wake tlie following Appointments : 

Mr. W. P. Paltnkr to he Superintendent of Uw Salt Oolabs atSulkea. 

Mr. 8. G. Palmer to be First Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of Cus- 
toms, Salt and Opiuiit, Sujierinteiident of Sulkea Bali Obowkiea, and Coiieciur of 
Cplcutla ‘Stamps. 

3300 June, IS34. 

Mr. A. C. BldweU Is appointed to offiolS^e as Assistant to the Collector of CJiitonu 
nt CaIcQila, until Mr. Donnelly’s return or fill farther orders. 

Mr. P.dmuud Ford Radcliffe has repotted biy pniyal as t Writer on this Establish- 
ment on the iTtb Instant. 

SOTH JONX, ISM. 

Mr. H. Palmer is nppoiiiled second Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of 
Cnstoma, Salt and Opinrof Siiperlntetsdent of the Western salt Chokies, and Assistant 
to the Shperlntf iideiti of Stamps. 

Mr. George Aleupder embarked fufibf Cape of Good Hope, on the private ship 
JfusMrah Merchant The vessjcl was Ictg by tbcisil(>t«i sen on the lOih Instaat. 

Mr. G. M. Batten took charge of the duty wf officiaiing Deputy Hecretary to 
Government, In ibe Qenefsl Pepnnmcni;, oti ihe IMblustBBt,>the due of Mr. elexan- 
dpt’s catbuhiilQn* 


H, T. PRINSRB, Secy, to GoyL 
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FoBT W|U,IAM. PolITICAI. DErARTMBNT, STH JONB, 18M. 

Oil the 17(h May. the RIsht llunoratile the <Boveru 0 r Orneial waa |»leae«d »<lh as* 
pnint t«ifuta«Co|. Cttbbori to lie sole CoQ|ftiiailoiiei the Goycriiinciit of’ tha tSffi* 
CuiicB uf H. H. the Kiyab of M)asr«« In aui^vekklon to Utehl. Cof. MorlaOflA c. s. ' 

JeOCLESIASTJCAL. 

Fort. IT I M,i AM, Ecclrsiasiical Hbpartmrnt, I6t£c Junk. I8S4. ' 

The l^evereiid Jaiiira Cliarles, Junior MiniBirr of 8t. Andrew*# Church, itf 
niliteri, iiiidei iiieriical ceitiflcate. U> be abaeiil fruiB the Prevldeurv fur elw 
.coiiiiiieiiciiia fruni the toih instant. , ^ \ v /****' 

I hr Urverriid (.eoi«e William Crawfurd, late a Chai>laiii on ihia EaianilihBieti# 
baa lie«n iiennittril hy the the Court of Direciora. to lealgu tte Chinimny'a 

Service. His reaigiiaiKin lakes effect ftom the llih Jiinr isaa. e 

^ »■ «• puinsep. secy, is o&vt. 

GENETtAL ORBEEFi 

BY THE HONORABLE THK VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNrir 

Foot William, dm JuNt, 1814. 

Vo. lift of IM4.— Tlir Hoiiuiahle the Vice Piesident in Connell la olrased m 
uiake me fnlluwiiig pronioHon and aiipoliitmeiifa : ^ 

4Siii Rest. N. l.'-'Biialgn Jolin Dunce to be Lieut, fioih the sSd Mar mad ei..* 
Lieiir. ti. Biron. decraard. ^ 

Lmot. Jnbn fiaii.dcnck Low, of the 39(h RC<t. f. t6 he a Junior Asifstant to lA* 
Covriiior fieiieiaPa Agent In the Sangor and Nerbndda Territorfes. ' 


, r.MKiHrvf ■, ■» ne aasisrairt Sn. 

peiiritendeiii Feioee Shali*« Canal, in succession to* Major Ratnaay, rendeted InellrthlA 
b« liM piiitiioiion to a Reainieutal> Majority, and eonseqaently Mated nf ihS dltooMi a# 
the r.iitiiiiaiider in Chief. . . . oi 

Asmm .1111 Surgeon James Richard Brien, of Hie SilH Regt. N. I;, to ofllCfnt^ mi 

Chll Siiraeoii at Akyab, dUriMig the absence of AsstsiMt Snrgtoii Maelniyfe: or ‘until 

fuitnet nideis . ""Mt 

I i ui Henry Rorlie Osborne, of the Sitb Regt N. 1., is oromoteT lb the esnVA# 
Capl.iiii bv Hiet*'l, iroin tire S9tb May 1884. 

Lieuteiiuiit Junes Kemibitua, of the ISth liegiineiit NMtve hifibtry !■ Onr* 
tiiitteil to fiioreed in Rniopr on furlough, on medical ceriifteiVs'. 

The iiei iiiHsioii granted by ibe acting GoiMinror of Prince of Ifales* laltdd Sines 
ftnre and Malaeca, to AaalsUitl ftnrgeoit John Jatnea Boawelf, of thtf' BeilgAt ' ttlia 
l•l|.|lllle|lt, aii.ichetl to the medical duties of the setflenkent of MaladtlT to* bfOcUsA 
Iheore to Eiiiope oii Ini lough, on account of his health. Is coUArmett. f vven^ 
As>-M(ant 8iii«eoii F. H. Bielt. atiached to the civil staifon of MTorltAitRid RVif 
niMaitied. iii the Judicial and Revenue DesaitiiiciiCk on thd fdtb uttfo^, ' icnfe nf 
absciK f (III two iiiuiitlis, on piivate nlTairs. > 

i'anuiii James (.ouldiiawke. of the Invalid BsMbflsblnent, M' j»enniHt4d lit 'f^tiro. 
from 'lie aeivice ot the HoJiorable rompany, on the petatioii er bisrMilr, ftbhF tHb wi** 
ot <rfiliiic of the ship on winch lie may embark for Europe. 

’iheVit’c Piestdeiii in Council is pleated to make the following promotion ; 
Mihordiiiale orMiaiice Commissariat Departiiienc.— Acilug Conductor Qeoroo 
F .iie..i, to be Cnndncioi, and Serjeant Henry MIcbell, Of ibc Arsenal lietabllshmcnl i* 
be 'Mib roiiducior : from the SHb May I8S4, in succession to Conductor Q. Orto^* 

il. ceased 

Mihoidiiiaie Medical Department.*- Ifospital Apprentice James Heflerun to ho 
Assistant 4 potii erary, fiom the 28th May 1831, vice Assistant Apothecaiy j. Marshall ‘ 

dcceait'd. > * 

the utidcrmeniiiined Non-Commissioned Ofllcers afe appointed Assistant 
seen* III till* Depaitmeui of Public Works, on the saluiles allowed fuv that rknlt uum' 
placed under Caoiaiti G. Thomson, of Sutinesrs, Sbperlnrendeht df Kokda 
Baticooraii to Retiarea : 

Qnarier Master fleijeant R. Handeoefc. of the dStb Rsgt. N. I. 

Serjeant D. Ujan, of the Town Major's Depaitmcnt. 

No 119 of 1834.- Ill considcrailoA of the faithful services of Souhadar 
Bowannv Dreii, lute of ilie 4th Rcgltugnt of Native liifaiitry, ekiendlifg to’ fhw 
period of 5h years, dpiiua which he wa» repeatedly, and once dangdroosly; ' wdMiwSr' 
the Honorable the Vice Prexldeiit in Council is pleased, ns a mark of 
Goveinment, to grant to that meritorious veteran the additional fiivalid oav or 
Soobadar.and to cniitinne to him for life the brevet pay of bis rank, from the dat.Le % 
his transfer to the Invalid RsubliBliiueiit. 


V 
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IOTM Joni. IS34. r. 

Nt>. 190 of 1884.— Lieut. Jimet SfanUy Harris, Af tlie 30tli N, I. ia perniitled to 
proceed to Europe on forlouiBb, on medical cerildcate. 


19tr JvnUi 1834* ( 

No. iSl of 1834.— The Hon*ble the Vice President in rAiincil is pleased to direct, 
that the followina pirexraphs of* letter from the Hoiioiahle the Court of Direuois, 
ill the Military Department, No 1, dated the ifltli January 1U34, be piililished In Geiici4l 
Orders ; 

* ** Para. 9. Surieon T. 8. child, of your estahlishmeuti has been permitted to 
remain six months longer In this country. 

.1. We have fronted Lient. J. Poett,of your establishment, an extension nf his fur- 
lough for the space .if six months. 

4 . We have permitted Major Henry C Ssndys, late of vonr estahlishnient, to 
retire from the Company's Service. His rotiieineut takes effect from the 6th Nov. 
1839." 


No. 199 of I8S4. 'The Hon'ble the Vice President In Council is pleased to make 
the follnwiiie promotions : 

15th Regt. N. I.— Lieut. John Evans to he Capt. of a company, and Eiisleii William 
Pllt Itobbiiis to be Lieut.; from the 31st May 1834. in succession to Csipt. A. ft. Wood 
deceased. 

97 ih Real. N. 1.— Ensign Walter Richard Baines to be Lieut., from the 9‘2d May 
1834, vice Lieut. A. B.OgUby deceased. 

69d Regt. N. I.— Ensign Chsiles Edward Giant to be Lieut., fiom the 93d May 
1834, vice Lieut. A. Horne deceased. 

The uivlermentloiied ofllcera are pemitted to proceed to Bniope on fmlonoh* 

rapt Robert Henry Miles, of the 1st Regt. N. I , and Lieut. John Dixon Nash, of 
the 83d Regt N. 1 , on medical certidcate. 

Captain Robert Meiiaies, of the 3ttt Regt. N. I., having been decla»ei| inr.ipal>le 
of performiux the active duties of liis profession, Is, at bis own leqnest, tiaiisfeiied to 
the Invalid Eiiahllfhment fiom the Isl Instant. 

Conductor John Soerrin, of the Drdnanee Commissariat DHpattment. lias retnitipd 
to his dntv on this csiabllbliment, without piejudice to bis rnnk. hy pviinissioii of the 
Hon'ble the Court of Director**. Date of ariival at Port Witllaiii. 9tn June 1834 

Gunner John Miller, of the 9d battalion of Artillery, is admitted to the benefits of 
the pension lanciinned by Minutes of Council of the lltli Jauuaiy 1797, and Geii«>ral 
Oiders dated 5tb February 1890, subject lo the coiiflniiaiioti nf the llonomble the 
Court of Directors, with permission to receive his stipend in Bniope. The Giiiiiier 
Is untlilfd to one shliliiie (is.) per diem. 

' The iinderineniioiifd Native Doctors are placed at the disposal of the klgjor General 
In 'Command of the Forces : 

Rnnh^ia Lent Ohoby, Shaikh Moorad Biikhah, BriJ Lunl Singh, Shaikh Ian 
MoohooHDad, Shaikh Gholam Alee, Hoaain Bukbsb, Laula Jhubbuo Laul, and Noor 
RlMo. 


No. 198 of 1831.— Imaum Bukhsh, Native Doctor, attached to the estahlishment of 
the Commissioner in Airacaii, It appointed Native / Doctor to the civil suiion uf 
Futtebpore, vice Decnah discharged. 


No. 194 of 1834.— In conslderalion of the gallant and fsitbriil services of Snbadar 
Major Kisnah R.aro, late' of the Pioneer Corps, the lloiior.ible Hie Viof PreMdnii in 
Council is pleased to sanction the brevet pay of his rank being continued to him, rmni 
the date of hli transfer to the Invalid EstaMishmcnt. 

Mohammad Ihrablin Is appointed Native Doctor lo the Commissioner In Ariacan, 
vice ImaiD Buksh tinnsfet red lo the civil siaiiou of Futtchpoie. 


IStb Junu, 1834. 

No. 125 of 1884. The Pav, Batta, and other Allowances for May IRSi, of the 
Troops at Hie Presidency, and at the other Slatloni of the Aiuiy, will be Uiurd on or 
tfltr Thursday the lt|th proxtipo. ' 
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• lOTR JONR, 1834. 

No 1S0 of 1834.— The Hon'hle tipe Vice President in Connell it pletted to direct, 
lat the foltowlDK Parasreph of Letter» No. 113. rmiii ilie Hon*til« the ronrt of Di- 
ect4ir«, 111 the Military Oepaitinent under date the 17th Dec. 1883, be publlilied In 
'jeiieiat Oideis; 

** Having deteimined upon sendinf some C.adeiiof Infantry direct to yonr 
Presidency, we take the earlieli opportunity of apprising you, iliai we have deemed it 
expedient ih.it some geueial piliiciple as to their rank' should be esiahlished, to pro. 
tect the Intel ests of those who are purtdittg ibclr Studies at the Company's tttlltsty 
Semillary ; we have accordingly Resolved, 

That those Cadets who may pass their Public Bxanilnstlon at the Seminary oirtbe 
]3tli o( December, instant, do lake rank of all the diiect Cadets on the present season 
18ii3. alilioiiali the latter may have actually tailed for their respective destinations prfpr 
to the December, piovided the said Seminary Cadets embaik and sail for ilieir 
desliiiatioiis witliin iliiee months of passing theh Bxaiuinatioii as abuvemeiilioiipd. 
And 111 ordei to preseive to the Senilnaiy Cadets a due advantage uf rank over the 
Cadets appoiiiied diieet for India at any tntnre peiiod* we have further Resolved. 

riiat all direct Cadets appointed oi swoiti In before the Committee for passing 
Alilitaiy Appointments between the I bill of March and the lOib nt June, or between 
the lOih of September and 10th of December, (or the days fixed on tor the Public 
hxamiiiatioiis.i do rank after the Seminary cadets, who may pass llieir said Examina- 
tions. provided tlie iailei sail for their deitlaattoii within ibiee months from iba 
date of tbi'ir passing such Bxaniitiaiioiis.** 

No. 1*27 of Itist.—Tlie Honourable the Vice I'lesldent In Connell Is pleased to 
direct, that the following Extract* fiom Letieis fioiii the Honourable the Comt of 
Directors, in the Militaiy Oepariiiienl. Nos. 109, IPl. lit, and 113, dated the irh. ]7th, 
2uth. and 27iii Deretiibei fess. also Nus. 4 and 6, dated the 3‘id and SOib Jauuery, 
I8JI, be piiblibhrd In (jeneial Uideis: 

hetUr An, log, Aaitd \th December^ 1833. 

** Para. 2 Lieuteuaut Edmund lioiiside, ot your Establishment, has been per* 
mltted to remain six iiiomlis longer In this country ** 

No. li*i, dated itth December t 1833. 

** Para. 2. We liaie peiinitied Captain James P. Macdougall.late of yonr Establish, 
ment, to i elite fiuiu the Company’s service. Ills retirement iskei effect from the 
l*ithjtine 1883.” 

Letltr No 114, dated VSth 'Vecembevt 1833. 

Paia 1. We have appointed Mr. Wllliaiii Kelly Wolleu, now at yonr Presidency, 
a Cadet of liifaiitry on yoiii Estahilshiiieiit, provided he is noi *tbe Sou of PSientsof 
whom either one or both are of puie unmixed Native rxiraetlon; that he is not 
iiiider the age of sixteen or above twenty two ycais, or exceptioiicibte in any other 
re'.pei (. 

‘*2 On your bring satisfied ss to the above peitlcnlars, we direct yon to admit 
bliii a Cadet of Infaniiy, and adiiiiiilstrr t» him ibe usoal Oath of Fidelity to Hie 
Company, liis Older or Hank will be foiwaitled to you at an raiiv opportuully.** 
Letter No, il3. dated 17 th December. 1833. 

Para 2 We have pei milted l.ieiiC. E. C Aichbold to letiirn to his duty on yonr 
Esiabliehiiient oierlaiid vl* Egypt : This oflicer has been infoinird that Ills Pay will 
coiiiiiieiice onlv Horn the peiiod of joining bis liegt. or teaching the Pivsidency to 
which be bcloiiL’s " 

Let ter No. 4, dated lid January, 1834. 

** Farn. 2. The iiiiderinrntiuned Odlcers, belongitig to your Eetablishment, baew 
been peimiiied to reiiiaiii. In tins tuuiitiy fui Ibe fuiiber peilode stated against their 
KSpeciive names ; 

suigeon William Hamilton, tlx Dioiitbs. 

I.ieiiteiiant \ C. Di war, iiniil May nest. 

** 3. Lieiitenaiit Joseph f:r*eiie, late uf your Establishment, having litfoinifd 'os 
that he IS ptitrliiiled by ill liealih from ever rctuuiingto India, we have consiitered liiiii 
to have levigiied the Seivfce: Y*«u will accordingly remove bis name tioiii the Arfiiy 
List from the 23d November IfSg ” 

Letter Ao, 6, dated 89fA January, 1884. 

Paia. I. We haie appointed vir. Ileniy I'ortens Daiiiell, (now abroad) a Cadet 
of Infantry on ymii EsiHbli*>jjuieiit. piovidfd be Is not the Son nt Paretiis of wliom 
eiihei one oi boih ate ni pine nniiiixed Name extraction, and lliat be is not under 
the age of sixteen or aiiove twenty two years, or exeepiluiiable in any uthei respnet. 

** 2 Upon yonr being saiiifled as to the aboic parilcniars, wo direct yon to 
admit him a Cadet of Inlaiilry, and adminUiter to him the usual ^uaiir of *Fldeitiy to 
the c.niipaiiy. 

”3. His Older of Rank will beforwarded atan eaily opportuuiiy,” • 
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No. 1S8 of 1834.— Th« Hoii’ble the Vice Pre»ldent tii^CouiicIlifl pleased lo con* 
flriii lilt* rollfiwlna Appololmeut: 

A ssibiaut Surgeon James Steel, m. d ,10 tbe Medical charge of the vtvll Station of 
OorriM kpoie. vice A»sUtaiit Suigfon J. Colvin^ proceeded to Europe en Furlough. 

The iiiideVnicniluned Olticerii linve retuiiiMlo Ibeit dui>.ofi this Esiabltslinient, 
WIlboMt prejudice to then raiik.liy pcroiUsion of Ipe Honorable the Couit o* Diieciois ; 

Capiatu Benjamin Tiarell Philips^ of the Vlh RcgUCigbi Cavaliy, date of auivat at 
fort villliain, iQih jun^ 1834. . 

Lledienani John Jnsepli poett, of the 37tb hegt. N. I.» ditto IStb June 1834'. 

Assibtdiit Surgeon William Scoii. of Ibe Medical Department, ditto I3tb Junr 1834. 

Mr. IVililaHi riiiiBtopber Llojd is admitted to tbeseivice. in ooiifurinUy with hit 
appoliiiiiient by ibe Honorable the ^ouri of Oirectora a« a Cadet of lufaiitiy on the 
Baiabiitliuieiit. and promoted to the ignk of Ensign ; date of arrival at Fort William 
JOili June 1831. 

Ilie lullowiiig pioii|oiion% made by tbe Right Honorable the Governor General, are 
published iii Geneial Uiders*: 

ralcutia NalU'e Milftia --Jemadar Slialk Rurijbulle and Aiiland Rliaout to be 
SubadaiB, fiom the Ist May 1831, vice Subadais Pertaub Sing and Kewal Sing invalided. 

Ilavildar Peeiidlsd eiiig and Soba Matituo to he Jemadais, from tbe 1st May lb34 
ill succession to Jemadais Stiaik Kiidjbiille and Atilaiid Ithaout piomnted. 

No 1*20 of 1831.— The Honorable ihe Vice Piesidciu in Council la pleased to iiuke 
the foUoniiig promotions aud aUeislioMs of rank ; 

Iteiit. of Artillery.— 6tli Lieutenant Zachary Mndge Mallock to be Ist Lieuteiiaiit, 
fiom file 7tli June ISS4, vice let Lieut i'. E Aaee dectased. 

SHlh Kegt.N. I — Capt. John 'ihomton Lonis (k tiled) to be Major, fioui theflth 
Nov. 1838, viee Major if. C. Saiidys retiied. 

Capt. Christopher Dixon Wilkinson to be Majui, Lieut. John Assey Falibead to be 
Captain of a CompAny, and Ensign Petei Nicohon to be Llenteudiit, from the 'idih 
Jane, HiSSf, in succession to Major J.T. Lowis rellied. 

Ensign Geoige Neville Cla)tt>n Hall (deceased) to be Lieutenant from tbe Gtb 
Nov 18.18. vice Lietit H i . Bo ileaii promoted. 

3 St Kest. N. 1.— Lleiit. ilillfaiii baurni to be Captain of a Companv, and Snsigii 
Wni. BainalMs Legard lobe LieuleiMtit.fioiii the ist June, 1831, in succession to Capt. 

K. Aleiizies tiaitsleiied to the Invalid Establish the ni. 

ALl SRATION op RANK. 

88iK fleet. N. I.— Capt. H. C. *Buileaii to lank tioiii the Oih Nov. 1833, vice Capt. 

J. T. Lowis promoted. 

Lieut. I. D* Mai tin to rank from 34tb Much, 1833, vice Lieiit. G. N. C Hall 
deie.(ard. 

Lient Anilioiiy Highmore Jeliicoe, of the S0th Regt. N. I. is promoted to Hie 
rank of Csi|«taiii by Brevet, troiii loih June 1884. 

'I tie iifiderinentioued genileinen are admitted to Ihe service,. in conforiiiily with 
llieir ap|ioiii«ni«*iii by ihe Hofi'nle the Court of Dtieciors, as Cadets of Cavalry aud 
Infantry on ib.s bsiablisbmeni, and pfouioted to the rank of 8d Lieutenant and Ensign 
lespei liveh . 

Aiiiileiy.-Mr George Peni Ice, date of arrival at Porf William 16th June 1834. 

Iiitaniry.— Tire Hun'ble Robert Barlow Palmer Byiig, d.Ko I6fb, Jnne 1884. 

No. I ’0 of 1834.— the Moaorable tbe Vice Picsideni in Cooncfl is pleased (o di- 
rerl. that the following pBr.igiah8 ot letlcis Nos. 103 and 108, tioiU ihe Honorable 
the i ouit of Diiectnis, in tbe Military Depaitmen't, 'under dates the 19lh and 87iii 
Mol ember 18J3, be puhitstacd in Geirvral orders : 

Let Ur Na. Iu3,dtf/ed IQfA Nevember, 1833. 

** rsir;i. 1. The uiideniieiitioiied oillcers, belonging lo your establishment, have 
h*‘t’n tierniiiied to rnnaiii in tins country for tbe further peiloda slated against 
their lespet'ifve names 

l.h'nieiieiii*(olonel Thomas Bairon, six tiioiilhs. 

Lientertaiit colonel J. Nesbiii, nuill Janiiaiy next. 

Capt I*. M. Campbell, until Decembor next. 

Letter JVo. lort, dated Vtth. XorembeTt 1833. 

** Para 8. The under men! tuned ofRceis, beloNufng to your eMabUsbment, have 
been pel milted to lemniii in this country for the further peilods staled against 
their lehpeciivc names 

1 leut J. ifoiham. six months. 

* Lieui. William James, tbieemoriihs. from the 16th Oet. last. 

8. vve bare franted Surg. A Henderson, of your esiablishment, another yeat*a 
|en*'e of absenoeb . 

4. tv !• ii4%e permitted Lfent .rol, Philip C. Gilman, lateorf your establlahment, 
toriilgf fiom the C4inpany*s sMvice. Ibis retliement takes etfect from the 38tb 
kept. ^831. 
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Nn. 131 of 183t.~The Honorable the Vice Pretideiit in CouhcII ii pleated to 
moke the fullowiuji pronioiibn : 

i6th Hegt. V. I.— Eiitlisii llobert Steward to be Lieut •fiom the 44h June IdSd.eloe 
Lieut. W. 0. McConueli deceutd. 

Assittoiit snrgeon O'. N. Cheek, altaohi>d to the civil tiailon of Biiidwan, hee 
obtained leave of absence la the Judlci 4 Depaitinent, under date the 10lli inataiit, for 
three moiiihs, on piivate atHiire. Mr. Cheek is not to quit Burdwan HU relieved lif 
the medical officer who may be appointed load fur bun during Ills abaeiicr from the 
atatiiiii. 

'I he II Ilex pi led portion of the leave of abietiee granted to Captain Alexander 
It'iieht, of ihe Invalid Estabihliiiieiit, in Qetieial Ordeis No. 131, ol the tTth Augiiat 
]i33i, 1 $ cancelled from the 30tb aluino. 


Foat W1I.LUII, tdTn Juki. 1831. 

No. 188 of l834.^The Honorable the Vice President In Council la plep9e4 to 
makeihe following piomoiioiis and alteration of rank: 

Infantry.— Motor Henry Burney to be Lleat.>Col , vice Lleiit. Col. P. C. Gilman 
retired, with lank fioni the .10th April 1834, Vice Lieut. Col. T C. Watson deceased. 

Skill Itegt N. I.— Capt. Heiiiy Dighy Coxe to be Major, Lieut. Fredfilck lleveii 
Rocke OldAeld to be Captain of a company, and Ensign Arthur Crowe llaiiiev lo^be 
Lieutenant, from the 30>li Apiil H>34, in succession to Majoi fj. Buiney promoted. 
Alteration of Rank, 

srili N I.—Lient Col. A. ftohe&ts, r. Savage letired, and <Japl. W. Qrau|. 

To tdilk fiom Sept. 1881, vire Lieiii Col. P C. Gilman retired. 

51st N. t.- Lieiit.«Col G. Howes, M.ijnr J. Trelawnev, and Capt. J. T. Somerville, 
Ditto 3d November, 1831, vice Lieut. Col. A Stewart promoted. 

.t7ili N, t— lif'iit Col. <' A. G. Wttlliiigton, Mofor J. lierring, Capt. W. 8, 
Prole, and Lieut. M. T. White invalided. Ditto 4tb Apiil 183s, vice Lleut. Col. P. 
T. Coin)!* dece,i»>ed. 

I5ih N 1 — Lieiit.-Col, It I. Dickson retired, Maioi R. Markentle and Capt. B. II. 

Turton. Ditto .3d May I83t, i ice Lieut. Col. J. L. Gnie deceased. 

31 st N. I — Lieiit •Col A .ahuldfaarii, Major J. i liomsdii, and Capt. J, W. Rowu 
deceased. Ditto l4ili May I8i*l, vice Lient«*Col. W. fekene leftied. 

50lb N. I.^Lieiif. Col. A. Haidy, Mapir 6. R. Pemberton, and r'apt. D^ L Richard'^ 
son invalided. Ditto 25tii June, 1838. vice Lieut -rpl. w. R. Ollbeit promoted. 

3d N. I.* Lieut.-Col. T. Oliver. Major S. D. Riley, and Captain D.Dowiiiiig. Dlltp' 
lat Oct. 1632, vice LI Col. C. J. Dovetoii deceaved 

aoih N. I.- Lt.-Col. T. Palmer, Major F. Giant, Capt. W. Clilford, and Lieut. 6. 
Pengree. Ditto 15tli OcC. 1832. vice Lt«Col. T P. Bmilirpromoted. 

nth N. I —Lieut -Cnl s. Ifawiiiorne, Major J. W. Jones, deceased, Captain D. P. 
Wood, and Lieut. R. McKean. Ditto 29tli Oct. 1832, vice Lt..Col. A. T. Watson dpT 
ceased. 

lliliN. I.— Lieiit. Col. D. G. Scott, Major R. Benson, and Captain J. R. Blrrel|. 
Ditto nth Nov 1832, vice Lieiii r'ol G EiigUlieart lelired. 

Ist N. I.-Lt Col. B *' 4 s •« III ore, Mqj or I* Tentoii retired, and Capt. J, Corfleld, 
Ditto 1st Dec. 1832, vice Lt.-Col. J. C. B Paifce letired. 

iSili N. I — Lt-Cul. T. A. Cohbe, .Ma|or It. Ross, CapUiii C. Gale, and Lieut. W. 
liore. Ditto 0th Jan. 1H.33, vice Li.-Col. J. Waid retired. 

3.td N 1.— l.t. Col. H. Hall, Major r DM). Aplin deceased. Capt. G. Irvine, and 
Lieut J. Macadam. Ditto lOlli Jan 1833, sice Lieut. Col. J. Robeithon promoted. 

mill N. 1 — Lieiit.-Col. T. Mnddock, Major D. IMliigle, Capt. W. Foley, and Lieut. 
F. .Sanilei. Ditto 4tii Feb. 1833, vice Lt. Col R. L. Dirfcs ni retired 

5fd N. I. -lieiit.-Col. D Presgrave, Major G. Kingston, and Capt. T. P. EUis- 
Ditto I4rh Mareli 18J3, vice Lieut.-CoL W. H. Wood piomoted. 

4 tih N. I.- Lieut Col. T. J. Aiiqiietil, Major U, Stubbs, Capt. T. Des Voeux, and 
Lleiit II. Abbott Ditto 20lh April, 1833, vice Llent.-Col. R. T. Seyer deceased 

47lli N I.— Lieut, fol. T. Dutnlas, Major R. W. Pogson, Cupt. J. s. Winfleld, and 
Lieut D. Pott. Ditto Uili June. 1883. vice Lieut.-Col. W. C. Baddeley, C. B., pto* 
moled. 

36th N. I.— Lieut. Col. II. L White. Major C. Godhy, Capt. II. Lloyd, and Lieut. 
C. U Tripp. Ditto goth Aiig. 1833, vice Lieut -Col. E. H. Simpson promoted. 

46lli N. I - Lieut. Col. A. Speifa. Major A. Horsburgh, Capt. W. Riowiilnw, and 
Lieut. H. S. Grimes Ditto 13tli Sept. 1888, vice Lieiii.-Col. W. W. Davis deceased. 

Oth N. I.— Lieut. Col. M. C. Paul, Major J Fagan, Capt. J. Woodbuin, and 
Lieut. L. P. D. Eld. Ditto 19th Sept. 1883, vice Lieut. Col. C. Frye deceased. 
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D1ito~Capt. W. Brekfii, and lUiit. II. St. J. Lucas. DittX) 95ih Sept. TS93 vice 
Vapi.J 1>. Her belt deceased. 

2 it|i N, I.-Lleiil, coi. C. F. Wild, Major M. Ramsay, rapt. d. S. Sliiaer, aud 
Lieut A. Q. Hopper. Dlllo kdill Sepl. 1833, vice Lieut. Col. 8. V. Bisbop deceased 
61st N, I.— Lieut .rni. q. p. W}iiier, Major W. (jreaory, Capt. J. Macdonald, and 
Lieut, J. C. Iiiues. Ditto 19tli Uct. I8S8, vice Lieut rol. t. N««*(oii pioiiioted 
iSih N. 1.— Liein. Col. W. W. Moore, Major J. Campbell, raptaiii W. A. Ludlow, 
and Lieut. J.R. Abbott. Ditto istli Jaii. 1U34, vtce Licni Col. W. Nott pionioted 
37ih N I. LL-Col. H Moiileson, Major Martin. Capiarn W. A. .Smith, and 
Lieut. U. Heiiibinaii. Ditto 17tli Jaii. iHil, vice Lieut.-Cul. T. I'ajlor retiied. 


No. 183 of 1 884. •The Honorable the Vice President in Council Is pleased Co 
make the following promotions and alteration of latik : 

Slat Regt. N- I. - Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Charles Farmer to be Captain of 
a company, fi 0111 the i2ili June, 183.?, vice J. P. Macdougall retned. 'I liisi cancels 
the tank of Captain by biefet assigned to Lieut. Faiiuer, in General Orders No. lOO, 
ot Ibe 111 iillliiio. 

Rii^ii!ii Richard Lowry to be Lieut , vice Lleiit. C. Fanner promoted, wiib rank 
from ihe 27tb Feh. 1834, vice Lieut. C. Cook invalided. 

Alieiaiiou of Rank.—Lieiit. r. James to tank fioui the lath June 1833, vice Lieut. 
C. Farmer promoted. 

48d Rest. N. l.•SnpelllOIllerary (lent. Osborne Campbell is broueht on the 
flTective sirrngib of the Regt. iii the room of Lieut. H. Mackintosh deceased, 3(1 
Apiil 1834 

The toilowiiig promotions are made in the Subordinate Oidnance Commissaiiat 
Deparimeiit : 

Acting Conductor Geraid Itvine to be Conductor, and Serjeant Mafor Joseph 
Wilson, of ilie 4ih Regt. N. I. to be Sub Conductor. From the 29ili May 1H31, la 
succession to Conductor W* Thoi pc deceased. 


No. 134 of l884.^The HonMiIe Ihe Vice President in Council is pleased (o assign 
rank to the under mentioned ofllcer from the date expressed opposite to bis name : 

Aitillery. ~3d Lieut. Goo* Feiiiice, ICibJune, 18B1. 

Lieut..Col Geo. D’Agiiilar, of tbe Invalid kstablishnifiit, Regiilalmg Ofheer of 
Invalid Tannaba in Ihe Districts of Bliaugulpore and Tirboot, has two months' leave 
of absence, ftom Hid 14tb iiisl., on private alTairs. 

Assistant Surgeon F. H Brett Is lemoved from Ills situation of Civil Assistant 
Surgeon of Moradabad, and placed at the disposal of His Excellency tbe Couiiiiaiidei- 
lu Chief, 

Quai ter Master Sergeant J(^n Rooney, of tbe 0Stli Regt N. 1., is appointed an 
Assistant Overseer In tbe Department of Public Works on tbe salary allowed fur that 
rank, and attached to the 3d division, Instead of Mr. J. Duncan, appointed in General 
Orders No. 117 oflhe39lb ultimo. 

The appointment of station Staff at Gbaxeepore Is abotished at tbe recomnieii* 
datloD of His excellency the Conimander-in-Cbief. 

*J. 81 DART, Depy. Sec. to Govt. Milj. Dept. 



SHIPPING PEGISTER, 

FOR APRIL, 1834. 

. ARRIVALS. 

March 27 Ship Fame^ J. Rifhardson, from Ceylon 28»h Pebrn»ry» 
« — Freueli ditto Egide^ Le Cour, from huurbon Slst 

January. 

— H. C. 8teaiiit*r Ganges^ W. Warden, from Moulmcia 
(dai»» not mentioned.) 

— > Ditto Diana^ W. Lindquest, from ditto (date not men- 
tioned ) 

28 Bark Fesper, J. A* t wood, from the Mauritius let 

Febr'viry, and Madras 19fh M.»rfh. 

29 Bark fFiil fFatch^ Win. Barrin^iou, from Simrnpbre 

iRih Kehruari^ Maiat'ca (date not ineutiuued,) and 
Petianjf 4tl» March, 

30 Ship Pearly J Sanders, from the Mauritius 9ih Peh, 

^ Bnrinea<»8rhnoner Chas, Stuart^ D. Ross, from Rangoon 

Hih M ircli. 

SI B‘rk Sophia, J. Bluett, from Madras 2Sd March. 

— Brii/ Jessy, J. Auld, from Madras 2lMt March. 

— BiU d' Tlioniton, troin London 19th June, 

Dat e otGood Hope 27th O^’toher, the Mauritius 7tb 
Pehruarv, and Madras 22d March. 

— Ship Hydroose, Nacoda, troin Bombay 9th, Cannanore 
27ih, and 'reliicherry Slst January, 

April 2 Brijjr Belhaven, M. (>awfurd, from Mardas 28th Feb- 
ruary, and (lorinwq 27ih March. 

6 Schooner Independence^ J. Bowman, from Chittagong 
18th March. 

9 Bark R. Wallace, from China 2t*tb Pebruary, 

and Singapore 12tli March. 

10 Bark Resource, R. Smitli, from Madras 9'th March and 

Coiinga 4th April. 

11 Brig Coizcordiii, J. Ewers, from Moulmein 1st March, 

and last trom Amherst. 

13 French brig Hester, A. Thihault, from Bordeaux 30th 

October, and Madras 3d April. 

French ship Admiral Hugon, Lefrancois, from Bourbon 
Slst January. 

— Brig Cecilia, P. Roy, from Singapore 1 1th March, and 
Penang 23d ditto. 

— Schooner Bassein Merchant, J. Donahoy, from Rangoon 
9tli February, and Moulmein 2d March. 

14 Ship Mountstuart Rlphinslone^ G. Richardson, from 

T/ondon 13 th November, Cape of Good Hope 25th 
January; and Madras 0th April, * 
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15 Bark Haidee^ J. Taylor, from Madras (date not men- 
tiuneci) aiiri Coriiiga 9th Atiril. 

— Schooner Mar^^ J. DatifelH, troin Ranr^nofi 26tli March. 

17 Shi|i A. McDonald, troiii Poiut Pedro 6tli 

April. 

19 Bri^ Harriet, Q. Solomon, fro)m Penang lOth March. 

21 H. steamer W. Warden, from Chittagong 

17ih April. 

89 Bark Anne, J. Tindale, from London 18th November. 

— B'lrk lied /lorcr. Win. Clifton, from China 14th March, 

Siiigapure (date not mentioned,) and Madras 14th 
April. 

— American ship jE^dicardf, John Land, from Pliiladelphia 

2d November, Batavia Ist, and Singapore 2lit March, 
and Madras 15'h April. 

S3 Schooner Sweety G. llobinson, from Moulmeiii 22(1 
March. 

85 Bark Betsey, G. S. Jones, from Rangoon lOth April. 

— Ditto Phanix^ A. Bane, from Coruiga 19th ditto. 

— Ship Ceres, J. Blanpied, from the Mauritius 85th Feh. 

86 Bark Virginia, J. Ilullock, from Vizigapatain 22d April. 

— Bark Shimmer, J. RaiidaU, from China 13th Marth, 

and Singapore 2d April. 

27 Ship John Bannerman, John Watt, from Bombay Htli 
Marcii, and Cochin 86th ditto and Madras 20 th April. 
Schooner Young Rover, J. Baker, from Muulmein (date 
not mentioned.) 


March 24 
31 

April 3 
4 
b 

n 


13 


14 

15 

16 


DEPARTURES. 

Ship Hindustan, G, J. Redman, for London. 

Bark Ster/ing, John Bunielt, fur the Mauritius. 

Balk Resolution, G. Jellicoe, for Arracuii and Madras. 
Ship J. Todd, for the Mauritius, 

French ship Victoire et Lise, C. Viilebogard, for 
Bourbon. 

Ship Edward, R. Heaviside, for the Lie of France. 

Ship Mulgrave, J. Coulsoii, tor London. 

Ship H^aierloo, John Cow, tor ditto. 

Ameriraii ship Jlfflrgarcf, 'W. Stoteabury, for Phila- 
delphia. 

Ditto ship Gibraltar, W. Foster, for Boston'. 

French ship Egide, Le (’our, for Nantes. 

SiWyt Indian Oak, W. Worthington, for the Mauritius. 
Ditto Emerald, John Johnson, for Liverpool. 

Bark Isabella Robertson, S. Hudson, for China. 

Bark Emily Jane, Boothby, for China. 

Ship Earl of Eldon, John Burnett, for Bombay, 
hhip fVm. IVitson, J, H. Miller, for the Mauritius. 
*Stiip Indiana, J. Webster, for Hobart Town. 
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18 Bark Will Watchy W. Burrington, ibr Penang and 
Singapore. 

— Brig George and Marys *T. Roberta, for the Mauritiua. 
— Ship ytnns J* A<Uer, lur ditto. , 

20 Ship R.^'apley, for London. 

21 Bark Burrells J. JMetcalfe, for Rangoon. 

23 Ship General HeweUy J. Baiikier, for Loudon. 

S6 Bark Jignets P- Uolniea, for Singapore and China. 

* — Brig Hardiness J. Tfauniton, for the Mauritiua. 

27 Ship Rnbyy W. Warden, for'Singapore and 'China. 


ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Plrr Mountstuart 'Elfihhietone for 'London :->-MrB. Jones. Mm. 
ToiteidiHin, Ml**** Goliglnly, ('aptain Jones, 46th N. I., Lieut. 
Toitenhain, Sd Ligli' N. Cavalry, Lieiit. Turner, 38th N. I., Messrs. 
Osborne. Hairister. Wetson. Men-hant, Henry Smith, and Edward 
Smith. From Madras: — Mr. Uaiding, Merchant and Mr. Mooratt, 
Banker. 

Per Fcspers from Madras: — Alexander Sleuarf, Esq. and 
Oliver Spioiile, E**q . Surg* oiis R. N. 

per bark Fume, from Ceylon: — Mr. Edward Smith, late Com- 
inaniler, and 2 Lasrnis part of the erew. 

yVr //. C. steamer Di'tna: — Mrs. Liiidqncst; Mrs. S»one; 
i'aptiHii Dobson, Country Service ; 1 Corporal, 3 Privates, 11. M. 
Regt, ; Mild 1 European Convict. 

Per H, C. steamer Ganges: — Sir Charles and Lady D*Ot ley ; 
Rev. Mr. Dealfrv ; C. Macsweeii, Esq. Chief Sec. to Govt.; 
iVIr Holding; and Mr. llolF. 

J*er bark Will TVaich^from Singapore , S. Quinton, Esq., 
B. C. Servile; and J. Ilaiiiiltori, K'^q., Merchant. 

Per /Var/.* — Mr. Dominick Lawgras ; Mr. Edward Friend, 
Shi|i Mastei ; and Mr. John Robinson. 

per (has. Siuart: — E. W. He*58ing, Esq,, Surgeon ; A. J. 
Cam8rHt«, Evq.and Mogul Aga Saliub, Mereliants. 

Per Admiral Uugon, from Bourbonx — Moiisr. Graudidier, 
M ercliaiit; and Monsr. Roussdn s. Law Officer. 

Per J^eslor,from Madras: — Mr. Groves, MiHsionary, 
i'er Sophias from Madras: — Mrs. Beaddotk and 2ctiiidren ; R. 
Walpo.e, E^q., (li\il Service; Lieiif. Beaddock ; and Mr. P, Dwjer. 

Per 77. C. Steamer GangeSs frvm Chillagong x — Mr. Wallers, 
Misses Smith and Waherh. 11. Walters, Esq,, Commissioner; C. 
Smith, E^q. C. S. ; G. Harding-, Esq., S. Crawford, Esq., K* 
McKenzie, Esq. ; and 2 M^atera Wallers- 

Per Sylphs from China: — Captain W. Warden; and T. Golds- 
worthy. Esq. From Singapore: — W. Crane, Esq. ; and Mr. Joseph 
Yacob. 

Per brig Belhaven, from Pizagapafam : — Rev. Mr. Aikahie, 
Per Edward, from Singapore : — C. Jainehon, Esq. Merchant. 
Per Fit ginia from Coringa : — J. B. Miller, Esq., Merchant. 
Per John Bannerman,from Bombay Maater l^utherland. 
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DEPARTURE OP PASSENGERS. 

Fer Emily Jane, for China : — Morietion, Esq.; J. Gobletf^ 
£<q. ; bihI J. B. Hij'jrin^on, E^q. 

Per Indiana: — Mrs. Learmoutli ; Miss Lpar;noiit|i ; J^mpsL^ar- 
■noutli. Esq. ; John Livingston, E«q. ; James Livin^sfon, E^q.; Fer- 
gusson. Esq. ; Fergiisson, E^q. ; Burt, E4|. ; W G. Cliieue, Esq.j 
Captnin Marji^rave, B. A. h ami James Watson, Esq. 

Per Emerald : — Masters Hinder and Wall. 

Ter Waterloo^ for London Francis; Captain John- 

■on; Doctor Sprole, R. N. ; Miss Ambrose; Masters Ambrose and 
Tattle. 

Per huhella Robertson^ for CAtna.*— Francis Mendes, Esq.; 
L. Pereira, Esq. and — Avmck, Esq. 

Per General Hewett^for London : — Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Pringle 
llid 3 < bildren. Col. Hunter, and Lieut. Wetister. 

Per Enchantress t for London : — Mr. Mathew Boyd. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 


(Where the place is nof mentioned, ('ALCurrA is to be understood.) 

1833 MARRIAGES. 

Nov, 7 At Malacca, Robert Dingles, Esq., to Eliza, only 
daughter of Samuel GarJiug, Esq., Resident Coun- 
cillor at Malaot H. 

Dec, 26 At the Mission ChH|iel Sitigatiore, Charles Ross Mac- 
keiizit*, 46(h Regiment M. N. 1., to Rachel Rhoda, 
elili St tUiighter ot the Re\. Thomas Brighton, P ru- 
testant Missionary. 

1834 

Feb, 8 At Goa, Mr. R. Morgan, son of the late Captain R. 

Morgan, I. N. late Master Attendant ot Bombay, to 
Senhora Donna Luiza Flor Texeira De Boainonde, 
daughter of the late (Captain Joze Agostiriho Del/iin 
De Boainonde, of the Portuguese Military Seryue. 

March 3 At Buzar, Quarter Master Serjeant Thomas Cox, 18th 
Regt. N. 1., to Miss Maria Thomas, eldest daughter 
of the late Joseph Thoma% Storekeeper and Overseer, 
Stud Department, Ghazeepore. 

11 At Trichiiiopoly, Samuel Philips, Esq., H. M. 54th 
Regf., to Anne Malvina, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Byrn, of the Madras Army. 

At Secunderabad, Mr.- Senior Assistant Apothecary 
Angiistin Greated Wilson, to Miss Frances Maria 
Williams, daughter of the late Capt. Raymond 
Williams, of the 35th Regiment Light Dragoons. 



IS At Poonali, David Dempster Chadwick, Ensign in the 
8th N. 1., on this Estahlishineiit, (o Miss Caro* 

line Willielmina Stokoe, second dau((hter of Thomas 
Weltdeii Slukofs Esq. ot‘ the Boinbay Military Es- 
tablislimeiit, third sou of the late William Slukoe, 
E^q., ot West Acomh, near Hexham, Northumber* 
land. 

• 13 At Jnypor<*, the Rev. Edward White, A. M., Joint 
Di«lriri Ciiaplain <>1 Cawnpore, to Barbar*!, the se- 
cond d<iU:hier of Lieut.- Colonel J. A. Bigi'S, Coin- 
iiMitdiiijf Ai filler), llajpootHiin. 

17 At Jriiiiipore, VVilliaqi Mathews. E q., to Miss Eliza 

Allen, sister of the late J. J. Forbes, E'^q., M.D.H.C.S. 

18 At Ti M'biiiopoly, Itlr. 0. R. McMahon, sun of the late 

H. Mi-M dion. Esq., nt the Madras Medical Esiablish- 
ineid, to ]M alia, daiiulittr ot 1). A. Rehe, E^q. 

— Ai Meenitt, Jiibn U. Holden Hose, , ot His Ma- 
j b 11 ti Li;;hi Dratrouiis, to Einilid Hall Jackson, 
eldest <laii(tliter of tl.e late M ij<»r J. N. Jackson, C. B. 

31 At Madras, Rowland Wensley i'hiUield, Esq., to Ger- 
Irede 'rre\or, youngrest daii^bter of George P. Tyler, 
E q., Madras Civil Service. 

36 At Dinapore, Ambrose ('ardew, Lieutenant Artillery, 
to Emma Mviria, second daughter of J. Marshall, 
Esq Siiperiiitendiiijr Surgeon. 

31 At Cawiipore, Mr John Law Tunibnll, to Amelia, third 
daughter of tlielate Mr. Samuel Greeiiwny, 

April 3 Ca[)taiii John S<'ott, 55(h Regt. N. 1., to Harriet, eldest 
daughter ol tiie late Captain G. Hunter, Bengal Com- 
missariat. 

7 Mr. Conductor Edward Townsend, Department of Pub- 
lic Woiks, Berhamporc Division, to Miss Maria 
Campbidl Haniiltoii. 

9 Mr. E. Goodall, junior, to Miss C. Somerville, second 
daughter of the late Captain James Somerville, of 
Commercolly. 

— Mr. E. C. Kemp, to Miss Esther Charlotte Davis. 

10 Alfred Oram, Esq., Imhgo-plautcr, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late R. B. Lloyd, Esq., one of the 
Commissioners of the Court of Requests. 

15 Mr. William Vaiit Hart, to Miss Laveiiia Henrietta 
Rodrigues. 

19 At the Principal Roman Catholic Caurch, Mr. Edward 

Robent, to Miss Elizabeth Julian. 

21 At tiM Cathedral, Patrick Chiene, Esq., 34th Regt. 
N. 1., to Eliza, daughter of the late Lieut. Gunniog- 
hain, of the Bengal Army. 

33 Mr. C. Owen, to MUa Letitia Mildred Maclean. 

— George Tern pier Graham, Lieut. ArBllery, to Misa 
Frances Margaret Qolightly. , 
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1«S4 BIRTHS. 

Jmn. 10 A Macao, the lady of John C. Whileman, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

14 At Singapore, the lady of Lieutenant Alexander John 
Beghie, Madras Artillery, of q son. 

Feb, 1 At Miicor, the lady of Thomas R. College, E'-q. of anon. 
H At ChiiIoi], the I«dy of James N. Daniell, Esq., of a sun. 

22 Al Sultanpore, Mrs, A. K. Agnew. ot a son. ' 

23 At Cawiipore, Mrs. Webster, ot 11, M. J6ih Lancers, of 

a daughter. 

24 A Carnpong Glam, the lady of Captain II. Prior, 23d 

Light Int'antry, C/ommanding the Troops at Singa- 
pore, of a daughter. 

26 At Singapore, on hoard the Hannahs the lady of Captain 
J^'kson, Coniinander of the said ship, ot a son. 

28 At Diiarwar, the lady of Archibald Speiis, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a son. 

March 1 On tiie river towards Cawnpnre, the lady of Lieut. John 
Bruce, of His Majesty's l6ih Foot, of a daughter. 

5 At Trii'.lii nopoly, thewite of Captain Welch, 54th Regi- 
ment, of a son. 

7 At Madras, the wife of the Rev. Edward Dent, of a 
daughter. 

— At A«*ka, the wife of Mr. Assist. Apothecary Spratt, 
of a daughter. 

— At Motiiinabad, the lady of Captain Strange, H. H. the 
Nizanrs Cavalry, of a son and heir. 

9 At Madras, the lady of J. F. Thomas, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

— At Macao, the lady of J. B. Thornhill, Esq., of a son. 

17 At Meerut, the lady of Lieut.-Golonel J. P. Boileau, 
Horse Artillery, of a son. 

— At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Captain Ley, of the 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

21 At Kamptee, the lady of Captain J. F. Bird, 22d Regt, 

N. I , of a daughter. 

— At Neemueh, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Duffio, Com- 
manding 2d Light Cavalry, of a son. 

22 At Madras, the lady of Captain Keighly, Judge Advo- 

cate General of the Army, of a son. 

23 At Madras, the lady of T. O’Neill, Esq., of a daughter, 

•till-born. 

— At Ghazeepore, the wife of Assistant Apothecary Sim- 
motidM, of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of John Dempster, Esq. Acting 
Surgeon H. M. I6lh Kegt. of Foot, of a son. 

24 At Hurnee, Mrs. James Seott, of Baneote, of a daughter. 
26 At Ghuprah, the lady of W. A. Pringle, E‘-q. of a son. 

— Emily, the wile of Charles Browulow, Esq. ol a sou. 
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In the Fort of Bombay, the lady of Commander Hough- 
t4in, India Navy, ot a aoii. 

At HMiiibay, the lady of \V. C. Bruce, Esq., Civil Ser- 
vKo, of R son. 

At BoUiiidshuhut, the lady ofG, M. Bird, Esq. G. S., 
of a daiighfer. 

]\l rs J. PattiMi, of a dauglder. 

At i|ie H. C. Botanic Gardens, Mrs. F. S. Bruce, of 
a daughter. 

A I S iRpore, the lady of Andrew Anderson, Esq , of a 
Mai 111 liter. 

Mrs. John Gray, of a daughter. 

At Mahabuleshwar Hills, the lady of Maior Havelock, 
H IS M •jest3's 4th Idght Dragoons, of a daughter. 

A> P.ilaver.iin, the lady ot Lieutenant Richard Hurloc.k, 
29 h Regt. N. 1., of a daughter. 

At M idrHM, the lady of Captain John Monsoii Boyes, 
38‘ii Regiment Madras Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

At Meerut, the lady ot Lieut. Sibley, His Majesty's 26th 
Regt., of a (laughter. 

At Dina pore, the lady of John DeFountaiii, Esq.* 56th 
Regt. N. 1.. of a son. 

At llawiil Bagh, the lady of Lieut. Chas. Campbell, 
Commanding Kttmaoii Loral Battalion, of a son. 

In Chowiiughec, the lady of Ross D. Mangles, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

The wife of Mr, J. J. Ilyppolite, of a son. 

The Wife of Mr. W. Barrett, of a son. 

Mrs. Roe, wife of (Captain R. A, J. Roe, of a daughter. 

Mrs. W. G, McCarthy, of a daughter. 

At Kurnaul, the lady ot Lieut. C. II. Naylor, Sth N. I., 
of a soil. 

At Mozuflt'rpore, Tirlioot, the lady of!’. Dashwood, 
Esq of the Civil Servie**, of a daughter. 

Mrs. iM. Lorken, wife of Mr. R. Lockeii, of the II. C. 
Bengal Marine, of a sou. 

At Allahabad, Mrs. T. Davis, of a son. 

Mrs. J. Wells, wife ot Mr. Mate Pilot Wells, of a 
daughter. 

The wite of }Vfr- Richard Deefholts, of a son, 

Mrs. Murk D'Crnze, of a son. 

The lady ot J. B Ogiivy, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

The lady of Johanries Avdall, Esq., of a daughter. 

The wife of Mr. W. Dickson, of u sou. 

DEATHS. 

At Ber.coolen, James Grant, Esq., of that place; deeply 
and sincerely regretted. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, P. Y. Lindsi^, Esq! of the 
Bengal Civil Service, second son of the Lord Bishop 
of Kildare * 
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Jan, S At Singapore, al the house of J. S, Clark, ^sq., Alexan- 
der Pu^e, late ot Calcutta* 

JV*o date At Sea, of » te\er roiifracted at Muscat, Captain Frank 
G(.reWillock,R.N. 

Feb, 8 At Camponif Glam, Hester Sophia, the beloved wife of 
Gapiaui II, Prior, of the Light liitaiiiry, Coni- 
niaudiiig the Troops at Sitigapore. 

13 At Sea. shortly alter leaving ,'UtH\ia linrt>niir, Calitain 
Mackie, late Commander of the hri*i Lucjf. 

23 At Hnr*4ole, Archibald, Mm of Lieut. A. Woodburn, 
25ih Regt. N. I., ag»*d 6 weeks and 2 dats 

March 3 At Poonnh, John Hunieti, Em|., of tne Boiiii>ay Civil 
Service, aged 30 year**. 

6 In camp al Rajapoor, Budget Pri*»c»llA J .ne**. the only 
daughter ot Air. Assistant A pofhecary John Joiu's, of 
the Superintending Surgeni/s D**partmHiif , liei ii 

llivision, aged 2 yeara, 6tnonitm dud 13 du)**; d epiy 
regretted h} her disconsolate iadier and inotli* r. 

6 At Trirhinopoly, Henry Hojee, the iiifaiit son of Cap- 
tain Walcb, .'>4tl> He.r|inent. 

9 At Dtiarwar. Ensign William Claudius E>*'kine, of ihe 
18th Regiment Native Tiir iilry, from ilie rlf.*Msofa 
tall from his borne, wliicii be had wiiilat linnung near 
that place the day before. 

13 At Banda, Brevet Catdain the Iloifhle P‘i(ri<k Camp- 
bell Sinclair, of tln^p^Oth N. 1. 

17 Mr. Joseoii De Monte, aged 65 years, late an assistant 
in the Police Office. 

20 Al Cawnpore, Charlolta, the infant daughter of Lieut, 
ati<l Riding Master Wetister, of the 16 ti Lancers; 
much regretted b\ hnr dear parents. 

23 At Canrianore, Ilenrj Lobbreii, E-q , in the 34 h jear 
of hiSHge; deeply lamented by hiM alAici'cl i-rodier. 

— Mrs. Alin Nichol**, widow of the late Cautaiii G. Nichols, 
of the Country Service, aged 37 'veara. 

25 At Diiin-Dimi, Mr Lihn Watson, Assistant CommissHry, 

aged 62 years, 8 months and 25 days. 

— At Ghazeepoor, William Henry, the el.test son M. 
Ferrier, Esq , aged 3 years, 3 monllia and 25 dd38. 

— Nazareth, the infant sun of Mr. G. F. Bow bear, aged 
8 days. 

26 At Akyab, in Arracan, J. Duff, Esq., Adjutant Arracan 

Local Battalion, aged 34 years. 

— At Cawnpore, H. Wardroper, E^q , Lieutenant of His 
Majesty^ 16th or Queen’s Lauceis ; most deeply and 
sincerely lamented. 

31 Mrs. Mary Neries, aged 40 years. 

• — At Lucknow, the infant daughter of Lieutenant Mac- 
lilie, Artillery, aged 5 mouths and 18 days. 
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31 Mn. Elizabeth Shillingfonf, widow of fbe late Jamea 
Sliilliiigfbrd, Esq , age«l 27 ycHra hoH 10 rnoiiOia, 

^pril 1 MiiHter Georve May, son of Captain John Frt'dorii k 
MttV, 72(1 Regiment Native lutantry, aged 8 years, 

3 Mrs. T. Paul, henior, aged 47 years. 

•— At Akyiib, of jungle fever. Lieutenant Jlenry Mokin- 
tosb, 43(i N. 1., Junior Assistant to the Coininibsioner 
• of Arracaii. 

4 Mri>. Einelia Budge, widow of Mr. Nicliolas Budgi*, H/r d 

63 years. ^ 

6 Thomas Richardson, E^q., Magistrate of the 24 Per* 
gnnnahs, aged 34 years. 

6 Mr. Wm. Samuel Elia‘«, aged 22 years. 

— Mr. Abraham Matthew, aged 90 years, 

10 At |Cawnpore, Lieut. Archibald, Kennedy 67ih N'ltive 

Inlantry, 

11 Ann, the lady of Edward Mullins, Esq., 'ged 50 years. 

No wife could he more worthy, no mother more allVc- 
tionate. 

12 Mr. Jones Hammond, 1st OQicer of the American slii|f 

Margaret^ aged 25 years. 

J3 Master George Thomas Hoyd, son of Mr. George Bo^d, 
aged 3 years. 

18 At Berhainpore, Mr. Charles James Woodward, A‘o- 

thecary H. C. Subordinate Mediial K'(tHh)i^i|lMen(. 

19 At Cliinsiirah, Mrs. Feliciana D’Gruze, the wife of Mr. 

M. DeCnize, aged 20 years. 

22 Mr. (/harles Gooderliaiii. 

— Mrs. Mary Milb-r. 

— Mrs. Chill, widow of the late Conductor Chill. 

23 Muster H. H. Gill, son of Mr. Gill, aged 1 year, 6 moiidis, 

and I day. 

25 John Rwliert Fitzpatrick, Esq. aged 17 yea's, 4 moulha 
aud 15 days. 



ADmSTSTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 

UP TO APRIL 


Estafps of 

r» Goer jCj (iVIajor.) 

C’l i nil* *• , Ji>lin <Stirgeon ) 

Cr •. , H o/itxi (latcof Howrali.) 

G , 1‘noroofie (lato ot Dac- 
ca.) 

jnhicr, Tliomas ...» 

Sir Juhli, K. C. B. 

(G.'Ufinl.) 

Johu, (Cheuiit»t aiul 

Drug*' isi.) 

Goddard (Colonel.).. 
Ill Tliotiia^t (Civil Ser- 

»?•) 

li James (late of Great Bri- 

) 

S»i Win. 'Tower (Civil Ser- 

^ ) 

W II, I -r* *• siHi Old ) 

W 'NV^in. Warren (I ale of 

Tiluuut.). ..••• 


28, 1834. 

Executors^ Admit\is1rators, fi'c. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

S. Damzen, executor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

11. O. Melhuisli, administratrix. 
W. Blunt, executor. 

£. A. Ricliardsoii, administratrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Auii Watson, executrix. 

J. W. YiiK*, J. Howell, and II. 
HiH. #-x»»rMiior8. 


TliJb iHONt. y iHA uKjlu1\ 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, --April 28, 1834. 

TO BUY. TO SELL. 


Remittable Loan, 6 per Cent 24 0 « 23 0 Prem. 

c 1st Class. I 8 a 

O <1 5 per Cunt. < 2d Class. 0 12 a 

1 3d Class. 0 4 fl 0 0 

Second or Middle 5 per Cent. Loan 3 0 a 4 PrtMii. 

New 3 J 5 per Cent. Loan..... 3 On ^ S ,, 

4 per Cent. Loan 0 S a I 0 Diset. 


Bank of Bengal Sliaies.. Sa. Rs. 3,200 Prein. 3,100 


RANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills, 6 0 

Ditt<» on Goveriiuieiit and Salary Bills, 4 O 

Interest on Loans on Deposit 4 O 


Do. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 0 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

BUY ] CALCUTTA. [SeLL- 

1 94 Government Bills, 12 months’ date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 

1 II Oilier Piddle Bills. perSa. Rs 2 1 

2s lii a 2s 2\d Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3d a 2s Ad 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


* TO BUY. TO SELL 

Dollar^ per 100 Sa. Rs. 209 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, each 10 10 10 8 

Guineas, ditto li 0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohiirs, ditto IT 9 17 8 

New Gold Mohurs, diUo 16 11 16 5 



SHIPPING REGISTER, 

• FOR MAY, Itt34. 


ARRIVALS. 

Jtpril 30 Bark Indus, Win. from Olaigow 2&(1i Novem- 

ber. Hfi(i Latiti'a Knd lltli Oet ember. 

, 2 Brij^ fFestoe, J. Seiirr, from the Mauritius S6fli D<*cem- 
ber. Mill! Solotnoii'a Inland 5ih April. 

6 Bark Datla Merchant^ James Weir, trom Rangoon 15th 

April. 

7 Sliio General Gaacojfne, J. Fisher, from the Isle of France 

23d Ftihrnar) , Madias 14th April, and Coringa 9d 
May. 

8 Steamer Forbes. J. M. Forth, from Madras 1st May. 

— Shi|i Carnatic. D. Proodloot, from Coriri<;a 4fh May. • 
^ Rtig Minerva, L. Rsteve, trom ihiiiada 30tli April. 

10 Ship J. Rorhe,Yrom Point de Galle lltli, 

and 'I'nir «Miialee Iddi A^ril, niid Point Pedro 3d Ma^'. 
— Ditto 5pArlafi, J. Worth, frumPoiuL Pedro SOth April, 
and i\i 3d M»>. 

— Ditto Captain Cook, W. Thompson, from Point Pedro 
1st, HiKi M d' I' 3 i May. 

17 Bark Water Witch^ A. Henderson, from China 27th 

March, ami Smj'apoi'M 14 h April. 

18 French ship Ifr^rd'/ecff, Lo Porte, from Bordeaux 10th 

Sepienitier, Maiiiitiiis ami Bourbon (dates not men- 
tioned.) , 

— ^\\\\t ,4delaide. It. D. Guthrie, from the Isle of France 
19th Ami. 

81 Bark Bengal, D Ri>e)iie, from Glasgow dSth January 
and jVInilt^ira 20. h Fehniary. 

Ditto Crown, ^ Cowman, from Liverpool 36tli Decem- 
ber. 

— Ditto Addinghmu. J. Sedgwick, from the Mauritius 
(dare not iii» ii'Kuied.) and Coriiiga l2th May. 

— SWiv John Mac Lellen, D. Mcdonald, from Greenock 
J3it> Deceinb r. 

23 B^rk William Thompson, J. Wight, from the Mauritius 

3d Aoril, and Point Pcdni 8th May. 

24 Btrk Herculean, M. King, from Liver|>ool 13th Dec. 
~ Ditto Ausien,i, Ricketts, from Ctiiiia 3lst March, Sin- 
gapore (fl'it<> not rneiitioiiiMl) and Acheen 13th May. 

— Ditto Westmoreland, J. Brigstock, from Point Pedro 
l3th ditto. 

^ Ditto Tancred, P. Bines, from Ceylon 6th ditto. 

27 Bark Swallow, W'. Adaui, from Madras ]8(b May. 
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Siiip Heroine^ R. McCartli}', from Madras 4lli May, 
ami GogoMlapiillv 20'.li ditto 
H. C. bri^ Henry Meriton, ti<iin*Madra9*22'l May. 
Srhoorier Speed Khan^ J. P. Gnffeth, iroiu Laidoii 10 th 
FehniHry. 

Ship Princess VUtoria^ J. Bisset, from Sj^diiej 4ih 
Marrti. * 

Ship Nusrat Shaw^ J Pierse, from Koinbay 7ih May. 
Ship Aurora^ D. Dawson, from Peuaiig 8ih May^ 


DEPARTURES. 

Ship Buby^ W. Waideii, lor Singapore and China. 
Bnik Sophia^ J. Bluett, for Ak} ah. 

Ship Alexander^ W. Satiders«>ii, for the Mniiriiius. 

Bark Vesper^ T. T. Attwood, for the Maun tins, 

•French hrijr Sirius, '1*. F. Grillet, lor Bourbon. 

Bnrk lied Rover ^ Win. Clifton, for China. 

Brig Helhaven, M. Crawford, for China. 

Brig Harriet^ G Solomon, for P»'iiaiig. 

Schooner Charles Stewarts D. Ross, tor Moulmein. 
Bark Edinay J. Norris, for Moulmein. 

Bark Sylph, R. Wallace, for China. 

Ship Ceres, J. Blaiiipied, (or l<<le ol France. 

Brig Cecelia, P. Roy, tor the Straus and Malacca. 

Ship Elizaheih, C. Blenkeimop, tor Rom hay. 

American ship h'rlipse, A. Pi rr^, for Salem. 

H, C, C. ship General Palmer, W. Thomas, for London. 
Snip A r gyle, McDonald, for Madras. 

Americuii iniu Aplhorp, H. G. Bridge**, for New York. 
Brig Richard Bell, J. W'lulle, (or China. 

Schooner JKotoig Rover J. Baker, for Moulmein. 

Ship Parsee, £ MiKeiiar. (or London. 

Bnrk Ann, J. T'lndale, tor liOiidim. 

French »hip Ficloire el Lisse, C. Vellebogard, for Bor- 
deaux. 

French ship Admiral Hugon, Lefrancois, (or Bourbon., 


ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per General Gascoyne, from Isle of France: — Lietit. Hopper. 
Per Spartan, from Madras Taylor and infant child, 

Klr.M.O. Mnchiit, and Mr. D. W Hill. 

Per Young Rover, from Moulmein: — C. J. Sndierland, Esq., 
J. Tomlin, E«q., F. P. L. Cliamber, Esq., M>;ssrs. T. Beiilly and J. 
foiitly. Manners, and T. Aratnon, Armeniaii. 

Per, Bengal^ from Glasgow,' — Mrs. J. Thompson, Miss 
Orahaiii, Captain Camphell| 29Hi N. 1., Dr. W. Buchanan, Cornet 
W. Waugh,' 16th Lancers, Mr. M. Campbell, and Mr. Thus. 
UrquUarU 
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Per JoHn MacLellen, from Greenock Bowie and 

Mr. Andrew Bowi^. ^ 

Per fferculeanyfrom Liverpool: — William Mitchell, Esq. 

Per bark Austen^from China : — Mrs. Ricketts and cliita ; and^ 
Mr«. Lh throe. * 

Prr Tanrred,from CVv^ow.*— Mr. J. D. Brand. 

Per Swallow t from Madras: — Mr*.. Adam. Capt. Johnstone, 
B. N. Int^iiiry, Lieut. Scale, Madras Artillery. Lieut. Bower, ditto' 
lutantr}, G. Adam, Esq. and J. Dowell, Esq. Merchants. 

DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Cecelia^ for >ingapore : ^Messrs. J. Blackburn and Far- 
quhar. 

Per Parsee: — Mrs. Colvin, A. Colvin, Esq., Dr. John Colvin, 
Moii^eflore .|iisei>li. E<'q., and two < liildren. 

Per bark Vesper^ for the jUanriVttis Pringle, Esq. Civil 
Servo e. 

Per ship Bolton, for the Cape : — Mrs. TInIhead, Mrs. Thom- 
son, Mrs. Mt Gea^e, Mr** Ekiris. Miss Reddish, N. H»*dson, Esq. 
Civil Service, and R. W.illpole, Esq. Civil Service. — For London : 
Lieut. Ekin'!, Beii^ai Cavalry, Lieut. Southhall, H. M> 38tli 
Regiment, and six children. 

/*cr Mr. G. R. Richardson, R. H. McNees, Esq. and 

child. 

nOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

(Where the place is Nor mentioned, Calcutta is to be undkbstood.) 

1834 MARRIAGES. 

April 9 At Madras, Mr. Charles Stewart, Assistant Apothecary, 
to M’b& Jane Orton, only daughter of the late Mr, 
Grilhii Orton, Livery Stable-keeper. 

11 At Tripassore, Acting Staff Serjeant Major Samuel 

JIilioii, to Mrs. Sarah luce, widow of the late Mr. 
Silvester Ince. 

12 At Poona, Mr. Robert Xavier Murphy, Mahratta Inter- 

preter and Translator to the Snf>reine Court, to Gfaa'r- 
ioite Bel lew, only daughter ot Mr. John Bellew, De- 
puty Assistant Coiuinissary of Ordnance, on this ea- 
tatilishment. 

16 At Tf ichiiiopoly, Mr. Edward Jarrett Jones, Missionary, 

8 P. G. F. to Charlotte Eliza, daughter of the Rev. 
D. S'hrejvogel. 

— Lieut. William Caiitis, of the ]6fh Regt. N. 1., to Mary 
Jane, eldest daughter of Capt. O'GonnelfS CominiMary 
of Ordnance. » 
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10 Mr. Clark Calor, to lVfis9 Margaret* Eliza Brady. 

18 At Madras, Lieut. R. S. Dobi s, Odi Regt. N. 1., to> 

Jane Margaret, }oiingeMt daiit;liter of the late Robert 
CaUirart, E q./ of Durham, rforih Britain. 

— Mr. J. H. Tai^lor, of the Herald Office, to Misa Catlie* 
riiie Kelly. 

19 At Bombay, Mr. Roht. Walter, to Mi«a Anne Blowl^ra. 
SI At MuUye, Cnpt. Niiuan Lowih, of the 63d Rcgt. N. 1-, 

to Eliza Mary Anna, eldest daughter of Captain 
Reynulds, «>f the same Regt. 

22 At Futtehghiir, Sergeant John Convey, 2d troop 2d 
brigade Horse Artillery, to Miss Franeea Farrel, of 
Etawah. 

28 At Bombay, Rirltard Spooner, £<«q.. Civil Service, to 

Mary Anne, eldest daughter ut L. HaiiiiiU), Esq., 
Surgeon of the Artillery. 

25 At Delhi, Mr. E Kinsey, to Miss Eliza McPherson. 

26 Mr. George Bowers, to Mrs. Eiizabetli Huhsuii. 

Mr. M. Gonsalves, to Miss Anna G(un»‘s. 

29 At Dinapore, LietiL R. Stn}th, Artillery, to Ann, fourth 

daughter ot Janies Gibbon, E*^q. 

— Mr. W. F. Gomes, head gar<leiierof the H. C. Botanical 
Garden, to Miss Pamela Peiiwok. ^ 

May 6 At Cawiipore, Lieut. Ttiomaa Hiadridge Sniddy, of the 
8th Regt. of Light Cavalry, to L misa E'lzabeih, 
daughter of William Bi*«tiO >, of Gray's Wood, Has- 
lemere, a*'d North Bank, Re5*«*M''8 Park. 

13 Mr. J. H. Hatton, to Mia<) A iia WiiImiiis. 

21 Mr. James Pordyce, to Miss t^«rnliue Williams. 

24 Mr. Williaoi Pi ice, to Mi**** Auieln $i»(ihia Pritchard. 

26 Capt. Sutton, H. M.*s 49ih Regiineni, to Miss Sarah 
Louisa Barnes. 

1834 BIRTHS. 

Jan. 22 At Wynhtirgh, Gape ot Good Hope, tlielady of Captain 
£. Willoughby, Asaist.ifit Quarter Master General of 
the Army, of a daus>lirer. 

24 At CamiiMtit! Glam, the Udy of Capt. Henry Prior, of 
the 23d Liglit Ifitaii«ry, Cuininaiiding the Troops at 
Singapore, of a daughter. 

March 17 At Port Louia, MHiiriiins, the lady of Wni. Ainslie, 
junior, E^q. of a son. 

21 At Bangahire, the Wife of Mr. J. Hamnett, of the Ord* 
iiaiire Department, of a daughter. 

Jtpril 6 At Rhio, the lady of M. A. Burgeii, Esq. Master At- 
tendant, of a son. 

9 At Bycnlla, Mrs. A. W. EUiott, of a son. 

11 A9 Madras, the lady oi Lieut. £, Willis, 28lli N. 1 , of 

« z.d/*ugtiter. 



13 AfSurit, Ihe Urly of Captain Bracks, Indian Navj^ 
senior Naval Officer on the siatiou, of a son. 

— At Vepery, the wife »*t Mr. J. O’Hara, of a son. 

At Aliahahad, Mis. Willmtii Jo hnson, of a son. 

17 At Madras, Mrs. Catherine piircell, wife of Mr, J. A. 

Punell, senior Asst. ApotherMry. ot a son. 

* — At Muttra, the lady of Capt. W. Martin. 57fh Regt. 
N. 1., of a son. 

18 At Surat, the Lady of J. Vihart, E«q. Civil Scrvife, o 

a daughter. 

At Aiiriingaliad, the lady of Captain George Tweoiloir, 
Bengal Arliller},of a daughter. 

SO At SiiiiIh, tlie lady of Lieut. Chester, of a son. 

— At Kurnaiil, the wife of Oveibeer John Shaw, D. P* 
Works, ot a son. 

. — At Bellarr, Mrs, Geortre S. P. Ross, of a son. 

21 At Ut>gwatigntah, Mrs. Cliarles Hose, of n son. 

— At Seen iidera had, the lady ot Capi, P. Haiiiuiid, Artille* 
r\ , of a son. 

— At OotBraiiiiiiid, the lady ofCapt, Lawe, of the Eiigi- ^ 
neers, of a son. 

22 The wife of Mr. John Christ on, of a daughter. 

23 At Bellary, ttie Udy of Lieutenant Lawtord, Engineers, 

ot a dauishier. 

25 At Randal Lodge, Ro/nbay, the lady of J. H. Duiister* 
ville, Esq. I2rh Regt. N. I., of a daughter, auiUbuiii, 
— Tlie lady ot W. T. Dawes, Esq., of a still* horn sou. 

Mrs. Jacob lioif, ot a son. 

— The lady of F, O. Wells, Esq., of a daiiishtpr. 

27 At Delhi, the lady of Captain Ranisa}, Biigade Major, 

of a son. 

28 At Benares, the lady of Lieut. C. I. Lewis, D. A. C. G., 

of a datigliicr. 

— At Maholni Peyt, Bombay, the l.idv of Ensign J. 

Morphew Browne, Bomhny European Hei;!., of a son. 
28 At Sea, oil board t(ie Isadora, the iH<i\ ot Lieut. Johu 
Gi lilies, of the 8th Regt. N. L, ot n son. 

— * At Bancoorali, the lady of Lieiit.-Col. Siiuhihani, Coin- 
maiidiiig 31st Regt. N. 1., of a daotrluer. 

* At Cawnpore, the lady ot Lieut. Win. Ashmore, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady ot G. M. Batten, E q. C. S., of a daughter. 

Ma^ 1 At Gya, the lady of D. W Fraser, Esq. of a d»«iighter. 

— At Bombay, the lady or H. If. Turner, Esq., of a son. 

2 At Bointiay, Mis, J. H. Reel, of « dttu<^htt*r. 

3 At Bheiiiid} , the lady ot Capl. Farrell, 6th N. 1., of a 

daughter. # 

5 At Meerutt, Mrs. G. P. Lomley, of asmf. 

** At Siiltaiipore, Beiitiret., the lady of k 4 #iit. R, P, Panni 
fullicT, 31 Light Cavalry, of a daughter. 
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6 At DarcR, Mr<. Geors^ Dixon, of »daii^h<ep. 

8 At Delhi, lln^'wife ot Mr. E. Parsons, of a still-liorn sorr. 
— • At Chniiar, the lady of AaaisUiit Surgeon Barber, of a 
daiiuliter. 

9^ Mrt. R. S. Strickland, of a son. • 

— Mrs. A. Fleiniiii;, of a son. 

10 Mrs. J. D*Sfliitf)R, of a daughter. , 

— At Burdwan, the lady of Henry Millett, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, of a son. 

1 1 At Madras, the lady of John Cartiac Morris, Esq., of 

*he Civil Service, of a son. 

12 At Rancoorah, the lady of J. W. Ricketts, Esq., of a 

son. 

13 I'l Fort William, the wife of Garrison Pay Serjeant 

Gray, of a son. 

— A i Booluiidshuhar, the lady of Capt. Rd. Wilcox, of a 
daiisrhtei*. 

14 The lady of John Failey Leith, Esq., Barister at Law^ 

of a Son. 

15 At Biirn^et, the lady of Richard Herbert Mytton, Esq., 

Civil Service, ot a son. 

18 At Pdriieah, the lady of F. Gouldsbury, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a daiii'hter. 

21 At Rarrai kpure, the lady of Lieut. Van Heythiiyseii, of 

a so.n. 

22 Ml’S. James* DufiioUs, of a sun, 

25 Mrs. James Ogiivie, of a daiiirliter. 

26 At Cossipore, the lady of Major G. Hutchinson, of the 

Eii<;iiieer8, of a daughter. 

27 The lady of Captain A. B. Clapperton, officiating First 

Assistant Master Attendant, of a daughter. 

(JVo (late) Mis. R. Gordon, of a son. , 

(J^Todale) At Benares, at the house of R. Bernard, Esq., the lady 
of R. Taylor, Esq , of twins. 

1834 DEATHS. 

Jan- 16 At Maderia, Isabella, wife of Capt. David Ewart, of 
Artillery, and daughter of the late Major Richard 
Hodgson, of this estahlishtneiit, aged 23. 

24 At Luiknow, the lady ot Capt. G. Templer, 22d 
Regt. N. 1. 

Feb, 8 At Campang Glam, the beloved wife of Capt. H. Prior, 
2Sd Light Infantry. 

JHarch 5 At Batavia, at tlie house of Richard Melboiirn, Ei>q., 
Pidara Tjina, William John Greig, Esq>, ot Lerwick, 
Shetland, nephew to John Deans, Esq., late of this 
city, of a lingering consumption, at the early age of 
% 22 years. 

20 At Penang, Mr. George Yonge, aged 35 years. 
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^pril S At Sfony River, killed whilst on a reconnoitring party, 
al the tSili 3’ear of his age, LieiiteiiaiU James Andrevr 
'Erskind, His Majesty^s d8ih lletriineiit, deeply and 
sincerely juineiited both by the officers and men. 

S At Mhow, Nicholas Joseph, second son of Nicholas 
Rielly, Qr.-Mr. Seijt. I6:h Regt. N. 1.; aged 5 
yours, 9 ihonthb and 94 days. 

— At SomHiiaphett, Ensign C. D. Bahingtoii, of the Slst 
Regi. N. 1. 

— At Somanaphett, Ensign J. Robertson, of the 9th Regt. 

N. 1. 

— At Madras, whilst serving with an advance party from 
Colonel Jacksotrs force on the N. W. Ci>org Frontier, 
Ensign David Johnston, of ilie 5lst Regiment Native 
liitautry, Acting Quarter M isier to the 40lh RegU 

ntent. 

5 At Skekarpoor, Ensign David MacDuff Bridges, of th6 2d 
Regt. N. I. 

— Ill Camp at Kilned 5% Lieut. J. P. Power, of Engineers. 
10 A I Bolarsin, the wife of Mr. Suh- Assist ant Surgeon 
Joseph Vital, Nteaiii’s Service ; aged 23 }eara and 6 
months. m 

13 At Secunderabad, William Nerhudda, son of Qr. Muster 
Serjeant and Anne Swinscoe, H. M. 45ih Kegt. aged 
2 years and I month. 

15 At Allahabad, Samuel Willoughby, the fourth son of 

Mr. J. Horn, aged 1 year, 8 moi)Uis and 1 1 days. 

— At Camp Dubiiaee, Sarah Julia, the infant daughter of 
C. C. Foy, Suh- Assistant Surveyor, aged lO nionths. 

16 At Lucknow, Heiirietia, }oungcst daughter of Ser- 

geant' Major Knight, 22d Regt. aged 6 years and 4 
months. 

25 At Kavei, tlie wife of Mr. Charles Marshall, Clerk of 

St. ThouiHs'b Church, aged 27 >eais. , 

26 A I Kerliampure, Major George Macarthey Greville, of 

His Majesty's 38th Regt. 

At Bellary, l^etitia Mary, only child of Lieut. John 
Horner, H. M. 55ili Kegt.; aged 2 years and 4 
months. 

27 At Kaniptee, Lieut. C. Messiler, of the 22d Regt. N. 1. 

28 Tlios. Loekier, E*<q., formerly of the Honorable East 

India Ctunpany'a Naval Service, 

30 At Dacca, Lieui.-Col. Waisoii, late Commanding 53d ^ 
Regt. N, I.; most deeply and deservedly regretted by 
the Officers and men under his coiiiuiaiid, as well as 
by ibat society, of which he was a distinguished 

O. ’u ament. 

•ifn^ 1 Mrs. Maria McNeeSj wife of Mr, R. K. McNees; aged 

19 years. 
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f Mnt* Eli2abe(li Susanna Sliippey, aged 25 years, 6 
months and 12 da}8, 

3 Mr. William Monlgonipry, son of Mr. James MonN 

irom#*py, 

— A* Dacca, John Hollow Enq., ajred 80 years. Sincerely 

lamented hy hi*« Inniily and friends. 

4 Mr. Alexander Moreiro, proprietor of the East Indian 

Press, aged 43 \ears and 2 months. 

— Mr John Br>«e Melville, nephew of the Revd.tD. 

Br>ee, aged 25 ) ears I much and siiieerelv regretted. 
•— At Ak)ah, William Angeli>, son ofCapt. W. Lunonda, 
rominnnding at that place, aged 2 years, 3 months and 
* 26 da}s. 

6 Virginia Adelaide, the infant daughter of Mr. Thomas 

Victor, aged 1 \ear, 9 months and 15 days. 

•— At Trirhiiiopol\ , W. Valemine, Esq., aged 37 years 5 
leaving a disconsolate widow and 4 children to bemoan 
their irretrievatde loss. 

7 Mrs. Catherine Walker, wife of Mr. William Walker, 

Prov isiofier, aged 30 yeais. 

A* Kombav, EliziVth Mary, daughter of Mr. Snh- 
Cotidortor Treiiti, Commissariat Department, aged 1 
j ear. 

8 Miss Eliza Gould, daughter of the late Mr. R. Gould, 

Allot iofieer, aged 28 5 ears. 

9 M isa Margaret Victoria Vaiiqnlin, daughter of the la^o 

Mr. John Vaiiquliii, aged 13 }ears, 8 inoiilhs and 19 
days. 

— Miss Anna Irene S'reftell, daughter of Charles George 
Strettell, Esq , Atioriiey at Law, aged 2 years and 

2 months. 

— - III London Riiildimrs, aged 13 years and upwards, Henry 
Learh, of I he Enghshman estatdishnient, eldest son of 
Garrison Serjeaiii- Major I^ach. He was an iniel- 
ligeiit and industrious lad, and is much regretted by 
his employ c r. 

18 Monsieur Frederic Detours, Avocat ; aged 27 years. 

At Madras, Mary Ann, the infant daughter of Serjeant* 
Major J. Davi«, of the late CHniatic Ordnance Artifi- 
cers, aged 13 inoiitha and ]0 dB3s. 

18 Mrs. Caroline L>dia Wood, wife of Capt, 'W P. Wood, 
of the Country Service; aged 23 years, 5 months and 

3 da)s, 

— William Marleof], £*«q., Atlorney at Law ; aged 43 
years ajid 8 months. 

_ At the Sand Heads, on board the •/isseerghur pilot brig, 
Mr. Mathew William Newcomb, H. C. Marine; aged 
22 years I deeply and sincerely regretted. 
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14 At the $ooHe Richard, son of Mr. R. Haviland, 

Com missai'i at Depart mebt; aved4year8 and 6 mouths. 

— Mis9 Mary Dogherty, of the European Female Orphan 

Asylum^ aged 13 yeara. 

15 Miss Charlotte Robacn ; aged I9 years, 4 months and 

10 days. 

~ Mr. Bartholomew Hunt Daunt, of the Court of Re- 
quests, aged 28 years. 

— Mr. Richard Crockford, of the Police Establishment, 

aged 41 years. 

16 Miss Agnes Disandt, daughter of D. Disandf, Esq., 

Assistant to Messrs. Lyall, Mathesou and Co. aged 
4 months and 3 days. 

~ Mrs. Sophia Brampton, aged 38 years. 

17 At Benares, Georgians, daughter of Mr. William Raw- 

storiie, aged 13 years. 

18 At Howrah, James McNeight, Esq., aged 56 years. 

19 The infant son of Mr. and Mrs. A. D*Souza ; aged 5 

months. 

— Mr. Jaqiies Conolley ; aged 40 years. 

20 Mrs. Elizabeth Kiernauder, the wife of Mr. J. Kiernan- 

der, aged 27 years, 6 months, and 1 day. 

— Mrs. Luisa DeRozario ; aged 45 years. 

— William Thompson, Esq., late of the ship Captain 

Cook, 

21 Mr, Thomas Maudsley Hartshorn, Engineer; aged 43 

years, 7 months, and 11 days. 

— Mr. Thomas Walker, of the btiip Royal George ; aged 

27 years, 

— Lucy Ellen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carbery. of Go- 

vernment Place, East; aged 16 months and 7 days. 

Of pulmonary consuinptioii, Carrol Humphry, Esq., 
M. D., of Albany, New York, and Surgeon of the 
American sin p Edvoard; aged 31 years. 

— Mrs. Mary Atkins, relict of the late Mr. llolK?rt Atkins, 

of the Honoratde Coniuaiiy’s Mamie; age^d 61 >eMrs. 

22 Miss UeiiriettH Grace Coles, daughter ut Mr. C. G. 

Coles, aged 1 year, 1 inrMith, and 21 days. 

— Captain Janies Browne Moore, formeily a Branch Pilot 

H. C. M. S. ; aged 61 y ears. 

S3 • Mr. John Taylor, |iroprieior of the Hillard Rooms in 
C(»'^siiollHli, aged 30 yeais and 4riioiitliH. 

Mr. John Peter Marques, son ot Mr. John Isaac Mar- 
quee, aged b iiifMiths and 11 days. 

24 Mrs. Mary llartshuruy aged 46 yearSi 7 mouthSy'aud 11 
days. 
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24 Miss Mntiliia ITAmiUon, a ward qf the Erce School, 
fliffM) ]2 yeflr<«, 10 months, nnci 24 dajf. 

— Mr. Fipch»nfk Chelthatn, a^i'd 3S years. 

■ — Mr \ Ihmiiw** John Woo*l, Accuuiilaiit of the General 
p. s* Office, ny-fd S3 >oars, « 

— At M<il.K*ia, Mihs Mitiass, leaving her friends atid^ a 

liftrntlied h vor to deplore her lo^s. 

26 Ml*' Sophia S. P. Bagrain, Die relict of the late S.*P. 
Bagraiu, Esq., aged 26 years. 
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ADMINTSTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 


UP TO MAY 

Estates of 

Ahmntjr, R (Civil Sprv*ioe.). . . . 
C. D’O. (Major.) 

Geortre 

Bouohicr, S. E. (Spinster.) 

Biowne, M. W. (Coluuel.) 


Plirrhell, W. J (fruligo Planter.) 

Davidson, A S 

Delainottc, D. (Civil Service.)., 


Dowde^well, W. (formerly of 

Ewell.) 

Gibson, Siiaanah (Widow.) 


Jl.ird^^ Rtdty (Widow.)...., . 

I lodges, Eliza (Widow.) 

Liudsa}, P. Y. (Civil Service.}. 


Ij *w, Jurnos (Major.) 

Mat dottaid, A. (Indijjo Planter.) 
M.iPiis, Mary (Widow.). ...... 


Michit*, J, (Mariner.) 

Odell, J. c. (Major.) 

Rirliardson, T. (Civil Service.). , 
Ridge, C. J. (Captain.) 


Ridge, E. J. (Captain.)..^ 


Robertson, D. (Mariner.) 

Rowe, J W. (Captain.).. 

Sreeinut t ) Rbedhoomonoy Dossee 
(Widow.) 


’Wellesfej’, Gerald (Civil Ser- 
vice.). : 

W} line, R. O. (Civil Sei vice,). . 


29 , 1834 . 

Executors, Admimstraiors, fl’c. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Suprenie f ?o(irt. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Clements Brown, as constituted 
attorney of A. A. Browne, 
sole administrator. 

Win. Carr, luiiniiiistfator. 

Re<j?sii*ar Supreme Court. 

T. W**tkius, as constituted attor- 
n‘‘y of P. OeUniotte, execu- 
tor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

George Lamb and Matilda bis 
wife, aduiiuistrator and admi- 
nistratrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court, 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

R. £. Blaiiev, as constituted at- 
torney of Mrs. H. E, Lindsay, 
exectitnx. 

Registrar Siinreine Court. 

Registrar Supreme ('oiirt. 

R. Kelsall, J. Williams, and 
Elizaiieili Pereira, executoia 
and cxer-iifrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

J. Herring and W H. Halford, 
executors. 

R. D. Mangles executor, 

D. MacIntyre, as constituted at- 
torney of J. Ainge and W. 
Giiijiier, executors. 

D. Macimyre, as <•o^stituted at- 
torney of T. J. Ridge, execu- 
tor. 

T. Anderson, executor. 

Harriet Meredith, adqginistra- 
trij^ 

Sreeniutty Cbooneeinoney Dos- 
sec and Sreeniutty liungouillQ-' 
iiey Dossee, executrixes. 

• - 

Registrar Siipl%MB« Court. » 

Registrar Supreme Court. 



THE MONEY MARIPET. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES,-May 2D, 1834.’ 

^0 Buy. TO SELL, 

Remittable Loan, 6 per Gent 21 0 a 20 0 Pr«*m. 

r lit Class.. 1 6 a 0 U „ 

Old 5 per Cent. <2d Class. .... 0 10 a 0 4 S, 

C3(i Class 0 0 a 0 0 ,, 

Second or Middle 5 per Cent. Loan. • 3 Oa 0 4 Prem. 

New or 3d per Cent, Loan •.* 2 12 o 2 4 ' 

4 per Cent. .L<»aii 0 8a 1 0 Disct, 

Bank of Bengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 3,200 Preiq. 3,100 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount 011 Private Bills, 7 0 

Ditto oil Goveriiineiit and Salary Bills,. .'/••• 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit 5 7 


Do. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 


COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

BUY.] CALCUTTA. [SeLL. 

1 Oovernment Rills, 12 inniiths’ date, per iSa. Rs. I 10 

1 11 Other Pnblic Bills. v»er Sa. Rs 2 1 

2s Id a 2# 2id Private Bills, 6 months* sight, 2s 3d a 2s 4d 


\ # ^ -p— — . 

PRICES JOF BULLION. 

TO BBT. TO SPlt 

DolUr« t>er 100 Sn. Rs. 20!) I* 208 .8 

Sovert‘is' 118 , i‘ach 10 10 10 0 

Gullit*.. ........ ditto II 0 10 12 

Old Gold Moliitr',! ditto 17 9 17 « 



SMIPPmo 

' ’ VOB JUNB«’ 


ARRrVAUI. 

Jfajf 91 Bark Tmm O'Skmmimri C^ydir, fV^iii' ^^Cayloa 

iSIhBfay. ^ 

Bark^ Clnkiiwre W. Tipffate. from CdvalooiT 

964 li May. ‘ 

June I flkrk Bofr^oabay 9 th May. mMl * 

■*' Ma<^t ) 25 (h ‘ ' r' s / 

6 Bark Hommroh^ A. Ogilvir, from Madraa 9 th, and Vei^ 

^ nee 98 jfi May: 

7 . Bai^'ihkaty'. R^lSSdfri^^ I 9 *b« f 0 f!l>\Eii* 

iiUr 9 ' 9 pih Mhy. ' ■ ' ' » ' r ' 

6 Ship Hpber$§^. Hcpiry Wake* "Iroai PortempuBi .Tib^' 
jEi*ebru«ry, Ma^i^M SMb ao^ Bnoora Slat Ma 3 r«>, - 
Ditto Motion^ i: Riebarda, fl!|m ChaaSobg 9 't'fl If ay« , 

— Bark Bonno iEfMrmeliiM, C. CHwy» firDibBfiiie« 9 ^u 9 ii^Att|W ^ 

10 Ship Co^on^M^ W.JHf. Ball* fron tfadieffiHtsCh May' 

and Bikapelly 4 rh Jnoe& >/ • , «\ ..i «> r. 

«— Bark Pemrtope^ F^Hiflchintoif, Ma^Htiva,. #lfi 

April and Ceylon Sd Jiiiie.t 

11 Bark Irai^raa^' 9 «ditiryeat^ B MadraacdOtb- May .and 

* Bnnoredth June.. , ^ ^ . 

' w DUtd d^airikridif, W<i Alleil» from MaMannis 9 d.Jniia. 

19 Schooner Kli%aBeth, T. K. Morafiidaafl; from . fifoul- 
ioem loth and Amberit 94 th May*> 

14 Ship Jford iLgmdoch, William JohoalpiK from Bakapelly 
7 tbJuoe« 


Brig'BifpAroafo, J^I^epren, fromcjlhe Manritina tSth 
April end Coveloay; 9|h June. * 

H* C..Q*eltip Baf99Mr.P* J. Reeaaa, ifrom Loadwi lit 
and Plymoitlh Otnllrebroary. 

Ship WinMcaietf D««lNi|dier, from Lirerpoid let Fakr.- 
Bark rkrlfr, C.-Cliud^^ona €i||ipa^t 9th - April and Sip* 


gapor? ss^Jlpy.A 

Bark ^Btldpa;- Jj. MTebmary/ 

Sloop JFJnva* May* 

Ship Broffgoia,' J. Madkaosie, from' Bfi^raa 4th» and 


Ship Broffgaa,' J. Madkaoaie, from' Bfi^raa 4th» and 

Schooiia?ii 4 #dr«ai; R'. 4 sti^di|ipaii» ^^vL^Stoolmeip 9 d 

June. ’ s . ■%A 

Shin FotUe MUghOmpjg^^ Hagpe^. Jall[l^r^^9||HnJ^ 

J. jfW ^ * 

Bark Lord pf tho lalaa, O.f^Hlptoi^ ftom ^ndoA Oth 
' Daceihber and FalmouUi St|| nhviMivy. 

Ship BHao, Ed. Polllna,'' Adiift'lihtial Padio 8 tb Jona. 
and Madvaa 19 lh Juno* 




nt? 

31 Slii|> O. Wade, from Madrii 14th Jane. 

— Briir JloMtfhttiid Portoii, Nacodo, froinv BotobAj': Utti ' 

May. 

fS’ Bark irdmonff, John Seagar, from Madraa Sd, Coilirgir^ 
101 hand ViaagapaWm ISlk'Jone. 

35 Sbi^i Tkalift\ W. H. Btden, from Chittagong 16th June. 

26 Ship Biakeljf^ Thomas Jackaon, from Liverpool 11 th 

March. 

— Barque J^alooii/D^'O vent tone, from China 8th May and 
Singapore 5 th June. 

27 Ship Lm Beile Alliance^ Charles Arkcoll, from* London 

9th February, Cape of Good Hope (date not men- 
' iiuiied,) and Madras Slat June*' 

— Ship Jfihig fFiUUm the Fourth^ E. D. O. Ealet, from 
Bombay 7th Jitne. 

26 Ship Asian G. K. Bathie, from London llth March and 
Madraa 38d June. 

30 Ship Competitor^ O. B. Brock,, from Rangoon I3thf June. 
— Scliobiier CharloM Stuart^ D. Host, from Rangoon Mth 
June. 

departures. 

JIfap 31 Brig Jetty, Jaa. Atild, from Penang. 

— > Bark Phanist A. Bane, for Moiilmein. 

June 3 Bark Primepn J* Ferguaaon, for Madraa. - 
6 Brig Harriet^ O. Soloman, for Penang. • 

0 French abip Bordelais ^ M. Laporte, for Bourbon 
11 Ship Buseorah Herchantn J. Aioncrief, for London. 

^ Bark Ann^ J.Tiiidie, for ditto. 

— ditto fPdtor PPitehn A. Heoderaon, for Singapore and 

China. 

13 Ship Reyn/ George, W. Wilaon, for London. 

17 Bark Swallow n W. Adam, for Madraa. 

18 Bark ATestor, A. Thibault, for China. 

23 Bark Crown, J. Cowmao, for Liverpool. 

— Bark JHaidee, J. Reodle, for SiogMore. 

36 Bark Skimmer, Gillen, for Peneug, Malaece, and 

Singapore. 

37 Bark Addingham; J. Sedgvikk, for the Manritiuii. , 

— ditto Taneredn R. ft. Willifiii., ^ ditto. . , t 

ditto-JIteMNwi^ AiOfiWio, mllf^liMli|mudMadm: ' 

39 Bark JDmmm VitrmeltiMt C,<Ofmj, ror Pknan,.* 

— Ditto Hetemren, Ri Snith, for PonMic ^ Simopore.' 

ARRIVAL OF PAi»SSrOER8. ,* 
B.C.C.M, Plaoe^' C. •, 

R*d< B«4.. Writort lieut. Poott, caiiHMHrfia| «M(niito , Mr. 
Plat e, EuRineer i Hoii’ble R. Bjrog,'Mr. Wi^piM «M Mr. Pearko, 
Cadet! I SO If . C. recniita, 3 wooim and 3 chuaNR. » 
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Per Hob^rtSi from London s^Mrn, Piullips; Mrs. Touissant; 
Miss Mary Totiissaql ; IVliaa Margarei Toui^sarit; Captain B. Phil, 
lips, N. Cavalry ; Mr. Eras. TouissaiM ; Mr. Wm. .Lloyd, Cadet ; 
Mr. Wm. Scott, Assistant Surgeons Mr. Wm. While, Surgeon H. 
M. 16th Lancers s Mr. J.W. Grant Free Merchant ; Mr. Wagratri- 
her; and Mr. J. Spearing, Conductor. From Madras -Dr. D. 
Stewart, M. D , Assistant Surgeon from the Cape ; and Mr. Grant, 
Free Merchant, per ship Claudine, 

Per Donna Carmeiiia : — Captain D, Wilsoiit Country Service; 
and ail Ariiieinaii Priest. 

Per Jtforion: — Mr. John Lyster, Country Service. 

Per Gange^t from Madras : — Henry Spooner, Esq. ; Dr. 
Melmire; and Mr. Frederick Hawkins. 

Per Gailiardont from the Mauritius : — Monsr. Grollicr. From 
•^nrcAntttn.*-— Capt. (i. B. Ta) lor and Master Taylor. 

Per bark Research from Madras White, Mariner; 

and Mr. Wells, Merchant. 

Per schooner Attaram^ from Moulmein : — Mr. Sohn Daridood. 
Per Falcon^ from Singapore : — Mrs. D. L. Richardson and 
child. 

• 0 Per ship La Belle Alliance^ from London ; — Dr. Dunibar, 
Assistant Surgeon ; Di*.^ Campbell, ditto H. M. 49th ; and Mr. 
Cochran, From the Cape of Good Hope: — Mrs. Col. Fagan, 
Mrs Ross, Miss Fagan, Major Ross, Mr. Hnrriiigton, Civil 
Service, and Mr. Fagan, Cornet Light Cavalry. From Madras : — 
Miss Mareipeit, Ensign Blagrave' and Mr. Martin, 

per ship A sia^ from London: — Mrs. Perceval Alleyn, Misses 
H. M. Macaulay, Catherine Haldane, Elizabeth Curiis, and Doro- 
thy Curtis, Rowan lloiiald. Esq., Messrs. James Curtis; J. T. 
Daycock, J. W. Carnagie, and W. Morrison, Cadets. From 
Madras : — F. Bathie, Esq. and Mr. H. F. Sildons, Madras Cavalry. 


DEPARTURE OP PASSENGERS. 

Per Royal George y for London: — Mrs. Major Webb and 2 
children; Captain Laird ; Lieutenants Harris and . Reminington, 
and Lieut. 1. Bates, « cm maud ing troops; 83 troops 2 women, and 3 
children. 

Per ship General Gaseoyne^for China Mrs, Younglmshand, 
Joseph Younghushand, Esq., nud 6. Jessop, Esq. 

* Per Indusnfor Liverpool Ronald, Miss Dunn, Captain 

Goldhawke, aiuji Mr. Montgomery. v 

Per ship Bussorah Merehant^for London /-^Lient. Backhouse. 
For the Cape: Mrs. Walter and 3 children ; Mrs. Alexander;— 
Walter, £s^, George Alexander^ £sq.> Olid C. Smith, Esq., Civil 
Service ; J. Miller, Etq.; and Major Barlow.. . 

Per Bonry JUerHou^ for Mhy9t^Phyao;-^CapXain Foley, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

(VVHBRS the place 18 NOT MENTIONED, CALCUTTA I* TO BE UNDERSTOOD.) 

1834 . MARRIAGES. 

May 6 At MaUccR, by the Honorable S. Garling, Eaq ^ Resi- 
dent Cotincillor, the Revd. Charles GiitzUff, to Miss 
Mary Waiistnll. 

12 At Miissoone, Lieut. E.T. Tierney, 28tli Kej;t. N. I., . 

to Miss Christiana Clarke, niece of Major Ranisay. 

15 At the Vepery Church, Mr. F, Fo|ie, of the Military 
pay to Miss J. U. Deweliz. 

— At Madras, Captain John Reid Brown, 6th Roginieiit 
Light Caviilry, to Margaret Mar\, eldest daughter ; 
and at the same time and place. Henry JainesNicholls, 
Esq , 25th Rigeineut Madras Native Infantry, to Ann 
Lilly* youngest daughter of the late Captain Oavid 
liiverarity. 

19 At Bombay, John Skinner, Esq. to Mary Gavin Eliza- < 

belli, second daughter of Hope StewiMrt, Esq., of Bal- 
laehin, Perthshire* 

20 At Bangalore, Lieut. Frederick Chalmers, Asfcistant to 

the Comiiiiasioiier for Mysore, to Eliza Sarah, fourth 
daugliier of the late Revd. R. Smyth, GliapUin on 
this establishinent. ^ 

25 At Futtyghiir, Mr. John Fitzpatrick, senior StilvAssis- 

tant Revenue Surveyor, ti> Margaret Isabella, third 
daughter of the late Mr. Jolin Mackliiig, H. C. Marine. 

26 At Bombay. Nicolao Fernandes, junior. Esq , to Miss 

Anna Pulqueria Pereira, eldest daugb ter of Joseph 
Antonio Pereira. Esq. 

27 At Purneah, Mr, William Noney, of the Jcdge’s Oifice, 

to Miss Charlotte Morley. 

— Mr. John Chertham Robertson, to Mias Harriet Taylor. 
— Mr. John Andrews, to Misi Jane Cockhnrn. 

28 L. M. DeSouza, Esq., of Bomliay, to Miss Julia Clemen- 

tina Dias. 

— At Purneah, Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, to Miss Charlotte ' 
Thomas. 

At Purneah, Mr. Lewis D^Rosario, to Miss Dorothea 
Thomas. ' ■ 

30 At Purneah, (Nautpore), JamoB Kitwick, Esq., to Miss 

Alice Sager. 

— At Purneah, Mr, Joseph Francis D'Crtize, to Mias Mary 
Magdeline Noney. 

31 At Purneah, Thomas Chapman, Esq., M.vD., Assistant 

Surgeon, to Mias M. A. Palmer, daughter of Charles 
Palmer, Esq., of the same place. ^ • 
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June f At the Cetholio Church in Durrumtollah^ John Lacker- 
■teen, Eeq., to Olivia Adeline, only daughter of the 
late Charles* Edward Pinto, Esq. * 

3 At the Cathedral,' Mr. Gent. Aviet, junior, to Mias Jane 
Eliza Wigrey, daughter of Cai^t. Charles P. Wigrey. 
— At St. John's Cathedral, Seijeailt Hugh S. Ross, of 

H. M.*8 49th Regt. to Mai^ Eliza Butter, a ward 

of the E. F. O. Asylum. " 

5 At Berhampore, Miss Meik, eldest daughter of James 
Meik, Esq. late of theMedical Board. Bengal, to Cap 
tain F. Bc^d, of theCommissariat Department. 

— At Lolariim, Capt. Alexander Adam, Commanding 7th 
Regt. Nizam's 1., to Mary Anne, widow of the late 
Captain Puget, Madras Eiiroiiean Begt. 

9 Mr. William Skinner, to Miss Atm Gillespie. 

10 At Madras, James Martin Jollie, Esq., to Catherine 

Alicia .Wilson, fourth daughter of the late John 
Ewart, Esq., of Mullock, Galloway, N. B. 

11 At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. William Morley, of 

Moorshedabad, to Miss Charlotte MacNeclan*^. 

* 12 At Madras, Mr. P. H. Shaw, to Miss Anne Gunn. 

14 Mr. Franns Myers, to Miss Frances Eleanor Frederick. 

16 At the Cathedral, Mr. Frederick C.Blost, to Ellen, se- 

cond daughter of the late Captain W. DeGluzen, of 
the Bengal Armv. 

17 At Berhampore, Mr. George Roots, to Mrs. Maria 

Rose. 

25 At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. Henry Turner, of Edin- 
burgh, Surveyor to the Canal Department, to Miss 
Frederics Mullins, of Traiiquebar. 

1834 ^ births. 

April 8 At Mciulmein, the lady of Lieutenant Nott, His Ma- 
jesty's 4l8t (or Welch) Regiment, of a daughter. 

10 A Deesa, the lady of Capt. J. W. Watson, H. A. of a 

daughter. 

87 At Penang, the lady of J. W. Maillardet, Esq., Madras 
Medicsl Service, of a daughter. 

At Baroda, the lady of Lieut. H. N. Ramsay,, of a son* 

Map 8 At Singapore, Mrs. Annetta Melony, of a daughter. 

11 At Cannauore, the lady of the Reverend J. 0. Street, 

Chaplain, of a son. 

18* At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. Caratairs, 6th Regt. N. 

I. , of a daughter. 

— At Bellary, the lady of James Smith, Esq., Garrison 
* Surgeon, of a son. 

14 At Mtissoorie, the lady of Major R. £• Chambers, 9tb 

Light Cavalry, of a daughter. 

15 At Kmsgherry, the lady of G. D. Drury, Esq.t of a 
• daughter. 
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16 A*i Poonib* the ladjf^of Gapt. George Jervis^ of the £n* 

gitVBere, of a daughter. • 

17 At Liickiiow Gaotonmeiita, the lady of Major C. J. C. 

Davidson^ Ei^iiieera, Superintending Engineer of 
Canals in the Service of His Majesty the King of 
Oiidh, ctf a son. 

* 19 At Meerut, the lady ofHevd. J. Whiting, of a son. 

23 At Kamptee, the lady of Captain T. A. Duke, Madraa 
European Regiment, of a daughter. 

— - At Madraa, the lady of Dr. Campbell, Depot Surgeon 
of Poonamaliee, of a daughter, who expired shortly 
after. 

25 At Singapore, the lady of Captain W. S. Wilson, of 

the Platina^ of a son. 

26 At Mussoorie, the lady of ‘M. Rirhardson, Esq. M. p., 

^ Asdstaiit Surgeon, 65th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, 

bHU born- 

30 A t Bangalore, the lady of Captain Augustus Clarke, 

Assistant to the Coiuuiibsiuner in 'Mysore, of a 
daughter. • 

31 At Agra, the wife of Mr. George Edward Pool, Assis- 

tant Apothecary H. M. lith Light Iiifautry, of a 
daughter. 

— At RuBHHpiiglah, Mrs. Robert Browne, of a son. 

June 1 At Dacca, Mr. George Wise, of a son. 

5 At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. J. E. Persons, llth 

Regt. N. I., of a daughter. * 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. S. R. Hicks, of, the 
35th Regt, N. 1., of a son. 

6 At Madras, the lady of U. Elliot, Esq., of the Civil 

Service, of a son. 

— At Benares, the lady of R. N. Burnard, Esq., Ci^il 
Assistant Surgeon, of a daughter. 

11 Mrs. W Blackburn, of a daughter. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of William J. Conolly, Esq., 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

15 Mrs. John Culloden, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. William Philips, of a daughter. 

18 At Hooghly, the lady of T. A. Wise, Esq. M. D. of m 
son, 

— At Ramporc Bauleah, the lady of R. Barloq, Esq., 
CivS Service, of a son. 

— At Monghyr, the lady of J. F. D’CUly, Esq., of a son. 

21 At Ally poor, the widow of the late Jas. Duft',^ Esq., of a 

son. 

22 Mrs. J. W. Jolly, of a son. 

The lady of William Turner* Esq. of a daughter. 

23 At Bardwan, the lady of A, Latig, Civil Serviee» 

of a daughter, • 

25 Mrs. John Wood, of a^on. 
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1834 DEA’rllS. 

Jan, f6 At flea, Charlotte Maria, tlie beloved ivife of Captain 
Vernon, Pay MaaterH M. 38tli Aegt., aged 23 years. 
Feb, 2 At the Cape of Good Hope, Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of Dr. John Murray,, Deputy Inspector 
General of Hogpitnla. aged 15 months. , 

Mar€h22 At the Cape of Good Hope, Major George Jones, of the 
S9d Rcgt. N. 1 

tJpril ]8 At Saugor, Mrs. Harriett McGlone, wife of Mr. Assis- 
tant Apothecary J. MrGlone ; aged 15 years, 
fil At Singapore, Jessy Hay, daughter of Capt. D. L. 
Richardson, of the Bengal Army ; aged 2 years and 7 
months. 

30 At Allahabad, Matilda Arrahella, daughter of Serjeant 
L. Reid, of the Ordnance Department. 

Map 5 At Ootaramiind, Neilgherry Hills, Anne Boyd, the 
infant daughter of Captain McNeill, of the 6'(h Light 
Cavalry, a?ed 9 months and 5 days. 

9 At Bcllarv, Mary Theodora, the beloved wife of An- 
thony Edward Angelo, Esq., Madras Civil Service, 
aged 30 ^ears, and 8 months. 

II At Koorabalacottah, (Ctiddapah District,) while on 
Survey, William Abraham Gillon, the only beloved 
son of Mr. A. Gillon, Sub- Assistant Surveyor of the 
1st Division, aged 1 year and 22 da^s. 

13 At Ootacamiind, in the Neilgherry Hills, Capt. George 
Henry Milford Dalby, of the 68th Regt. Bengal N, 

I , Assistant Secretary toGoverument In the Military 
Department. 

16 At Ctiddapah. Lieut, and Adjt. G. B. Marshall, of the 

17th Regt. N. I. 

At Mangalore, Lieut. W, B. Dickinson, of the 40th 
R«*gt. N. I, 

— At Madras, the infant daughter of Mr. R. Newbrigging. 

17 At Mooharrie Bagh, Delhi, the infant daughter of. 

Lieutenant J. Brhid, of Artillery, aged 2 mouths and 
8 days, 

18 At Bombay, in Rampart Row, aged 27 days, John Pas- 

cal, the infant son of John Pascal Larkins, Esq. 

19 At Saitgor, Serjeant Samuel Guntoii, Laborator}* Man, 

Saiigor Magazine, aged 43 years, 

80 At Colar, 2d Lieut. R. Henderson, of Engineers. 

— At Berhampore, the infant daughter of Mr. John Mar- 
* shall Rose, aged 5 months. 

— At Dharwar, Caroline Charlotte, infant daughter of E. 
H. Townsend, Esq., Civil Service, aged 1 1 months. 

81 At Allahabad, Matthew Johnson, son of Mr. W. Thorpe, 

• Conductor of Ordnance. 



23 A? Sc-efajmre, Lieut. George JB 5 : ron, 48th Regt. N. f. 

— At Seerote, Benares, Lieut. E., Jackson, of the 68th 

ReJt. N. I. 

^ At Bara, on his way from LoocBana to Sincifa, on medU* 
cal <'erti3rate, Lieut. A. Horne, 62d Regt. N. 1., in 
the 26th* <y ears of his age. 

— At Benares, of apoplexy, at’ the residence of Major O. 

W. Moseley, 38th Regt« N. L ; aged 89 years and 6 
months. 

— At Barr, on his way to Siela, Lieut. Alexander Hoone, 

68d Reat^N, I., aged 23 years. 

25 Mr. John Aria, late an Assistant to Messrs. Gruttenden 

and Go., aged 33 years. 

26 At Bombay, James Seton, Esq., of the Civil Service. 

— At Purneah, John William, the infant son of Mr, 

Williaip Botelho, aged 4 months. 

— At Madras Roliert Caihoarf, E^q., Acting Sub- Collector 

of Gaiijani. 

27 At Purneali, Mrs. H. Botelho, wife of Mr. William 

Botelho, aged 81 years a'nd 8 months 

— At Moatm> tic, in the 24th year of his age. Lieutenant 

AmeliuH Fry, His Majesty’s 41st or Welch Regiment, 

27 At Trichinopoly, Henry William, son of the late W. 

Valantine, £sq , aged 6 years, 10 months and 18 days, 

28 At Bellary, Captain C. Grant, of the Artillery. 

At Muttra. Mrs. Catherine Wren, the widow of the late 
Hiding Master Wren, ageii 60 years. 

— At Etawar, William Cracroft, eldest son* of J. C. Wil- 

son, Esq., of the Civil Service, aged 3 years, 6 months 
and 29 da} a. 

— At Aiiiiors, John William, son of Lieut. Glasfiird, En- 

gineers; aged 2 years and 9 months. 

^ At Allahabad, of Cholera, Thomas, Sou of H'r. J. Tres- 
hani. Conductor ot Ordnance. * 

— At Berhampore, Mr. John Marshall, Assistant Apothe- 

cary, aged 26 years and S mouths. 

— At Allahabad, Edward Eison, son of Mr. A. Bethune, 

Sub-Conductor of Ordnance. 

— At his residence in the Conductor’s Barracks, of cholera, 

George Orton, Conductor Ordnance Departmeut, 
aged 42 years. 

— Mr. Alexander Urqohart, aged 36 years, * • 

29 At Allahabad, of cholera, Mr. William Thoflpe, ’Con- 

ductor of Ordnance, 

— At Allahabad, Charles, son of Mr. D. Smith* of the 

Medical Densrlment, 

— - Mr. John McParlBoe, aged 20 years, 

Samuel prattinton Staey, £i>q., AitOltiay A LaWf aged 
37 yeaie, and 9 months. ^ • 
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JIfay 99 Mr. John l!>avid, aged i? jearsand'S mohttis. 

— Mi«8 Mary Bjrd, aiater of R, JVI. Bird, Esq., of the Civil 
Service, aged 47 yeara. ^ 

— . Masters Peier and FranHs, the only sons of Mr. P. 
Dissent, tlie former aged 4 years, 7 months and 9 
days, the latter 3 years, S moiiUis and 13 days, 

•— Mr. Thomas Hodgson, aged 21 years. • 

^ Mr. William Whoole, aged 92 years. 

31 Master Walter Charles Brown Williams, son of Mr. 
Walter Williams, aged 1 year and 16 dais. 

— Mr. John Lloyd, Chief Officer ot'^he brig Weatoe^ aged 
27 \ ears. 

— Mr. Richard Kaberry, of the ship Princeas Pictoria^. 
aged 22 vears. 

— Ill Fort William, Captain James Sutton, H. M.'s 49lh 
Rogt., aged 38 years. 

— In Fort William, Captain Henry Mansell, H. M. 39ih 
Regl., A. D. C to the Governor General ; aged 40 
years. 

At Futtehgiirli, Ensign John William Tomkins, Ist 
Regt. N. I. 

— At Humeerpoor, R. M. Tilgmao, E<iq., of the Civil 
Service. 

At Cawiipore, Captain Andrew Hunter Wood, of the 
I5>h Regt. N. 1. ; aged 44. 

At Fottehgurh, Ensign J. W. Tomkins, of the Ist Regt. 
N I. 

June 1 At Gazeepnre, Helen Soj^iia, daughter of Capt. Car> 
mar, H. M 3d Roffi*, a^d 6 months. 

— D*vid Mills, Esq, Watch-maker, aged 69 years, 

— Theodosia Evelina Hill, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hill, aged 2 years and 7 months. 

— Mr, W. A. Young, of the H. C. Marine, aged 20 years, 
1(1 months and 2 days. 

— At Allipore, Lavinia Josephine, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowser, aged 1 year and 10 months. 

2 Mrs. Isabella D'Cos(,8, aged 63 years. 

~ David, the iiifan* son of Mr. and Mrs. T. Baker, aged 1 
year and 7 months. 

Mr. James Barrett, late of Sooterkin's Lane, aged 34 
years and 6 months. 

**3 Mr. George Maflin, of the H. C. Marine, aged 29 years. 

— Capt. Joseph Scurr, Commander of the brig JVcstoef 
aged 27^ ears. 

Mr, Michael McManns, Chief Officer of the bark w4nnt 
aged 34 years, 

^ — Miss Mary Elizabeth Woollen, daughter of William 

Woollen, Esq., aged 9 mouths. 
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June 4 M^s. AgACR Hsrrisol, relict of the late Mr, Jolui Harri- 
son, aged 36 years and 8 months. 

Mrs.'Betsey Roberts, aged 25 years. 

^ Mrs. Maria Higgins, widow ot the late Mr. lltggiiis^ 
age<l 24 years. 

— Miss Sarati Edwards, aged 36 years. 

— Mrs, Lntima Gordon, wife ot Mr. A. Gordon, junior, 
aged 37 years. 

~ At the indi|||rv station of Mhow, in Malwab, Lieut. 

' William George McConnell, of the 16ih Kegi,, 
Bengal N. I. 

— At Secunderabad, William Russel), youngest son of 
Trooji Quarter Muster Mr. Doyle, of the Horse Ar- 
tiller} , Hged 13 pionlhs and 8 days. 

5 #At Barrackpore, Amelia Jane, the infant daughter of 

Lieut, and Mrs. Hampton, 50lli Regt. N. I., aged'll 
moiitliR Mild 15 dH\H. 

— At Ser Ufiderahad, Susan Roberts, infant daughter of 
the late R. T. (hixe, oft lie l2tb N. I. 

6 At BombRy% Eliza Sophia, the infant daughter of Liftut. 

J. E. PersoilN, I IlhRegt.N.I. • 

7 At Meerut, in the 2Bth year of ids age, Lieut. T. E. 

Sage, of the Horse Artillery. 

— Mr. Hugh Percy Moises, late Chief Officer of the fFater 
itch, aged 30 years. 

8 Mrs. Mary Tbomah Jessop, the lady of Georg’e Jessop, 

Esq.. ag.*d S9 yeais, 2 iiioiilhs and 22 days. 

— At Berhainpore, Margaret, the beloved wife of Serjeant 
Major Litchheld, H. M.’s 38th Regt. 

— Capt, Blues, Commander ot tile barque Tancred ; aged 
40 years. 

9 The Revd. William Carey, D. D., aged 73 years, 9 

months and 21 days. 

• — At the General Hospital, Captain Wni. Allen, of the- 
barqiie Bright Planets aged 35 years. 

— At Madras, Efisigii J. Goolden, doing duty with the 
9«h Regt. N. I. 

11 Mr. Hugh Wray, Indigo-planter; aged 45 years. 

12 At Cherra Pooiijee, the infant son of Capt. Havelock, 

of H. M. 13th Foot. 

13 H. M. Stenidale, Esq,; aged 40 years. 

16 Charles Hodgkinson, the infant son of Mr. W\|,liam 

Ryland, of the Government Agency Ollicej aged I 
year, 5 months aad 11 da 3 *s. 

17 Mrs. Ann Meiselbach^ lady of the late CoL Frederick 

Meiselbach, of the Mahratia Service, aged 49 years 
and 9 months. 

^ 21 Mr. Anthony Francis Passeu, late a pensioner in the 

Secret and Political Dcpartuieuts aged 64 years^ 



Juf^e 22 At Dacca, % HenriettA yVleriBf the. infant^dflugliter of 
Lieut. Omtnaituey, Engiticers, aged 9aioQtiis aud 16 
cia)6» * ^ 

2S Agneae Jeannette, the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

W. Blackburn. * 

24 At Fairlie Place, William, the iii^ant son of W. P. 

Fergussoii, Esq., aged 9 months and 2H days. , 

86 At Serainpore, Felix, the second son of Mr. Jabez Carey, 
ot Seranipore; aged It }eQra|^ months, and 6 days. 
2T At Cbowringhee, the infant daiiglrter of Capt. and Mrs. 

Sewell, aged lO months and 22 da}B. 

88 Will.Hm Brae, the infant soil of C. L. Pinto, Esq., aged 
5 months and IS days. 



THE JUON/jr MARKET. 


OOVBRNMBNT SEdURITiBS.-JoNB 30, 1834. 

i TO BUr. TO SELL. 

Remittable Loan, 6 per Cent 22 0 a 21 0 Preoi* ^ 

c tut* Class .. I 6 a 0 14 

Old 5 per Cent. < 2M Class 0 10 a 0 4 

Cdd Class 0 0 a 0 0 ,, 

Seroiid or Middle 5 per Cent. Loan. • ••«• 3 Oa 0 2 Prem. 

New or Sd 5 per Cent. Loan • • 9 12 a 2 4 

4 per Cent. Loan 0 8a 1 0 DiscL 

BaiikofQengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 3,100 Prem. *8,000 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills, 7 0- 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills,. 6 p 

Interest on Loans on Deposit 5 7 


Do. on open accounts, the Bank leiidtiig on Deposit Security' 6 S 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. f 

BUY.] CALCUTTA. [SpLL. * 

1 Government Bills, 12 months’ date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 

,1 II Other Public Bills, per Sa. Rs 2 1 

2s Id a 2i %\d Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3d a 2t .4d 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


TO BVT. TO SELL 

Dollars, per 100 Sa. Rs. 209 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, each 10 10 10 8 

Guineas, •••- ditto II 0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohurs ditto 17 9 IT 8 

New Gold Mohurs, ditto 16 U 16 5 



ADMINISl^RATt^NS TO hSTATES. 

Estates of \ Executors, A dminjisiratots, Sfc . , 

Allen, W: /Mariner;) > p. Poiier and W: P. Wood, exe- 

‘ cutoro. 

Atkina, R. (Mariner.). • • Anna Atkins, f/pit ster, dan^hter 

and next of kin, adininistratix* 
BagranA^S. S. P. (Widow.). « C. A. Cavorke, executor. 
Bhaiigbut Diitt, (Shroff.) ...... Goviiichun(£er* DuU and Chinta* 

money Dutt, executors. , 

Brenan, A . (Major) Registrar Supreme Gouri. 

Bronghton. K. (Ueut. Col.}.... J« Cowie, as conaiitufed attor- 
. ney of W. Nicoll, executor. 

Cornish, M % Registrar Supreme Court. 

Dalby, G. H. M. ((^apt.) A. Beattie and R. JT. H. Birch, 

executors, 

Davidson, A. S. (Indigo Planter) W. H. Smoult, administrator. 

Duff, J. (^Lorai Lieut ) •*. . H.‘ A. Bosca wen, executor. 

Gibson, S. (Widow) G. Lamb 8c Matilda his wife, ad- 

minisiratorand administratrix^ 

Hollier, Mary G. Denton, executor. 

Jackson, W. (Serjeant), Registrar Supreme Court. 

Jo^i, Sophia, (Widow.)..... . Registrar Supreme Court. 

N/oyni^rain Dutt .... Cliooney Dossee, administratix. 

Kssaindal N»gasaw, Ramchiiiider Mittre, executor. 

Mackinxie, J (Lieut. Col.). .... 'Registrar Supreme Court. , 

Meer Abdool Hye Meer Abdool Ngzhr, wdininistra- 

tor. 

Meiselhach. A. (Widow). . ...• Registrar Supreme Court. 

Mills, D. (Watch-maker.). «... . R. Lyall and D. Andrew, exe- 
cutors. 

Moises, H. P. (Mariner). Registrar Supreme Court. 

Miispreli, J. P. (Merchant).... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Nicotte, P. (Colonel) Registrar of the Supreme Court, 

' » as the ronstitiited attorii'^y of 

J. DeV. L. Bisson and H. God- 
frey, executors. 

Ortan, G. (Conductor.) T. Lithgow and W. Coles, exe- 

cutors. 

Phipps, W. F. (Lieut.). ...... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Ryder, C. (Major) Registrar Supreme Court. 

Sayer, George (Rear-admiral.).. Registrar Supreme Court. 

Scott, Mary (Widow.) J. Cowie, as constituted attorney 

of If. S. Turner and T. J. Tur- 
ner, executors. 

Scott,"Wm. (Colonel) Registrar Supreme Court. 

Stacy, S.P. (Attorney.) N. B. E. Bailie, executor. 

Strickland, J... H. S. Strickland, executor. 

Taylor Jolm (Hotel-keeper)'. . . Registrar Supreme Court. 

Watson, T. C. (Lieut. Col.).... Sally Watson, executrix. 

Wilson, £. P. (Brigadier.) Jane Wilson, L. R. Stacy, and 

C. Mattley, executors and exe- 
cutrix. 

i M. A. Wood, administratrix. 


J. T< 



SmPPlSG REGISTER, 

FOR JULY, 1834 . 

^ ARRIVALS. 

Jtjyie 30 Ship Competitor^ G. B. Brook, from Rangoon 13th 
June. 

— Schooner C/iar/ei Stuart, D. Ross, fioin ditto 14th 
ditto. 

July/ 3 Bark James Clarke, from Liverpool 

11th March. 

— Ditto Fran/i/and, O. Edwards, from ditto 6th 
February. 

— Ship Edmonstone, M. McDougall, from Bombay 
] 1 th June. 

5 Bri«c Yare, H. W. Fawcett, from Isle of France 

22d May. 

— i^€irk.Efl?na, J. Norris, from Moulmein 2 1st diiM. 
— Brig Daphne, R Todd, from London 14th < 

and Point Pedro 26th June. 

6 Ship Neptune, A. Broadhiist, from London 16th 

March, and Madras 30th June 
— Ditto Dfoivcf/an Castle, R Laws, from London 1 1th 
March and Portsmouth 13lh ditto. 

7 Ship Recovery, Thomas Wellbank, from London 

9ih Feb. Madras (date not mentioned,) and 
Ennore 29th June. 

— Bark Burrell, J. Metcalf, from Rangoon 20th June, 

9 Brig Lady Norrnanhy,^^ Teasdale, from London 5th 
December, and the Mauritius 5th June. 

10 Brig Aiary, J. Morion, from Bombay 19th June. 

11 Bark Exporter, R Anwyle, from the Mauritius 

29th May, Hambentottee 23d June, and Madras 
2d July. 

— Schooner Young Rover, J, Lyons, from Moulmein 
22d June. 

— Ship James Dalrymple, from I«oudon I4th 

March and Madras 4th July. 

15 Brig Ripley, Richard Lloyd, from Liverpool Tst 

March. 

16 Brig Welcome, C. Castles, from Greenuck 14th 

March. 

— Ship Anc/i owat7/c, J. Andrews, froni London 11th 
February, Portsmouth llth Mmcn, and Madras 
8th July 
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July 16 Bark Zonitch, W. Lemon, from|iladras 29tli June. 
— Bark Broad Oak, hL. Hubbuck. fro\n Liverpool 
I4ih Maich. 

— Ship A. Lawson, from Bombay 25th June. 

18 Ship Allerton, E. Gill, from Madras lllh July. 

20 Bark Sophia, J. Bluett, from Pe'Tang 30th June. 

21 Ship Atng William, W. Steward, from Bombay 25th 

June. 

— French Brig LeClerc, from Marseilles 27th 

Tlecember, and Madras 13th June. 

22 Ship City of Edinburgh, D. Frazer, from London 23d 

November, Cape of Good Hope ICth May, and 
Madras 12th July. 

— Brig Thomas Douyal, D. K. Brown, from Ennore 
13th ditto. 

23 Bark Ahgarris, W. D. Lange, from Bombay 27th 

June. 

— Brig Hind, R. Watt, from Sydney 25th May 

28 Brig Pumie, C. A. Harris, from London 27th Janu< 

ary and Mauritius 23d June. 

— Brig Lady Hayes, J. Burnett, from Sydney 3d 
April, Sourabay a 5th June, Singapore 2 UtdittO| 
and Penang 4th July. 

— Ship Forth, C. Robinson, from China 1st June, and 
Singapore 6th July. 

— Bark Helvellyn, W. B. Boadle, from Bourbon 4th 
June, and Mauritius 7th ditto. 

— French ship Casimir, P. Saliz, from Bordeaux 
19th April, Cape de Verde 8ih May, Pondicherry 
16th July and Madras 23th ditto. 

29 Ship Mary Ann Webb, W. Viner, from Liverpool 

l3th April. 

— Bark St, Leonard, 3. W. Gurr, from Liverpool 12th 
March. 

— Ship Argyle, A. McDonald, from Ennore 19th July. 

30 Ship Shahool Hamid, E. Dumonts, from Bombay 

27th June, and Madras 22d July. 

— Brig iSTare, John Young, from the Mauritius 17th 
June, and Ceylon 18th July. 

DEPARTURES. 

July 1 Schooner Syed Khan, J. P. Griffith, for China. 

2 Bark Resource, A. Ogilvie, for Masulipatam. 

4 Ship Uydross, W, Huglies, for Madras. 
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July 4 Bark Virginia y J., Tullock, for Singapore and China. 

6 l3ark Herctdean, Jl. Kmg, foi* Liverpool. 

7 Brj^g Westoe, J. Pieise, for the Mauritius, 

9 Brig Euphrasia, J. Leneyveu,for the Mauritius. 

12 Bark Ann, J. M. Budweli, for Moulmein. 

15 Ship ^^kely, Thos. Jackson, for the Mauritius. 

16 Bark Thetis, C. Clarke, for Singapore and China. 

17 Batk Austen, J. Rickett, for Singapore and China. 

19 American ship ^dtrurc/, John Land, for Philadelphia. 

20 Ship Fflttle Rohoman, C. D. Rice, for Madras. 

21 Bark Betsey, G. S Jones, for ditto. 

— Baik Dalla Merchants James Weir, for Singapore. 

22 Ship Golconda, W. 11. Bell, for China. 

23 Brig Janet, J. Lciich, for the Mauritius. 

25 Birg Lady yormanhy,J. Teasdale, for the Mauritius. 
27 Sliip Winscales, G. Fisher, for Liverpool. 

— Bark Hindoo, J. Askew, for ditto. 

ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. A . 

Per yeptnne, from London: — Mrs. Udny, Misses E. 

J. Oake, L. Law, W. Law, and C. Leycester: Capt. Wm. 
Hope, Master Attendant,' Revd. J. H. Hudci,Mr. M. F. Saiidys, 

S. Ingram, Assistant Surgeon, H. M. 16th Hegt , Lieuts. J, 
Lomax, fl. M. 16th Regt., C. Gialiam, 55tli B. N. Infantry, 
Ensign J. Elliot, 64th ditto, Mr. George Martin, Writer, Messrs. 
G. Oakes, G. Law, Cadets J. Chambers, S. Goad, and C. 
flazett. 

Per Dunregnn Castle^ from London: — Mis. W>att, Mrs. 
McQiilu**, Mis. Hobson, Misses Stephens, Wyatt, Hoggan, 
Muston, .1. Muston, L. McQubae, and McQuhae, H. Moor, 
E^fj (hMl Scr\icc, l.icut. Bristow, H.M,38th Regt., Mr Smith, 
Cniintiy StTvico, Cadets Dodgson, Scotti Grimes, and Douglas, 
Messrs. Wyatt, Hudson, Wollen, W. McQuhife, and H. 
McOuhae. 

Prr hriy Ya^e: — Mrs. Fawcett. 

Per ship Andromache, from Portsmouth: — Mrs. Corrie and 
Mrs. Shed, Misses Andiews, Aubert, Come, and L. Corrie; B. 
Roberts, Esq , J. Richards, Esq., Capt. J. Firinus, 5lst I , 
Lieut. Shell, and Ensign Cruise, U. M. 49th Regt., Enlngn 
Sawyer, .kl Buffs ; Ensign Thomas, 3 1st Regt,, Mr. Sward, 
Cadet, and Mr. Aubert. * 

Per Recovery: — Lieut. Col. Nisbett, Bengal Army. 

Per Ab, arris: — Mr. J. J. Black, Muring^ ; and Captain 

T. S. Rogers, died on the 3d instant. % 
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Per skip Orwell, fiomlondLt—M'mes S. A, Carnegie. M. 
A. Roxhurgli, C. MacJkenzie, P. Mackenzie,' J. ftfttekenzie, and 
H. Miu kPiizie : Mr. J. R. Foirestt, Cornet lllii Light Dragoons ; 
Mi'ssrs W.E^erton.R. A. Trotter. nndD. Bristow, Cadets; Mr. 
Cliailos Mackenzie, Master F. Mackenzie; Captain Fairer, for 
( bina ; Mr. John Mortran, carpenter, Sinj^apore. From 
^iadrns . S. J. Youtior^ .J, Jolinstone, J. E. Arbuthnot, ai^d — 
Scott, Esqrs. Civil Service ; Mr. J. Tardwell, merchant. 

Fer i ttij of Fdinburffh^ Jrom London : — Mr. McDonnaid, 
Civil Service ; Mossr*?. Chas. Davidson and McDonnell, As- 
sistant Surpors; Mr. C. Pine, H. M. 26111 Kefrt. Mr. E. 
N. Croft, Cadet ; Me‘<srs Sims, Hariis, and Gianpre. From the 
C /ic 0 / Good Hope Messis. Davidson and William« ; Mr, 
C’vil Seivire; Col Cheap, Bengal Engineeis ; and Cant. 
Williams, 11. M. I6th Lanceis. 

Per bark Sophia: — C. F Durnaine, Esq., Mr. Jack.ion, 
coiintiy service ; Messrs. Wilkins, chiel olficei, and Springer, 2d 
dit(^, of the late bark Edward and Ehza^ and Master Magnie. 
A7w^ William: - Mrs. Stewaid. 

^'ershtp Forth: — Mr. Robinson, Miss llnttman, Capt. 
Imjry, 60lh N. I , Lieut. Walker, 1st N 1. and Mr. Tinner. 

Per Frrnrhship Cr/A’/miV;— Mrs. Peychers, and infant child; 
Messrs. Peychers, C. Gt rand, Valmels, and Essandie, meiehants. 

DEPARTURE OF PASSE VGERS. 

Per Mountstnart ElphinslonPy for London : — Mrs. Wat*«on 
and 5 children; Lieut and Mrs. Couiish, LiP'it. and Mrs. Lv*^ 
ons, A. Sconce, Esq., Civil Service; Capts. Paterson, Miles and 
Urtham, iaents. Rogers and Hay, and Major Purves and 2 chil- 
dren. For the Cape: — Major Patlle and Lieut. MacIntyre. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENC ES, 

(WlIERK THE PLkCE IS NOT MENTIONED, CALCUTTA IS TO BE UNDI'RSruUD j 

1834 MARRIAGES. 

April,. 3 In the English Church, Cape Town, J. H. Jackson. 

Ksq., Bombay Civil Seivice, to Miss Calhciina 
Johanna Rabe. 

19 ‘ In the English Cliuich, Cape I’own, M. Ross, Esq., 
Captain of the 5th Regt. Madras N. L, to Miss 
Eynnia Amelia Si-igruhu, 
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April 25 , 4t tha Cape of C|)od Hope, i.ieut. John Hill, 24ih 
Rcgt. N. r. ana Deputy Assistant Commissary 
*Greneral, to Jane, second daughter of William 
Pioctor, Ksq., of Drooge Flie. 

May 31 At Bolanim, S. A. G. Young, Esq., of the Madras 
Metical Establishment, to Miss Hannah Hig- 
ginson. 

Jane 11 At St Andrew’s Church, Vcpeiy, I\Ir. Charles La 
Hive, of the Gun Cariiage Maiiufactoiy, to Miss 
Jane Armstrong. 

13 At (Ihazeepore, Mr. W Nowall, of Sliahabad, 
to Miss Ellinor Maria Myles. 

If) At Agra, Cliarles Eiliott Goad, Esq., G7th Regt.' 
N. I , to Harriett, youngest daughter of the lUce 
Beiuaid Reilly, Esq., Bengal Medical Service. 

17 At Agra, Lieut. F. B. Boileau, Horse Artillery, to 
Surah, youngest daughter of the late JVkjor 
Dune, H. M. lltli Light Dragoons. \ • 

2(5 At Mhow, in Malwah, Augustus Master, \Esq., 
Adjutant of the 7th Regt. of Light Cavali^ to 
Mary Anne, daughter of (Lionel Janies Ken* 
nedy, Commanding the Corps. 

30 Mr Joseph Rodnpiies, Assi^lant in the Military 
Department, to Miss Margaret DeSdva. 

- Mr. Moses Simeon, to Catheiine Maria, the third 
daughter of Jacob Evoob, Esq. 

Jnhf \ Mi. A. G. A Viet, the fourlh son of Mr. Gent loom 
Aviet, senior, to Miss S. A. David, the second 
d.iiightei of the late Mr. A. M. David. 

3 Mr. Richaid Painier to Miss Elizabeth Balfour 

5 At rhandernagore, Mr Samuel liawkesworth, to 
Mi.ss Caroline Phillips, the eldest daugliter of 
Mr. Julian Phillips. 

— At Madras, William Douglas, Ksq.. of the Madias 
(’ivil S(‘ivire, to Caroline, eldest daughter 
of J. Haie, E^q. 

7 1 lent. Hemy ^ iddons, of the Bengal Engiej^Ts, to 

Ilairiot Emma, the second daughter of Mi\*and 
Mrs G. J Siddons. 

8 At Madias, Robert Cole, Esij , to Frances, the 

second daughter of Capt. Gray, Kite of H. 
M ’s *30tl» Foot. 

10 At M«adras, Mr. T. D. W Cla|k,/u Miss Margate^ 
Reynolds. 
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July 12 

15 

19 

23 

r 

26 

1834 

June 8 

10 


11 

19 

zO 

21 


At Cliinsurali, F. IV^ntrossor Wade, Esq., H. M. 
44th , to Fan|Ay, daughter of tne late Cap- 
tain Gordon, 20th Regt. B. N. and grand- 
daughter to D. A. Overbeck, Esq., of the same 
place. 

Mr. John D'Costa, to Miss Any'lia Pereira. 

Daniel Jones, S P. G. Missionary, to Miss Giace 
Templeton. 

Mr. Thomas Linton, to Mrs. Mary Ann Foote. 

Hobert Henry Shuttleworth Reid. Esq. merchant, 
to Miss Jane Drummond. 

At Goruckpore, Captain Joseph Leverton Revell, 
7th Regt., to Louisa, second daughter o( the 
late Lieut. Col. Charles Wale Lainbom, Bengal 
Army. 

At the Cathedral, Mr. M. Payne, to Mrs. E. 
Clements. 

At the Cathedral, Henry Cane Tucker, Esq. C. S., 
eldest son of Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. of 
Portland Place, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Roxburgh. 

Mr. John Robeiro, to Miss Rose Ann Damzen. 

Mr. Charles Augustus Hudson, to Miss Matilda 
Angelica Gomes, 

BIRTHS. 

At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. W. H. Harris, De- 
puty Assistant Quarter Master General Ceded Dis- 
tricts, of a son. 

At Maiidavie, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Pollinger, 
of a son. 

At Mynpoorie, the lady of T. R. Davidson, Esq. of 
a son. 

At Coel, the lady of Edmund Trition, Esq., Civil 
Surgeon, of a daughter. 

At Meerut, Mis. J. T. Hodgson, of a son. 

At Nusseerabad, the wife of Lieut. David Shaw, of 
the 54th Regt N. I. of a daughter. 

At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Cheape, Major of 
Biigade, of a daughter. 

At Dinaporc, the lady of Capt. J. D. Taylor, H. 
M. 13th Light Infantry, of u sou and heir. 

At Chicacolc, the lady of Lieut, and Quarter Master 
J^hn Merritt, of the 41st Regt,, of a daughter. 
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June 21 At Madras, Mrs. ^aroHne Jones, wife of Mr. Ed- 
wara Jones, of Ouddapah, of a daughter 
— Mr/^. King, of a daughter. • 

22 At fioolundshuhur, the lady of Mathew Tierney, 

Esq., 6ivil Service, of a son. 

23 Mrs. T'^os. Bason, of a daughter. 

25 At Meerut, Mrs. E. F. Oreenway, of a son. 

26 At Poona, the lady of Capt. Charles Waddinglon, 

Engineers, of a son 

27 At Secundrabad, the lady uf Capt. Westrop Wat* 

kins, of a daughter. 

30 Mrs. Joseph Young, of a son 
— The lady of Longueville Clarke, Esq., of a daughter. 
— At Dapoolie, the lady of Alexander Duncan, Esq., 
Surgeon, of a daughter. 

July 1 At Madras, the lady of John Smith, Esq. Captain 
2d Li^ht Cavaliy, of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of T, Oakes, Esq., 
daughter. 

— At Benares, the lady of J. Row, Esq. SurgeofflSd 
N. L, of a son. • 

— At Rajahmuudry, the lady of Capt. J. Garnault, 
4Ttk Regt.N. 1., of a daughter. 

2 At Kurnarul, the lady of Lieut. Weinyss, 9tli Ca- 
valry, of a son. 

4 At Meerut, the Lady of Captain Roebuck, of a 
daughter. 

— At Mhow, the lady of I ieutenant W, C. Carle ton, 
36th N 1. of a daughter. 

b‘ At Bangalore, Eliza, the wife of Mr. Penry Foster, 
of a son. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of J, D. lleiklots, Esq., 
ot a son. 

7 Mis. Charles Francis, of a son. 

8 Mis. j. P. Hams, of a. son. 

— At Meerut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a daughter. 

-- At Madras the wife of Serjeant W. Taylor, of the 
Gun Carnage Manufactory, of a son. 

9 Mrs. C. M. Hollingborry, of a son. 

— Mis. T. Black, of a son. 

10 At Neemuch, the lady of Brigadier Fag^n, C. B. 
Commanding the Meywar Field Fo ce, of a 
daughter. 
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July 11 Mrs. Elizabeth Stark, iiie wife of Mr. John Stark^ 
of a son ■' ji 

14 At Humeerpoor, the wife of E. Curri^^, Esq., C. S.j 

of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the wife of M*** Conductor Wm. 
Raynor, of a daughter. 

15 Mrs. G. R. Gardener, of a son. 

17 Mrs. J. T. Pearson, of a son. 

18 At Muttra, the wife of Mr. Assistant Apothecary 

D. W. Taylor, of a son. 

— Mr.^. Duff, wife of the Revd. Alexander Duff, 

of a son. 

19 Mrs. G. H. Poole, of a daughter. 

— At Mozufferpore, the lady of. I. E. Wilkinson, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, of a son. 

23 The lady of C. R. Barwell, Ksq, of a son. 

24 Mrs. H. Smith, of a daughter. 

lk}4 DEATHS. 

9 At the Cape of Good Hope, Mary, the wife of 
A William Carstairs, Esq., Staff Surgeon, Poona ; 

^ aged 25 years. 

29 At the Cape of Good Hope, William Howard 
Peach, Esq., late of Felix Place, Cuttack. 

April 5 At Khyouk Phyoo, Captain John Swinton Brown, 
of the t)6th Regt. N. I. and officiating junior 
assistant to the Superintendent of Arrakan. 

25 Mr. Charles John Clarke Towers, late of the Cal- 

cutta Con.servancy Office, and son of J. Towers, 
Esq., of Pinkney's Green, Berkshire; aged 22 
years and 8 months. 

May 18 At Modeepore, Miss Catherine .Robinson, the young- 
est daughter of the late William Hobinson, Esq. 
27 At Berbampore, Lieut, and Adjt. A. M. Glas, 49th 
Regt. N. I. 

31 At Madras, Capt. James Corrie> formeily of H. 
M.'s 89th Regt., and latterly Commanding the 
2d Regt. of His Highness the Nizam’s Infantry. 
At Neemuch, Charlotte, the much beloved wife of 
Bazar Serjeant John Herdon, aged 27 years and 
5 months. 

7 At Kurnaul, Mr. Richard Lockington, morchant, 
aged 22 years, 11 months and 19 days, the only 
80(1 of Richard Lockington, Conductor of Ord- 
dance*Invalid Establishment. 



June 7 .At Tiicbirippoly, Mrs. D. Ross, aged 69 years. 

— At Poondy, Ensign and Adjutant C. H. Frith, of 
the 24 sc Regt. N. 1. 

12 At -Mj^ras, Joseph William Rodgers, late chief 

ofiicer of the «hip Mookbar^ aged 20 years and 12 
days. 

1 3 At Dharwai\ Lieut. Edmond Percy Prett, 6th Regt. 

Bombay N. 1. 

14 At Surav, aged 7 months, Frederick William 

Cazalet, the infant son of William Parsons, Esq., 
M< dical Establishment. 

15 At Black Town, in Jones’ Street, Mr. Thomas 

D’Souza, Assistant to the Head Accountant in 
the Military Paymaster’s Office, aged 37 years 
and ll months. # 

16 At Kissengunge, Porneah, George James, 'Ablest 

son of Mr. and Mrs. George Prutt, aged 5 y ars 
and 1 1 months. » 

18 At Mristilipntam, in his 12th year, Joseph Samuel, 

ouiy son of Commissaiiat Staff Serjeant Wood. 

19 At Madras, James Martin Jollie, Esq., aged 31 

years. 

At Agra, Mr. Robert RGK>te, English Writer in the 
Office of the Adjutant 9ih Regt. I. 

20 At Ootacamund, Neilgherries, on the 28th June, 

George Mackenzie, only son of*H. M. Blair, Esq., 
aged 2 years and 9 months. 

21 At Datna^hur Factory, Jessore,Mi8^0ctavie Deve* 

ria, infant daughter of T. Deveria, Esq. indigo- 
planter ; aged 8 days. 

22 At Bancoorah, Mr. F, Greenwald, Band Master, 

31 Regt. N. 1. 

23 At Yizagapatam, the lady of Adjutant Hobart, of 

the C. E. V. 6., daughter of the Rev. Gteorge 
Aripstrong, Chancellorfof Ross, in the diocess 
of that Cork, and niece of J. Be8nard,«Esq., laip 
Mayor of that City, Ireland. 

26 At Pondicherry, the lady of A. DeBabicjkf Esq. 
Barrister of the Royal Court at 'Pondicherry. 
At Dacca, Charles Dowcett, Esq. ; Sfed 46 years 
and 6 months.. .. •% / 

26 At Mazagong, Maagaret, the wife jof Mr. Josoph 
Ball. ^ 



June 27 


28 


(tfodate) 


(No date) 
July 2 



4 


5 


"6 

9 


At Madras^ tlie Iady-V>f Lieut. CoL Conway, c. 8. 
At Allyghui*, Agnes Eliza, the infayit dauerhter of 
Lieut. A. De Fountain, 40th Regt., aged 1 year 
and 3 months. 

At Serundrabad, the infant de<ighter of Captain 
Westrop Watkins. 

At Secundrabad, Catherine Amelia, the l>eloved 
wife of C aptain Westrop Watkins, aged 21 years, 
\ months and 19 da^s. 

At Chinsufah, Edward Henry Hardwick, the be* 
loved son ol Colonel G. D’Aguilar; aged 2 years, 
7 months and 15 days. 

Edward John, youngest son of W^illiam Jackson, 
Esq., Attorney at Law ; aged eleven months. 
Samuel Jones, Esq., Deputy Register in the 
General Department, aged 61 years and 23 days. 
At Vizagapatam, W. Mason, Esq., Collector and 
Magistrate of that district. 

At Meerutt, Ensign A. H. Barnard, of his Majesty’s 
26th Hegiment. 

At Bombay, the wife of John Graham, Esq , Assist- 
ant Post Master. 

On board the Hind^ Capt. T S. Rogers. 

Mrs, M. A* Crawford, wife of Mr. I homas Crawford, 
aged 38 years. 

At sea, on board the Bussorah Merchant^ John 
Birkmyre Miller. Esq. lately of the fiimof Messrs. 
Cockerell and Co. ot* Calcutta. 

At Madras, in child birth, rn her nine-teenth year, 
JuKa, the beloved wife of Mr. Assistant Apo- 
thecary John Forsyth, Garrison Hospital. 

In the Fort, Bombay, Matilda, the wife of Mr, H. 

St. Amour, of the Pilot Service; aged 19 years. 

At Colabah, (Bombay PresidencyJ Frances Mar* 
garht Barker, youngest child of the Rev. Joseph 
Laurie, senior Chaplain of the Scotch Church. 
William Hudson. Esq.. Miniature Painter, aged 54 
years, 8 months and 19 days. 

At Pum Dum, James, the infant son of Sergt. 
Cleary, of the Aitillery; aged 1 year and 15 
days. . 

MrV Charlotte Hand, wife of Mr. Robeit Hand, 
Master Pilot, aged 29 years. 
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Julif 9 William Co jlins, a Tavern-keeper ; ^€;^U35 
3|ear8. # 

— Mi\ James Henry Lewis, Honorable Company*# 
Marina; aged 28 years. 

— At Noa|j;olly, the infant daughter of Mr. William 
Jack.4on, Superintendent in the Bullooah Agen« 
cy ; aged 4 months and 5 days. 

1 1 At Howrah, Mr. John Thomas Begley, Master in 

the H. Marine, aged 39 years. 

12 At the General Hospital, Serjeant Hendrick Must, 

of the Expense Magazine attached to the Arsenal 
of Fort William; aged 57 years. 

13 Anne Eliza, the second daughter of Mr. W. Ryhnd» 

of the Government Agency OHfice. aged 3 years, 
6 months and 4 days. 

t5 Master Alexander Horatio Aldwell, son of Mr^ 
Alexander A [dwell, aged 1 year, 3 months And 
16 days. • 

Adam Gordon, Esq., junior, aged 46 years, 1 
and 28 days. A 

16 Mr. Chalks Been Boyce, Master Pilot, H. C. Pilot 

Establishment; aged 37 yeais and II months. 

17 The infant daughter of Mr. tbomas Watkins, of 

Kidderpore ; aged I year, 8 months and 19 days. 
— At the Catgarrah Factory, Catchaioor Isaac Mai- 
chus, Esq., aged 38 years, 7 months and 10 days. 
— At Serampore, mr. Adam Gordon, senior* aged 73 
years, 7 months and 13 days 

18 Mr. William Charles Abbott, aged 16 year^. 

— At Kidderpore, Miss Caroline Hughes, aged 12 
years. 

20 Mr. william Co wen Nicholson, of the ship fftndapf 
aged 20 years. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Abro, the wife of Mr, T. Abro, As., 
sistant to the Government Lithographic Odtee/ 
aged 20 years. 8 months and 7 days. 

— Mr- Alexander McDonald, Engineer, aged 
6 months and 6 days. 

2] Miss Denezia D'Souzh, the eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Lawrence D*S0u2a ; a^d M years* $ 
months and l6 days. 

Master Samuel Alexander Cohen^ Qrlllard, eon of 
Mr. Charles Grillard; aged^S ytais and 16 day#*' 
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.21 George Maxwell l}atl,;D, Esq., of tlie Bengal Civil 
Service, 4iged 26 years! 

'Mr. Tlioin'as Eastman, aged 36 years. 

32 At Serampore, dliss jUariartne Trevor; aged 20 

years and 29 days, 

33 Hariet Jane Wall, the infant daughter of Mr. 

Richard Wall, Master in the Pilot Service, aged 
. . ^ • 2 years and 8 months. 

34 Miss Caroline Rodrigues, aged 18 years and 4 

months. 

.'25 George Andrew, the infant son of F. Harris, Esq. 

Indigo planter, aged 8 months and ‘20 days. 

— ' John Porleoiis, Esq., of Bansbariah.aged 30 years. 
Master Charles Adolphus Timms, eged 2 years, 
5 months and 23 days. 

Mrs. Betsey Bark, widow, aged 60 years. 



AD3IIMSTRATI0NS fro hSTATEI^. 


UP TO 

Estates of 
Bftglpy, J. 'r. ('Master Pilqt 


jiIly 30^ 1( 
I Execui 
Regis 


1834. 

« 

Executors,* A dministi^atorsg §rc. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Barlow, A. ... - Rogislrar Supreme Coyrt. 

Batten, G. M.. Dwarkarmili Tagore, afluiiniatra** 

tor, aa bond creditor. 

Be«*bee Khatmnm. .. . .* Registrar Supreme Court. 

Boebee Sydee ^ Registrar Supreme Court. 

Br!' HKs, Anna........ C. Braggs, adiiiiiiistrator, 

Broughton, U. (Lieut. Col.).... J. Cowie administrator, hb con- 
stituted attorney of Wm. Ni- 
choll, executor. 

Cotes Win. (Mt'ichant,) Registrar Supreme Court. 

llavis, Sam Registrar Supreme Court. 

Eri^^'inan, T J. N. Vant Hart, executor. 

Gordon, Adam Rev. W. Robinson, J. G. Phil- 

lips and R. Gordon, executors* 

Johannes, B.igraiu (writer.) Registrar Supreme Court. 

J 'UM '*, S P. Jones, exeriitiix. 

Kmr, A. b Registrar Supreme Court, 

Ki -«Mi Gliose, I’oUy Doss Ghoae, administr^ 

I J. W Registrar Siipietne Court. . 

(\ J. (ludi^ro planter ) II. C. J. Malchus, executriil 
]S1 Msioill, Sir Dyson* ( Lieut. -Oe- 

m'l.il ) Registrar Supreme Court. 

JNLUaig, J. (Captain.) Registrar Supreme Court. ' 

Mfer Ahdool ll\e Registrar SMpieine Court. 

Aliller, J. B (cXieirhaiit.) J. Allan and K. C. Patou, exe- 

cutors. 

P* a(h, "W H S. D, Boiluau,, executor. 

Pn mn, t’lois. (General.)...,,.. Registrar Supreme Court. 

S iusou Jo*.oph Reiri**^**"* biipreme Court, 

Scott, Mar} , (Widow.) .T. Cowie Hdiiiitiistralor* as eon- 

slit tiled attorney ot H. S, 
Tuimu’ aud T. J. I'uruer, ex- 

e% iiiors. 

Smith, II. B. (Captain ) Ri-giMr»» Stijireme Court. 

'CoemH ]{:io Kalia Jtegisirar Supienie Court. 

M'.tKufll, llaiiiet Registrar Supreme Court, 

K!i/.a»M*th Rogistrui Supieint Court. 

(I iioot.) Registiar Supreme Court. 

Vule, Win. (Colonel.) Registrar Supreme Court. 


strypor* 

< 
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MthjEY, MARKET. 


OOVBRNMEUT SBCURI riES,-J0LY 30, TH 


W ' XU J3IJ Y. TU 

Bemittable Loan, 6 per Gent 24 8 .r 23 

c Ut Class «* 1 8 d 1 

OidH per Cent. <2(i Glass 0 10 a 0 

i 3d Glass 0 ' 0 d 0 

Second or Middle 6 per Cent. Loan 3 8 d 0 

New ur 3d 6 pel* Cent. Loan 3 0 d 3 

4 }»er C«*ni. Loan 0 8d 0 


Bank of Bengal Sliaies*. Sa. lls. 1,600 Prein. 1,400 


SKLL. 

8 Prem. 


0 

4 

0 


j* 


4 Prera* 
8 ,, 

1 Disct. 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills, 7 0 

Ditto oil' Oovernment and Salary Bills,. 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit 5 7 


Do. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 



CALCUTTA. [Sell. 

Government Bills, 12 niontbs’ date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 

Otiier Public Bills, perSa. Rs. 2 1 

a 2« %ld Private Bills, 6 mouths’ sight, 25 3d a 2s Ad 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


TO BUY. TO SELL 

Dollars, per 100 Sa. Rs. 200 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, each 10 10 10 8 

Gnmeaa, ditto 11 0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohnrs, ditto IT 9 17 8 

New Quid Mohurs, ditto 16 U 16 5 






